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TO OUR READERS 



Nothing can be more gratifying to an Editor, at the close of each suc^ 
ceeding volume of his work, than to be able to state the proud conscious- 
ness of increased success, and the probability of a still more extended pa- 
tronage to the volume about to commence. We feel so 'satisfied with the 
behaviour of our friends towards our periodical bantling, that we have de* 
termined to extend our liabilities — to become owner as well as editor — ^and 
risk an increased expenditure in the conduct of our favorite work. We have 

no fears respecting the result. 

> 

Again, we tender our thanks to various of our contributors, whose steady 
kindness deserves our warmest gratitude. 

PhUadelphia, December U/, 18S8. W. E. B. 
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RESPECTABILITY: 

OR, THE YANKEE MERCHANT'S FAMILY. 

BY THE tUTHOR OF THB " SOUTH-WEST" AND "I*A FTTTE." 



« He thai haUa a trtde, luiUi an ettate."— Po«r Bicbard, 



Edwakd Bbldkn was the aon of a New England 
eoDDtry merchanf. He bad ten brolhera and sillers, 
the majority of whom were yoanger than himself. 
The head and front of these oflences was a merchant; 
that ia, he Jcept a grocery, next door to the principal 
tavern, at the corner of the stage road and main street 
of a certain viUage in the slate of Maine. All persons 
^ho buy goods to sell again across a counter, are, in 
Mew England, styled " Merchanis," not tradesmen or 
storekeepers, but emphatically and aristocratically — 
mtrchanls. Merchants are gentlemen ; therefore, Mr. 
Belden was a gentleman In the land of steady habits, 
a gentleman is one who is not a mechanic or operative. 
Mr. Belden had never soiled his hands with tools, al- 
though he sold egga and fish-hooks, nuts and raisins, 
tea and sugar by the pound, and retailed at one end 
of his dark crowded store, rum at three cents per glass. 
Be would sell oats by the peck and " strike" the 
measure himself, whiten his coat by shoveling flour 
aod meal from the barrel or " bin*' into the scales, 
and grease his gentlemanly fingers with the weighing 
tf butter, cheese, and lard. Yet, Mr. Belden was a 
sntlemaxi! he knew no vulgar occupations! Mrs. 
^Idoa was, of course, a lady — her husband was a 
nerchant! She gave parties, and her entertainments 
vere the envious gossip of the village. 
>« Ob," said Mrs. Belden, confidentially to the law- 
yer's lady, vi'ho had hinted in a very neighborly way, 
*iat she thought Mrs. Belden was becoming somewhat 
. eitravagant, " oh. my dear Mrs. Edgerton, they don't 
coat us nothing, at all, haidly— we get 'em all out o' 

Mia. Belden sever visited mechanics' wives, nor 
^flowed htr ehlldrea to amoeiate with mechanica' 
Aiildron. 
m^OL- in. A 



" Marro ! what do you think Ned did, comin' homo 
from school ?" shouted a little Belden, boiling inio the 
door, with eyes and mouth wide open, 1 1 is mother's 
mjunclionji fresh in his memory; "he spoke to Bill 
Webster, he did, for 1 see'd him!" and the hule aris- 
tocrat's eyes were popped two inches farther from hia 
head as he delivered the astounding informotioQ. 

"Edward! did you speak to that Bill Webster^' 
inquired his mother, in a lone of oflTemled dignity, as 
she scraped the dough which she was knrnHing, from 
her lady-like fingers; " didn't you know hiM fstther was' 
a cabinet-maker, and hasn't, I and your pa repeatedly 
told you not to speak lo such boys." 

" Well, ma, I only a&ked him about my les^^on,"^ 
pleaded the culprit in defence. - 

" About your lespon !" exclaimed the angry parent, 
" and what had Bill Webster to do either with yoa 
or your lesson V* 

" Because he's the best Fcholar a~t the academy, and 
at the head of the class, and even Judge Per kins];^ aoo 
is glad to get Bill to help him when he gets stuck." 

** I guess if hiii father knew it, he'd stick him," ex- 
claimed the injured parent, " and I bhall go right over 
after dinner and tell Mrs. Judge Perkins direcfly. It's 
a shame that those mechanics' children should be 
allowed lo go to the academy, and associate with 
gentlemen's sons. Here's your father ! now well see 
what he says about it." 

Mr. Belden, a short, stoat man, inclined to corpo* 
lency, with half- whiskers, blueish gray eyes, and 
rather pleasing physiognomy, entered from the store,, 
which was situated but a few yards distant from his 
two story white house, with green blinds, and a front 
yard with flowers and stone steps, aa Mrs. Belden wwi 
iwoDt to dawribo it Hii coat wan duated with floon 
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and greaiy by contact with varioui unguinoiu aitielea 
hii store contained. 

'* What*8 the matler, what's the matter, my dear ?" 
he inquired, in a quirk and good-humored tone, seeing 
the children grouped around their mother, listening 
in timid silencer while the placidity of her features 
was considerably disturbed. 

'^Have the boys been at any of their capers?" 

*'' Capers!" repeated his offended lady; "all I can 
do and say I can't get these children to mind me. I 
wish you would take them in band, Mr. Belden, for 
they have tried my patience till I can't stand it no 
loDger." ' And she looked as if she were the most 
aggrieved woman in the world. 

" Why, why, what have they done ?" inquired the 
perplexed husband, still holding the handle of the 
door by which be had entered. 

A Done ! Here's Edward been speaking to that Bill 
Webster, when I have told him over and over again, 
not to have any thing to say to any such boys, and 
expressly told him and all the children, to speak to no 
boys nor girls, whose fathers a'n't merchants, like 
their'n, or lawyers, or doctors, or ministers, and they 
know it well, too." 

** Well, well, wife, 1*11 settle it," replied Mr. Belden, 
soothingly and good humoredly, for he had just made 
a good bargain with a country customer. *' £dward, 
come here to me." 

The culprit came ibrwaifd and placed himself by 
his father, who had taken a chair near the fire, con- 
scious that reproof or advice comes clothed with more 
dignity from one seated than standing. 

<* Edward, you are now in your fifteenth year," said 
the parent gravely. " In two or three years more you 
will enter col lege, and you should now learn to choose 
your associates." 

" Children, listen to your father," commanded Mrs. 
Belden, seeing the turn her husband's remarks were 
likely to take : "he speaks to you as well as to 
Edward." 

*' Irf the first place, my son, you must remember that 
your parents are regpectable — that is, move in the first 
circles, and arejiot mechanics. Now, in America, where 
there is no nobiliiy or titles tojny what is and what is 
not " respectable," why toe must have certain rules by 
which we can tell who are so and who are not so. 
Now the only way you, who are a boy, can tell what 
boys are "respectable" and what are not, is by knowing 
what profession their parents are oC Now, a mecha- 
nic of no kind is respectable; they all belong to the 
• lower class.' " 

Here his youngest daughter interrupted. "Isn't 
miliners and manty-makers * respectable,' pa 7" 

" No, my child, they are female mechanics, and are 
therefore, not respectable." 

«* Well, then, 1 spoke to Miss (Mrs., generally, in 
New England is pronounced Miss.) Miller's little girl, 
. Jane, and walked most home from school wiih her 
to-day. Oh, I'm so sorry!" The penitent criminal, 
'.aAer receiving a severe reproof from her mother, 
retreated behind a chair, and ihe father continued. 

" The question is, my son, when you wish to select 
yo^r t^mpanions at school, or at college, first to leam 



whether their fathers are rich ! For rich men cannot* 
of coarse, be mechanics. The next place, whether 
they are lawyers, merchants, doctors, or miaisters, ii>r^ 
in these four ' professions* are included all American 
gentlemen, except senators, state ofiScers, and each 
like, who are respectable by their ofllice. With no 
other families should you associate, for you should at 
all times endeavor to keep up the dignity of your 
family. Now, my son, you may sit down to your 
dinner." 

Here the merchant condi^ded, with an emphatic 
** ahem," and was about to mm his chair to take his 
seat at the table, when one of the younger boys hesi- 
tatingly inquired " if a watch-maker wath respecta 
bleT" 

" Why so, my child ?" rejoined the self-complacent 
parent 

"Coth, if 'ta'n't, no thpectable people ought to 
thpeak to you." 

. " Come to your dinner, children, and you, you little 
lisping chit, shall wait, for your forwardness," ex- 
claimed the now justly provoked mother, (for, Mr. 
Belden, reader, was unfortunately the son of a watch- 
maker!) Edward laughed in his sleeve; Mr. Belden 
carved the joint in silence, and in silence Mrs. Belden 
helped round the vegetables. During the recees of 
that very afternoon, the aristocratic scion, Edward 
Belden, played at catch and toss with that youn^ 
democrat. Bill Webster. This brief family scene is 
not introduced as aflecting materially the general in* 
terest of -our tale, but to disclose a state of maimers 
and mode of thinking, by no means uncommon in 
New England, presenting* a strange anomaly in the 
society of American materiel that hereafter may aflbrd 
materials for a pair of volumes. Yet, it is to such 
principles as those we have just heard dictated by a 
parent to his child that the adverse fortunes of that 
child and a thoueand others of New England's chil- 
dren are to be referred. The income Mr. Belden 
derived from his store, was irom eight hundred to two 
thousand dollars per annum. His domestic expenses, 
which could not "po&ibly be very great, as every thing 
from the children's shoes to their spelling books, from 
the ** kitchen girl's" calico and handkerchief to Mrs. 
Belden'9- silks and laces, besides all the provisions, 
'' came out of the store.** How they came into the store 
never entered into the brain of Mrs. Belden. She was 
satisfied her housekeeping could cost nothing; "never 
mind, it came out of the store," was the coup de grace, ^ 
by which she silenced every qualm of conscience or| 



friendly hint, from envious neighbors, upon her own'^Qo 
extravagance in household matters. For Mrs. Beldei^ 
sought to keep up appearances, and there were othei^ 
merchants* ladies in neighboring towns she must rival.? 
What with ^rs. Belden's expensive habits and M^'^^' 
Belden's moderate profits, he seldom laid by mord*^ 34 
than two or three hundred dollars a year. Yet, on; 95 
ibis small income, without the prospect of having a'^''^ 
dollar to give them when they become of age, hisT*^ 
children must be educated— gentlemen and ladies !— \ 
as if heirs to principalities. Let us see what gentle- %8 
men and ladies he made of them. It will serve hrieflj^ 
to develop a system of gentility and genteel edae»A 
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tion, lamentably prevalent throughout the villages and 
«iiiaU towna of New England. 

Amelia, the eldest daughter, grew up tall and well 
ibrmed, pale and romantic She hail attended the 
Tillage Female Academy, from her youth upward. 
At eighteen »he lefl school, tolerably well educated. 
That ia, she was versed in geography, and could tell 
you the capitals of every European slate more readily 
than those of the various states of her own country; 
and knew', (so deeply learned was she,) more about 
the lives of the kings of England and of Egypt, than 
of the presidents of the United States. She could 
paint fruit piecea«nd morning pieces, which still hung 
orer her mantel in testimony of her skill ; write a 
neat hand, cypher tolerably, and play a little on 
the }>iano. Yef, with all these accomi^shments, she 
found herself at the age of twenty-seven, unmarried, 
and, at laatf to escape her mother's tongue, which grew 
sharps as she grew older, and wagged particularly 
against '**bld maids," and to find the wherewithal to 
purchase dresses, for she had inherited her mother's love 
of finery, she accepted an ofier to keep a school, (this 
not being' mechanical, except in cases of flagellation, 
is, therefore, "respectable," and confening no disgrace,) 
in a neighboring village, in which delightful task, 
peradTenture, she is still engaged. 

The second child, who was a son, having a natural 
mathematical turn« and much mechanical ingenuity, 
at the age of seventeen, when his father proposed 
taking him into " the store," plead hard to be allowed 
to become a mechanist, or go to sea — any thing but to 
be tied to the counter of a country grocery. His 
parents were shocked at his vulgar tastes. The young 
man, afler staying behind the counter three months, 
during which rime he was placed at the station at the 
iarther end, where rum was retailed, because his 
careful parent could truat no one else there, and, after 
hearing more oaths and seeing mora intemperance 
than would have corrupted a Samuel, he yielded, dis- 
gusted with his employment, to the oflers of an intel 
ligent sea-captain, and, amid the tears, groans, and 
prophecies of his mother, (for the caste of sea captains 
is not exactly comme it faut,) went to sea with him 
He is DOW, though young, the first ofHcer of a packet 
•Hip from New York, and a gentleman, in spite of his 
fiiiher. 

The third son, a fine, spirited boy, who wished to 
become a jeweller rather than to succeed his seo- 
strnck brother in the store, eventually followed his 
brother's example, by eloping, and after various ad- 
ventures, during which he lost both health and repu- 
tation, became one of the lowest supernumeraries on 
Ale New York stage. The cholera of 1832 pat an 
end to his misery, his dissipation, and pecuniary 
wretchedness, and the Potter's Field has become his 
last restiog-plaoe. The fourth was apprentice to a 
tespectable wholesale dry-goods merchant, in Boston 
When he became of age, and desired to enter into 
bosiness on his own responsibility, his employer, to 
whom he looked for assistance, " failed,'* and he was 
ttonee thrown upon the worUl with but a few hun- 
^ dollarvin his passeasion. He again became a 
^k to aoothar hoiiae, on a scanty salary, for although 



a man of business, integrity and industry, he was not 
a man of aqnttU. He knows no trade — be is fit for 
nothing but a merchant's clerk. He is still clerking, 
although nearly thirty years of age, while he finds 
about him men of wealth and independence, although 
mechanics, like (heir fiither's' before them, whom, 
when at school, he was taught to despise. With what 
bitter curses upon the foolish system to which he wai 
a victim, did he contrast their situation, happy in the 
IxMom of their families, with his own, a lonely salaried 
bachelor. ** How much it costs to be-a gentleman !" 
thought he. 

The fifth, and next youngest child, who was a 
daughter, married a young merchant of her native 
village, who failed the following year, died intempe- 
rate the next ensuing, leaving his wife and two chil- 
dren to the tender mercies of her parents or the world. 

The sixth child, a less intelligent and active boy 
than his brothers, his father succeeded in retaining in 
the store ; this being the portal through which all of 
them made their debut into active life. He soon ac- 
quired the habits and tastes of the loutigers in the 
store ; to their language and beastly intoxication he 
sooYi became familiarized ; and imperceptibly by com- 
mencing with cordials and sherbets, he acquired a taste 
for ardent spirits ; and, at the age of twenty-five, after 
having been for three years a common drunkard, he 
died in his father's house of suinuiHZ-poftt. 

This, reader, is no fiction. Name and localities 
are only requisite to identify these facts in the me- 
mories of many, with the history of a family now 
almost extinct. Yet, even without this key, too ready 
an application of it may be made to numerous families, 
within the observation of every New England reader. 

Besides Edward, there were two brothers and a 
sister, younger than himself, who, fortunately, did not 
survive long enough to become either lady or gentle- 
man f 

Three years aAer the conversation recorded above, 
Edward entered the sophomore class at Cambridge. 
His manners were polished, his address winning, his 
talents of a high order. After six weeks ho was the 
most popular of his class, both with the faculty and 
his class-mates ; while many young gentlemen of the 
upper class sought his acqusintance. His associates 
were among the wealthiest in college; his good nature, 
gentlemanly air, irresistible wit, and high standing 
in his class, rendered his society universally sought 
after. 

The first year, his bills were paid by his father, and 
he was allowed fiAy dollars during the year for spend- 
ing money. This he laid out in books; for he neither 
gambled nor indulged in the expensive habits, which 
could be afi&rded by others. When in the height of 
his popularity and scholastic Ame, a letter came, in 
reply to one he had written to his father fbr a remit- 
tance, to purchase a few neeessaVy books, stating that 
'< business was dull, bis profits small, and thai it was 
more expensive at college than he supposed it would 
be." And af)er two pages of ad vice in relation to the 
necessity of preserving his standing as a gentleman, 
he wound op with the suggestion ** that as he oould 
not afibfd to pay such large bills any longer, he had 
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Imt work the rest of hU way through college by keep- 
Bg school during the vacatioos.*' A bauk note for 
'weuly dttllars waa incloaad, with the intimation that 
" he most expect but little more assistance from him. 
aa he had his two brothers and sisters to educate j that 
lie was getting old, and times were hard." 

It would be difficult to picture the mortification of 
a sensitive, high- minded. young man, at such an an- 
nouncement. The term bills would, in a few days, 
lie presented. Minor accompts, usually liquidated at 
fte same time, were also unpaid. But these difficui- 
iLes, though instantly occurring to his mind, did not 
■o much affect him as the sudden change this conduct 
of his father must produce in his situation. Educated 
like a gentleman, his most intimate associates had 
' lieen with those young ariktocrals of the college, who 
had wealth to support their pretensions. With the 
" heneficiarieB" those noble minded young men, who 
seek science through her most thorny paths, those of 
poverty and contumely, he bad never associated — 
they were a species of literary operatives, whom he 
had not yet decided whether to class with mechanics 
or gentlemen. He grouneil bitteily as he felt that he 
vas degraded to their caste. It was late at night 
when be received the letter, and afier pacing the room 
a long time in mental agitation, he seized his bat and 
hastened to the president's room. The usual lamp 
ahone in the window. He tapped lightly at the door 
and entered. The venerable doctor Kriken, who was 
engaged over his desk, raised his head, and politely 
invited him to be seated. 

Edward laid his father's letter upon the desk, say- 
ing hastily, "A letter from my father, sir.'*' 

The president read it, and shook his head, as if dis- 
pleased at its con ten IB. 

" I sympathize with you, Belden. This is not the 
first case of the kind 1 have met with since my con- 
nection with this institution. This infatuation among 
the class to which your father belongs, of making gen- 
tlemen of their sons, when they cannot allow them 
the means to sustain the rank of such, has been the 
ruin of many promising yOung rhen. It is a rai«Iaken 
ju>tton, and one fruitful with the most baneful conse- 
quences, that a youth, to be made a genilenTan of, 
must become a member of one of the learned profes- 
sions ; and, that to be a member of one of these, he 
must first pass through college. It is a mischievous 
error, and must be eradicated. It is daily^ doing in- 
calculable injury to society. Eiperience must soon 
teach such persons the unsoundness of the position 
they have assumed, and convmce them 4hat an inde- 



pendent farmer or mechanic (which all nay beooma 
who will,) is intrinsically a better gentleman and a 
far more useful member .of society, ihan^n impove- 
rished lawyer or doctor, or a minister who has becqme 
such that he may be one in the ranks of, (to use an 
English term, for which, in America, we neither have 
nor should have a corresponding word.) the **g€7Ury." 

The president concluded by giving him much judi- 
cious advice for his future conduct in life, and the 
young, man took his leave and went forth into the 
world, alone, friendless, ar.d almost moneyless. 

Wo briefly pass over bis short and unhappy carear. 
He went to New York, where be remained severii 
weeks, seeking some genteel employment, (for of any 
mechanical trade or art, he was totally ignorant.) At 
length a sittmtion oflered, after he had spent his laat 
dollar in paying for an advertisement applying for a 
clerkship or tutorship. 

The subsequent events in tho life of Edward Bel- 
den, (save the mystery that still hangs over the place 
of his exile,) are familiar to all who have not forgotten 
the tragedy which a short lime ago agitated our great 
commercial metropolis, and fdled the minds of all men 
with horror. 

This brief outline of what could easily be extended 
to volumes, is written to expose the rottenness of a 
mischieious custom, founded in vanity and perpetuated 
by injustice to its juvenile victims, which reigns all 
over New England. Alas, that men should think 
that because they give their sons an education, they 
must, of necessity, make professional men of them, or 
suppose, if they wish to make them gentlemen with- 
out tho trouble aitd expense of education, that they 
must make merchants of them ! 

Let every parent, whether farmer or country mer- 
chant, country doctor, or country lawyer, or country 
parson, if he liave five sons, educate them all well, if 
be will, but make four of them tillers of the soil or 
masters of a trade. He will then be certain of having 
four independent sons about him. If he have seven 
daughters, let him make seven good milliners and 
mantua makers of them, and they will then be inde- 
pendent of the ordinary vicissitudes of life. Let him 
do this, that is, provided he has no fortunes to leave 
them. But even if he have, still it wonld be better 
for them that he should do this, than if he should leave 
it undone. It is the opposite plan to this, the reach- 
ing after gentility or Tenpectflbil'Uy^ as it is termed, for 
their children, that throngs our metropolitan streets 
with courtezans, and inundates all cities, from New 
i York to New Orleans, with pennylesa adventurers. 
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He was an ag«d nian, and mayhap had been ■ojonminK here tome oighiy yean, and hb white locka and boaiy heart 
ttfe him a Tt-nenible aiiiitraninef. * * • ^••«_ ««»«^ :•- .»^.«.. 

-He nt by the way tid*-, and in his hand he held an ancient hisrp, and ercr and anon he swept lit* nnger* aeroas its •vnni^ , 
«Rl to tifcrir wild melody he aaiii; fragments of a wilder sung. With his tyts bent upon vacancy, be sermed holding eonverw 

^Ai tinilfhk k«k was full of beseeching cftrnestnest, and flre, and hope ;-ihen it was meJancholy aiid desponding, and »- 
pKssive of mueJi deep fwlu»g;-awon as the song changird a cahu, patient, holy ivfignatwn seemed to pervade eveo l«^ 

lie woQlu Ihney himself yoane, and under the infloene^of such thonghts, he wo«U eall for tliose he toned when • jma^ 
and bet-ause they answered nut, he would bt'g to bK old again. , ^ - - >--^- 

We dnipped a few pieces of silver into his lap and Itft him, but I ean ncvw Ibrget the impRitiMi made en my M«t Wf «■ 
song of tie maaiae aunsiwL— L«rfer#/r«m the Eatt, 



Oh ! 1 am old, and life to me 

Hat been a flitting, ahadowy dream. 

And I wuuld faia louk back, and aee 
If there be^not some little gleam 

Of aansbino there, that yet n*ay a^m 
To make my heart feel young again— 

Some uaaia, some gushing stream. 

Upon the waate— where ihoughlf may reign 
One moment more with pleaauie than with paiiL 



I would be young — ^I would live o'er 

My yeara, to feel— I am not old . 
I wiah- lo have the thoughts once more. 

That half my days are not yet U>ld. 
Alas ! I have no hope to fold 

Hume to my boaom — for my doom 
b near, and every palse beats cold 

As I look forward through the gloom. 

And see no home — ^no friends — ^naught bat a tomb! 



I woiAd be yomig. What's this l^^ 

The Mood ^arii wildly thro' estefa vein, 

And a new vigor seems to steal 
Through every limb— 

Vu TOVlfQ aoaih! 

I have my wish— hail, childhoodV hoars! 
Hail, halcyon days ! — What yyy does fill 
My boaom ! — How my poises thrill ! — 

Ba, ha ! thie is Kfe's spring and flowers fo- 
llow, I woaM ask— does ever pain 

Or grief dwell in these rose-clad bo wen f 
Mo. BO ! Thank God, Vm yoixng again ! 



IWsnde ef my boyheod! I have < 
f sons loltertng afe te visit ye— 

My iitber! — OMMher &— weleoae heme. 
The child khee eece did*st bve. "TielH^ 
Tk* ahMWl eiM^ that edb an thee. 



Where are they all 7— None come to greet 
Me kindly.^Where's the hearU that beat 
In onisim with mine ! — I see 
None that I ever knew.— 

O, misery! 
Where are the life of joy, that gave 

The echo to my youthful gleet- 
Voice pf the' past ! say. has the grave 

Closed over them 7— Oh ! can it be 
That all that o'er bore Ijve for me. 

And alt I ever loved, are gone t 
Then I am like some withered tree 

Upon a desert^leafless, torn. 
And tempeat-iiven. Answer now— 

If so— let memory bring me here, 
Elach laughing eye — each sonny brow— 

£ach form and feature, hope and fear- 
Bring all — this sorrow to beguile — 
Ail that e'er caused my lips to smile. 

Mine eyes to drop a tear. 

The friends of ny yoiuh— 

O, where are theyf 
Voice of the past! 

Have they gone for aye f 
A murmoring wail tells the sorrowful tale — 
They have {Msa'd away !— they have pam'd awif 

Oh, then, I weuM not travel e'er 

The partief life, if ail are gone s— 
I we^d be near my grave once moM^ 

Rather than live alone. 
Tve seen enoegh ef life, to know 

That all is vanity— 
Tbera'sMthing real-^hut tta waa 
These's neihing certain here b e l a w, 

Bnr this m all stittf iftr ' 
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CHARLES 



A TALE OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION., 



BY THE AUTHOR OF "THE ADVENTURES OF A BACHELOR.' 



CHAPTER I. 

Tbi8 tale ifl one of the thouoand, remaining untold, 
of tke 'dark day* of the Revelation. Who that has 
merely perused the most important events of that bra, 
inch as was the province of .the historian, being only 
a iaithful record of the transactions of public magni- 
tude, can conceive the numberless ihrilling incidents 
connected with humble individuals 7 

The former is preserved in the archives of bur 
country : the latter may yet, and should be, revealed, 
by the few remaining survivors of that epoch, ere they 
become dubious traditions, or the improbable crea- 
tions of the imagination. This story, in many parti- 
culaiB, is vouched for by one who lived at the time, 
and hod a knowledge of the things treated of. 

Charles — — — was bom in France, from whence 
bis parents removed to this country, when he was an 
infant. When but a lad, he evinced extraordinary 
manifestations of intellect; and was furnished by his 
indulgent and happy parents with every facility of ac- 
quiring a good education. Unlike most youths of^is 
condition, the only and beloved child of wealthy and 
respectable parentage, instead of being spoiled by 
their caresses, he devoted more than common atten- 
tion to his tutors, seeming to enjoy, with peculiar zest, 
all their instructions. 

Thus delightfully were his days passed, until the 
slight stripling was emerging into manhood, but yet 
retaining the effeminacy, or delicate mould of form 
nnd features, so frequently observable in those born 
and reared in cities. 

But ere long, calamities of direful hue succeeded 
to his days of peaceful sunshine. First, he was bereft 
of his mother by a prevailing epidemic— then came 
the loss of fortune ; which was quickly followed by 
the demise of his father. A particular description of 
these events is not requisite ibr our purpose. The 
cause of many a train of misfortunes is indescribable, 
but sufficient for the scathed is the evil thereof! 
Many fidl from their loily stations amongst men, though 
virtuous and prudent, like the leaves from the green 
oak, that were not more exposed to the fury of the 
storm than their fellows that yet remain. Others rise, 
though less meritorious than their compeers, like/ the 
water-spout in the ocean, and in vain may we conjec- 
ture why one drop should be exalted above another. 

Charles was in utter destitution. He yet remained 
at liis boarding house, (his parents had resided at a 
pleasant villa in the neighborhood of the city,) but 



was deprived of his preceptors, and having no proe- 
pect of obtaining the means of support, he experi- 
enced acute addition to his wretchedness, in the 
c^nge that came over the aspect of his acqoatntancea. 
He had the mortification of being told that he must 
seek other lodgings by his hitherto obmquious host, 
who had oflen expressed for him scarce less than pa- 
rental attachment. Pity is more talked of than enter- 
tained. Many would really take pleasure in amelio- 
rating the condition of the unfortunate, were it not 
that they would bo compelled to open ihoir purses to 
do it. Flinty hearts and wire strings to them, are not 
half BO adamantine as the silken strings and frail in- 
terstices of -a well-filled purse. A commiserating 
tongue will tell that the former is benevolent and 
sympathizing — but the irascible button on the pocket 
declares that the latter acts only for its own benefit 

Charles for weeks strove in vain to procure some em- 
ployment to enable him to live. Disappointed in every 
application, he finally set out alone on foot, determined^ 
as. a last resource, to present himself to a distant rela- 
tion in New Jersey. This relation was named Barton; 
the father of Charles had more than once assisted him 
in his pecuniary arrangements, but this, he thought^ 
had been repaid by ingratitude, and a subsequent 
coolness existed between the families ever afler. This 
caused our hero to hesitate long before he yielded lo 
th9 necessity of applying to his only surviving kin- 
dred. 

Mr. Barton was a farmer, industrious and grasping, 
without much regard for the good will of men, and 
was fast getting rich. He concealed his political sen- 
timents, or rather was thought to embrace either side 
alternately, as his immediate interest dictated. With 
this reputation, he partook but Ifttle of social inter- 
course with his neighbors, and when business called 
him not forth, he shut himself impenetrably up with 
his family. He, too, had but oiie child — a daughter. 
Mary was a pale, quiet, dark-eyed girl, whose lips 
rarely sported a siffile, yet she was considered hand- 
some. Her thoughtful brow and grave deportmenf 
excited the interest of those that might, by chance^ 
behold her, and some pitied her lonely condition, (her 
mother having dipti in giving her birth,) and regretted 
that one apparently so well calculated to adorn socie- 
ty, should be immured in unbroken seclusion, with 
such a callous and rigid companion, though that being 
was her father. Yet if any imagined she was debar- 
red of all the pleasures of life, and pined in solitude 
for enjoyments, from which she was ezduded by an~ 
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unfeeliDg psrant, they were much mutaken. Not 
hsTiiif ieen, much leu tailed, the diitipationi and gay 
frirolities of faahionalbe society, she was conteot to 
enpby her leisure hours in reading, or bending over 
her guitar. She had her books, her flowers, her 
munc, and her birds. Her meditative look was the 
necesHiry product of solitude, and iCshe did not\>ften 
betray the buoyant joyousness of the hoyden, still she 
was exempt from woman's greatest curse— disappoint- 
ment, or treachery in love. 8he had never eipe- 
rienced the malice of a rival, nor envied the more 
ftsdnatiDg charms of another. She -had never loved, 
but had attained the age and power to love. At this 
juncture, lemales more resemble angels than at any 
subsequent period of their existence. So, at least, the 
ibrlonaCe swain imagines, who enjoys her first and 
only aflfection in all its force. 

When Charles presented himself, Mr. Barton greet- 
ed him merely with civility. He was received into 
the family, but without the ceremony of a hearty 
welcome, and was informed that he might consider 
himself in posseasion of a home, but that it was ex- 
pected he should contribute for hii maintenance, such 
labor as might be required of him. To this he readily 
assented, and was pleased to observe a slight smile, 
but one of kindness and encouragement, on the face 
of Mary, who had scrutinized him in silence, from the 
time he entered the apartment, without once having 
averted her dark, beaming eyes. 



CHAPTER II. 



CoAkiMB was standing in a small enclosure, com- 
posed of heavy rails and trunks of small trees, which had 
been hastily arranged by Mr. Barton. This contracted 
penfold was in the most remote spot that could be se- 
lected- in thfl forest. Trees stood so thick around and 
within it, that one might fail to discover the score of 
$tted beeves there secreted, even at a short distance. 
And there stood our hero, like a smuggler watching 
over his booty. Sad and painful were the thoughts of 
Charies, as he paced to and fro with his gun on bis 
shoulder. 

" TV) be thus required to watch over a few beattB," 
he mutter^, " and guard them against my country- 
men, too, to supply, perhaps, in the end, an invading 
foe! Ignoble and pusillanimous calling! No obli- 
'gations — ^no circumstances can justify, it, and from this 
instant, henceforth, I spurn the vile employment!" 
He turned from the hidden treasure of hJs master, and 
slowly paced along the pa>h that wound its serpentine 
way thtoagh thicket and dell to the extensive planta- 
tion of Mr. Barton. He felt as one that leaps from 
the deck in a dark night, when the ship is captured 
by pirates,^determined to take his chance in the sea, 
with the desperate hope that an amisting hand may 
nve him, or that the land may not be far*distant. 
What could be do without friends or money, — too 
young and frail to gratify the impulse of his heart, by 
joining his country's forces against the enemy ? 

It vvas a November morning, and aldnrngh a slight 



snow rested on the earth, yet the sun rose in brilliance, 
and a mild calmness' succeeded the keen blast that 
had been howling through the tossing boughs of the 
treel. With scarce a cheering hope, he strode on- 
ward, conjuring up vision after vision in quest of coa^ 
eolation. Now the birds fluttered upward, abandon- 
ing the chill shade, and, on the joyous wing, sang 
once more a happy trill in the bright sunshine. The 
glittering light around at length enlivened the youth 
in some measure, and he quickened his pace, with a 
resoliltion to meet Mr. Barton without delay, and pro- 
test against bis disreputable practices. ^ 

*' Halt!'* cried some one from the wayside, and the 
next moment the bending form and the long, gray 
locks of an extreme old man were visible. He came 
forth, with an old pistol in his belt, and walking up 
to Charles, placed his palsied band on the youth's 
shoulder, and long remained silent, intently regarding 
the young _man*s fine feattires. 

" Why, my dear Mr. Brown, have you abandoned 
the pulpit for the field ? But what can you do t Your 
hand shakes so, that ten to one you' would miss your 
man at five paces distant. If you do not cease these 
eccentricities. I must believe the report prevalent 
throughout the co'antry, that you are in your dotage— 
notwithstanding I have hitherto loved you so much, 
and vindicated your opinions." 

" Charles !** said the aged minister in a tremulous 
voice; he was bereft ofTarther articulation for some 
time by the harrowing emotion that succeeded, and 
bitter tean ran down his blanched cheeks. ** Charles," 
he continued, " it is true I am a professed minister of 
the gospel. I would suppress vice by every means 
in my power. Every species of injustice is contrary 
tQ the will of our father in heaven, and as his hum- 
ble servant, I would combat wrong in every guise. 
Think you not that some men whom you see, or hear 
of, are in error T' 

" Certainly ! I believe the British are wrong."^ 
♦• True ! you anticipate my intent — ^I will oppose 
the British." 
" Washington recommends all divines — " 
*' I know that, Charles. But the time has come 
when acts sre more needed than words." 

" But you cannot act, Mr Brown. You are too 
old, and I too young. Would to heaven it were not 
so!" 

•• It is not so, Charles. Listen to me. I had a son, 
(alas had !) not much older than yourself, who was at 
Brooklin, and lingered longest on the disastrous field. 
At Kipp's Bay, he threw himself in front of his gene- 
ral, and vowed to niie with him. For this he was 
promised promotion. At While Plains he fought 
bravely to the last, and was left on the field with the 
wounded. His knee was but slightly shattered, yet 
disabled him from retiring. When the enemy came 
op, he stated his condition, and requested the assist- 
ance of a surgeon, yielding himself a prisoner of war- 
He was refused the aid he solicited, and when faint- 
ing with thiret and loss of blood, he begged merely a 
little water, a soldier came forward with many exe- 
crations, land thrust him through the hi«rt yriih his 
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** The mufderer! By heaven, I — " 

** Charles, we will revenge him. After bidding 
adieu to Mr. Barton, and Mary, whom you love, and 
who ia lovely, come to my house. Leave your gun 
behind. Adieu, for the present, but meet me aa I 
have said." The old man, with uncommon agility, 
aprang aside, and was soon lost to view. 

Charles proceeded on in wonderment, unable to 
comprehend the inieniions of the old man, but re- 
solved to comply wiih his injunctions. He took leave 
of Mr. Barton in the man.ier contemplated, and in- 
atead of reproaches and opposition, the latter only 
atared at him in astonishment, withont uttering a 
word. He was forced to depart without seeing Mary, 
who could not be found. He laid aside his gun as 
directed, and strode briskly along the path leading 
through the orchard. As he was mounting the tall 
fence at the farthest extremity of the ezclosure, he 
espied Mary emerging from a thick hedge in advance, 
«im1 turn to meet him. 

"Farewell, Charles," said she, taking his hand. 
* Mr. Brown was with us this morning, and said Ibis 
hing would come to pass. He told father to do no- 
thing to oppose it, at his peril, and said to me that 1 
must meet you here — but for what purpose, I know 
not." ' 

** Mary," said Charles, faltering, " I am unworthy — 
but—" 

" What do yo mean. Chariest" 

** I am unworthy — " 

** You are no such, thing, Charles." 

*Jl mean I am unworthy, but that—" 

*• But that unworthy !" 

** I love yon, Mary." A silence of some moments 
ensued, during which the maiden's face was slightly 
reddened, but quick resumed its wonted paleness, and 
her dark lustrous eyes rested on the yout|i, whose (ace 
was bent down in fear and uncertainty. 

•* I believe you do, Charlee— but why do you trem- 
ble ao?" 

** Because I cannot hope — " 

** I am sure you can, though. I love yoo, toe ! — 
Vpte my word ! Now, you almost make me tremble. 
There — let me go — ^that's enough, in all conscience. 
Now, why are you leaving me V* 

** I know not, Mary ; Mr. Brown haa not told me." 

" I always do every thing that good man requires — 
be will never lead you wrong, Charles. But what 
will become of me when you are away f Father 
aeye the rapacious soldiers are coming." 

« Is it poaaiblef Which, the English or the Ame- 
ikansf" 

*^The latter— but father detests both sides." 

"* I know it — but our army will never do him any 
ii||ury. I must now leave you. Good bye f 

<* When will you come back ?'' 

« I know not— but may heaven protect you tfll 
then."' 

** And you, too, Charlea !" 



CHAPTER III. 

LiKi a drooping parent, despoiled of a portion M 
his beloved offipring. still endeavoring to escape the 
pursuit of the relentless wild beast, and at the same 
time in quest of an opportunity to cripple or deatrof 
it, — the only man that could rely in confidence on the 
retributive justice of Divine Providence, in the midst 
of a succession of ruinous calamities, Wtuhiwgim^ 
retreated through New Jersey, followed by a da» 
ponding though faithful bend of only three thoosaod 
men. 

The small army of pairio<s was encamped in an 
open field, where the inclemency of the weather w^ 
sailed them, in the absence of the sangume foe. Bat 
in the attacks of both, Washington was with them. 
Night closed in, and a hundred fires, which barelf 
sufficed to protect the sufllering soldiers from the i 
acute rigors of the season, speckled the heath, 
in the night, the watchful sentry hailed two i 
and the old minister was conducted, at hia own te< 
quest, to the lent of the commander-tn- chief. 

Charles, who hod been detained in custody, soon 
observed a small detachment of soldiers approach and 
pass in the direction of the secreted beeves in the fo» 
rest. He heard some remarks which convinced him 
I hat the old minister had sent them thither, and he 
was content. 

After a short time had elapsed, Mr. Brown relieved 
him of his loricsome condition, and stated thai he had 
discovered to the general (who was in great need oT 
provisions, and would see them paid for,) the beeves 
of Mr. Barton. And that he had also suggested the 
propriety of securing the ferry boats ftr up the river 
to provide against the advance of the enemy on Phi- 
ladelphia', and, at the same time, to ftcilimte the v»> 
treat of the Americans.* 

Unable to oppose the approaching torrent, Waih- 
ington yielded to. the neceasity of croasing the Dahi^ 
ware. Mr. Brown and Charles were now in the 
American camp. Neither were required to do ear* 
vice, but the former was regarded with raveienoe 
by all, and particularly noticed by the commander, 
with whom ho had frequent interviews. Charles had 
the satisfaction of seeing and speaking to the greatest 
man of his country, and his aeal was redoubled m 
perform some act worthy commendation. Many e 
veteran smiled at his ardent protestations of atmoh> 
ment to the cause of liberty, and although his arm 
seemed too delicate to do any prodigies, yet his cheer* 
ful locrfcs, as he spoke of victories to be achieved» 
were inspiring. 

'* Why did you insist on my not carrying a goa, 
Mr. Brown, whilst at the same time you retain your 
pistol? 1 feel quite able to do something for the 
country ; one who has labored with the plough -ia 
surely competent to handle a gun. I will proouie • 
carbine immediately, and ftll in the ranks !" 

" Be not rash, my aoo, but still be governed bf 

* This had been medftated by the sagacions gene- 
mi pievioualy, end was jnuaediately put in eaeoutiea. 
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wuf adviccL Tbe vielury is not lo the strong. Yoa 
■ImII aiMedily h«v« « elMiiea of lettifyiDg your allMb- 
■leni Sm your adopted eouniry. You shall do more 
without a guo than you eould wUh it. You are inti- 
■aiely acquainted Viih all the passee in the vicinity 
of Trenton. The enemy now poesess that place, and 
employ iheinselvea iji devastating ihe country around. 
To night our general intends crusiting the river, and 
needs our services as guides." 

'*.Thank God ! Then 1 can do somelhipg at last 
Bat why not carry a gun V* 

** Because you embark in a perilous undertaking, 
and if taken with arms, might aufller. As you are, 
you may escape injury. Fur my pari, I take the pis- 
tol, to be reganied as a deranged man, if taken. See, 
there is no lock on it.'* 

The American army, now considerably reinforced, 
though sffifiering almosi infulecable privations for want 
of raiment, yet looked io God for the triumph of jiin- 
iice, under the guidance of their revered leader, and 
neglected .no means of manifesting their desire of re* 
trieving the numerous misfortunes that had befsllen 
the .cause during the preceding campaign. It was 
Christmas, and msny a merry peal burst furth when 
the soldiers were informed of ibie contemplated expe- 
dition. That day the aged roinialer prayed mure fer- 
venily than ever before. His impressive manner dif> 
fused a solemnity throughout the assembly, and renew- 
ed ardor and firmer determination were inspired in the 
hearts of all. The prepsratiuns were made, and many a 
•mile and jest were exchanged on the 'coming (rohc" 
Adopting every prudential mea«ure, the resolute liand 
crossed the broad Delaware in silence, aitd under co- 
ver of the night, pruceeded on iheir way in quest- of 
the enemy. Occasionally a hooting owl started from 
bid bough, and flapped acruiM the path of the benumb- 
ed gMides; but no superstition could intimidate ihoiu. 
Tiie old man and Charles ooniribu'ed much towards 
coaducting the arny to ihe place of destiimtion. The 
glorious achievement that ensued is known to alL 
Charlea, who had displayed much gallantry in the at- 
tack* having seised a guo, and placed himself amongst 
the van, was now in transports ; and the minister said 
his prayers were anawered. 

** Now, my aoo,** said Mr. Brown to Charles, ** my 
iiail body admonishes me to retire to my pescefui 
beme. iAy revenge, which thirsted not for the de- 
struction of human life, so much as the brightening 
of (be great cause, is appeased somewhat. 1 adopt 
you. Charles, io the place of my deceased son, and 
leave you lo fill the station for which he was destined. 
Go on to victory ! and when an koemy fal s in your 
Pifwer. remember the fate of my pn9r wounded boy. 
and let his pitiable' cond it ior. leach thee mercy! Spare 
As fiitlen man*s life. And thou wilt do it— I know 
IbfMi wilt, for I have often marked the pure, though 
anleoi emotions of thy heart You are, I know, em- 
kiiioQa,and I rejoice ioit, so long as you are virtuou». 
If you aspire to great things, you may aeco.npli^h 
^m easily by p«irsuiog the right courae. Let your 
osndact be aoiform, and tend to the one object. Or- 
phan as you Are, remember that the ant is not deter- 
red fnira the poiat of its destioaiioa by obrtaclM* how- 
A 3 



Bver great, but, by diligenoe, aurroounts theik Ba 
vigilant aad aleady, and you may be a great OMik I 
have procured you an appropriate pool in the unfegr* 
and must now .bid you adieu. I set out in an hoitt 
from this time, in company with a few spies that !»• 
main in this state, for my home. Your general wiU 
recross the river to day. Now if you have any oMh 
••age or lokeu for Mary, intrust it to roe." 

" My foiher— for well I know thou wilt be a father 
to me, and besides whom I have no friend, aaws 
Mai7 — I will aot in every thing according lo Iby 
tlireciion. ^t I crave to be permitted to ride out to 
Mr. Barton's and toke Ifeave, in person, of Mary, I 
have a horse provided, and promise to return in ao 
hour." This was grsnted, and Charles wailed net 
f>r his aged friends' de|iarlure, though their iout« 
would be the same; but calculated to meet him, and 
bid htm farewell somewhere on the road as be r#> 
turned to Trenton. 

It was a noble bay steed that wafted Cbarlaf^ 
through moor and woodland, scarcely less swift thaa 
the flight of the pigeon; and thrilling thoughts aa 
rapidly exercised the youth's imagination. Deeds of 
glory were pictured in all his reveries, and io the 
track ground or side view the approving smile of iaii 
Mary^:beered biro on. 

The tall, gray chimneys emerge in view aa h» 
sweeps round the angle of an alder thicket, and now 
the tramp of his fleet charger is sounding in the 
avenue of fruit trees, leading directly to the house. 
Without pausing lo uniltsien the gate, his noble haf, 
at a slight pressure of the bit, vaulted over the aUnm 
fence, and stood in the yard. Charles dismounted 
and entered the house, but found Mr. Barton's room 
empty. He then ran to Mary's chamber, and hia raf 
VI as answered by the aflTrighted girl incoherently. Uf 
pushed the dour open and entered. 

** Charles! Charles!" screamed the relieved girl, 
and running to him, threw herself in hia arma. **Oh* 
Charles, I am so happy to see you!" she conlinuedt 
s9jiling, though team had evidently been flowing be> 
fore the youth's arrival. ** Bui," said she, " I fear ior 
ray poor father. Not two hours since, eight or ni'nn 
Hessians came here in search of provisions, and i» 
sisted on my father's yielding jhem op the beeves b« 
had secreted. In vain he told them they bad escaped 
or been stolen— no protestations could appease theov 
and ihey dragged him hence, threatening death, if h^ 
led not the way directly to the rattle." 

Excepting the somewhat painful apprehensions re- 
spectiitg the file of Mr. Burton, the lovers enjo}'ed 
^^pily the time allotted for the meeting. Charles 
i>roroised to procure, if ponible, a small party of 
American soldiers to come to the rescue, v When the 
moment of parting came, and just as the last lingering 
farewell was sadly accomplished, the report of a pjatol 
euariled them, which was succeeded by several oiheni 
n quick succession. *' Charles! they are killing my 
father! Here!" exclaimed Mary, running to a side 
press, from which she quickly produced two muskelS 
and a supfJy of cartridgea. Charlea seised one of 
ihem, and was in the act of '*>*lyV j^'^'f^ ^ 
alaoat ihurtiegirL held hi» mkpy ^jOOg LC 
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** See, Charles, see! He comes— he comes!" she 
exckimedj beholding from the window her parent 
rooonted on a fleet horse, that spumed the earth with 
the celerity of an antelope, hard parsved by the hos- 
tile party, A small hollow in the lane obscured the 
pursued a moment firom Tiew ; and when a cluster of 
the enemy dashed down the descent behind, Charles 
iired, and one of the number fell from his horse. 

" Here !" cried Mary, handing her companion the 
other piece, with sudden and strange composure, 
having witnessed the execution of his fatal aim. 

Again they were all in view, and ere long Mr. 
Barton, some seventy paces in advance, attained the 
yard. He sprang from his horse, and ran briskly to 
the door; but even on the ihreshhold, when one 
moment more would have insured at least temporary 
safety, a shot from the foremost of the enemy passed 
through his body, and he expired on the steps. But 
the one that did this was in eternity ere the smoke of 
his instol permitted him to view his handiwork, by a 
discharge from the window above. The party paused 
at the stone fence, behind which they screened them- 
selves, fearing to leap over. 

"Oh, Charles, why don't father come up?— 1 saw 

him reach the door in safety. Why don't he come 7 

/Father!" she added, calling aloud, but no response 

came. Charles, from his position, could see the dead 

body of her father, but told her not. 

"Hopkins, there is no one up there but his ghost of 
tt^daoghter. Let us rush in and secure her." 

"No, sargeant, she's not a ghost, but a female 
devil ! She's peppered two already, for our one." 

** Shall we be repuhied by a woman ? No ! Come 
on, be she witch or devil." Saying, this, the sergeant 
leapt on the fence, but instantly fell inside, pierced 
through the heart by another shot from Charles. The 
other gun, ready loaded, was handed to our hero by 
Mary, whose silence and pale, compressed lip, indi- 
cated a foreboding that her father was indeed lost. 
£re he could discharge this, he was espied by the 
party without, who again fell back behind the wall, 
at the same time discharging a volley at the window. 

" I am not wounded. Charles !" said Mary, whose 
long, flowing hair fell down in confusion on her 
shoulders, the comb by which it had been confined, 
being carried away by a bullet. Again the besieging 
Iparty sprang forward, simultaneously discharging their 
pistols at^he now shattered window, and rushed into 
the building, leaving midway in the yard a fourth 
companion dead, and one wounded, by the desperate 
oolness and fatal fire of Charles. 

** Stand in that comer, Mary !" cried our hero, 
barring the door, and leaping to one side. The mo- 
ment after he did this, three balls passed through ihe 
pine door and entered the opposite wall. Charles re- 
served his fire, well knowing the frail barrier might 
easily be forced, and resolved to sell his Nfe as dearly 
as ponibie. They summoned him to surrender ; but 
in a firm tone he peremptorily refused, defying them 
to do their wont, well ttwnre that he had shed too 
much blood to expect merry at their hands. Mary 
•poke not, nor shed a woman's tear, nor was her in- 
> paleness accompanied with a particle of tropl- 



daflon ; but she stood upright with a bright miiakeC 
firmly grasped in her delicate hands, only awaiting 
the next discharge of Charles to supply him immedl* ' 
ately with the means of farther defence. 

*' Yield !" shouted those without, ** or take the con- 
sequences I" 

"Never!" was the reply. 

This was soon followed by the crackling of burn- 
ing faggots below, and in a short time particles of 
smoke ascended through several crevices of the floor. 

" They are firing the house, Charles !" said Mar7, 
in low, su'bdued tones. 

" Villains ! would you destroy a helpless female V* 

This exclamation of Charles was answered by 
another shot through the door, which wounded him in 
the arm. The besieged were now apparently without 
a single hope of escape. The exasperated rufliaDa 
shouted aloud their determination to show no merc^. 
In consequence of the sufiRxsating fumes rising from 
below, Charles and Mary were compelled to ^ove to 
the window to inhale the purer air, and there awaited 
their fate. 

" Go down and kindle it again," remarked one of 
those without, who was guarding the chamber doer, 
on being informed by his companions that the fire 
was going out, and who insisted on forcing their en- 
trance into the' room, and ending the aflbir at onoei. 
The smoke sobsitled in some degree, but again the 
unfortunate cnpives could distinctly hear them blow- 
ing the coaU Lelow. 

" Hosza !" shouted the beleaguers exuhingly, and 
the next instant Charles beheld another party vof red 
coats coming at full gallop up the lane. Motionleaa 
and in silence the lovers gazed on the approachhig 
hostile party. As they drew near, a sudden gleam 
of joy spread over the features i>f our heio. 

" Thank Almighty God ! Mary, we are saved— 
saved !" he exclaimed, recognizing the American vpiet 
in British costume, and the long, snowy locks of the 
minister standing out as he came in fearful speed. 
The Hessians ran down to the door of the hall, and 
welcomed the supposed reinforcement with another 
shoot. Throwing himself in advance, on perceiving 
the smoke issuing from the lower windows, and the 
anxious forms of tde youthful couple above, the old 
man stretched both arms aloft, and cried, " We are in 
lime ! We are in time ! To the rescue, my brave 
men ! Glory to God on high !" To extinguish the 
flames and secure the now appalled and unresisting 
enemy, was but the work of a few moments. The 
old man rushed up stairs— Ihe door'\vas unbarred by 
Mary, who, with her disabled companion, ran into the 
embrace of their deliverer. The old man clasped 
them ardently, muttering thanks to divine Providence. 
Then, and not till then, did Mary yield to woman's 
feelings. The overwhelming reaction of her long 
pent-up emotions burst forth in one loud scream — •" My 
poor father!" and sinking down, she long remained 
inanimate. When in some degree recovered, she 
was permitted to weep without restraint over the 
body of her father ; yet she submissively heeded the 
condoling accents ofj-^th^^ol^^man, who promised to 
fill that parent's place. '^ '^^ ^ 
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"My God! all thy ways are perfect!" laid Mr. 
Brown, bending over one of the dead bodies in the 
yard, and recognizing the sword and belt of his mu^ 
dered son ! 

The prisoners were conducted to Trenton, where 
they were astonished to find the ^American afiny as* 
sembled, and a thousand of their companions prisoners. 
Mary and Charles were removed to the residence of 
Mr. Brown, which was in the immediate vicinity. 
That day Washington sgain retired to the Pennsylva- 
nia side of the. river, but shortly returned to Trenton, 
which, for a limited time, was made his head-quarters. 
Many officers attended the funeral of Mr. Barton, tes- 
tifying their sympathy for Mary, and, at the same 
time, bestowing deserved praise on Ihr heroism of 
Charles. 

On his recovery, Charles hastened to the camp, and 
was speedily in possession of a commission. In most 
of the perilous transactions that ensued, he took a 
dutiful, and not unfrequently a distinguished part, up 
to the capture of lord Qpmwallis. 



At\(A- the cenation of hostilities, he still continued 
at his post, now a colonel in the regular service. Uo 
was at Frances' tavern, in New York, when his vene- 
rated commander took his memorable farewell of his | 
beloved comrades. He too, ip silence,~ pressed the j 
hand of Washington. 

Now, with bright prospects and blissful anticipft- i 
tions, Charles was returning to claim his bride. He | 
paced along on the same^ noble bay charger that for- 
merly conveyed him to that dread scene of desolation. 
He lingered a few moments at the now uninhabited 
dwelling of Mr. Barton Much of the injury done by 
the besieging Hessians, had been repaired for the re- 
ception of himself and Mary ; yet he could easily 
trace many marks of bullets yet remaining on the 
wolls. He turned away, mounted his faithful steed* 
and striking into a hiiaik pace, quickly halted at (he 
gate of the good old minister. Ho was met in the 
yard by MlTry, who ran out, and throwing herself 
in his arms, could only utter " Charles! Charles f*' 
Phila. J. I. 
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Not when all earth is sleeping, 

Wrapt in the arms of night, 
And friends are vigils keeping. 

To watch my spirit's flight ; 
Not when the tempest's raging ; 

Not when the winds are high, 
And warrior storms engaging, 

Spread darkness o'er the sky ; 
Not in the field of battle, 

Amid the cannon's roar, 
When death-shots round me rattle, 

Stained with ray fellow's gore ; 
Not in the boundless ocean, 

When all around is dark. 
And when its great commotion 

Tosses the fragile bark ; 
Not where some classic ibuntain 

Rolls its pure stream along ; 
Not on the vine-clad mountain, 

Nor in the land of song. 

Wish I to die ! 



But in the silent even. 

When noture's in repose, 
And when the distant heaven 

Its brightest colors shows ; ^ 
When the warm sun is setting 

Behind the western skies. 
Upon the azure letting 

His golden, gorgeous dyes ; 
When the light zephyrs straying. 

Shall kiss my feverish cheek, 
And round my temples playing. 

In gentle whispers speak ; 
When softest prayer is hushing ^ 

The voice of grief, then low. 
And one dear being's brushing 

The death-damps from my brow ; 
When on my ear is falling 

Music that calms the breast. 
And angel bands are calling 

My spirit to its rest, ^ 

Digitil wish todieOglC 
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Tnis day» being the feaflt of St. Johfi, I pat on niy 
ellow vest and doublet, richly laced with gold, ^iih 
utlons of topaz, end my black velvet cloak lined with 
'elluw, silk, with a clasp curiously wrought in jet, 
viih a topaz in the midst, and diamond at the ends, 
vith a bUt-k cap and feather, turned up with yellow, 
jid a diamond clasp. On my legs 1 wore silken hose, 
vith booid of Hne undressed leather. I did place ib^ 
word wiih a rich diamond hill, the which was given 
ne by the Duke of Venice, in a black velvet scabbard 
hat I had to match the cloak. Having ruffled out 
ny fine feathers in this guise, I went forth to see the 
ihow, and to pay my respects to the (fuke. Under- 
(fanding how there was to be a review in the place 
)f St. Mary the Greater. I went thither on foot, being 
oined by signor Federigo, signor Checco,* signor 
>lufic,t and other brave young gentlemen. Being 
Mime to the great sqiiare^ the Grand Duke raw me, 
irid moiiiined me to come to him, which presently 1 
Jid. Having made ray bow, I placed myself behind 
o see the show. Presently there was a great shout- 
ing at the corner on the left hand of the church, 
which was to greet the coming of signor Pietro Buo- 
3Aroti, a most noble gentleman to look at, and of roag- 
lificent living. After these were other shoutings — 
Quw for this gentleman — now for that, at whose 
coming our circle somewhat increased iteelf, albeti 
the duke always kept me near him, being pleased to 
do me honor. Presently, in the opposite corner, was 
a groat noise and shouting, the which died not off 
again, but it kept up, even till the crowd opening, 
there issued from amongst them three men on ho'rse- 
back. The first, who might seem the master, was on 
a white hurse, small and stout, like a Flemish breed 
He was dressed somewhat plain, wearing blue clothes 
with white trimmings, but very plain. He seemed 
about ddy, or indeed more, for his hair and beard 
were quite white, and the top of his head was bald ; 
for he carried his hat on the fist of his right hand, like 
a hawk, for coolness. His face was smooth and ruddy, 
and he smiled like any child ; and truly, when he 
drew nigh, meihought I had no where, nor at any 
time, seen a more lovely countenance. His eyes were 
Bolt and bright, like a young girl's, albeit they had a 
few wrinkles at the cortier. Ever, as he rode, he 
kept bowing his head to the people, who, on t(ieir pari, 
shout so luMiiLy ond variously, that all was a Bubel 
like coi'fusion, and none might distinguish what he 
•aid. Soon as the Grand Duke saw him, he walked 



* The Rnslinh mode of writing at the tiuie — ixiT 
Cecco. the familiar lor.n of FranceKo. 

t Who signor Olatfe may be. or what the true or- 
thography of his name, we cannot divine. 



towards him suddenly, bis face brightening ap, M 
though he had seen the pleasanteat sight in the worUI. 
When the elder geutleimin saw the duke making that 
way, he alighted from his horse and walked up to bii 
highness, and would have knelt; but the duke pra* 
venting him, embraced him very lovingly, crying— 
" Signor Alberto, not often are we gifted with your 
good company; and now you come, 1 know it, on some 
bu<»i«)ess — some business of bounty." The old geniU- 
man, smiling afresh, and bowing very graciously, 
said — '* With your highness's permission, I have come 
lo kiss your hands, and learn your health, if not to see 
the show." ** Truly, signor mio," said the duke, **few 
heads so old as yours would have leisure or content 
enough to teke pleasure in these levities; but you 
have kept a young heart, preserving it in the sweet- 
ness of your dispositions.*' Whereat the old gentle- 
man bowed and laughed, like one who would not 
bandy words, knowing they would but run in the 
same course; and so the Grand Duke walked back to 
his station, keeping the old gentleman very close by 
him," like a brother, or a very dear friend. 

And now I had more leisure to observe the two 
men that were with him. One of them was a brave 
looking young man, very decent in his comportmentf 
like the lackey of a gentleman of respect. But the 
other was very notable among servants. He wore a 
serving man's dress, and had taken the rein of the old 
gentleman's horse, snatching it, as I thought, with a 
a rude kind of greediness. He was a very noble 
looking man, that might have graced any title or sta- 
tion. His stature was tall and comely, but meagre 
withal ; his hair a grizzled black ; his face very pale, 
anxious, and melancholic, and his eye large, blacky 
dark skinned, and deeply set under his brow; hia 
action was majestical as any prince, and he rode •• 
if he were born to commund rather than to serve: 
whilst I was observing him, the duke beckoned a 
gentlemon and whispering him, sent him to this lackey 
of signor Alberto, as the ojd gentleman was called. I 
saw the gentlemon go op to him ; but certainly I 
thought that ray eyes were distraught, when they 
made me see that the gentleman, pulling ofl^ his bat 
with respective gravity, bowed very low, and said 
something to the tall -lackey; at which he turned lo 
his fellow, and seemed very humbly to ask him to , 
take the beasts in charge; for presently dismounting, 
he accompanied the gentleman to the dulce. Whea 
he had knelt, and kissed his highness *s hand, the duke 
raised him up, and embraced, and then spake with 
him in a very courteous guise ; but I was npt near 
enough to hear the matter of their discourse. Whea 
the duke had done, he stepped behind, and several 
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biiii,waM With an eutbraca, MMae 
with • grappling of hand, and mmim only bowing very 
temMy, and be all the while making aaiiable re 
tana, like a great lord. All these admirable aightv 
did perfectly amaae'ine, naking my eyea seem ready 
to craek for straining to atare at them, ao unmannerly 
waa I Bsade by the aatoninhnienu New, preaenily. 
the review began, and it waa mighty line. * • * 
When it waa over, I heard one aay that the duke 
waa going to atgnor Albeno'a, at which many smiled 
And one gentleman enid that Alberto never came into 
the city without returning heavily and richly laden — 
namely, with ihe Grand Duke. But a few looked 
very aoUcn; it might be because they would be disap- 
pointed of the gala in the evening; for I found ihsi 
the duke went attended very slightly. Whilst they 
were talking of these things, which 1 only hslf under 
alood, because of Iheis newness, the Grand Duke msHe 
m sign to me, and i drew nigh. *' Signor Le^sile."* 
Olid he, (for so lie qaUa me. not being ready at my 
Dame.) i muU take yoa with me. with signor Alberto'b 
good Jeave.** 

Signor Alberto toqk me by the hand, and said that he 
should be proud to take me home niih him. If I could 
pardon hia rode entertainment. And ao we set forth 
Kow I found that only, two gentlemen went besides 
the Grand Duke and me. The tall lackey held sfgiior 
Alberto's stirrup. and rode behind him with his fellow 
•a before. Signor Alberto's house lay a mile or so 
iviihout (he walls, up a pleasant hill, in a vincyartT 
As we passed in at the gate, one of the gentlemen who 
accompanied oa, whom I knew very well, said to me, 
" You should know, sir, that as soon uf ever the duke 
paaaea these gates, be will not be called by hia tiilr 
may mate, nor be treated in any respect difierently 
fiom other gentlemen. lie aaya, with a most pleasant 
and true conceit, th^i ««m« jg th« Land of Goudness, 
where signor Alberto is sovereign ; w«»,-*--.afciai4e8s. 
veracity, that himself is not of very high rank therein. 
« What then, air, does it please his highness to be 
atyled ?" ** Signor Lorenao, nothing more ; and it 
diapleasea him to be treated with ceremony." 

We apent long time in the gardens most pleasantly. 
being served with sherbet and fruits, and ices, and 
gMedtly devouring the discourses of signor Alberto 
and the Grand Doke, and admiring that the Grand 
Poke waa always called plain Master Lnurencp. and 
did daaeourae most pleaaantly, and meifaoHght he never 
teemed so merry. 

Pf«sently we were called in to a goodly entertain 
nent wliich had been prepared for us. Signor Al- 
berto took his place at the head of the table, with the 
Grand Doke on his right hand, and me on his left. 
The tall lackey, not forgetting his duties, which he 
filled ao strangely, placed himself, not behind the 
Grand Duke, but behind signor Alberto; and h# served 
him during the dinner so eagerly, that it seemed to me. 
now he waa an officious servitor, now a most dutiful 
and tender son. The Grand Duke sometimes spake 
with him pleaaantly. and he answered easily, like one 
bred to a high aiatioo, showing a ready wit 



but 
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withal respectfully , and like ana wka waa 
melancholy. 

Truly, the time we apent with aigner Alberto wan 
most pleaaant, and he invited me. wiih great show «C 
kindnesB, to come often to his house. We look leava 
so late as niae o'clock of the night, returning to 
town by dark. A son of signor Alberto's attended the 
Grand Duke to town, and servants with torcfaea 
Passing outside the gales, the Grand Duke again ba> 
came his highness, which waa a most strange power 
of the gates. ^ 

It chanced that one of signor Alberto's sons did alao 
ride with us. to do me honor, a sudden friendship 
having chanced between us; he being mighty curiooa 
about our country, and our ^hipa, and the like, aad 
desiring to see all. I did lake what advantage I could 
of this, being very curious to know who was (hat tall 
lackey of signor Alberto's, and so 1 heard bis story. 

This tall man is a signor Giovanni Struni, a moat 
powerful noble, by his natural birth right. He and 
signor Alberto, being young, did both love the sama 
lady; but signor Alberto was the most favored. Signer 
Alberto was very high fortuned, and did rejoice in aU 
good favors, insomuch ihai he lived very roagnificentl]^ 
keeping a most goodly (rain, like a sovereign prinon. 
He and the Grand Duke were close friends, (the father 
of the prevent,) and in all things he outahone aignor 
Giovanni ns the sun might do tife moon. Whereat 
signor Giovonni did conceive so pusionatca malice^ 
that he could not brpok it, and often provoked tha 
other with unmannerly words; but this signor Albatto 
regarded not, as one that had the best of the matter. 

Soon after signor Alberto waa married, (which wan 
done with great pomp,) Giovanni, being pushed on bf 
his devilish malice and jealousy, did compass to seiaa 
the lady, and conveyed her away' to a castle of his. 
Signor Alberto was wild with wrath, and assembliog 
his people, set forth to recover her. and partly by tha 

^^Tr'*T~"*^~**WJSrand Duke, (who sent succors veif 

suddenly,) parTfTDy-. -^,. . t „ „ 

happy for Giovanni that he waTiiitpiWKJl — ^i!*"_^ 
Grand Duke's orders, or certainly signor Alberto would 
have slain him in his wrath. The lady discovered 
that Giovanni had tried to seduoe her, and after, Uka 
a new Tarquin. had tried a shorter way to hia will; 
but happily she brought back her virtue. But aha 
had been so sore frighted with these violences, break- 
ing in upon her hymeneal eonlenimenl, that aha died 
preaAitly. 

Then aignor Alberto became a changed man, and 
very melancholy for the loss of his love; but being 
withal a very devout and viriuoua man, he waa 
woaned from worljl I y vanities, and he said he repent, 
ed him^f many things, particularly towards Gioyann!, 
ssying that his misfortune was a punishment for the 
vain 

and he prayed 
an atonement to heaven for his fncnd." and it was 

done. 

Now, when Giovanni was releaaed, he did 
work still to satisfy hia greedy revenge; for the last 
benefit he did hold a mist notable injury and indignity. 
1 So. oae night, with many bravoea, he set upon signor 



sying tnai ois roisiunuiio i^-o » |,«...... — ..- -— — 

sin glory that had provoked Giovanni to so much; 
iiid he prayed of the Grand Duke to release him, •*af 
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Alberto ia hii own Tineyard, and left him for dead ; 
but being hinuelf wounded in the leg, by one of his 
own baie companion! in the dark, he was left by them 
in the. open road, and taken by aignor Alberto's ser- 
vant*, who conveyed him straightway lo the Grand 
Duke, for fear their master should oblige them to re- 
lease him, and he was sent to Ibe gallies. 

Now about this time the gallies were badly ordered 
and victualled, and signor Alberto, who had not with- 
drawn himself from good works, did busy himself in 
mending the' condition of the miserable malefactors, 
in getting them priest!, and better food and lodging. 
One day he chanced to visit one of these gallies with 
the Grand Dake, and there he saw Giovanni, who had 
been newly removed ; and Giovanni, looking at him 
sternly, said, " It is worthy of the fine signor Alberto 
to mock his enemy, who is helpless and unarmed." 
Thereat signor Alberto burst into tears, to see his nrise- 
nible state, sitting in chains, with his hair and beard 
uncombed, and the prison clothes on. " God knows, 
signor Giovanpi," said he, " that I did not expect to 
find you here, and how sad it makes me to see you 
■0 low." And so he knelt down, and prayed the 
Grand Duke to release his enemy, even though he put 
the irons on his legs who had helped to place him 
there— meaning himself. And so with much labor he 
procured his freedom, and Giovanni left the country, 
and became a Tuck. 

Now a war broke out with some Turks of Barbary 
about certain vessels they had seized, and Alberto 
commanded a galley in the battle, and was taken pri 
••ner. It chanced that the galley which took him 
was commanded by the renegade, Giovanni, who had 
many Christians under him, renegades like himself) as 
knowing best how to command them. Finding he had 
his enemy io his power, he was transported with new 
rage. lie made them shave his head, and pot him in 
mean clothes, and bare his back, and so flog him with 

ropes. Then he changed his humor, and ""v*. ""^ 
, ... , , J r J » - -tWin)ut him on 
be nchly clad,^aijiJJB!. This was for payment oijhis- 
dwn freedom, being a right noble and proud gentle- 
man, though so devilishly wicked. But a terrible 
•torra arose, so that they could not land. . the sailors 
yere sore frighted, and being Christians, they repented 
of their sins, and setting Alberto free, made him their 
captain. They would have slain Giovanni in the 
rurmoil, but Alberts defended him at the peril of his 
life, and by blows and good woids made them be pa- 
cified. But Giovanni did not escape so well, but ho 
got a bad wound, which nigh killed him. They made 
for the port whence Alberto had come, and being 



landed, he procnred pardon for all who wera i 
of the Grand Duke— the more easily that they brought ' 
him hack. All thia while Giovanni was insensible, 
and Alberto, being master of the Grand Duke's friend- 
ship, again procured him pardon, and the return of all 
his possessions, to the wonder of all, at his obetinate 
generosity, and the Grand Duke's easiness, so that he 
came to life again in his own house. 

When he recovered, he was at fint strangely be- 
wildered ; but when he found where he was, and how, 
he sent straightway for a priest, and confessed liken 
good Christian, and was absolved of all his sins. Then 
he sent for his brother, and putting on plain clothes, 
like a mean man, he made all his people leave their 
arms, and follow him to signor Alberto's house. Signor 
Alberto's people seeing so great a force, were alarmed, 
and shut the gates; but signor Alberto, hearing that 
theyvwere all unarmed, made them be let into the 
court Then signor Giovanni, standing over againat 
sif nor Alberto, before all, confessed how . he had 
wickedly striven to take away his life, and how, in 
spite of many benefits, conferred in all Christian chtt- 
rity and humility, he had been still hardened, and 
most devilishly bent on his destruction ; to such a pa« 
that he had forsakeii the true roligton in that hope ; 
and, lastly, how he might have died in that accursed 
condition, but signor Alberto, at the peril of hia pre- 
cious life, had saved him, body and souL And now 
he. repented him bitterly of his immeasureable wick- 
edness, and thought that -he should still die of grief, if 
signor Alberto would not help him in his penance. 
And BO he gave up all his lands and houses to his 
brother, and besooght Alberto to receive him as hia 
servant. 

At first fignor Alberto would not hear him, but 
would have embraced him. But signor Giovanni, 
with abundance of teara 9»J- importunate prayen, at 
lenath oh*-— ■" '»"'«*»• There were those who 
rtwrnght this but a new stratagem of Giovanni to get 
•ignor Alberto in his power, and would have had 
signor Alberto mistrust him; but he did seem to troft 
him the more for their suspicions. And they were 
mistaken; for signer Giovanni proved a moat faithful 
and loving servant; and signor Alberto received hn 
services withal so lovingly, that all say it is a moat 
strange and lovely sight, to see goodness overmaster 
wickedness, even on this earth, so as to make it like 
unto itself; and signor Giovanni, who hath moat ex- 
cellent parts, and a noble temper, is held more great 
and honorable as a poor lackey, than when he was 
the master of fair lands and castles, with a princely 
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It was noon, and the citizens of learoed Padua 
swarmed towards the Palazzo de Ragione. It was 
plain, there was some show afoot : some quacksalver 
hot from Venice; or, perhaps, some beatific Filippo 
Neri, wtlh new-made relics, fresh from Rome. . Of a 
surety, it wait something rare and strange that drew 
hundiads as one man towards the same spot. 

'< 'Tis forty years since such a thing was seen," said 
an old maD» who, his shaking hand grasping a stafi) 
and leaning on the shoulder of his grandson, hobbled 
onwaide as thongh he hastened to a shrine where 
youth and health might be had for kneeling. 

'* Ha > ba i that I should live to see this !" crowed a 
withered beldam, and she clapt her hands and sprang 
forward like a witch at the Sabbath. 

" Could any man have looked for it V* asked a grave 
tradesman of hia neighbor, as they both went with 
the crowd. 

It seemed that all the people of Padua were assem- 
bled at the halL It was with much labor that the 
city-guards kepi the maltitnde close-wedged, so vigor- 
ously did every one press to behold — what? 
I A eriminal, in shameful nakedness, seated oh a low 

f round stone at the end of the hall— on the Stone of 
Infamy. The culprit was. an old man, with that in 
his face which makes old age terrible. Years lay 
heavily upon his back, but a defying scorn had, for a 
time, flung off the load, and he sat upright as a staff 
He sat, and his eyes glowed like burning coals upoti 
the crowd that pressed to stare at him. He looked 
back the looks of hundreds, who quailed from his 
eyes as from the eyes of a snake. Many a rejoicing 
foe, who came to chuckle at the sight, shrank back, 
Mill fearful of his ancient enemy. There was a turnup 
in the heart of the old man — a fire in his brain — as 
he caught the eager face of many a fellow-citizen ; 
and he would tighten his arms across .his breast as 
i though holding in ft passion that swelled to burst it. 
Old Creso Quattrino sat nakedly upon the stone of in- 
fainy.^his grave was dug at his foot — and yet no 
<ie8potfrom his throne could have looked more fiercely, 
more coniemptuously around him. The crowd heeded 
not the fate of the victim, but — his grave was dug at 
Itis living foot. 

Creso Qiiattrino was Ihe youngest son of a noble, 
though impoverished house, ms elder brothers talked 
of glory, and cut their daily bread with hired-eut 
■Words. One by one, they died in their vocation, and 
^1 the eulogy that Creeo uttered over each, was— 
** fool." CresOr in early life, became a trader ; it was 
hii one l|ope to ** die rich;" it would be his glory to 
(Ittit life leaving heavy cofifers. Fortune smiled upon 
bi* de«re ; and ere the mouth of his first brother was 



stopped with the bloody mire of fame, C^eso could have 
thrice outweighed the helin, cuirass, and sword of the 
immortal warrior with merchant's gold. His four 
brothers, hired by four difierent states, died in battle. 
" They have their laurels," Creso would cry, with a 
sneering humility — " I have only ducats. They are 
sleeping on the wide bed of glory, and when the his- 
torian shall some day make known that in such a 
skirmish such a king was repulsed, such a duke was 
victorious, such a count kept his ground with a trifling 
loss, he will write in everlasting words the glowing 
epithets of my happy brothers." 

This humor increased with the wealth, with the 
years of Creso. With him, gold was power— was re- 
putation : no strength could overcome it — ^no shame 
could tarnish it. He looked upon hii ducats as kings 
look upon their mercenaries — the instruments of his 
will, the sure doers of his behests, however vile and 
ruthless. He was that squalid despot— a tyrannous 
miser. And he would die (jch ! 

Creso was past forty, when, with his gold he bought 
himself a wife — a creature of lustrous beauty — the 
eldest child of Marco Spori, a poor trader of Padua. 
Marco was doomed for a petty sum in the books of 
the man of wealth ; early and late he toiled to pay his 
creditor, and still some new misfortune made the labor 
vain. Creso, with a grim smile, would proffer farther 
aid, and then would praise the gentle looks of Marianna. 

" No, Messer ^uattrino," cried Marco, awakening 
to the meaning of his patron, " Marianna is wedded." 

<« Wedded!" exclaimed Quattrino, and his fiice 
darkened—^' wedded !" ^ 

" In promise," said Marco ; '* 'tis all as one, Messer 
Quattrino, if I understand you rightly." 

"Betrothed? To whom, friend Marco?" asked 
Quattrino, with constrained composure ; for love— or 
call the feeling by a grosser name — before unknown 
to the miser, had made him like one possessed. 

" To Pietro Leti." 

"Doubtless, some wealthy merchant? No? Humph? 
A scholar, perhaps, with a tongue silvery as Satan's ? 
Is your future son-inlaw, good Marco Spori, of the 
• Inflammati,* or ? — " 

" He rents a little vineyard," replied Marco, un- 
moved by the malignant banter of his creditor. *< His 
father lived and died upon it — a happy eld man — 
Why should not Pietro ?" 

'* And you will give your child — the tender, the 
beautiful Marianna, to hopeless poverty? You will 
blast that beauty with early care ? You will fling* her 
a prey to the tooth of want?" said Creso. 

" She will be poor— granted. Wherefore should 
she not be happy?" asked Marco. ^jOOglC 
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''The poor cannot be happy. Never open your 
eyes, man ; I speak a plain truih — a truth the rich 
well know, but never pceach. No ; it is iheir trick, 
folding Iheir purple round them, to hymn the praise 
or low esiate — to paint the happy carelessness of rags— 
the excellence of appetite begotten by hard drudger7 
Poverty ! Of all the arrows shut at our miserable na- 
ture, is there one ihat is not made the keener if whet- 
ted on the poor man's hearth ?" 

■*' That is true,'* said Marco, despoodingly — " too 
true, Messer Quattrino.*' 

" What is your state, now, while I speak, Marco 
Spori r Are you not hunted — even as a wild beast, 
l)unted ? Have you a tranquil thought ? Is there one 
fibre of your heart that is not pulled at by a rare 7 
You have children, too — things seiit, they say, to bless 
and crown you. But, then, good Marco, they some- 
times want a supper; and oh! the blessing" 

•* Do not, Messer Qoaltrino — fi»r the saints* sake • 
do not," exclaimed Marco, liAing his clasped hands 
entreaiingly. 

" There is no physician but gold ; trust me, there 
is not ; and when gold fails, believe it, there is no 
comforter but death." Such was the creed of Creso 
Quatirino. 

Marco sought his desolate home. As he lifted the 
latch, his heart quailed at the laughing voices of his 
younger children. Marianne read the thoughts of her 
father in his eyes. He sank upon a stool, and foT a 
moment, hid his face in his hands; then, looking 
vacantly at his daughter, he uttered — " Yes; 'twill be 
the best — that I should have thought of it! — it will 
be the best." 

" What, father ? Tell me, what r asked Marianne, 
winding her arms about his neck. 
" To end this — and there is but one way. Yes, I 

will make myself a show for the people of Padua 

what matters it f Tis but an hour— and shall I not 
be free?" " , - ' 

« Father!" 

** Every hope has left me, Marianne; turn where I 
Kill, I meet with scornful or with threatening faces. 
But there is yet a law In Padua, a kind law ibr the 
bankrupt," said Marco, shuddering. 

" What law? You do not moan?" 

" The Stone of Infamy" cried the father, his flesh 
quivering as he spoke. " Tis hot to sit an hour there 
— to sit and be stared at, and such is the good law, 
my creditors are paid."* 

. « And you will sit upon that stone?" asked Mari- 
anne. 

" I must— I will," groaned Marco. 
"When, father — when?" cried the girl. 
"To-morrow — if heaven will make me live— to- 
morrow," said Marco, and his head fell upon his 
bosom. « 

Marianna quitted her home, but in less than two 
houra returned. Her father sprang le his feet, as at 
the coming of a ghost. "Blessed Mother! Marianna!" 
cried Marco, staring at the white face, the cold eyes 
of his child. « What is this ?" he exclaimed, as she 
held a purse towards him. 
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" Gold, father ! gold," said Marianna. 
"How got— how come by?" raved the ftther, for 
suddenly the wildest fears possessed him. 

*' You are saved from shame" — said the girl— 
•• from worse than death." 

** How ? Speak ! Marianna ; how f " exclaimed 
Marco. ' 

" I am the wife of Creso Quattrino," answered 
Marianna ; end as she spoke, she fell like a dead thing 
to the ground. - 

From the night Marianna became the wife of Quat- 
trino, she smiled but once ; it was when she kissed 
her newborn girl — a babe that, in one brief hour, was 
mothprleaa. For three years had Marianna lived a 
life of silent anguish. Her husband loathed her ibr 
the indiflWence with which she looked u^ion his 
wealth — for the coldness with which she listened te 
his gulden schemes—his bargains made from ignorance 
or want He felt — and the thought haunted him like 
a demon— itbat he had bought a victim, not wedded a 
partner. He Pelt himself, with all' his vwealih, hum- 
bled before the simple nature of Marianna ; her gen- 
tleness— her meek endurance — galled, enraged him; 
there was one lo whom his bags of gold were but as 
hoarded ashes. Reproach at length subsided into 
neglect, then tume<] into disgust ; and, when the miser 
looked apon the c]cad face of his wife, he Anded m 
sullen satisfaction. There was an intruding, though 
a silent, witness taken hence : even in the chamber 
of the dead, Quattrino breathed more freely. For the 
child, that should be to him a blessing — he would 
mould it to his own heart— there was no mother, no 
Marianna, with her speechless lips, yet cold, accusing 
eyes, to th wart the lessons of a thrifty father. The girl 
Bhould wed a piince; yes, he had already gold avM- 
cient — and time could not but treble it — to buy a 
throne. Auretta was scarcely three days old when, 
in the imagination of her parent, vain-glorious, dnmk 
with wealth, she was a royal bride. 

Years passed, and every year, Creso Quattrino be- 
came more hardened with his wealth. Fortune 
seemed his handmaid, so constantly did he proeper. 
His dealings were with men of all nations ; he scrupled 
not IQ furnish the infidel with arms, heedless of the 
penalty; for Mother Church denied the Christian titea 
of burial to such ingrate traders. " It matters not/' 
thought Creso, *• so that 1 die rich, I am well content 
to risk the rest." • • * • 

"Humph! where shall we meet te talk of thisr 
Thus one day spoke Quattrino to Jacob, the travelled 
Jew of Padua, with whom our Christian merchani w« 
wcmt to have many dealings. 

" Why not at your house, good signorT' asked Ja- 
cob. " Ere this, we have driven a bargain there." 

" rt has been noted ; therefore, 'tis fit we deal more 
privily. Art thou not a Jew ?"• 

•' 1 thank Abraham ! yes. I am a branded, despised 
Jew: I ihank Abraham!" 

"And I— I am a Christian; is it not so, Jacobr* 
asked Quattrino, a withering smile curling his lip. 

"f have heard that you were baptised, aignor QimU- 
trino," replied the Jew. 
" And ev eloae and fi«^t««>M oomatiBxiig aaj ^a- 
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mage me in the eoDfenioDal," said CreM>» end aiill he 



** Thy conftMional! iwfaeie may that place be found ?" 
iiiqDired Jecob. 

" Where I lay by my ducato, Jew. Undeniand 
me; our church hath eyea, and ean,and — hands; abd 
bog ones." 

** All this I know— all ihu I htfve felt," replied the 
Levite. 

*' This war with the Turk — if 'twere known that 
thou and I helped the wicked infidel to. cut good 
Christian throats — dost know what might heppen, 
Jew ? Thy bones would crack for it." 
** Ugh!" and the Jew shuddered. 
" Nay. more and worse ; my coin would shrink : the 
priestly hand — thou knowest how huge its clutch- 
would be among it. I thank my good god Fluius ! 
the war flourishes. 'Twas a hot fight the last — there 
are widowa wailing in Venice. J> w." 

**! thank my God ! the God of Abraham, for it?" 
cried the Jew, with, deep devotion ; ** I have caiue to 
hate thy brethren— God knows it!" 

" Saidst thou brethren, Jew? To me all men are 
brethren — 'tie the good creed taught me by my gold. 
Bleiised talisman! Glorious property: sufieniitg (he 
haoghiy^-strengthcning the weak; giving to biro, who 
Yigbtly knows its use. a power ahd mastery beyond nil 
other jnigtiU The Turk bids for my aid ; I sell him 
urns, wherewith he cuts a thousand Chri:>tian throats, 
making Christian children fatherless. And nhy in 
this f I will tell you. Why is the Christian slaugh- 
tered? The goodly, peaceful creature covets a iair 
patch of earth— >a glittering city— the dominion of a 
stranger s river. He is an mfidel viho holds it— >it is 
enough ; the unbeliever's land is soaked with human 
Uood ; the city is besteged~*a hell of flames is roaring 
loood its walls— the breach is made ; rapine, murder, 
tad last whoop thioogh the streei^-and the flHg of 
vietofy flies over blood and ashes. Tho Christians 
have conquered ; and with sweet humility, and deep 
Aaaitaiiving, they make the church roof echo with a 
bod Te Demn! With brazen lace and iron h^rt, they 
thaak their God, that they have prospered in a work, 
Ihat devils might have blanched at" 

** Do I hear Creso Quattrino, the merchant of Pa- 
ulas T' asked the Jew, looking astonishment. 

**Th<ae hideous mockeries, good Jacob— thii wan- 
ion tyranny of the strong— have made me look upon 
ike doings of this world as a grim, lantastic, wicked, 
foolish mask. Virtue, justice, honor! What are they 7 
^^Ndi^--tiiiUittg syllables for aweating slaves, like 
Ml* to drudging camels. There is but one thing. 
Certain— gold 1 Grasp that— yoa grasp power; a 
Pi^wer, that though the poor may hate, they must ac- 
^Mmledge. Orasp gold, and you poll the heart- 
itrings of that god-like creature, man, as boys work 



"I love mydueats, good signer Creso; and yet, 
^>Bgit by ewD people, there ia, I think, something 
' kne more,** s^id Jacob. 

'^^n-'.-mon than thy duoats, iawf' ashed Qoat- 
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need I add, the smile* of ny children f'ffiid the#e«r, 
and Creso bit his lip. 

** The'smilea of children !" and as Creaa spoke, a 
sadden desolation stared from his eyea. 

*' That is a wealth!" cried the Jew, <«that is a 
wealth!" 

*• Can it be tested?" exclaimed Creio; ** tell me, 
Jacob— 'tell nle how f ' 

^* You are yourself a father, signer Quattrino— (ha 
father of a beautiful maideu ; a thing of goodness, of 
gentleness."' 

'* Thoa didst know her mother, Jacob?" asked fha 
merchant. 

" Auretia is her mother's self— her very self," cried 
the Jew. ** Tis twenty-three years ago— alack ! time 
slides, time slides! But 1 have tarried long. Where 
shall we meet to-night, since to thy hearth the Jew 
brings peril ?'* 

" By the Palono de Ksgione — by the SUme.'^ 
Humph ! See you not, Jacob, that I preach truly? The 
Stone of Infamy! Poverty, at the fount of this world, 
is christened infamy: christened! branded with a 
burning brand. The Stone of Irfamy! Right — very 
right — Mis filly called; fordid a glistening angel sit 
there, men would loathe it." 

' «« By the Stone; good. The honr?" and the Jew 
prepared io depart. *' The hour?" 

•• Stay ! not there. There is ihanksgrving at 8t 
Antony's for our victory, for we claim it, over the is^ 
fidel ; I must be there." 

*' Yuu, there?" and the Jew gaaed and then smiled 
grimly. ** Vou at the thanksgiving?" 

** Ay; being beaten, tVe infidel hath greater need 
of arms. You thank at the synagogue — I at the cth 
ihedral. Meet roe at nine." and Creao Quattrino 
turned to seek his solitary home— solitary, though « ^ 
daughter dwelt there. '* 'The mother's self— her veif 
self," he muttered, aa he took his way — *" would aha 
were not so !" 

On the marriage of Marianna, Pietro Lett quitted 
his native Padua for FleteDce, where he ibnnd a wilh 
in .the daughter of a thrifty vine-grower, who, dying, 
bequeathed his son-in-law a small estate ; and in a fow 
years Pietro became a pirosperous nan, with weaMi 
enough to send Luigi, his only child, to study at tha 
ichnol of Padna. It was to gtre a meeting to the 
young scholar thai the Jaw had hastened from Qaat> 
irino. 

" I have waited, Jacob,'* said Lurgi, wilh an impa- 
tient look, as the old man entered his dwelling. 

** I crave your pardon, gentle sir— sodden bnaiiiaai ^ 
with the signer Quattrino, held me." 

** lla ! Quattrino. Thou knowest him, then ? I hafl 
heaid so. Thou art fsiendst'* added Luigi. eanieatly. 

" We sometimes trade logethei^— nothing nsore: ov 
friendship is bounded by our ducats," said the Jew. 

** Dost know his daughter — hast ever seen the I 
tiful AiiretU?" and the youth ooloied, and I 
trembled. 

** Seen her ? Ay, a thousand timea. Thoti nayvst 
have heaid thy iaiher speakof her' BM«herr said aha 
Jew, filing his eyes npoo Luifli. 

"Anretla's mother? Never. Why sfcoiiMhaapMk 
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of her ?" inquired Luigi, moved by the scrotininng 
glance of the Jew. 

" ril tell you. The ttory, youth, may haply save 
thee much miaery — may profit the beautifol Aoretta." 

"Oh, speak! good Jacob—Bpeak !" exclaimed the 
impatient boy. 

" Thy father wai to have wedded the moiher of 
Aurena — ihey were betrothed." 

" Betrothed ! Tii strange I never heard of this. 
Betrothed ! What barred the match f" asked Luigi. 

" Poverty. To save her father from the direst 
shame, poor Marianne became the wife of the rich 
Qaattrino Her daughter — I have heard the merchant 
vaunt as much — is destined foi^a prince." 

** A prince V* cried Luigi. 

" No less ; and be sure of if, young sir, Quattrino*s 
wealth may make even princes sloop to wed Auretta." 

" Sloop to wed her — stoop, Jew V* 

** But we did not meet to talk of this," said the old 
Jew, marking the earnestness of Luigi — " we met not 
for this." 

"True. Well, Jew, shall I have the money?" 
asked Luigi. 

" A thousand ducats — and the security ?" aud Jacob 
paused, and stared in the face of the scholar. " The 
security." 

"Thou knowest I am my father's hMr. Thou 
knowest, he has no child save me. Draw what bond 
thou wilt, I am content to sign it." 

" Death is a slow paymaster," said the Jew. 

tf But the surest, Jacob," replied Luigi. 

" A thousand ducau 7 'Tis a large sum for a 
•cholar. Truly, what need hast thou, a bookman, of a 
thousand ducats r 

" Say, to spend in a revel — to boy a gondola— to 
purchase music — a sparkling stone — nay, to cast into 
the Adriatic— what matters it to theef Shall 1 liave 
the money, or shall I seek a reedier Aierchantr* asked 
the youth, and he rose to depart. 

" Stay, gentle sir— thou shalt have the money. This 
night at nine— I'll have the deed prepared." 

" Where shall we meet?" 

" Here," replied the Jew, and the youth took his 
way from the house, and, with hurried steps, sought 
the mansion of Qnattrino.. 

"Blessed St Mary!" cried Auretta's nurse, as she 
met Luigi at the door, " my master — know you not 
be is at home?— should he see yon" 

" Go-^say I beg some words with him," said Luigi. 

" Are you mad, young master 7 — Are you mad ?" 

*' Fear not, good nurse— I have conned my lesson ; 
fear nothing. Say, a student craves a qieeting with 
the merchant" The nurse obeyed, and the young 
scholar stood in the presence of the haughty, purse- 
proud Quattrino. 

" Now, youth," said Creso, " what trade would you 
drive with roe ?" 

" I would purchase your dearest treature, signer 
Quattrino," replied the simple-hearted youth. 

" Ay ? then art young for a merchant What trea- 
sure, child f " asked Creeo. 

" Thy daughter,'* answered Luigi ; and the old man 
gasped' at the word. 



*My daughter? Truly: thou wouldst boy the 
heiress of Creso Quattrino? Doubtless, then come8|^ 
to market with a ducal crown, a conntship— nothing 
less ? Thou wouldst buy my daughter — thou-^a stu- 
dent ? but I err— I see, thou art a prince, a noble gen- 
tleman, jesting in the bare gown of a poor scholar." 

" I am called Luigi Leti," answered the boy. 

" Leti !"vexclaimcd the merchant 

" Son of Pietro Leti, "bnce of Padua, now of Flo- 
rence. You may have heard of him, signor Quat- 
trino?" 

^ " And thou dost love my dangfatei^thou dost love 
Auretta?" asked Quattrino, waiving an answer. 

" And would win her— win her at thy hands," re- 
plied Luigi. 

" Knows she of this meeting? Doth she sanction 
thy request — hast thou," asked -the merchant, with 
deep dissimulation, " hast thou her heart? Thou hastt 
And what — what may Luigi Leti ofler a doing father 
for this priceless gem?" " 

" The harvest of my sword," answered Luigi. 

" Thy sword 7 A student's sword 7" 

"Creso Quattrino, my soul abhors deceit: 'tis pos- 
sible I might have won the jewel of thy house despite 
thy will." 

" Is it so ?" cried Quattrino, and his heart labored 
with hate-^wiih thoughts of ruthless vengeance. 
" My daughter would have flown from me — would 
have wedded wii]! a poor scholar ? Thou art a brave, 
a noble youth, Luigi ; thou hast rightly said, thy heart 
abhors deceit I read that glad assurance in thine 
eyes : give me thy hand," and the subtle merchant 
pressed the palm of Luigi, smiling in his face. " I 
see thy purpose, youth— thou wouldst not rob an old 
man of his only joy; thou comest to tell me this?" 

" I come to ask a promise," said Luigi. 

** Speak; the openness of thy nature hath won me : 
my heart yearns towards thee, Luigi ; trust me, it 
does. Humph!" an^ still Creso smiled upon his 
victim — '* thy features make me think of days that- 
well, well, they're past How is the good Pietro ? 
He wedded happily— very happily. I have heard 
much of the virtues of thy good mother. But thou 
comest to ask a boon? Name it, good Luigi — name 
it." 

" I have closed my book — have thrown aside my 
student's gown, and in three days take ship from 
Venice," said Luigi. 

" Take ship — whither?" asked the gladdened mer- 
chant. 

" For the war against the Turk," replied the ymilh. 

" A brave lad ! a pious lad ! Ha ! ha ! thou'U make 
rare work among the heathen. 'Tis a pious purpose." 

" Will thou promise me, signer Quattrino, if I return 
to Venice with an honored name — with glory won 
upon the infidel — wilt thou promise me Auretta 7" 

" Thy laurels 'gainst her ducats. Thou'lt prove a 
lucky champion, if thou dost compass it" 

" Shall I have thy word, signor Quattrino ?" aaked 
Luigi. 

"Thou hast her word already — is it not so?" 
questioned the smiling merchant "Nay, I warrant 
me, 'twas not the timid girl who put auch bard con- 
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I? Doabtlen Aoretta would wed the«, though 
ihoa ihouldst never cleave a tuiban ?'* 
" l^hall I have thy promiM f " praised the youth. 
» Thou halt made me thy friend for ever, Lnigi. 
Like a thief, ihou mighteet have robbed> me of my 
dearest wealth— ^aay. more, have laughed at the de- 
spoiled old man thy wit had beggared. Mot a gallant 
iq all Padua, aave thyself, good Luigi, would have 
dealt thus openly. Well, simplicity should win sim 
plicity. When dost thou purpose to depart 7" 
** In three days." 

** Thou art equipped then— «very thing prepared ?" 
" I have secured the means. At nine, to-nighi, I 
meet Jacob the Jew — " 

" Though an Israelite, an honest man. And he 
advances thee the means f To-night, ai his house 7 — 
ay, indeed," said the crafty merchant. " Well, thou 
must sup with me to-night: say at ten, good Luigi; 
Ihen we can talk of Auretta. Thou wilt not fail — 
Day, I must see thee to the door ;" and Qoattrino, with 
well acted courtesy, attended the duped Luigi to ihe 
threshboldi As the merchant stood at his door, a mes- 
seoger from Venice arrived, bearing a letter ior Quat- 
triDo. 

" X pray, signor/' said ihe man, */ that it may 
^g good new£ — but there are grievous rumors in 
VcDice." 

A moment, Quattrino glared at the messenger ; then 
hurriedly broke the seal. Another moment, and he 
daggered like a drunken man. ** Gone ! lost.' sunk V* 
he screamed, and his face grew livid. 

" Signor— good signor!" cried Luigi, grasping the 
armofCreso. 
** Tis true, then 7" asked the messenger. 
''My argosy — worth a princedom — and sunk!" — 
gTMned Quattrino. 

"Say not so, good signor; hope the best," said 
Loigi. 

Quattrino looked -as one stunned at Luigi, and then 
gnsped his hand, and with a forced smile, said — 
"No matter: the loss shall not spoil our supper. 
Mind— at ten to-night, Luigi ; at ten to-night." he re* 
pasted, the messenger standing by, " I shall expect 
FOB- The news shook me a little — but 'tis over. Re- 
iMmbsr, Luigi — at ten," and Quattrino, followed by 
the messenger, turned into his house. 

Ai the dock struck nine, Luigi knocked at the 
to of the Jew. The deed was epeedily signed, and 
Loigi, with the counted ducjits, bade the Jew good 
Dight Ere the Jew could place the deed in his chest, 
be heard the cries of Luigi and a noise of struggling 
men. The Jew rushed inio the street, when Luigi, 
making to the house, fell into ihe old man's arms, 

"Holy Abraham! what has happened?" exclaimed 
Ae Jew. 

"A villain set upon me— 1 am slain!" cried the 
r<)Qik, and he slipped from the feeble hold of the Jew, 
uid fell dead upon the earth. v 

The neighbors ran into the street — ihe watch came 
up— the Jew was seixed on suspicion of the murder, 
00 nan but himself being found near the body. His 
<:i««d was sufficient evidence of his wtcked n sas he 
^vtt % Jew, and that-of itself, waa witness against him. 



Hia house was ransacked by the officen of justice^ 
and all his papers seised. 

" Thou art innocent of the murder 7" aaid the iM- 
cer, *' well, it matters not ; thou wilt have work 
enough to answer for thy treasons." 

"I will confess all — every thing — ^but spare my 
life— let me be saved from torture," cried the Jew, 
and he lore his beard, and howled in agony, when ht 
beheld the the discovered papers proving his corre- 
spondence with the agent of the Turk. " I — ^I waa 
not alone in the bargain," exclaimed the Jew—** the 
Christian merchant^ there is proof of it— Creao Quat- 
trino was my partner." 

Ere midnight, Creeo Quattrino and the Jew Jacob 
were ftsl in jail~prisoners to the state. The assassin, 
hired by the merchant.. had done his work; but the 
blow that did a murder, helped to reveal a treason. 

The wntched Jew was doomed to the wheel«-the 
Christian merchant obtained his freedom, but only 
with the loss of all his wealth. He was fined for hia 
treasons to an amount that absorbed his every posses 
sion, leaving him a debtor to many, who, in iheir time, 
thwarted and oppressed by Quattrino, resolved to 
revenge themselves of his past tyranny. Quattrino 
Blood in the streets of Padua without a home, wtlhout 
a meal, save at the hands of charity. 

" And is it come to this? And shall I die poor-^ 
after all — a beggar !" he cried, half resolved to end hia 
miserable life ; and then the hope, vain as he thought 
it, the hope of future 'fortune, made him bear the load 
of life — ^ne, he could not die a pauper. 

''And now, signor 7 The five thousand cidwimi 
between us— I hav« need of them," said a creditor to 
the broken merchant. 

- Give me time— a litde time, good Battista," soU- 
cited the humble Creeo. 

" Ay, and more than thou hast given to any man : 
my crowns, to-morrow, or the jail," answered the 
creditor. 

** The jail ! What— a felon debtor 7 Thou do|^ 
thou cur, that—" 

"Is it so 7" -said the creditor. ''Well, then, to- 
morrow look thou to lie in debtor's straw." 

All night Quattrino wanderad through the streeta. 
His reason reeled beneath his misery. He paused 
before the Palaza di Ragione ; and, as he stood, a 
monk — who had been to confess a dying man— ap- 
proached him. 

"Blessed St. Antony!" cried the friar, ** is jt the 
merchant — is it signor Qoattrino f' 

"Mo. The merchant is dead — ^I am his ghost, 
doomed to wander where the rich man lived in glory," 
answered Creeo. 

"What was thy wealth?— perishable dust! My 
son, there is better wealth hoarded for thee." 

" Where, monk — where 7" asked Quattrino.^ 

" Wealth eternal," replied the friar. 

"Humph! Canst lend me ten thousand preaent 
ducats 7" demanded Creso. " Look there ! Is not that 
the Stone of Infamy f And now, see"— and Quattrino 
griped the arm of ihe friar*-" see, who stands there 
and beckons me* to it! Dost not see hia 7 I^wk— 
tia young Luigi — ^he, the scholar, who was slgin. He 
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p to rit there : me ! Cm«o Quattrino, ibe 
princely merchant of Padua, throned on the Stmie of 
htftrmtiX Ha ! ba !" And, wiih a yell, the paaper 
Cieto rosbed from the shoddering friar. 

The next day Quail rino encountered Baltiafaw — 
«'Now, merchant?*' said the creditor — ^^ my ducats, 
my ducatB, good Meaaer Crete — roy ducats, or the jail : 
fbere — for who in Padua hath not feD the biiternem 
of thy opprenion f there thou ahalt rot and die my 
debtor ?" 

" Die thy debtor ! Thy debtor? — ^a crawling chap- 
man !~-thoa, who in my days of wealth didtt cringe 
before me like n beaten hound ? — I ^%i^^ and spit at 
tibee!" exclaimed old Creao. 

** Arrest him at my rait ; to the jail with him,*' 
eried Battitta to a ready officer. 

** nold-^hold !" Bhmtted Creso^-*« I — t claim ny 
privilege— the privilege of a citizen of Padua.** 

** What privilege T asked the officer. 

•* The — the" — Creso stood conyolsed with pasiion ; 
**I will not die thy debtor — I will tit upon the SKme." 

The crowd that were gathered about Creso and his 
creditor, echoed the ** Stone P* end looked astonished 
At each others' faces— and then, as rejoicing at a pro- 
mised feast, whooped and shouted—** Qjaitrino on the 
Stone of lifamyr " Creso a bankrupt !" 



The Best morning Creao, the golden merchmt, al 
he was called, became a speciarle of shame and 
wretchedness to the men of Padua ; ibr one hour, ho 
sat upon the Stone rf Infmny! 

** Now, Quattrino, the time is op — Ihon hast sat the 
hour-^ihy debts are paid," said the Judge. 

** I am no debtor, by the law of Padua ?'* asked 
Quattrino, and with an eflbrt he rose from his fgno- 
roiniousseat, and griping the armofoneof the guards 
with the gripe of death, he looked as one risen from 
his coffin; **I die no debtor!" be gasped, and fell, 
huddled, to the earth. 

'* Santa Maria ! he's dead," exclaimed Battista. 

** Ha! ^a! he's dead !" screamed an old crone. 

Ere the beggar Quattrino was borne from the Hall, 
there was a cty of *^The argosy — the argosy!" — and 
a messenger from Venice hnrried through the crowd 
to the self-puisoned crimipal. Quatirino's vessel, ru- 
mored as lost, rode in tfaO Adriatic, freighted with 
unbounded wealth. 

"She's nife!— she's -h^re!" exclaimed Quattrino^ 
and he writhed with the poison, ** in port ! safe in 
port! Ha! ha! I die no pauper — I die" — and with 
bis eyes glazing upon the messenger of fortune, the 
miserable Creso *< died rich." 
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Um went in the foUoess of boyhood and pride, 
Hope, wreaih'd with young roses, career*d et his aide, 
▲ad aoatter'd the sunbeams from off her light wiBg» 
to gild with glad pvMBises every diiag. 

He walk'd among fleweis that weloom'd his ieet, 
While the rivulet murmur'd its melody sweet. 
The spring bird sang biy the on the neighboring spray. 
And the wanderer smiled as ho wended hie way. 

He left the young bloasomB i« childhood he nanft, 
£fe the tree in its fullness of beauty covld burst, 
Aad the fond hoarls that haliow'd the hearth of his 

home, 
He heedlessly left, in his boyhood to 



And proud was the Ibototep, end iearlsoi, and free. 
That paced o'er the waves of a far swelling sea. 
And sail o'er the water, refulgent and bright* 
The gkdetaor of hofo was the waadeier's light. 

Bal lime wrooght e ehMge, end the slw wvBod 

night, 
rrjU froble Md Mat spm ils #iiMMrt«g light. 



And scares thro' its mists o'er the ocean's dark fiwi^ 
Cottld he iraoe the lov'd scenes orhis boyhesd mA 



And when the dark locks on his forehead wars 
The wanderer oame to the haunis of his play, 
The flowers that budded wherever he trod. 
Lay wither'd end pale on the deaelale aod. 

The waters were still that had led him eloog. 
With lullaby murmurs of music and song. 
The birds had forsaken their nests in the bough, 
And dreary and dark was its loneliness now. 



The step of the aged was feeble and weak. 
And time ploughed the furrows of care on his cheek, 
And he stood in the once happy hall of his birth, 
A desolate being, beside the old hearth. 

He siood till the swell of sad ieeUngs ewept bf , 
And the feeble old -men brosh'd a tear Ifom his-€f8» 
He saw the Bifht dews his euie p awi on a* gvaees gMH^ 
Aad tlw waa dwat sKm to eis ia <HMst wilh Jwl 
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THE YOUNG LADY CREATION 



if it gets w«t She piiiet poor Mr. Brown, ** ho ho 
■ttch a taste I npihing but cabbages and potatoea ia 
his ganlen." *TU singular thst, wiih all this fund of 
YH>in passion, she was never known to pity a deserving 
object. That would be too much matter of fact Her 
oompassioo is of a more etherial teiture. She neveff 
gave onjr thing to a beggar, unless he was " an ex* 
ceediogly picturesque young man." Neit to the paa< 
sion of pity, she is bletit with that of love. She lovsa 
the moon, ^he luves each of the stars individually* 
She loves the sea, and when she is out in a small 
boat, loves a storm of all ihings. Her dislikes, ii must 
be confessed, are equally strong and cspaoious. Thui 



THE ROMANTIC YOUNG LADY. 

Tbemm ia at present eiisling in a plain brick houae, 
within twenty miles of our habitation, a young lady 
whom we have christened ** the romantic young lady," 
ever since she came to an age of discretion. We 
have known her from her childhood, and can safely 
■firm that she did nut take this turn till her fifteenth 
year, just after she had read Corinne, which at that 
time was going the round of the reading society. 

At that period, she lived with her father in the 
next villsge. We vvell remember calling accidentally, 
and being informed by her that it was ** a most angelic 
day," a truth which certainly our own experience of, she hates that dull woman, Mrs. Briggs. She can't 
the cold and wet in walking across wihiM have in- bear that dry book, Rollin's history. She detests high 
dined us to dispute. These were the /irsi words | roads. Nothing with h^r is in the mean. She either 
which gave ns a hint as to the real state of the young dotes or abominates. If you dance with her at a ball* 
lady'e mind ; and we know not bat we might have ahe is sure to begin phiUwophising, in a small way. 
passed them over, had it not been fur certain other I about the feelings. She is poriicuieily partial to wear* 
expressions on her part, which served as a conHrma* | ing fresh Hewers in her hair at dinner. You would 
tion of our melancholy suspicions. Thus, when our be perfeeily thunderstruck to hear, from her own lips, 
atlentien was pointed at a small sampler, lying on the , what an immense number of dear friends she has, 
table, covered over with three alphabets in red, blue, I both young and old. male and female. Iler corres- 
sod black, with a miniature gieen pyramid at the top, ; pondence «%uh young ladies is somcihing quite appal- 
ihe observed pathetically that ** it waa done by herself ling. She whs never kiio\\u, however, in her life to 
in her infancy;"* afier which, turning to a daicy give one actual piece of iiiforraution, except in a posl- 
in a wioe gla^s, bhe a^ked us lan^s niching ly if we love script. Iler hand wriiing is excessively Idlipulian, yet 
fljwers, aflinniiig in ihe same breath that "bhe quite ' she al^^ayscro&scii in red ir.k. and sometimes re<Tos£cs 
doaied on them, and vcnly believed that if there were ' again in inviMble green. She hns read all ihelave 
no fljweis, shokhould die outright. These expressions novclrf in Christendom, and is quite in love with that 
caused ua a lengihened meditation on the young dear Mr Buhver. Some prying persons say that she 
lady's case, as we walked home over the Heidi, ^or, \ has got the complete works of Lord Byron ; but on 
wiih all allowances made, could we avoid the melan- , that point no one is perlectly certain. If she has a 
choly conclusion that she was gone romantic. " There ^ younger brother fresh from school, he is always ridi- 
is no hope for her," said we to ourselves. ** Had she | culing her fur what she says, trying to put her in a 
only gone maiJ^ there might have been some chance." , passion, in which, however, lie rarely suceeeJs. There 



As usual, we were correct in our surmises. Within 
two months after this, our romantic friend ran away 
with the hairdressers apprentice, who settled -her in 
the identical plain brick house so honorably mentiuned 
above.' 

From our ohaervations upon this case, and others uf 
a similar kind, we feel no hesitation in laying before 
our readers tho Ibllowing characteristics, by which 
ihey shall know a romantic young lady within the first 
ten minutes of introductkin. In the first place, you 
vUi observe that she always drawls mtire or leas, using 
generally the drawl pathetic, occasionally diversified 
with the drawia ■ympaiheiic, melancholic, and semi- 
melancbolta Then she ia always pitying or wonder- 
ing. H«r pity knowa no bounds. Sha pities " the 
BOOT Sfkwum itt w wiw." Shn jpiuaa km CricQ4*« •hawi 



lA one tiling in which she excels half her sex, for sht 
hates scandal and guf^sip. 

To conclude, the naturalist may liy down three 
principal eras in the romantic young lady's life. The 
first from fifteen to nineteen, while she is growing ro- 
mantic; the second, from nineteen to twenty-one» 
while she keeps romantic ; and the third, from twenty- 
one fo tweniy-nine, during which time ahe gradually 
subsides into common sense. 



THE MATTER OP FACT YOUNG LADY. 

OrposKn to the romantic yoong lady, a class daily 
I eroming smaller, there is a class very common in 
tttaitasian liuMi^ wfatND iiv« d«MgB«l« ** the «•!> 
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tA of fiict young ladiM»" for want of a betteMiame. 
Theie yoang ladioi are always moat particularly cau- 
tious in every thing connected with them and thein. 
They were never known to receive a kin from their 
male couaina, are always most punctiliously neat, and 
anticipate old maidenism by- ten years, being scrupu- 
lous beyond measure in wearing dresses as plain and 
angular as themselves: Their conversation is wholly 
on actual things, without the slightest intrusion of 
an idea. They take literally every thing that you 
say, and are never surprised by any thing. You will 
not find a book of poetry on their shelves. The first 
fow will, beyond doubt, be nothing but dictionariea : 
the second, abridgments of histories and recipes, [ja 
general they have no ear for music, and never touch- 
ed a piano in their life. There are a variety of 
Aings of which they could never see the use. Thus 
they could never see the use of drawing, when prints 
can be had so cheap. They could never see the use 
of fancy-work. They could never see the use of 



We once met one of these matter of fact young 
ladies in company with the romantic young lady. 
Nothing could be more amusing than the contrast. 
Whatever put the romantic young lady into ecstacies, 
was sure to make the matter of fact young lady look 
more than usually, dull and insipid. When the ro- 
mantic young lady expresBed her intense delight at 
the beauty of the evening, the matter of fact young 
lady averred that she could see nothing in the night 
more than common, except that it was very likely to 
give a cold. 

But, to proceed with the characteristics which we 
were giving, it is to be observed that your matter of 
fact young ladies, if you are admitted suddenly into 
the sitiing-cpom, will invariably be found engaged in 
the delightful process of mending a stocking. Your 
entrance, yeu would suppose, might interrupt this de- 
licate work. By no means. The matter of fact 
young lady sees nothing in it, as some others of our 
weaker-minded acquaintance might ; but goes on as 
unconcernedly as ever, till the heel is finished oflTin 
regular rows of parallel straight lines, like a minia- 
ture ploughed field. Every now ftnd then, without 
lifting up her eye, she gives you a word which you 
answer. Her first question is invariably concerning 
the health of your paternal ancestor, her second ditto 
about your mother, her third ditto about your sister 
Mary Anne, and so on through the catalogue. She 
then hopes that you yourself are in good health, and, 
having declined the word health from beginning to 
end, asks confidently who it is that mends your 
stockings, thus making a gentle reference to her own 
pleasing occupation. After this, she tells you Without 
asking, to your eternal satisfaction; that her brother 
John went out shooting yesterday with a gun, and 
killed two robins; that her father is gone into the 
town about old Betty's leg, which she broke three 
weeks ago, in getting over the style near Mrs. Smith's, 
and that her mother is in the kitchen watching the 
cook making raspberry jam. This leads her to various 
acute ohservatkms, first on jam in general, and se- 
condly, 00 raspberry jam in particular. She aaks you 



how your mother makes it ; and, having thus amused 
yon as much as she thinks proper for some twenty mi- 
nutes, informs you graciously that she must be going 
now, since she *' is wanted." You make your bow 
and exit together, saying inwardly, " Hang her for a 
matter of fact young lady !" 



THE EVANGELICAL YOUNG LADY. 

Far be it from us to decry true religion wherever 
it be found, more especially among the youthful fair, 
who can wear no ornament more precious or becom- 
ing. But of late there has sprung up a strange sort 
of morbid religion among the young ladies of our 
neighborhood, which deserves especial notice; wo 
have carefully watched the whole progress of this 
disease in destroying the innocent mirth of our neigh- 
borhood, and caif affirm most indubitably on the 
strictest historical evidence, that it began with Miss 
Slugs, the attorney's daughter, about a year-and-a-haif 
ago. That distance of time has now elapsed, since 
upon paying a visit in that quarter, we found the 
once cheerful and vivacious Miss Slogs, sitting in the 
drawing room in a very plain dress, with an extremely 
sulky look, and doing nothing. We began our con- 
versation with her in our usual mirthful style, v^ich 
she had been accustomed to approve. But to each 
of our several witticisms she replied with only a cool 
yes or no. At last, fancying that we had hit on 
something to please her, we asked whether she was 
going to the ball on Friday. What was our surprise 
when, starling back in the utmost horror, Miss Slugs 
answered in this manner^-"! thought," said she, 
«< you were aware that I never go to balls now ? I 
consider them to be extremely improper." After this 
she gratuitously quoted, for our exclusive information, 
two or three pages of Scripture, to all which we 
listened reverently, as we always do when Scripture 
is read, yet not without pain at thinking how greatly 
she perverted those doctrines, which, however serious 
in their ultimate objects, are yet, in our humble 
opinion, by no means opposed to occasional mirth. 

We did not again visit Miss Slogs for some time ; 
but every now and then reportr reached us that she 
was becoming daily more particular. First we heard 
that sho had prevailed on her mother to dress the two 
maid-servants in a plain uniform of blue and white. 
Then came the report that she had set up a private 
Sunday school in opposition to the minister's academy. 
By degrees she did not come to church so often as 
usual, leaving her motlier to oeme alone. This sur- 
prised us particularly. We are curious, if not inquisi- 
tive. We called on our neighbors, inquiring the 
cause of this derelictbn on the part of Miss Slugs. It 
appeared that in her opinion, our minister, who is a 
very excellent man, and a great friend of the bishop's, 
did not preach the GospeL We puBled ourselves fo 
discover what ahe could be at during church time, 
since slie did not come to church. But th« task wat 
beyond us. A faint mmor.and nothing more, readied 
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. m thaton tucb oecaaiona'she sat before the kitchen 
fire with the oook maid reading tracts. Accounta now 
ipread of varioua smaii quarrels between Mrs. Slugs 
tad Miss Slugs on the subject of religion. It seems 
the old lady conld not be prevailed on to forswear a 
pink ribbon in her cap. Any thing else she was 
willing to give up to please her daughter, bat not the 
pink ribbon. The pink ribbon, therefore, wap a per- 
petual sonrce ^ dispute, which did not end till the 
daughter herself cut it off one night when her mother 
wae in bed. This news, important os it was, hardly 
prepared lis for the next step of Miss Slugs, which 
was no less than a secession from the Episcopalian 
Church. At first we doubted our ears — but the re- 
port gained ground, and (here was no coune but to 
believe it All doubt was finally removed from our 
mind two or three weeks afier by the witness of our 
own eyes. For as we were* walking one Sunday 
morning along the banks of a small river, we camp 
upon a shady place, where about two hundred per- 
sons were collected, ril looking very intently upon the 
centre of the stream. We ourselves turned our eyes in 
die same direction, and beheld the anabaptist black- 
smith and carpenter in the very act of turning Miss 
Slugga backwards into the water. She was dressed 
in flannel (or the occasion. The case was plain. Miss 
Sings had become an anabaptist, and the neit day- 
married the carpenter. 

Although no other }oung ladies followed the exam- 
ple of Miss Slogs to the extent which she went, there 
was acaroe one, saving and except the romantic and 
matter of fact young ladies, who was not touched with 
a spirit of secession more or less. With some the fit 
lasted a fortnight. With others, three or lour months. 
With a few half a year. During this time, the balls 
were attended by old maids only, and in consequence 
received gieat detriment, from which they have not 
yet recovered. At present, the young ladies are pret- 
ty neariy come back to their senses. It is only to be 
hoped that they will not now become as violently 
fond of amusements, as they have lately been vio- 
lently opposed to them. This sudden chapge is oHen 
the caae in republics, and perhaps even the republic 
of ycmng ladies is not exempt from a liabinty to such 
an eztravag&nce. In our humble opinion, to go to a 
ball three or four times in the year, is both a rational 
and cheerful amusement for the young of both sexes. 
Bat it is better to become an anabaptist at once, like 
Mins Slugii^ than like some ladies whom we know, to 
waste heart, health and enegy, in a continual pursuit 
of irreclaimable frivolity. 



THE LAZY YOUNG LADY. 

Aa in the bnite ereatkNi, nature has eieated the 
abib, the use of which animal our aoelogisia have 
never been able to discover^— so in the young lady 
ctealaoo we find an anak)goai elaas, whom, from their 
habits^ we denominate the laqr yoong'lady (doanaa 

Tha fad7 yooBg lady was never known la get 



throngfa the pionunciation of an ordinary monosyllable 
in less than thirty seconds. Assuredly she must have 
a wonderful taste for the beauties of language— for 
from her drawl, it is plain nhat she is determined on 
enjoying, as long as she can, every word that she ut- 
ters, just as a prudent economical child sucks his bar- 
ley sugar, instead of biting it to pieces at once. Then 
observe Ihe lazy young lady's attitude. Such a per- 
fect lounge on the very easiest and lowest chair which 
she can^pick out. We verily believe she knows every 
chair in the room by its comparative softness, or pos- 
sibly, (&B we have sometimes thought,) she may have 
been born with an intuitive power of knowing the 
easiest chair at first sight If it is winter, too, her cheeks 
are always most particularly red, from her custom of 
dragging the said chair as near the fire as possible, 
and sitting there for hours, with her feet on the fen- 
der, buried in huge worsted shoes, which remind you 
of the north pole and Captain Ross. 

The lazy young lady is sometimes thin, and some- 
times fat, but generally the latter. On any sudden 
concussion, her cheeks will shiver like a jelly. If 
you will believe her, she always has a headache— but 
for our own part, we strongly suspect that this head- 
ache is very often a pure invention to gmtify hei^lazy 
propensities. It is quite delightful to hear her coUo* 
quies with ** mamma " ** My dear, run aiid tell Betty 
that I want her directly." *' Hadn't I better ring the 
bell, mamma 7" says the lazy young lady. . '* No, my 
dear, yen' know that your uncle Toin is ill, and the 
bell m^ght wake him — go yourself" " Yes, mamma,*' 
drawls the lazy young lady, and drags herself along 
to 'the door, at the late of the minute-hand of her own 
watch. At the door, however, her resolution to go 
all the way to Betty, (who perhaps may be up stairs 
making the beds,)* fails her completely. To mount 
those pyramid ical stairs is too awful a prospect. Ac- 
cordingly, she stops at the bottom, and bawls out as 
loud as she can, '* Betty, Betty, mamma wants you— 
make hasie." 'Tis done ; she crawls back, like an old 
woman of a hundred, to her easy chair, and flings 
herself down, in a most terrible state of fatigue from 
her late exertions. 

^ Presently the clock strikes eleven. ** Now, my 
dear." says mamma, *' go and practice." " The clock 
on the stairs hasn't struck yet," says the lazy young 
lady. At last the clock on the stairs strikes. The 
lazy young lady makes two eflbrts to rise from her 
chair without success. One would think that some 
invisible power held her back. " Oh, mamma," she 
cries out at length, " mayn't I put off practising till 
twelve! It will do just as well" " No, my dear," 
says mamma, who knows perfectly well, from ex- 
perience, how cunning the lazy young lady can be 
when she wants to put off business ; ** No, my dear, 
go at once." The lazy young lady waddles off at 
this authoritative admonition, casting many a wistful 
glance backwards at the easy chair. You hear her 
sigh as she opens the door, which she closes with a 
bang, to save trouble If you listen sharply, you will 
now hear heavy feet dragging slowly up stairs. Pre- 
sently a low monotonous aoond comes through the 
oeiliBg from the alndy, as of somebody piMMasing on 
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Hi* piano ibrte. At first, it U tolerably quick. Alio* 
fioi periMps, but never presto. From allegro, it eub- 
( in a few minutes to allegretto, and so to andante, 
listens with painful attention. What can 
be the matter? 'Mow only two or three notes are 
faaard at wide interTals. Now the music has stop- 
pad altogether. Up jumps mamma, and is met ai 
Ibe door by the lazy yoang lady returning from her 
practising. ** What's this. Amelia 7" says mamma; 
'•you havn*t been practising ten minutes!" **1 
ihougbt it was an hour/' aaya the lazy young lady, •* 1 



am §0 tired, mamma ; I really can't practice any mora 
now. By this time she has reached the fire. The 
easy chair is loo tempting. Down she flops, and n- 
mains there in the same position till she is forced lo 
go and' dress fui dinner. By the time dinner is half 
over she comes bark. Every thing is cold. Papa 
ueo\dr, mamma frowns, brothers frown, and call her 
"lag last." *' Why can't you. be quicker f says 
mamma. '* Reully, mamma," says the lazy young Isdy, 
" 1 came as quick as I could. I ran all the way dowa 
stairs." Qon 



THE PANTHEON 



Amo» Vasia, IfioerM, Cetwi Diana, Venus, Mus, Merourias, Neptaons, Japittr. ▼ttleanai, Apolto. ^Enniu*. 



No. 5, 
NEPTUNE. 



Homer, 



Ipse tridmte sno percutrit ; at ilia 
Lauvmeot, moiuquc unus patelccit aqoarom. 

Ovid. 



Goi> of the fearful trident ! On thy brow 

Sits awful majesty as on a throne; 
That makes the ocean's myriad monsters bow 

In low obeisance, thy great power te own ; 
And brings the gentler dwellers of the brine, 
Whose light ami graceTul Hgurci far outshine 
Earth's fairest forms, to sport and gambol round, 
By mingled love and foar, and pleasing wonder 
bound. 

Lord of the boundless wayes,^eepotent dread ! 

From pole to pole, through every varying zone, 
Thy mighty liquid empire is outspread. 

Immeasurable, matchless, and alone : 
The sea obeys thee, and, at thy command, 
Is calm or troublous ; and the trembling land, 
Smit by the mace of thy dread sovereignty, 
Earth shaking Neptune, owns its fealty to thee 

When doud and tempest, and (he darfc-brow'd storm 
Sweep o'er the sea; when mountain billows curl'd, 
With deep-ploughed wrinkles do its face deform. 
And ocean's voice ia heard aiouad the world ; 
Amid the roar of elemental war, 
la seen, convolved in wave and foan, thy caiv 
With axle thundering up the watery aieep 
QC iVMifiMm iMaid lMn<th««iuAii«d 4tap« 



Upon the fa^reaounding whirl poors verge, 

Its fearful course thy circling chariot wheels. 
And sports amid- the eddies, while the surge 
Now streams aloft, now ihc abyss reveals, 
Deep yawning to engulph its fated prey; 
And the loss'd bark, enveloped 'mid the spray, 
With all her howling mariners, goes down 
Where wrecks and bones proclaim thy terrible re* 
nown. 

These are thy awful works — the cruel sport 
Of thy tremendous majesty, when wrath. 
Of (lower omnipotent, assumes the port. 

And wreck and ruin sirew thy direful path : 
But thou canst lay, great ruler of the sea, 
Tliy sterner atlriUuies aside, and be 
Of brow, smooih-as the mirror of the deep. 
When wind and tide are hushed, and waves all tran* 
quil sleep. 

*When not a wave appears at eventide, 

Save from ihe pawing'of thy courser's feet. 
With queenly Amphitrite by thy side. 

On the still waters glides thy chariot fleet ; 
Whilo biform shapes are summoned by Ihe shell 
Of Triton, winding through each crystal dell; 
And brawny hands bear up the almodine, 
And pearl and emerald atone, as gifts to ocean's 
queen: 

Remote from storms, where adamantine walls 

Fling their far-flashing radiance on the wave, 
Thou hold'st thy court in ocean's glittering halls. 

Where goM and shells bestrew the snowy pava » 
There, smitten by the raooobearos' silver light. 
The waten are both musical and bright. 
And, to their tune, round the sea-throne advance 
Naiaif aod Trium^ their Mghl footatapa in the danae^ 
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"Man," nj9 Sir Thomas Biowd, "ji a noble ani- 
nal ! tplendid in ashea, glorioua in the grave ; aolemn- 
iaog oatiTitiee and fonerala ^ith equal lustre, and 
ool foigetlinf ceremonies of bravery in the infamy of 
hii nature 1'^ Thus spake one who mocked, while he 
wept, at man's estate, and gracefully tempered the 
high scoffings of philosophy with the profound com- 
pusion of religion. As the sun's proudest moment it 
his latest, and as the ibrest puts on its brightest robe 
10 die in, -so does man summon ostentation to inyest 
ihe hour of his weakness, and pride surrives when 
power has departed; and what, we may ask, does this 
imtinctive contempt for the honors of the dei^d pro- 
daim, except the utter vanity of the glories of the 
living? for mean indeed must be the real state of 
man, and false as the promises of hell the vast as- 
mmptions of his life, when the poorest pageantry of 
a decent burial strikes upon the heart as a mockery 
of helpleasneas. Certain it is that pomp chiefly waits 
vpon the beginning and the end of life ; what lies 
between, may either raise a sigh or wake a laugb, for 
it mostly partakes of the bitterness of one and the 
isdneis of the other. 

Lire is like a night-mare dream in the after dinner 
deep of a demon, in which an image of heaven is 
interrupted by a vision of hell; a thought of bliss 
Itraaks off to give place to a fancy of horror, and the 
&tg:men1s of happiness and discomfort lie mingled 
together in a confusion which would be ridiculous 
if it were not awfiil. The monuments of man's bless- 
ednem and of man's wretchedness lie side by side ; 
we cannot look for one without disoovering the other. 
The echo of joy is the moan of despair, and the cry 
of aogniih is stifled in rejoicing. To make a monarch, 
there most be slaves, and that one may triumph, many 
moit be weak. 

" Who is married ?" said the gay and thoughtless 
, as ehe took up that important chronicle of 
I events, the daily paper. •• Married, on Wed- 
Bttday morning, at the residence of her father, in 
Wiltshire, the Honorable Lady Charlotte Howard, to 
CipUin Beauelerk, of the Royal Navy ;" and the 
reader passed on. 

Six 'months afterwards the servant put into the 
nine hands the same gazette. ** Who is dead T" said 
^ fair querist, as she opened the expansive pages. 
"Died, on Wednesday morning, at the residence of 
her hosband, in Wiltshire, the Honorable Lady Char- 
lie fieanclerk, in the 21st year of her age ;" and the 
reader passed on. 

This did the world notice and forget the two 
mots : yet in the simple record of that marriage and 

VOfc.lU. B 



that burial, there resided what might startle I the vo- 
luptuary in the rankoess of his lust, and wh«t the 
hermit might ponder in the loneliness of his ^ cell. I 
was at the house of feasting and at th» hpuse of 
mourning. I saw the bride in the spring-blosA>m of ^ 
her loveliness, and beheld the narrow coffin that 
housed her till eternity. 

The pamter who searches earth and heaven for 
shapes of beauty fo invest the loved Madoima of hia 
toil, is not visited in his twilight musings by fkce 
more exquisite than was hers. An Anb, had he 
found her by a fountain in the desert, would have 
bowed in speechlees wonder; ho would have en- 
shrined her delicately in a crystal niche, and oflered 
his daily worship to the image, and never thought o/ 
love~-«he was so fair. 

With the fortunes of one who was rich in all that 
makes life enviable, she was about to mingle the 
gentle current of iier fate, blessing and to be blessed. 
Around the scene of her bridal, as it now rises be- 
fore me, there seemed to float, as it were, an atmos- 
phere of delight^ a perfume of happiness shed from 
the bright object who was the marvel of the time. As 
she stood before the priest, in her father's ancestral 
hall, in the elegant timidity of patrician refinement,' 
surrounded by tho high-born and the illustrious, fancy 
could not picture a being more favored, or a destiny 
more brilliant. Her glance was a memory of joys; 
her smiles a prophecy of bliss. Long and cloudless 
must be the summer-day that waits on a morning so 
splendid as this! 

A few months afterwards I had returned from a 
short tour to the continent, and without stopping in 
the metropolis, I wont down to fulfil an engagement 
which I had made to visit the young couple in the 
country. I loft the load a few miles from the house, 
and walked over the fields, for the day was delight- 
ful, and the rural scene showed full of charms. When 
I reached the park, I met an old servant of the family 
whom I had long remembered. " Well, John," said 
T, " and how is your young mistress." "^ am grieved 
to say, sir," said the old man, in a husky voice, and a 
tear gathering in his eye, " I am grieved to say, sir, 
that she died last nigbt." '* Died !" cried I, in utter 
amazement, almost staggering with the shock, and 
overcome with a sickness of heart which I cannot de- 
scribe. *'Good God! can life never Uunder into 
satisfaction? This incessant tale of disappointment 
is astory too commonphiced to be listened— too regular 
to be believed !" 

It was a brief and ordinary tale of life and death ,* 
but brief and common as it was, it started iMliogs 
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which philosophy could not compose^ and waked 
thought! vrhMh religion henslf but dubiooaly re- 
»lTed. 

There u a moral to this history of lire, which no. 
language has yet been able to bring out, and whidh, 
perhaps, no mind will ever be capable of embracing 
in its follness. All our remarks, though struck out of 
the heart by impetuous anguish, sink in expression to 
the merest common-place. The sage explores the 
realms of thought, and the poet dives in the remotest 
depths of language, for adequate reflections, and they 
both come back to the simplest dialect of the street, as 
being all ihey can say. A grief falls upon us, whose 
magnitude, we think, might shake the world, and our 
fullest comment is a shake of the head or a motion of 
the hand. 

I stood in the abbey when the coffin of the third 
George was bone to its narrow vault. The longest 
and the brightest reign recorded in any annals was 
concluded ; all that could elevate and bless humanity, 
in the tributes of power, the offerings of wealth, the 
esteem of the wise, and the aflection of the good, had 
wailed on his life ; and to dignify the closing scene, 
prince and peer, the lords of genius and the ministei* 
of virtue were assembled in the imposing pomp of 
power and the majestic splendor of distinction. Yet, 
with all, how ordinary was that life and how ordinary 
was that character ! Focus of all the brightest rays 
that permeate the universe, he trod (he common earth, 
a common man. To my thought, this history of a 
great good man, this record of power used and not 
abused, of merit always rewarded, excellence alnayi) 
protected, talent always fostered, and religion always 
respected, spoke a profounder commentary upon the 
Qtt^ vanity of life than the glaring failures of a Charles 
or a Boabdil. T had pondered these things, and was 
now gazing on the mockery of the funeral pageant, 
and knew that a knell was then sounding throughout 
England which would arrest the steps of the thought- 
ful, and melt the hearts of the feeling; yet what rould 
I say, what could I even feel, commenauraie with 
the demand of the scene ? 

I s!ood by chance ot a window in London, and saw 
the remains of Lord Byron pass by on their way to 
the parish church yard. He who had spurned all 
accepted usage, and sedulously scorned established 
habit, was borne along like tho humblest citizen to 
rest in an obscure grave, like the lowest peasant of 
the fields. He whoso temper had defied a nation, 
and whose genius had held high war with truih and 
virtue, and come from the contest not ingloriously, 
was jolting along the street like the carcase of a dog; 
and what could man do f 

It is recorded of both Merlin and Zoroaster, that as 
soon as they were born they burst into a fit of laugh- 
ter— tho quack and the philosopher. And in sooth 
the world seems to be but a material sneer. Of God 
considered purely as Creator, every act and motion 
must be creative; I imagine that a smile awoke the 
angels from nothingness, and that man was laughed 
into being. Life seems perpetually burlesquing itself, 
and one half of existence is a running parody on the 



other. On the stage the farce succeeds the tragedy ; 
off, they are mingled in alternate scenes. 

To one limiting his belief within the bounds of his 
observation, and " reasoning" but from what he 
"knows," the condition of man presents mysteries 
which thought cannot explain. The dignity and the 
destiny of man seem utterly at variance. He tnma 
from contemplating a monument of genius to inquire 
for the genius which produced it, and finds that while 
the work has survived, the workman has perished fi>r 
ages. The meanest work of man outlives the noblest 
woik of God. The sculptures of Phidias endare, 
where the dust of the artist has vanished from the 
earth. Man can immortalize all things but himself. 

But, for my own part, I cannot help (hinking that 
our high estimation of ourselves is the grand error in 
our account. Surely, it is argued, a creature so in- 
geniously fashioned and so bountifully furnished, has 
not been created but for lofty ends. But cast your 
eye on the humblest rose of the garden, and it may 
teach a wiser lesMm. There you behold contrivanoe 
and ornament — in every leaf the finest veins, the most 
delicate odor, and a perfume exquisite beyond imita- 
tion ; yet all this is but a toy — a plaything of nature ; and 
surely she whose resources are so boundless that upon 
the gaud of a summer day she can throw away such 
lavish wealth, steps not beyond her commonest toil 
when she forms of the dust a living man. When 
will man learn the lesson of his own insignificance ? 

Immortal man! thy blood flows freely and fully* 
and thou standest a Napoleon; thou reclinest a Shake- 
peare.! it quickens its movement, and thou liest a 
parched and (retful thing, with thy mind furied by 
the phantoms of fever ! it retards its action but a 
little, and thou crawlest a crouching, soulless mass, 
the bright world a blank dead vision to thine eye. 
Verily, O man, thou art a glorious and godlike being! 

Tell life's proudest tale ; what is it ? a few attempU 
successless; a fe'w crushed or mouldered hopes; much 
paltry fretting; -a little sleep, and the story is con- 
cluded ; the curtain falls — the farce is over. 

The world is not a place to live in, but to die in. 
It is a house that has but two chambers ; a lazar and 
a chamel — ^reom vales for the dying and the dead. 
There is not a spot on the broad earth on which man 
can plant his foot and afiirm with confidence, " no 
mortal sleeps beneath!" 

Seeing then that these things are, what shall we 
say ? Shall we exclaim with tho gay- hearted Gre- 
cian, "Drink to-day, for to-morrow ue are not?" 
Shall we calmly float down the ^current, smiling if 
we can, silent when we must, lulling cares to sleep 
by the music of gentle enjoyment, and passing dream- 
like through a land of dreams f No ! dreamlike as is 
our life, there is in it one reality — our ddtf. Let us 
cling to that, and distress may overwhelm but cannot 
distress us — may destroy but cannot hurt us ; the bit- 
temese of earthly things, and the shortness of earthly 
life will cease to be evils, and begin to be blessings. 
" £beu ! Tbgaces, Posthume. Poslhume labuntra unni !'* 
says the Roman. But there is n^^'Eheu!" to the 
Christian. 
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No. 1. 



MONTEVIDEO. 



The harbor of Monlc video u open lo the touih- 
w»d» and entirely exposed to the full action of the 
only two winda (S. E. and S. W.) which are of much 
violence, and which are often productiye of great in- 
jury to the ahipping in the harbor. The south-west 
wind, or, as it is here called, the Pampero, from iis 
sweepmg over the vast plains or Pampas, on which it 
meets no resistance, and like the avalanche " virus 
accreseit eundo," blows with an irresistible force full 
into the harbor. It, however, usually gives fair 
warning of its approach, and a person accustomed to 
it can always be prepared to meot it. Then you 
may see the light spars of the men-of-war coming 
down^the top gallant masts housed and another 
anchor dropiie^ ahead. Thopgh very violent, it lasts 
but for a short time. 

On the western side of the harbor is the Mount— 
the true MonteTideo— the real and old Spanish name 
of the town being San Felipe. On the Mount is an 
excellent light-house, which is kept in very good 
srder by the government. 

Montevideo was formerly surrounded by a very 
strong wall, which has been pulled down, however, 
in compliance with the treaty with Brazil. 

Bat we have been in the harbor long enough. Let 
us go ashore ; the boat is alongside, and much sport is 
waiting for ns on terra firma. The first place that 
you will stop at, if yon be American or English, rest 
Bssured, is the hotel — the steamboat hotel-^with jast 
ioch a sign over the door as we see at our ferries ; 
sod well it may be, for the steamboat they had (they 
have not got, it now, as they could not support it) 
would barely obtain admission among our ferry boats. 
The keeper of this hotel is an American, who for- 
merly was in business in Buenos Ay res ; by a revolu- 
tion, however, of fortune's wheel, here he is: he 
ought to be called woodcock, for he is certainly 
" known by the length of his bill," (excuse my draw- 
ing on Joe Miller.) The house is as dirty as are the 
booses generally, here, and abounds in myriads of 
"pulgas,'* a very gay and lively little insect, which 
floorishea here. But as I do not stop here, let us see 
something of the phice and inhabitants. The older 
hoosea are mostly one story, built in the Moorish 
style, with flat roois. The booses that have been 
erected of late years, are some two stories, and, in a 
few instancce, even reach to three. The windows 
are all barred, like those of a jail, and behind the 



bars, like birds in a cage, sit the lovely tenoritoB, 
They are very partial to foreigners, and it is a Buttter 
of great ease to make their acquaintance, and obtain 
admission to their houses. Their nsoal exclamatioii 
of surprise, and, in fact, one which comes out on all 
occasions, as it were involuntarily, is "Jesuif* not 
pronounced as by us barbarinnit but in the soft and 
melodious tone which their language alone can giv« 
it. Are they surprised ? out comes Jesus/ are thef 
pleased ? the same. By the way, I recollect, at a baD. 
given on board the American flag ship, at which all 
the pretty creatures attended, (and on which occasion 
there was a considerable swell in the harbor, and. 
much motion in the ship,} it took some lime to accna- 
torn their stomachs to the unusual motion, and much 
sea sickness was suflTered before that happy end waa 
reached. I was walking the deck with a lovely little 
Spaniard, who, to all appearance, was as well aa 
could be — she was laughing, talking, and flirting 
away, the gayest of the gay, when " a change came 
o*er the spirit of her dream" — "Jesut! " she exclaimed, 
with a most woful expression of face, and bolted for 
the cabin. Nature was the quickest, however, and 
reached there before her. 

One peculiarity they have, which ii rery disagree- 
able, to wit : the habit of allowing coat after coat of 
dirt to accumulate upon their hands.^ They bestow 
much care upon their busts, of which they are yetf 
proud, and with reason, and salisBed therewith, they 
let their hands take care of themselves, and at timea 
they are really disgusting; they appear to be perfecdy 
unconscious that it i^ not " comma il faut ;" and how 
the little angels eat ! — ma conscience ! 

The Hospital of Charity is an institution which 
would do credit to any nation, and unlike most public 
buildings in this country, is kept in a state of the 
neatest order and cleanliness. In the sick department 
the greatest attention was paid, to the comfort of the 
patients, who all (among them were two Americans) 
expressed their satisfaction al the treatment they n* 
ceived. 

Connected with this building i^ the Foundling 
Hospital. Here every thing was in the same orders— 
the children were clean and healthy; the males, when 
they are twelve years old, are bound out to diflerent 
trades; and the females, at the age of sixteen, are 
usually put to service. On the sBaU door, which is 
opened to deposit tbeoe children in the basket, ia lh» 
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ibUowing imcription in Spaniih and Latin:—- "My 
lather and my mother deaertad me, bot the Lord 
took me in." I came away much gratified by my 

In the electioDi in the republic of Montevideo* or 
more properly the Banda Oriental, a representative is 
sent to the legislature for every 3,500 inhabitants. 
They have a President, and the President of the 
Honse of Representatives is, in the absence of the 
President fiom town. President pro. tem. of the re- 
]Niblic. 

The country aroond Montevideo is very picturesque 
and beantiftaL Most of the inhabitants — in fact, all 



who can afibrd it, live in the country during the hot 
weather. In every direction are scattered qmniu, 
which are located in the best possible spots, and are 
beautiAiUy set off by the surrounding hills. 

In winter, however, they all but live on dancing. 
All over the town is heard, every night, the sound of 
the piano— and waltscs, minuets, and eaiUroFtUmmM 
fill up the time till midnight. 

Gamblingji carried to the greatest excess here, and 
the pauion is so strong among the natives, that even 
on the night before his execution, almost every con- 
demned prisoner passes the last moments of his life in 
indulging in this pernicious practice. 



T O 



'WiL'C thou weep, bright one, o*er my blasted fame ; 

Wilt thon weep o'er the fallen one ; 
WHt diou shed one tear for the once loved name, 

When its glory all is gone ? 

When the venom*d hiss of the sland'rous tongue 

Shall emit its withering blight 
On those scenes of love which around thee hung, 

In the gush of thy youth's deb'ght. 

When the friends that lov'd shall have turned away 

From the soom'd and hated thing ; 
When the cherish*d ones of our sun-bright day 

Are aloof and sorrowing. 

When the world is cold, and the dark clouds lower. 

And hope is well nigh spent, 
WHt thou come, like rain to a withering flower. 

Or an angel of mercy sent . 



I To the prison cell of the fallen one. 
In the hush of his midnight deep, 
Like the last bright ray of a spring-tide sun, 
Wilt thou come to him and weep f 

Oh, come, lest the closing scene be near— 

Lest the last faint sigh be sped — 
Lest the tones which thou lov'dst — f o sweet— sodear— 

Be the tones of the voiceless dead ! 

Come, ere the soul shall have wing'd its flight 

Away to the land of the blest— 
Away to the world of pure delight, 

Where the weary are at rest. 

Where the scourg'd and scathed child of earth 

Finds a home in the joyous land ; 
Where jhe spirits of pure and heavenly birth 

All bright in their glory stand ! 
Columbia, Ps. ALP. 



THE DRUNKARD'S BOY 



Cbme hither boy— and let me dwell 

Upon thy cloudless brow. 
Ere sonow breaks the golden spell 

Which hangs around thee now. 

I wonld not quench, within thy breast. 
The joys that sparkle there ; 

Hot yet disturb thy infant rest 
With tale of gathering care. 

Bat pity oannit check the sigh, 
Trti^ that eoming jmm, 



With darkening clouds, will dim thy dsy 
And strew thy path with tears. 

And that, when other boys may share, 

Perhaps their father's fame, 
Thy manly brow will blush to bear 

A drunken father's shame. 

There now, with thy oompankm^ g<^— 

I would not check thy joy ; 
TVosooii die isofid will let thee kaoml^ 

Thou art a DnmAflrcTe Boy. 

R.W. 
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There wm b leeond litter, who might witch 
An angel flvm his hymn. Icnrnottell 
The teeret of her beauty. It is mora 
Than her slight penciHed Up, and the arch ere 
LragliingbeBe«OiitabMhea,asiflilh 
Were nothing but a merry mask— Hit more 
Than muiie, though her Yoiee it Bke a i«cd 
rn by a low touth wIimI. 



Blown by a 



N. p, muu. 



CHAPTER I. ^ 

THE PAOMENADB. 

Jcq. An the worid^ a stage, 

And all the men and women merely playen. 

On the steps of the M&nhall Hoiue, one bright 
morniog In May, atood a whole poaae of dandies. The 
weather for several days had been unusually stormy; 
and the ladies were now pouring along smiling and 
ehalUng, the younger portion looiting timidly up at 
the crowd of young men* and as quickly dropping 
their gaze and passing whispering on. 

" Johnson !" suddenly exclaimed a fashionable young 
Ottn fiom the portico. 

The person addressed hastily turned, paused a 
moment irresolutely, and frankly extending his hand, 
nid, "Tremom — my dear fellow!— but when did you 
arrive r 

For a few moments the young men exchanged the 
waraiest greetings. They had been schoolmates and 
h«i not met for years ; but their thoughts gradually 
huneJ to the present, and, aAer a few bright sallies, 
he said, 

"Bat come, skall we lounge up the street?'* and 
pottiDg his arm into that of hiir friend, the two young 
men passed carelessly on with the crowd. 

** How difierent yoiTall seem to me. I have been 
io long away, I almost feel myself a stranger." 

" Tou mias the morning promenades of London and 
iks thronged Boulevanls of Paris? Ah! Tremont, we 
niililariana have no time to play the morning gallant. 
Bat once evening, and even Cupid has archery 
enough." 

"Heavens! what a iylph!" ejaculated Tremont, 
without seeming to hear his friend ; " her form would 
giace a fairy's revel !" 

The lady alluded to had just left a shop ahead. The 
ezpreasion of her face, so exquisitely sweet and witch- 
ing, had ri vetted Tremont.. and as she passed up before 
them, her graceful step and full round form might 
have made a less sensitive man enthusiastic. Even 
his companion joined in her pmise. 

" Beantifal ! what new angel can she be ?" 

" Huah,'* said Tremont The lady was jost entering 
■ooiher store. Chance, doubtless, directed her eyes 
^owa the street, and once more that witching look 
ftsrinaled the young man. 



" Oh ! I remember — my wardrobe is sadly deficient 
I want some buff gloves — let's in," and the two friends 
followed her. 

In vain Tremont tried to catch her look again— she 
was too intent upon her purchases. In a few minatea 
they were completed, and she left the store. 

" Slop, madam—here, Charles, run after that yoimg 
lady, she has left her handkerchief/* puflfbd the gruff 
voice of the fat, fatherly storekeeper, as he stomped 
from behind the counter, but no Charles was nigh. 

"Permit me," bowed Tremont, and he took the 
prize from his hands. In an instant he had overtaken 
the loser, and hearing herself addressed, she turned. 
The courtly young mon for once was abashed. Ha 
stammered out, with a low bow, 

" Pardon me, miss, but — ^your handkerchief?" The 
maiden looked, their eyes met, and equally confused 
with himself, she blushed, muttered her thanks, has- 
tily courtesied, and passed on. For a moment he stood 
gazing after her — that last, thrilling blush, shivering 
through every artery in his frame. 

**Has she tamed you to stone, Harry f* said the 
warm voice of Johnson ; " really, Paris has improved 
your manners; your easy addrem would honor the 
Tuilleries— you have the perfect noncfaalaiice of « 
Bond street exquisite !" 

** Pshaw ! who can she be ?" 

" But, you say you wish to see aociety here," said 
Johnson, after a pause ; " nothing is easier. Fve the 
entree of all that's worth a visit and will introdace 
you ; but, talking of society, I must take yon to our 
Literary Set." 

" Indeed! who are they?" 

"Oh! never mind; but what I call oor Literary 
Society, meets soon. Be disengaged that evening. It 
is oomp«J8ed of ladies and gentlemen, all carious Ibc 
novelties, in literature, science or nonsense. I am, 
as Mrs. Jemima Reeves says, ' often chief purveyor to 
their woracily.' You must think it a compliment, ftc 
I intend to exhibit yon as a rare spectmen^-the twenty- 
first wonder of the world — the learned traveller, whe 
has shot bears near the North Pole, end been at the 
levees of the Cham of Tartary. No remonttrano»« 
pat aside your hate to be lionized, and roar for once.'' 

Their spirits were now high. They joked, langhed* 
praised, and satirized in turns. The tricks and ploCa 
of school, the glorious rows at college, the student's 
office, and the varied five years sinoe cnmdad on 
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ihma, and they adjoarned to dinner at Tremont's room. 
The wine was brought op, and deepite the Temperance 
Society) they did not part till the stars were glistening 
in the sky. 

Henry Tremont was a young man of fine talents and 
ample fortune. Possessed of a warm heart> and a capa- 
city for present enjoyment, which made him enter as 
if natarally, into the feelings of his passing associates, 
he had seen, on terms of equality, mankind in all its 
phases. He had moved one hour, in the magnificeni 
courts of Europe, or gazed upon the merry peasantry 
sui they danced by theXoire. He had seen the Greek 
amid his ruins, and the Cossack as he swept over the 
Ukraine. From all these he had returned wiih suffi- 
cient knowledge of the human character, and his so- 
journ at London had made him, in the language of 
ton, a polished gentleman. Perhaps he aficcted too 
much of the elegante, but if he did, it was only the 
easier to command the entrances to society. He was 
a philosopher, and be was a roan of the world. 

" And where is your nymph — ^still invisible," jocu- 
larly said Johnson, as he met his friend before the 
Hall of Independence; " come, this is the very grove 
lor the deities of the fore«t->have you watched ' 'till 
the pale stars are up?' " 

Tremont smiled, launched a repartee in reply, and 
ihey sauntered on. 

Despite the society he mingled in slhco his arrival, 
and the many fair faces that smiled on the elegant 
young stranger, he had thought only of one. To many 
it might seem unaccountable. But Tremont was sick 
of your monotonous fashionable beauty. He longed 
ibr something more than mere too and affectation. 
Although in the whirl of dissipation, iTe was not one 
of them. His mind was cast in a loftier mould, and 
he thirsted for communion with some better spirit- 
And that beautiful Greek face with its blue laughing 
eyes, the light auburn hair, and the flush stealing over 
it— it seemed, in its expression, the very incarnation 
of his dreams. We cannot define it, but we all have 
imagined it Perhaps it came nearer to refined mo- 
desty and purity than to any thing else. 

It had its effect on Tremont He thought more of 
it than he admitted to himself. It went to bis heart, 
Ibr despite his fashion he had still a heart. The ice 
-of thd world might be crusted over it, but the warm 
tide still flowed below. 

A week passed by. He looked every where for 
that face, but in vain. It seemed as if he had only 
aeen it~to lose it forever. 



CHAPTER II. 

TM LITEHARV 80C1ETT. 

Most learned Theban I 

Lear, 

Mrs. Jemima Rceveb was the very essence of vul- 
garism, but she was the wife of a millionaire, whose 
fortune had been made by speculating in stocks, and 
though ignorant and pretending, she was the oracle 



of her set Here parties were no unapt represeDtations 
of our society. From th^ rapidity with which fortunes 
are made and lost, a party in a commercial city is a 
motley thing — a little world, where bad and indiffer- 
ent, the ignorant, rich, and the fastidious literati are 
jostled in the same noisy crowd. Such was the com- 
pany which usually met at Mrs. Jemima Reevea. 
But, this evening, it possessed another characteristic 
Literature and the Belle Lettres had just become 
fashionable, to the utter destruction of balls, and the 
manifest terror of concerts ; and Mrs. Jemima Reeves, 
ever desirous of leading, had introduced a sort of li- 
terary Society, through - which their superabundant 
intellect, like cream, might find a vent It met every 
fortnight, at the residence -of one of the members alter- 
nately. They read ; they conversed on science and 
the arts, metaphysics, and cookery; in short, on every 
thing. They heard lectures from ambitious volunteers, 
and sometimes ended with a song. Besides, the mem- 
bers, as was natural, were mostly young men in cra- 
vats and young ladies who wrote poetry. They met 
merely to cultivate the sciences. No one could insi- 
nuate any other motive; but, most unaccountably, 
several ef the early members were already married, 
and, to the surprise of all, sundry tender words had 
fallen from the lips of one very backward and erudite 
philosopher, and a remarkably bashful miss had actu- 
ally been caught looking bewitchingly at the said 
innocent young man. These things were all very 
singular, and, as Mrs. Jemima Reeves remarked, ' as- 
tonishingly metaphysical.' No one could tell the 
result But cause followed effect, and Johnson drily 
whispered that they ought, in future, to be called the 
society for the promotion of marriages ! 

" Reelly, why don't they come ?" said Mrs. Jemima 
Reeves ; •' oh f sich a wonder as Mr. Johnson brings,"" 
and, as for the first time, she broached this news, (she 
had been fidgetting all the evening to tell it,) she 
looked with an air of triumph on the crowd. 

Now as Mrs. Jemima ReeVes gave splendid parties, 
every body flocked to her hous^. But the intelligent 
portion of her company had formed a coterie by them- 
selves, while she sat, like a queen, in the centre of 
her immediate set There was Angelina Tompkins, 
a profound female geologist, like her patroness ; and, 
leaning on her chair, was the admired and poetic 
Stevens, whose venes " To a Tom-til," had actually 
been published in the Juvenile Repository. Then 
there was the stiff and starch Miss Snddgrass, a very 
enchanting young lady of forty- three, who kept a 
baby-house, and seemed not unlike a slim radish in 
appearance. She was in raptores with music, and 
smiling and coquetting with a lath-like gentleman, 
now falling into the sere and yellow leaf. He, too, 
was bowing, and writhing his features into a ghastly 
smile, entreating her " To sing that charming thing 
a^ain, 

< Young I am, and sore afraid.* 

She warbled it so naturally." 

Besides these, there were some dozen others equally 
talented and interesting in their way. Coquettes and 
flirts, philosophers in bodices, and legislators in curls. 
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There were some with much learning, and some with 
Done at all ; and, at the end of the group, elegantly 
reclining against the mantle, stood Master Edward 
de Vere, who wore his shirt collar down, wrote 
gloomy verses a la Byron, and was dying for love of 
Mias Lncretia Thompson, a romantic girl of sweet 
sixteen, who wept over Lallah Rookh, and lisped of 
the cold and heartless world. 

"Oh! sich a wonder," repeated the hostess. She 
was answered by a dozen voices, exclaiming, " Who f 
who is it? <{o tell." 

" And he's travelled over half the world," echoed 
MissTomkins, as her patronesi proceeded to unburden 
her information, and eulogize the much expected Tre- 
Bont 

" I wonder if he*s a good collection of foreign spe- 
cimens," said' Miss Tomkins, glancing at a splendid 
cabinet of minerals, the joint properly of her patroness 
and herself, which, rising in a recess, gave a wonder 
fully scientific atmosphere to the whole apartment 

** Mr. Tremont," shouted the servant at the door, 
and amid a buzz of voices, the fashionable young man, 
following his friend, advanced. With an easy address 
he paid his respects to the lady of the house. 

The society was now organized, Mr. Johnson taking 
the chair: and, while the members were reading 
essays, Tremont found himself between the two geo- 
logists. There were several disquisitions on philoso- 
phy ; one declaimed and another read ; and blushing 
deeply at his own temerity. Master Edward begged 
to recite a few original verses. They were on a 
lady's eyebrow. As he became inspired with his 
theme, his voice melted into the soAest tenderness, 
and, with a"" truly bewitching look, he rolled his eyes 
an Miss Lucretia Thompson. Any one could see 
whose eyebrow he meant. She turned to her bosom 
friend and lisped, 
" Ithn't he divine ?" . 
" Sich a love," echoed the confidante. 
" He'll surely be a Byron, Mr. Tremont," whispered 
Mrs. Jemima Reeves ; " he has all that lyric tender- 
ness which distinguishes the noble lord fr&m the dark 
and turbid passion of Tom Moore." 

Johnson looked up, and his mouth was quivering 
with suppressed laughter. 

The communications were now over — Mr. Stevens 
disdainiag to bring his poetry into competition with 
that of Master Edward. The company rose to pro- 
menade, and Tremont could but select his two neigh- 
bofs. 

Mrs. Jemima Reeves was now in ecstasies. She 
had secured the attention of Tremont, and she deter- 
mined on exerting her eloquence and displaying her 
extensive information. 

''Tou must be charmed with London, Mr. Tremont — 
its society is so exclusive. Here we have no refine- 
ment, except," said she, glancing significantly at her 
self, ** exoept among a few." 

'*Bat is not our hospitality far better than their 
haoghty reserve!" asked he. 

" La ! now — Mr. Tremont a*n*t you joking ? Ame- 
rican society is so wolgar." She simpered, affecting 
a ftshionable ease, whicli Mist Tomkins thought ex- 



quisite. " I often say to Angelina, we've a great duty 
to perform, to keep up the fashions, you know, and 
perurve the city from actual barbarities." 

*'0h! Edward," lisped Miss Lucretia Thompson, 
overhearing the last word, '* they are talking of Indian 
barbarities, I think; can Mr. Tremont really have 
seen the poor, dear, savage warriors^ in their wild 
forests!" and she leaned eloquently on his arm. 

" And you have been at the apexes of Mount Blanc, 
the giant of the Appenines," exclaimed Mrs. Jemima 
Reeves. " Do tell me if it has any scarce minerals^- 
we are all so scientific here ; when we are better ac- 
quainted, we must overlook your selection— mus'n't 
we, my dear !" said she to Miss Tompkins. 

'* Certainly. Mr. Tremont must be in raptures 
with the delightful science." 

" Yes ; I always said it was the most enchanting 
branch of speculative philosophy, my dear," respond- 
ed she, benignantly. Tremont writhed under the in- 
fliction ; but bis natural politeness triumpbed,^and he 
answered : 

" But I am sorry I cannot gratify you. I have no 
collection." 

" No collection !" cried Mrs. Jemima Reaves ; and 
she turned pale with wonder. 

*'No collection!" echoed Miss Angelina, in a per- 
fect agony of horror. 

«* But," said the patroness, recovering herself, and 
breathing hard, "you're only pretending, Mr. Tre- 
mont : young gentlemen are so modest." 

" I really have none." 

" Oh ! I see it all : so modest, and so witty, Ange- 
lina, my dear .'" smiled Mrs. Jemima Reeves ; for she 
could not believe any young man of fashion to be ^- 
noTant of geology. 

What the thunderstruck Angelina might have an- 
swered, we know not{ but Johnson at this instant 
passed them, and said gaily to his hostess : 

" You promised us your niece, from Baltimore, to- 
night. After your charming description, I dhall die 
if she docs not come !'- and he looked wickedly at 
Tremont 

<' Indeed," said the delighted lady ; " but she can - 
not come till late. You will be in extansies with her, 
Mr Tremont. Her only fault is not to love ' heaven- 
killing philosophy enough,' as the poet Calvin says." 
Tremont shuddered — for, judging from the aunt, what 
must the nieces be ! 

They were now opposite the cabinet, and a group 
had gathered round it; but at the approach of Tre- 
mont, they opened, as if by magic, and in a moment 
he foand himself surrounded. He saw at once his 
situation. He was now common property, and the 
whole bevy poured questions on him. One asked him 
for an Arab song ; another (it was master Edward,) 
wondered if he had been at Haidee^s island — where- 
upon Miss Lucretia blushed, and pinched his arm, ex- 
claiming, " Oh !" while Mr. Stevens inquired of Dante 
and Italy ; and the lath-like gentleman dropped sun- 
dry libels on the peculiarities of Turkish matrimony. 

" And have you actually been at the hvee$ of the 
Cham of Tartary!" lisped Miss Lucretia, summoning 
all her courage. 
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« And did he ask yoa to look At his cabinet of min* 
erabf chimed in Mn. Jemima Reeves; "what a 
geologist he must be! — so much lime ;" and she look- 
ed smilingly aiound. Her auditors smiled too. This 
bit blunder was beyond even their endurance, and 
Johnson almost suflbcated with suppressed laughter. 

It was a critical moment for Mm. Jemima Reeves ; 
Imt at that instant Tremoni looked up. and opposite to 
him, peeping archly through the crowd, with a face 
alternating with suppressed mirth and vexation, stood 
ffae ftscinating creature of his daily and nightly dreams. 
She did not seem to see him, but playfully said : 

** Have I detained you, aunt V* U was a bold stroke 
to hid6 her relative's ignorance. She turned. 

*'Why, Agnes, where have you been? Sich an 
evening as we've had," and she glanced at Tremont. 
««Bat — Mr. Tremont, shall I introduce you to my 
niece, Miss Beaumont? — Miss Beaoroohi, Mr. Tre 



Agnes followed the direction of her aunt's voice, 
looked up, and met Tremont's astonished, yet delight- 
ed gaze. We cannot tell the look her countenance 
fbr an instant wore. Her eyes sparkled, and then her 
long lashes fell dreamingly over them, while the red 
blood shot over face and temples, dying her neck and 
bust to the heaving bosom. She hastily paid the usual 
compliments, and, scarcely trusting herself to speak, 
turned to find relief in other presentations. Tremont 
was, this time, wholly unabashed. He felt a thrill 
when she first looked up, but none could tell it from 
his manner of addressing her. Glad, however, to es- 
cape from the outrageous aunt, he seized the first op- 
portunity, and stole to Agnes's side. 

-She was certainly as unlike her scientific relative 
as she well could be. Her countenance was fault- 
less, but its beauty consisted most in the expression. It 
might have been one of those mild, sweet faces, which 
inspired Raphael. There was no afiectation. She 
aeemed as distinct in her mind from the every day 
beauty, as she was in feature ; and though at first ap- 
parently reserved, it soon wore ofiT, and her powers, 
unconscious to herself, appeared. Her knowledge 
was' varied, and her taste exquisite ; and after a half 
hour's conversation, Tremont owned to himself that 
he had often seen more brilliant beauties, but never 
io lovely a creature as Agnes Beaumont. 

The conversation turned upon music, and Tremoni 
begged her to sing. They were seated, with a few 
othen of like sentiments, in a coterie by themselves. 
She sat down to the inslrument, and, afler a short pre- 
lude, poured^forth a volume of rich, mellow music, 
such as he never before had Beard but once, from au 
Italian girl, by the rich shores of Como. It was the 
music of the soul. 

In turn, Tremont was pressed to sing, and he com- 
plied. They had talked*T>f Scotland, and Cunning- 
ham's *' Its hame, and its hame," came to his mind. 
His fall tenor voice was admirably fitted to it, and 
his own feelings lent a deeper pathos to that touching 
aong. He looked up when he ceased, and the glisten- 
vag eyes of Agnes spoke her thanks, warmer than the 
pniiM so plentifully heaped on him. 

** Indeed, Mr. Tremont," she said, " you have made 



us ^U traitors to our aensibility : that song has iaipw* 
ed you." 

" Ah ! there is other Inspiration than the aong/' an- 
swered he, as he offered her his arm. She looked: 
down, and, he thought, seemed half displeased. It 
was the first time his flattery had ever iailad. 



CHAPTER III. 



THK BALL- 



Als« ! how ilight s thing will move 
DissensioDs between hearts that lore. 



letta AmJM. 



" It was really too bad, was it!" said Johnson, as 
they sat one day in his office. " it was comedy and 
tragedy; and, Io ! Henry Tremont, Esquire, the im« 
maculate, unconquerable Tremont, whom all the 
fashionables are dying for, is conquered by the niece 
of Mrs. Jemima Reeves, the great conchologist, geo- 
logist, and female professor of all the occult sciences 
under the moun." 

" Pshaw ! nonsense !" responded Tremont, musing. 

" Well, Harry, you are becoming too bad. Eveiy 
body wonders what has become of you. If you don't 
stop sentimentalizing, I must cut you^-that's flat 1" 
said Johnson. 

'* That would be insupportable, my dear fellow. 
What shall we do ?" said Tremont, breaking into hiii 
eld .gayety. 

" Ah I there's returning sense. Let us get down 
the foils." 

Tremont was a constant visitor at Mr. Beaumont's ,- 
but although he daily saw Agnes, he was ignorant 
what progress he had made in her affeetions. She 
was an unfathomable creature. Modest and sensitives 
she would sooner have died than have won attention 
by any of the thousand lures of the practised belle. 
But Tremont was ignorant of this trait, and her con- 
duct perplexed him. She was at rimes reserved and 
almost cold, and he despaired ; but then again a smile 
or a tone would be sufficient to recall all his hopea* 
Had Tremont coolly thought, he would have felt ami 
acted dififerently. But he was in love — and all lovera 
are more or less insane. 

Miss Beaumont had a cousin, the daughter of her 
uncle, with whom she resided. Ellen was a beauti- 
ful and celebrated belle, and it soon began to be whis- 
pered that Tremont was drawn thither by her charms. 
Nor did she discountenance the report ; even had she 
known the truth, she would scarcely have done so. 
She was a coquette ; her vanity was interested in 
conquering the courtly Tremont, and so she tried 
every means to chain him to her. She was besides 
piquant and witty; and Tremont, almost sensibly 
pleased with her vivacity, lingered longer at her Mde. 
To much of this, Agnes was blind. She oilea felt 
pained at Tremont's attentions to her eouain, but she 
could not yet analyze her feelings. She knew her oon- 
sin's heartless character; and, like many othen^ ahe pet* 
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I bcfwirthKt it wMonijf flnndihipk wwCdbmo 
hm m tsent ngrtt fke Mcriftce. Poor thing f ihe 
WW aillM fowlet^ net, aad tiie knew it not. 

And Agne* grew Iom lively. At tinee» toe, when 
Tmmmt had been geiljr nnging with her co»in, the 
fsened eoitieeted OTen cold* He thesght, peroepei 
ahe wn ebesdy etttehed ; and if not, he had a right 
to he eOended. He r e c mi e d to the earlier dayi of 
their intimacy, abd the open, laughing girl which at 
I ahe had aeemed, wai now no more. How blind 
wiU be I TrenMmt was eicellent at trifling, 
aid twoght he knew the female heart; hat even the 
I of ne, when our ftelingi art enlisted, are sofne- 
Bg. Besides, his vanity was piqtied by her 
csnduct, and peihaps it was also flattered by her con- 
■in's. Insensibly be began to laugh and loiter more 
by KUen's side, and, ir might be, that he was flirting 
with die witty and brflliant ooqnette. 

Stifi Agnes wm ignotint ef heisel£ She saw dw 
cbMigie, and wenderedJ At- tines, too, dra theaght 
TVeaoeat laai kind than when they met at first, and in 
tiba BingleaeH of her tegaid, searahed Ibr the canse. 
It aa om e d as if tiba lom of a friend wm a moumfol 
U sliU, at times, Treamnt would appear so 
Bt, that she would heUeTo she had wronged 
What a faihnmlesi histscy an the Udes of ihs 




d the aesson was opened by 

aafdandid baU it Mn. . All that was degant 

in beamy or Ashion, was there. Tremont and EUen 
wasn die elars of the night. The brilliant, dMhing 
haUn, and the easy, elegant yornig man, won oniyer- 
«1 a pp i aw s e . He was piqued at something which 
saemod unusoallf eoM in Agnes ; and, flattered and 
be wil d er e d , he was wilhng for a moment to bow to 
hat lair eonsin. The danoe swept on. He seemed 
in high epiiiia. He was onee more the gay, young 
slnngor of the aabons of Fkris ; and as he and Ellen 
floated by with the daacen, they called ibrth a boia 
flnm Ike admiring crowd. The evening passed on, 
and tfaongh Agnes was surrounded by admife»> she 
kepi wondering why Tremont did not even addrem 
hat ; hnt he seessed wholly taken up vridi Ellen, md 
n sharps nndefinable pang thai Ihrengh Agnai's heart 
SliU she pardoned him ; yet, as it grew later, she 
thoo^it. **snrely ftr friendship's sake, he might have 
daneed ana aet with her." Her appeannce, however, 
ebamiad eqoally with her cemiin*s, and»amid a crowd 
ef attandanta, she seemed to have regained all her 
ftmef^qniet, yet innocent and fimcinating gayety. 
Many a yonng nmn that night wondered at her love- 
liness, and ibr many a long year her voice rung through 

A danee was just coneladed, and, flushed with the 
, Tremont led Ellen to a seat They passed 
a vacant one waa by her, and handing his 
r la it, Tremont, fiw the flnt time that evening, 
I tn Al^M* They all glided, as if natumlly, into 
conversation^ and now surely, thought sha» he wiU 
likme. Bnt ha h i t are d arennd, at times ndd r sna ng 
lMr,andthaB whoUy ooaapied with SUsn, while she 
Ibfhaff 
I bl» la Wraidik 
at 



Mr. IVeBMnt, haw oppesmiva il kk fet 
there no retreat ff'* and she looked langahiiy apw Ba 
oSared her his ana, and ti^ tamed io go. 

** Agace» won't you csaaer aud sba^ as tfaay im». 

" Oertainly, Mim Beaumont," said IVemoBt; bat 9L 
seemed to her sa Ibrmal, that she oenld aoasssly am* 
swer n^ They moved away, Ellen leaning en Tn- 
meal's arm, kokiag g a i li a gly vp^ and his wbsle da* 
meaaor that af the profbandest atteatiea He did not 
onee look back. *' Surely," said Agnes lo hemdf, <« ha 
might, even Ibr tlm sake of fciarishipb Imva givanaw 
a warmer invitation.*' 

'•Ah! Mms Beaomom," lamarioed a gendamai; 
glancing at tlm mliring eeapla, " I see vre shall hava 
to cengratnlate your cousin en Iwr inal conquest.*' 

Agnes scarcely heard him, a light seemed to break 
in apon her, aad the room to awim aroand her ; bafl 
with a Strang eflbft she le e e as r s d , and her fiiiiy flma 
swept through the dance, and her Ihrilling laagh mag 
out like masie. They VMVe the wiU struggles af a 
tortured heart 



CHAPTER IV. 
THS naivE — TBK nmoviiiEsrT. 

Tetonweiwept— Awsj! swaj! 

Maxeppa, . 

That night Agnes Beaumont woke as from a dMan« 
It was almost morning, and the knelt by her bedrida* 
Alone, hi the silent chamber, 4m had read the still 
more silent chamhem of Rar heart She mined her » 
bead, aad the traces of team were on her cheek. 

*< I see it all," she said, ** and that he loves another. 
Oh! that I could have flireeeea thtB--4hat some ana 
had warned me, belore it was too kte^ Oh, God t 
that I should have garnered up my aflbctions, only to 
have them crushed. But," she added, brushing awaj 
her toaia, " thank heaven, it is yet the aecrsC oi mf 
heart, and, though it breahi vrift the eflbrt, iwvar, 
never shall it escape. No; sosmt woaU Agnea 
BeaumDUt die, than have one diaam she lovad hi 
vain." She nee ; and ae aha shosk haak her tressas^ 
there was a moumfutfinnQess on her pale, chissei ie d 
brow, ae she murnMrsdf " It waa a hard s ua g gl e, hnt 
it is over. I will scSodI my very loeka— I will ha av 
though my heart wal light and ha p p y I will miia 
the uttthoughlHif cousin*^! may even be the ksidee* 
maid ; and thea^ when all is over, though it esar liha 
iron, I will banish him iwever from my thoaghCa. 
Even now, it is wrong to diiak of hisn— i may not do 
it Oh! that my sainted mother weald hwk dawn 
upon, and strengthen hsr etving chiM !" She gtaw 
compoeed, nor did she retire till she had saught can- 
iolatifln from that tenlaui which flows ievever §at 



And eweetvfai her sleep thai aight ThaMwaan 
hushed* holy quint en her i 



fimtadaep. ii 
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An angel, even on « minion of love, might have lin- 
gered aa he peBwd. 

Tremont, too, that night did not leek hii bed till 
Hie atara were paling in the east So exquisitely had 
JSlIen availed henelf of hie piqae, that, fop aa he 
■eemed, during the whole evening he found himself 
lier prisoner. But he recurred to it with pain. His 
acquaintance with Agnes had opened up a new fount 
in bis character, and he was ashamed of his frivolity. 
What, too, must she think of him ! Either to despise 
Ilia fickleness, or look on him as a hearQesa fop. Be- 
aides, he began more to understand her character. 
What he had deemed the result of coldness or a prior 
attachment, might it not spring from her exquisite 
modesty f He waa perplexed. He almost cursed 
lumself for his conduct that evening, and harassed 
. -with his tumultuous feelings, he threw up the win- 
dow and bathed his burning brow in the cold morn- 
ing breeze. 

It was the day but one after the ball, and Johnson 
«nd Tremont were sitting in Mr, Beaumont's parlor, 
iFvaiting for the cousins to take a drive. They did not 
"wait long. 

"Oh! what restive horses you have, Mr. Tremont," 
■aid Ellen, gazing at a pair of noble animals, who 
■iood impatiently pawing the ground ; " they miui be 
dangerous.*' 

- What does Miss Agnes say ?" said Tremont as she 
entered, looking, as he thought, paler than usual. 
Elleii was disconcerted— she thought Tiemont would 
liave asked her. 

The drive was beautiful. It was a mellow autumn 
day, and not a cloud was in the sky. The fields were 
ooveied with a russet hue; the forest trees were dyed 
in a thousand colors; here and there the leaves began 
to fill], and over the whole landscape streamed a 
golden light, while the fresh, bracing breeze swept 
up, rusaing the dry leaves, and swaying the branches 
liackwards and forwards with a mournful sound. 

It was a day to touch her every feeling, and Agnea 
•eemed to Tremont unusually open. He looked in 
'Win lor her reserve, and aa they drove on, and new 
scenes opened betbre them,.she became unconsciously 
more interested, and the hidden beauUea of her mind 
gleamed fijrth. There was an originality in all she 
■aid, and the soft, meUow tinge of her thoughts con- 
tasted finely with the brilliant emptiness of her cou- 
■in. Tremont, too, enchanted, called forth all his 
poweia, and few men could be more eloquent when 
fliey tried. His manner was totally changed from the 
ftivokMis gallant He woke up the better portion of 
Ilia nature, and Agnes listened and sighed. He was 
•0 like the fiiBt night they had met ! She felt it would 
not do to listen to him thus. She felt how hard a 
character she had iropoaed upon herself. 

And Tremont was again perplexed. He listened 
to Agnes, and as her low, touching tones met his, al- 
Oough tbeyseemed but the passionless ones of friend- 
aiiift he felt that in her all his happiness hung. He 
1^ tortured with doubts; but his feelings wer« gra- 
dually wound up to such an intensity, that he felt a 
Imowledge even of the worst would be better than 
thiatmiettt He resolved to heard all. 



They were now entering a road, which ran among 
lovely summer residences, straight and unusually 
level, and terminated, a ntile beyond, in a rugged, 
precipitous hilL But the two spirited horses began to 
grow restive, and required all Tremont's skill to re- 
strain them. He trembled. Had be been alone, he 
would have been fearless, but what a volume of hope 
and love was bound up in the safety of the lovely 
being beside him! 

" Do you think there is any danger V* she asked. 
It was in a firmer voice than he expected, and he 
was about to answer, but a sportsman, followed by 
his dog suddenly sprang into the load, and aimed 
at a bird directly before them. Tremont knew the 
horses were young, fiery; and scarcely broken. He 
shouted-— 

" For God's sake, put down your gnn !" The man 
was so intent upon his game, that he did not hear 
him, and- fired. In another instant thay wai« whirl- 
ing, like lightning, over the plain. In vain Tremont 
held back ; in vain he exerted all his strength and 
science ; the frightened beasts tore on as if he were a 
child. Heshuddered when he thought of Agnea. Ba| 
he dared not look up, for they were now nearing, with 
the velocity of a ^hiriwind, the broken hill which 
terminated the level road. He knew if they were 
not stopped before they reached it, they would be 
dashed in pieces ; and bracing himseli' firmly up, while 
his heart cniaheil within him, he waited calmly but 
breathlessly ii>c event As they swapt by Ellen and 
Johnson, she screamed, and the horses, starting slightly, 
rushed on with even wilder madness. It seemed bat 
an instant mor*. The hill was just before them— a 
few more seconds and their fate would be decided. 
The moment for energy had come ; he paused an in- 
stant, and suddenly exerting his utmGst strength, al- 
most miraculously succeeded in checking them. They 
faltered, and stood exhausted and trembling. All this 
was the work of an instant, and during it Tremont's 
thoughts were full. But it waa now over, and be 
turned to Agnes. 

During the few brief moments of their rapid career, 
and while expecting instant death, she had sat paler 
than marble, and without uttering a word. But now, 
when they were so unexpectedly saved, in the audden 
revulsion of her feelings, she seemed to foiget every 
thing. Only the deep feelings of her heart were 
heard. She laid her hand on Tremont's arm, and 
unconsciously exclaimed, "Thank heaven, you ue 
saved !" The tone, the look, the geature, all told the 
tale of her love. In that hour she had thought only 
of him. 

She seemed suddenly to feel she had betrayed her- 
self. That which she had cherished so secretly— that 
which, in another moment, she would have died 
rather than reveal, was now confessed— and to one 
who loved another. She felt he would despise her, 
and in utter agony she buried her face in bet bands 
and wept 

But how difl!*erent were Tremont's feelirig"* The 
love he would have given all to win, and which he 
dared not hope for, was unwittingly ackntfowledged. 
Agnes then had loved him. At once, aa in sanligbt, 
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the myetery of her conduct wai revealed. He leaned 
down^ 

** Agnee, dear Agnea, look op !'* whitpered he. 

"Oh! Mr. Tremont, leave me — for the sake of 
mercy, leave me,'* laid the lobbiDg giil. 

Tremont waited till the fint storm of her feelings 
had swept by, and then delicately urged hia suit. M 
be spoke of his love— his hopes and fears — ^and his 
folly, Agnes gradually became convinced. And when 
he took her hand and asked if she could forgive him, 
ihe looked up — their eyes met, and from that instant 
they felt their destinies were one. 

" And so," said Mrs. Jemima Reeves, as the servant 
handed her a card, tied with white ribbon, " Agnes 
invites us to the marriage. I hope Mr. Tremont is of 
good family, for, you know, we couldn't visit him un- 
less. Isn't it sich a wonder that I never thought to 

•skr 

"He hasn't got a cabinet of minerals !" said Ange- 
lina. 
^ So he hain't !" responded the patroness, " why, 



really, I begin to £eA alarmed. And Mr. Reeves has 
so many distinguished relatives. There's Mr. Jonea 
went to Washington— and his cousin Stoddard, wIm, 
if two or three uncles die childless, will be the pre- 
Burning heir of a Scotch baronet It would be impos 
sible. 1 hope Agnes hain't been so foolish !" 

*' It would be awful .'"said Angelina, lifting up her 
hands. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Jemima Reeves, who forgot that 
her father had been a soap-boiler, and her grandfather 
a pauper, ** it will ; but we, who are connected with 
noble blood, and have gceat privileges, (as good Dr. 
Tane said last Sunday,) owe a duty to ourselves, as 
well as others, not to encourage upstarts. It must be 
inquired into— ring the bell, my dear." 

'* Maam," said her confidential servant, opening the 
door. 

** John, find out if Mr. Tremont is a parweHeH>— 
and bring me my lap-dog and Lyell's Geology" — and 
Mrs. Jemima Reeves leaned back upon the ottoman. 

Pbiladelpbia, June 7, 1838. C. 



VERSES. 



(AddrM«d to an Unknown Lady, at the icqnett of a Mutual Friend.) 



BT CUARLI8 WIBT THOMSON, PHILA. 



Lady! I ne'er have seen thy face — 
Thy face, perhaps, I ne'er may see; 

Nor know I of that winning grace, 
Whoae charm can bend the lover's knee. 

Then, how shall I presumptuous dare 
Pfofiine thy worth with veiseof mine— 

Or write thy praises, gentle fair. 
To lay upon the muses' shrine 7 

0! but topleosea valued friend, 
Thia leaf of simple song 1 bring ; 

Nor will the poor attempt offend. 
When owned by him for whom I sing. 

By him, whose soul so oft on you. 
In gentle smiles of joy has shone ; 

Him, whom I loved before I knew. 
And love still better, being known. 

By him, who asks my humble lays. 
In your behalf right lealous grown ; 

Who kivea to sound your loudest praise, 
And will not let me sing his own. 



He tells me you are young and fair — 
Of temper gay, of manners kind ; 

Describes to me your form and air, 
And paints the beauties of your mind. 

But saddening thoughts around me throng. 
For you, perhaps, I ne'er shall know; 

And he who thus commands my song, 
Is destined far from me to go. 

O ! why has fortune's hand the power 
Thus to o'ercloud life's little day ? 

" I never loved a tree nor flower, 
But 'twas the first to fade away." 

And him, alas! I now must lose. 
Just when I find his heart most dear. 

Whom fate for distant scenes must choose. 
When roost I want his service here. 

Will he return 1 and shall I see 
The friend he lauds and loves so well 

O! shades of dim futurity, ^jOOqIc 
It lies with you alone to tell. O 
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THE BAKER'S DAUGHTER. 



CHAPTER 1. 



Take heed of pride, and curiously consider 
How brittle the foundation ta. on which 
You labor to advance it. Niobe, 
Proud of her numerous issue, durst contemn 
LatoM*s double burthen ; but whatibllow'd ? 
She WM left a childless mother, and mournM 

to marble. i 

The beauty you overprize so, time or sickness. 
Can change to loathM deformity ; your wealth 
The prey of thieres. 

Masiinger, 



" Thii kaf won't do— iti not full weight — give me 
that one in the window." 

** Ma!" said the pretty Catalina, with an indignant 
toes of her rich nnt-brown locks, "Ma! why do you 
sufier me to be insulted by these low vulgar wretches, 
who expect me to attend to all their insolent whims, 
as if I was their servant I will not assist in the 
shop at all, I declare." 

The fond and patient mother eodeavored to sooth 
the offended pride of her petted child, and hastened 
to change the objectionable loaf. The purchaser was 
a tall, but back-bent, thin, and shrivelled man, in a 
suit of rusty black ,* his dark eyes sparkled beneath 
his gray and busliy brows, and his pale, thin lips, and 
the strongly-marked lines about his pinched-in cheeks, 
told plainly of suffering and sorrow. He clutched the 
loaf of bread with his attenuated fingers, and afler 
weighing it carefully in his hand, placed it be- 
neath his arm, and deposited the necessary pence 
upon the counter. He turned towards the door, but 
as he gained the threshold, he turned round, and 
gazing sadly upon the oifeaded Catalina, said, ** Young 
woman, I had reason for my objection to the loaf you 
proffered ; it was many mouthfub less than this ; and 
I have too oHen experienced the want of a mouthful 
of bread to quietly resign my rightful quantify. I 
have three children waiting for me— they are pale, 
squalid, and cadaverous, fox hunger, dirt, and disease 
have long been their only portions, but they are my 
own flesh and blood, and my orphan boys are as dear 
to my heart as you with your bright beauty and sunny 
looks can be to your happy, wealthy friends. I was 
once— no matter what! I am now a beggar; the 
very pence with which I purchased the loaf were 
wrung, by dint of painful supplication, from the unwil- 
ling hands of my fellow men. I have not another 
coin in the world to purchase even the coanest re- 
lish, or to procure a candle that I might delight my 
heart by seeing my bojrs devour their lompa of coarse, 
imbattered bread. Ton see now why I required the 



largest, not the smallest loaf. What would your 
trouble have been in comparison with the value of an 
extra mouthful of bread to five hungry wretches, who 
look to this loaf for the whole of their daily supply of 
food? Check then these paltry feelings of pride, 
which unfit you for the station you are bound to fill ; 
you are blessed with health and comparative wealth ^ 
be gnteful to your Maker, and do not insult him by 
exhibiting impertinence to your fellow creatures. 
You may one day be as destitute— as wretched— «s I 
am now !" 

The poor fellow vanished from the door-v^y, and 
the sound of his shuffling footsteps faded into gradual 
nothingness before any of us had recovered from the 
effects of his forcible but unusual address. My hands 
instinetively clutched the silver coin at the bottom 
of my pocket, bat before I could frame my speech, 
the man was gone. Mrs. Thome first broke the 
I silence, and observed, " Poor man ! only one loaf of 
I stale bread for himself ahid his four children ! if I had 
known it, I would not have taken his money." 

*' The impudent fellow called me < young woman;' 
and no poverty can excuse such impertinence as that/' 
said the proud beauty, as with sparkling eye and 
glowing cheek she dashed from the room, looking 
most pre-eminently beautiful while exhibiting this 
hateful deformity of mind. 

The bakers* •daughters of the metropolis have long 
been celebrated for the possession of an extra share 
of their sex*s charms. It is impossible to perambulate 
the streets of London without remailttBg the ei^eme 
beauty of the fair maidens who ait behind tkeeounters 
of the various bakeries, and preside over the dertinlea 
of the quartern, half quartern, and two-peony loaves* 
and dispense the biscuits, pies, and baked joints to 
the numerous claimants. In fancy confectioneries 
and pastry-cooks' shops, a pretty girl is a necessary 
adjunct, and such a one is ever selected; like the 
Parisian limonadiere, she is expected to be chatty and 
agreeable, and showy in manners, dress, and beauty; 
other tfirtues are not esteemed. But the flowers of 
loveliness exhibited in the shops of the bread baken, 
are generally members of the family; and although 
somewhat plainer in their attire^ are more positively 
handsome than the fancy pretlinesses in the pastry 
cooks; in fact, there is not a neighborhood in any 
part of London which cannot boeet of the beauty of 
** the girl at the baker's abop." 

Catalina lliorM* althevf h asft jMrfeetly hMOlifn], 
poswswd an ettiioiive eat ef piMly iealariiw « node- 
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nto itatunu aad a xoiud and graoefnl ftnn. Uer 
kud and boBl diaplaj^ the usual charactarittici of 
the AngkKSaxon style of beautf, but in her noments 
of jvida, whieb weie aeitber " few nor far between,*' 
her fine light-blue eyes dilated with the stare of icom ; 
htr well arehed brows were twisted from their Ho- 
girthean line of beauty ; her nose, which ever pos- 
NSKd a slight determinatioD upwards in its exlremesi 
tipk curled into a positive snub ; and her pretty, pulpy, 
pouting lips were screwed into a repulsive knot that 
conpletely hid her well-formed pearly teeth. Cata- 
line's soule was most enchanting ; but the malignaacy 
sod freqneney of her firown destroyed, or at least con- 
liderably weakened, the effects of her sunshiny 
beauty. 

Mr. Thome's dwelling was opposite my lodgings, 
lod I could scarcely help avoiding an observance of 
the family's proceedings. Catalina's brother, Shirley, 
was a pleasant companion in various fishing and 
boating parties, and the irank jollity of the father and 
hospitable attentions of the mother, rendered an occa- 
lional visit most agreeable. I will not deny that the 
beauty of tha daughter had, originally, a strong in- 
ducing force to an intimacy with the baker's family, 
bat the bitter pride and contemptuous bearing of Miss 
Catalina kiikd the bud of love in its very germ, if 
indeed it had ever assumed a form and bearing even 
thus minute. 

Shirley Thorne doled upon his sister ; he forgave 
her haughty sneers and pettish temper with the afifec- 
tiooale regard of a fond adoring lover and devoted 
friend. His earnings were appropriated to the pur- 
chase of trinkets and other articles of finery for bis 
beloved Catalina ; his hours of recreation were spent 
in her service, in conducting her to the various places 
of amusement, in evening walks, or in listening to 
her performances upon the piano, which she touched 
ivith a skillful hand. It were needless to say that 
Catalina's parents regarded their daughter with a 
love of strong enduranoe—it amounted to positive 
tdoralioo; and they paid a bitter penalty for their 
idolatrous worship. 

Catalina's beauty attracted several beaux ; for the 
capricious fair one, despite her pride, loved to sit in 
the shop and receive the compliments of the cus- 
taSMia, and listen-lo the flattering remarks of the 
pamrs-by. But if she revelled in the homage of 
hsr admirers, sbe ridiculed their pretensioqv, and in- 
nlted their sentiments of esteem. An ofler of mar- 
nage was certain to result in a contemptuous dismis- 
■al; and the proud beauty, holding her court in a 
biker's shop, gave the rest of ber admirers to under- 
itsad that sbe wondered how the poor cast-off suitor 
could be so ridiculous as to imagine that she would 
degrade herself by becoming a tradesman's wife ! 

Poblic attention had been for some days directed 
towards the announcement of a grand Masquerade and 
Fancy Ball at the Opera House, and Catalina express- 
ed' a wish to ei^oy the mach vaunted festivities of 
tbe seaaa. Her parents endeavored to convince her 
of tbe impiopiiely of her wuih, but her affectionate 
^ hmperianoed brodier, bent upon the gratification 
of hissisui'i dM^litii ]^imbaMd a «oopla of tickalsb 



and indicated his intention of accompanying Catalina 
to the masquerade. Farther remonstrance with their 
spoiled pets waa oat of the question; preparations 
were made, dresses procured, and the parents con- 
tented themselves with requesting me to accompany 
their children to the place of pleasure, relying on my 
knowledge of London lifie as an efiScient means of 
protection to their darling Catalina. 

Nothing could be more exquisitely handsome .than 
the appearance of Catalina, as she proudly strode 
along the immense iolon. She was richly attired, 
in exact imitation of a colored print representing 
Mademoiselle Mars en role, and in the extreme dif- 
ference between her smiles and powers, strangely 
reminded me of that powerful artiste. Catalina's 
l>londe features and nut-brown curls rendered the 
picture somewhat softer in its tout etuemUe, but I 
doabt if the fascinating actress, even in her bright 
and palmy days, appeared to greater advantage than 
my parvenu Catalina, the daughter of a London 
baker. - 

I must oonfeae that I felt proud of my companion, 
and enjoyed the admiration whi^h her appearanee 
excited. Tbe single-minded Shirley was in raptures ; 
and he gazed upon his lovely sister with an ecstatic 
smile which evinced his gratified love. Unable to 
join in the quadrilles, he stood aloof, but never re- 
moved bis eyes from the mazy dance wherein his 
queenly sister moved. 

I stood lip with Catalina in the first set of quad- 
rilles, and resigned her, for the second, to the care of 
one of her beaux, who having heard of her inten- 
tions, had followed her to the ball. Harry Bruce was 
a good looking young fellow, suflSciently well to do 
in the world to enable him to seek a wife, but too 
bashful to pop the question, although sufficiently bold 
among his fellow men ; he was devotedly attached to 
Catalina; had never been connected with that object 
of her detestation, trade ; and was generally supposed 
to be sure of her consent, although the hints of his 
numerous friends, and the kindly encouragement of 
the parents had been unable to induce him to venture 
the perilous avowal. He had beheld lover after lover 
dismissed for their temerity in declaring the ol^ect of 
their ambition, and he preferred the eiyoyment of her 
society, and the privilege of paying his unacknow- 
ledged attentions to the chance of an abrupt discharge 
from the presence of his love. 

While she was ddincing with Bruce, f observed a 
man ia the dress of a brigand— that is, in the dress 
sanctioned by stage authority, which clothes a moun- 
tain bandit, a low peasant ruffian degraded to the 
level of an outlaw and a robber, in a velvet jacket 
bound with gold, and silk stockings crossed with 
fancy ribbon, instead of a jerkin of undressed goat 
skin, and leather leggings tied across with strips of 
raw hide — I observed, I say, a man in the dress of a 
brigand leaning on his carbine, and attentively watch- 
ing my pretty charge. There was a confident — nay, 
an impudent air in his manner that suited well 
enough with the character he had assumed, bat it 
also demanded the attention of her Iriends. Her bfo- 
ther had noticed the lascivious Lear wUh which the 
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stranger had gaxed upon Catalina, and was on the 
point of resenting the insult in a summary way, had 
I not checked his impetuosity. Her partner, Bruce, 
also noticed the familiar and insulting gaze of the 
stranger, and in one of his moves in the dance, 
intentionally ran against the brigand, and jostled him 
from his stand. With a deadly scowl he drew his 
lobber*s knife, and menaced Bruce with an action of 
■tabbing. The young man continued his part in the 
quadrille, but as be passed the brigand in the course 
of the next figure, he knocked the high-crowned, 
riband- braided hat from the robber's head. The 
fellow turned pale, and glanced furtively round upon 
the company ; Bruce continued his dance ; and after a 
moment's pause, the brigand forced a smile into his 
face, and, turning upon his heel, walked to another 
part of the atUcn, 

At the conclusion of the quadrille, -I hastened to 
Bruce, and expressed my admiration of his conduct 
Shirley also complimented him, but his firm and cov- 
lageous behaviour had been lost upon the heartless 
girl, who thought that the brigand had been ill used, 
" for the man had certainly a right to look.*' 

I received, from various acquaintances, numerous 
requests for introductions to the beauteous queen, an<i 
iavored many of the demands. During one of her 
temporary absences, a j}e/t< maitre passed roe with nn 
open snuflf box in his hand. I had been longing for a 
pinch, and laying my hand upon the Frenchman's 
arm, said " Voulez vou hien mc permettre V* — but the 
old gentleman intent upon some distant object, passed 
on without noticing my application. Before I could 
turn round, the brigand appeared before me with a 
jewelled snuff box, which he presented to me with a 
graceful bow, saying " Quefaie Vkonneur de vcus off- 
fir ce (abac" I was annoyed at the man's interference, 
but it was impossible to refuse his offer, and in the 
course of a few minutes we were engaged in a lively 
conversation, f saw through his purpose, and resolved 
to disappoint him ; the quadrille ended, and Catalina 
and her partner were hastening towards me ; disen* 
gaging myself from the brigand in the midst of a cri- 
tical disquisition upon the relative merits of Auber 
and Adolphe, I made him a low bow, and took the 
disengaged arm of the fair queen, and strolled across 
<he room. In the course of the promenade, [ encoun- 
tered my friend Lozack; he joined us for half a turn, 
and on our return stroll, we espied the brigand in 
earnest discourse with a tall, thin gentleman in a domi- 
no ; it struck me immediately that I had seen the tall 
man before, but was unable to recollect where. " Lo- 
zack, yon know every body ; who is the tall man in 
the blue domino, talking to the brigand there ?" 

" A great reformer ; writes elaborate essays in the 
weekly papers, famous for bad groraraar and excess of 
Tituperation against all existing powers. Ho has once 
or twice been suspected ef forgery — has been tried 
for swindling; and has long since been kicked out of 
all decent association." 

*• Who is his companion, the brigand V* 
** 1 know his face, but cannot say where. His whis- 
kers bother me. Ha ! I know that action { and yet I 
may be mistaken. If I am correct, the dress is not out 



of taste. Yes, it must be the same. He ia a broken 
croupier from Paria->a chevalier d*induttrie, but of low 
caste. He is an Irishman, I believe — I forget his 
name. He is a rara avisos. Milesian without the 
brogue. He speaks several languages, but is an ia« 
corrigible scoundrel. He was discharged from 113, 
Palais Royal, for picking the pocketi of the players at 
the table — and since that I have seen him at the cor- 
ner house — the white one — in Rue — Rue — " 
" Picpus," said I, hazarding an awful joke. 
"No, no; a small affiiir in the suburbs — in the 
Boulevard Montmartre. near the TTii^re de VariMi. 
Ha! there's Vane! 1 must see him — good bye for a 
minute." 

As Lozack hurried from us, the object of my inquiries 
suddenly joined our party, and taking me familiarly 
by the arm, desired the honor of an introduction to 
the devilish fine girl under my wing. I was astonished 
at the fellow's impudence, and meditated publicly 
insulting him ; but my anxiety for the safety of (be 
inexperienced couple intrusted to my care, prevented 
the explosion. I formally declined the responsibility 
of introducing a stranger ; he muttered a low curse^ 
but checking his wrath, proposed adjourning to the re- 
freshment room. This, also, I declined. At (his mo- 
ment one of the bands struck up a lively strain — ^it 
was a new German waltz, and a succession of couplet 
darted from the crowd, and whirled around the ring 
formed in the centre of the thronged and magnificent 
area. 

" I must waltz,'* said Catalina ; " will you be my 
partner I" 
I begged leave to decline. 
" Bruce, you waliz f" 
He confessed his inability. 
" I must waltz?" repeated the beauty in the imperi- 
oQs tone that she generally used to express her 
wishes. 

^ " Permittez mot — le grand pHainr-^o be your part- 
ners, St V0U8 plait, if you sail be so good^" said the 
brigand, with an insinuating drawl, and before I could 
interfere to prevent it, the self-willed girl had accepted 
his offer, and they were rapidly whirling around the 
ring. 

I was annoyed. The man*s excessive impudence in 
thrusting himself into an acquaintance with Catalina 
after I had refused him an introduction— his broken 
language, «fter I had heard him speak correctly both 
in French and English^-Catallna's acceptance of his 
arm — and Lozack's account of his character— con- 
spired to reqder my feelings any thing but pleasant 
At the end of the waltz, he moved rapidly towards 
the supper room with hie partner. I followed, but 
was unable to get near them in consequence of the 
influx of the supper seeking masquers who rushed in 
crowds to the possession of the tables, fn vain I 
searched the room for the giddy girl and her quea- 
tionable partner; the best part of an hour elapsed be- 
fore i was enabled to single them from the crowd. 
*' Catalina, it is late ; had we not better retire." 
" I am engaged to this gentleman for the next set." 
" We promised not to be later than two o'clock. It 
has long since passed that hour," said I. 
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"* Do not ilay on my acooant ; this gentleman has 
kindly oflered to tee me home." Ai Cafalina uttered 
thii illjndged speech, the villain grinned; and bowed. 
The music struck up a mazurka ; he handed her from 
her seat, and they hurried to the ball room. 

My outraged pride tempted me to resent this insult, 
and bring the aflkur to an instant conclusion. But I 
wished not to embroil myself in a quarrel with a man 
of doubtful character in a public room, and my dele- 
gated care of the thoughtless girl induced me lo sup- 
press my wrath, and follow her into the midst of the 
dancing throng. At the door of the supper room, I 
encountered Bruce and Shirley Thome; they had been 
equally ill-treated by Miss Catalina, and the young lo- 
yer shortly left the theatre, despite the remonstran- 
eesofthe brother. 

The broad light of a spring morning yellowed the 
haggard facea of the pleasure seekers, ere Catalina 
consented to quit the masquerade. Delighted with 
the vivacity and foreign air of her new admirer, she 
resolutely refused to leave his side ; and as she sprang 
into the coach at the theatre door, said, '* Monsieur 
Li?rontique, we have room for you;" and before I 
could interfere, the supple brigand was in the coach, 
and accompanied us to the residence of the Thomes. 
The next day, while sipping my coffee at a late 
breakfast, I observed a dashing cabriolet drive up to 
the door of the baker*s shop, and the brigand of the 
preceding night, handsomely appareled in military un- 
dress, jump from the vehicle, resigning the reins of 
the fiery horse to the care of a small tiger in a showy 
livery, fn Idn than half an hour, the pretty Catalina 
was handed into the cabriolet by her new beau, who, 
resuming the reins, caused the horse to perpetrate 
various curvetings and caracolings previous to starting, 
m'uch to the wonder of the humble neighbors, and the 
admiration ofihe baker and his wife. 

I deemed it my duty to acquaint Thome with the 
character of his new acquaintance, as delineated by 
my friend Losack. The honest man seemed abrmed, 
but the mother evidently disbelieved my statements, 
and imputed my interference to jealous motives. "My 
daughter has told me of your rude behaviour in en- 
deavoring to keep her by your side during the whole 
of the evening ; and in wishing to force her from the 
rooms just as she wai beginning to enjoy the festivi- 
ties of the scene. Monsieur Maximilien Livrontique," 
leading the name from a small enameled card which 
the puppy had unnecessarily left behind, " is the son of 
a French nobleman, and although I am not so narrow- 
minded as to despise foreigners, yet there are people 
who will say any thing against them, without requiring 
the extra stimulus of rivalry in a pretty girl's affections." 
The next time I encountered Miss Catalina, she cut 
ne dead, aa the fashionable Livrontiqne elegantly 
phnsed her refusal to return my bow of recognition. 
Ber brother became cool and distant; and the parents 
evidently avoided me. The Frenchified beau had the 
field to himself; for Brace and hia competitors were 
civilly dismissed; and it was currently reported in 
the neighborhood that the pretty girl at the baker's 
was about to be married to a foreign prince, with no 
end of money and estataa. 



I determined not to see the girl thrown away with- 
out another struggle to prevent it. I sought for Lo- 
2ack that he might substantiate his chargea, but he had 
been appointed an attache to some foreign embassy. 
I pointed out the person of the supposed adventurer to 
the notice of my friend L , the head of the Lon- 
don police, but he declared his ignorance of the indi- 
vidual, although he acknowledged having had him 
under surveiUance for some weeks, in consequence of 
the mysterious nature of his pursuits, but what those 
pursuits were, L— ^^ refused to disclose ; although 
[ explained my reasons for inquiry. Disappointed in 
my expectations of obtaining a corroboration of Lo- 
zack*s suppositions, I determined to confront Monsieur 
Livrontique in public, and boldly address him as if I 
knew his entire history, and endeavor to frighten 
him from the position he had assumed. 

An opporfimity soon presented itself. I was walk- 
ing down the Strand, and passing the entrance to the 
Lowther Gallery of Science, observed Livrontique's 
cabriolet and servant in waiting. I ascended the en- 
trance flight of stairs, and discovered my gentleman 
parading the rooms with Catalina hanging on his arm. 
f encountered them, as if accidentally, and catch- 
ing Livrontique by the hand, apparently in the most 
friendly manner, pointed to some delineations of Irish 
scenery, and said, in a loud tone of voice, " Monsieur 
Maximilien Livrontique, yon were born in Ireland^- 
is that view . of the Wicklow mountains a correct 
portraiture ?" 

At this singular and apparently inexplicable state- 
ment, the eyes of the surrounding gazers were turned 
upon the questioned man, who, confused and alarmed, 
was unable to answer my sudden demand. 

** Perhaps," continued I, "you are not a Leinster 
man ? I think I heard that you came from the north 
coast. If so, how do you like this view of the Giant's 
Causeway t" 

The fellow's confusion became extreme ; he smiled 
hideously upon Catalina, scowled at me, and glanced 
fearfully upon the faces of the standers by. Rallying 
his nerves, he stammered forth : 

^* Monsieur, vous avez tort ; jetttia Fmncais" 

** You have lived in Paris, I know. How do they 
manage without you at the little gambling house at 
the comer of the Boulevard Montmartre t" 

Hia lower jaw fell, and drops of perspiration stood 
upon his brow. The people around us tittered, and 
gentleman who had been gazing earnestly upon the 
fellow's face, and seemed instinctively to guess my 
purpose, said aloud, " f saw that man a few weeks 
ago, in company with some ef the swell mob at New- 
market — ^he spoke English then, and without the 
slightest foreign accent." 

Livrontique rose, and pressing his hat over his eyes, 
took Catalina by the hand, and made his way through 
the crowd towards the door of the room. " I'll take 
the ghost's word for a thousand," thought I, as I fol- 
lowed him to the top of the staircase, where, seizing 
his arm, I said, in a whisper* '* Tou perceive, my Irish 
Frenchman, that you are known. I am acquainted 
with the nature of your avocations at No. 113, Palais 
RoyalOi and know also wfty y<m were JcUMdfrcm ihr 
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etkMithment ! if jou eontinue yovr pnMOt dMigm/' 
and I glanced at Catalina, " I ahall deem it ny doty 
ta aipoMyou yet noire publicly and more ccMuplataly. 
MJai Tboroe, tbia iceBe has given yoa MMne annoy- 
ance, biU it was necessary to your happinesa. I trust 
that your eyes are opened as to the nature of this man's 
respectability — for your own sake, you will imme- 
diately avoid the disgrace of his acquaintance. 1 shall 
be proud to accooipany you to your hoDte." 

Catalina raised her burning countenance, and gazed 
with a scornful look npon the detected knave : with a 
alight bow, she placed her arm in mine, and we de- 
acended the staiis ; we were soon overtaken by Liv- 
rontique, who, recovering his self-possession, had has- 
tened in our pursuit. Dragging Catalina from my aide, 
be muttered a few brief but impressive words. I was 
unable to distinguish their purport, but the intensity 
of their hissing sound grated painfully upon my ear. 
The poor girl glared horribly in his fiice ; a deadly 
paleneia overspread her oounlenance, and she sunk 
cowering and trembling at his feet, like a guilty and 
delected child. He raised her with unnecessary vio- 
lence ; I offered my assistanc e she shrunk from me, 
and with a wild despairing gUnce, accepted his hand, 
and suflered him to place her in his cabriolet I shall 
never forget his kx)k as he seixed the reins — it was a 
scowl of mingled triumph, hatred and reyenge— while 
the poor girl pressed her hands upon her eyes, as if to 
shut the world from her sight. 

The suspicions which this scene excited in my 
mind, were afterwards proved correct I had exposed 
the scoundrel at too late a period for Catalina to re- 
tract ; he had coRsummated his villany.and his threats 
of publicly disgracing his victim, forced her to remain 
in the meshes which he had wove around her. 

Several days elapsed without rendering the cabriolet 
or its master, and 1 was unable to perceive any signs 
of Catalina from my second floor observatory. Eire 
the expiration of a week aAer the scene at the Low- 
ther Gallery, I ascertained from young Shirley that 
his sister had left home, having been married to 
Livrontxque in private, agreeable to his most pressing 
request No members of the family were present at 
the ceremony, nor had any certificate been given or 
required. The bride and her husband were, at pre 
sent, on a little tour, which waa expected to last 
during the honey moon. 

The hot weather drove me from London, and the 
approach of the shooting season prolonged my stay. 
The fogs of November hung round the eaves of the 
citizens* roofs, and London mud and slime covered 
the side-walks, when I returned lo my old apartmenta 
My landlady had much to tell; the dojngs of the 
neighbors during my absence were freely canvassed, 
and I waa put in possession of the scandal of the 
whole qvoTtur, Amonpt other information, I ascer- 
tained that my old friend, Thorne, had become insol- 
TeBt, owing, it was supposed, to the extravagance of 
his daughter and his son-in-law. The truth of this 
piece of goasip became apparent during the ensuing 
week— the name of the baker appeared among the 
liat of baakropta in the Gazette, and tha houae and 
fiiiBitnra wefe aold by public auctum. I songlu out 



my old friend, and proffiM<ad him the littk uffieas flf 
kindness which are so accaplabie in our diamaa; Jm 
received them with gratitude; but when I inqsaatf 
reapecting Catalina and her husband, a gloonqr ailaaoe 
was the ineviuble result The secret aooo came o«t 

Maxiaiilien livrontique, with the impudeno* of 
his caste, liad petauaded Thome that he waa a claiaa- 
ani on the English government for a laijge aom of 
money expended by his fiuher in the aervioa of tho 
allies during the Peninsular war. Forged papen 
were exbibiied to prove the truth of thia alleffatian, 
and forged letters from persons in power atleated tha 
certainly of the payment of hit dsim. Thorne could 
have no objection to advance conaiderable auna to 
assist in the sure recovery of a fortune which waa to 
benefit his own daughter— the calls for more becamo 
alarming, and he was compelled to refuse. LiwoD- 
tique, who, since his pretended marnage, had never 
visited the baker's shop, being too proud lo asaociata 
with his plebian relativea, or rather being afinid to 
face a man who knew ao much of hit past life as I 
did, sent Catalina to request her father to lend hie 
name to aome bills whieh were sure to be paid when 
due from the funds aflbrded by the indemnity maaey. 
the immediate payment of which had been aolenualf , 
promised by the minister of finance. The father wioa 
unable to atand the earnest pleadings of hia balaved 
child; the bUls were signed, negociated, aiid, of 
course, dishonored. Thome, as a responsible 
was sued for the amount, and compelled to pay. 

Scarcely had he weathered this diflicuUy, y 
fresh bills were presented to him for payment Qo 
at once perceived that a forgery of his signature had 
been made. He had no difficulty in fixing upon tho 
perpetrator i and, although his choice was painful ia 
the extreme, he resolved to acknowledge the validity 
of the bills and endeavor to pay them, although tho 
act should bankrupt his esUite. Had he chosen to 
deny his signattire,and denounce the criminal, the im- 
perative nature of the statute reapecting forgery, and 
the blood-thirsty execution of its penalties, would 
have driven the husband of his child to a violent and 
disgraceful death. But his clemency availed not* 
the swindler stopped not in his career. He had tasted 
luxuries in life which before had been beyond hia 
reach; he was in a comparatively respecuible station, 
and could not persuade himself to resign his handsome 
lodgings, cabriolet, and servants, and expensive style 
of living. He was too well known at the clubs and 
gaming tables to be able any longer to carry on the 
war with profitable success ; the forgery of his father- 
in-law's name had shown him a new way to plunder 
with impunity ; ficticious notes and bills, to a large 
amount, were put in circulation, and with much suc- 
cess ; but the bubble burst one day too soon for the 
calculating roi^ue, who was on the point of departing 
fot Boulogne, the home for fraudulent insolvents and 
other English depredators, when he was arrested on a 
charge of forgery, and committed to Newgate for 
trial. The nature of hia crime left little room for hope : 
his depredations had beeu'too serious in their extonc 
and the former character of hia life was too infamona 
in its natoro to wimat any mercifnl 
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tion. 0ji dooBB WM iMvitsble, and oo the 16ih of 
Decamber, 182—, JamM Shfthaii, tlias Dayis, aliaa 
Blaximilien Livrontiqua, waf baoged by tba nack at 
tbaOldBaUay. 



C HAP T £ R II. 

Capricious, wanton, bold,'and brutal lost, 
Is meanly lelftoK $ wken misted, erad ; 
And like the bbitt of pestilential winds, 
Tftints the sweet bloom of natnre^i (kiiett forms. 

MiUon, 

Old TboriM naver racovared the disgince of Jiis 
uaexpected bankruptcy, aad the ttigiiia oi hia coonec 
tioB wilh the infamous Livrootique ; in conaeqtienca 
of which, and from the ineiplicable nature of his ac- 
oompts, the oreditors refused to sign hia certificate. 
He became serionsly low apirited ; he seemed ashamed 
to look hia fellow men in the iace \ and, skulking in 
the dark corners of the tap rooms and p&rlors of the 
lowest tippling houses, cared not for the welfare of 
his children, or procuring the means of existence for 
hinuelf and wife. But Mrs. Thorne, with the su- 
perior energy of character so often exhibited by the 
weaker and inferior sett as we men say, in our pride 
of social rank, dashed vthe tear of regret from her 
hrow, and went resolutely to work with the intent 
of procUriag a living for those around her. Another 
ihop was opened in the name of her sonJShirley ; and 
although their means were small, and their appliances 
of an humbJe aad inferior grade, the lapse of a few 
weeks convinced them that common industry would 
iQppIy the sources of all their moderate desires. 
But, Catalina— 

Were I penning a series of imaginary events, or de- 
picting the peculiarities of characters existing but as 
creations of the brain, I might find it necessary to 
apologize for the apparent violations of probability in 
the following details; but I am merely narrating the 
positive occurrences of life — ^some of which, particu- 
larly the catastrophe, were given to the public at the 
time of action, but in garbled and irtfurmal shape. 1 
am describing the acts of a proud and petted child — 
of a beautiful but perverse girl, who had never been 
taoght to check her own imperious will, or brook the 
laoguage of reproof. I do not attempt to excite the 
tympathies of the reader in behalf of the unfortunate 
Cataliim ; the nature of her misdeeds forbids the ho^e ; 
and yet the man of observation and wordly experience 
will find more ground for excuse in Catalina's conduct 
than can be discovered in the actions of the seniimen- 
tal love^stricken heroines of the generality of the mo* 
den novels. A knowledge of the operative powers 
which influence the sad realities of life is an import- 
*&t but neglected branch of our domestic philosophy. 
"Hte poet's liae— " The child is father to the man," 
^ become anadage trite as it is true ; but we have 
Be^er enforced a practical demonstration of its value- 
rs spoil the npling in its earliest germination, and 
find not oar miatake tiU the foul branching of the 
Natare tree betrays the lankness of the cultoie. 



Catalina fondly believed the atateoenta of her bo- 
trayer, and accepted his excnlpatoiy account of hii 
Pariaian Ufe.; he confesaed that he had gambled away 
a princely fiMrtune^ and supposed that he had beeci 
suspected of connectk>n with the boose from the fre- 
quency of hia visits. She believed that he was on the 
point of receiving an immense fortune, and bore, with 
much peitishneas, the inteimediate passage between 
the obscurity of a sogoum in lodgings, and the blase 
of fashionable life, wherein she expected to conspicu- 
ously figure when Livrontique could a£ford to resuoM 
his station in the workl. Her 'proud temper forbad 
l}er to associate with her plebian parents ; her brother 
was refused admittance^" the wife oi a nobleman's 
son could not be visited by baker's boys !" 

Catalina was within a few weeks of hecoqiing a 
mother when she heard of her husband's arrest on the 
eve of his trip to Boulogne. The morning papers fur- 
nished her with a full account of his perfect villany— 
of his numerous aliases, and the whole course of his 
lishonnrable hfe. The truth flashed upon her mind 
with conquering force; she knew that she had been de- 
ceived, and resolved upon resigning her deceiver to 
his fate. She refused his most earnest applications 
f'ir an interview : forbad her relations to bring a mes- 
tiogeorcvcn mention hit name; and when she heard 
that ho intended to produce her as a witness at hia 
trial, she packed up her trinketry and a few of her 
richest dresses, and departed — no one could discover 
where. ' 

Livrontique was condemned and executed, but 
Catalina sent no token to the man she had professed 
to love. Her agonized mother advertised her absence 
in the [newspapers, and implored her quick return ; 
her brother traversed the endless maze of London 
streets, and rapped at lodging-honse doors and private 
boarding houses and hotels, but found her not. Bruce, 
who, with an honest love, had hastened to the family's 
assistance soon os* he knew of their distress, assisted 
me in my inquiries at innumerable pawnbrokers, 
where we eipecied that the object of our search would 
be compelled to dispose of lier jewels as a means of 
subsistence. We then called at the various coach offi- 
ces, imagining that she might have journc>cd into the 
provinces. We employed the keenest officers of the 
pilice to aid us in our search, but all in vain^-a year 
elapsed — the crimes of Livrontique werto forgotten by 
the public, but his wife returned not to her ikraily. 

The Thornes pursued their course wilh undeviat- 
ing attention. The mother and the son found their bu- 
siness increase daily, and the father continued his 
rounda of sottish indulgence. He was frequently led 
home in a state of helpless intoxication; and more 
than once had been compelled to send to his son for 
the means of liberation from the watch house, where 
the patrol had conveyed him from his sleeping place 
in the street One morning the poor youth called on 
me, expecting that I had some influence with Ihe ma- 
gistrate at a distant police office, whither his lather 
had been taken by a district constable, who, irritated 
at the trouble caused by the intemperate naan, seemed 
determined to press the case strongly against him ; 
and Shirley waa sadly afiraid that hii father would be 
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MDleneed to the tread mill as a coDfirmed drunkard. 
We jumped into a coach, and in an hour's time, stood 
in the centre of the disgusting and motley crowd that 
daily fills the area of a London police office. 

I immediately despatched a, card to my friend 
L , knowing that in his capacity of leading po- 

lice officer, his suggestions would more avail us than 
the pleadings of the most learned lawyer. The legal 
ignorance of the stipendiary magistrates of the London 
police is proTerhial ; every question of law is referred 
to the clerk, and an experienced officer not unfrequent- 
]y rules the destinies of both the innocent and guilty 
by a well-timed wink or ^neer, as his feelings or in- 
terests may prompt him to interfere. 

The elder Thome was placed at the bar, and the 
eoDstable, duly sworn, was about to make his charge. 
In my blandest and most insinuating tone, I requested 
the judicial potentate to give us half an hour's post- 
ponemenl — ^he whispered his clerk, who raised his 
bead, and stared rudely at me and my friend Shirley, 
but I turned his impertinent stare into a gratified smile 
by honoring him with a profound and deferential bow. 
By his advice, the delay was accorded by his worship. 
L— — shortly afterwards entered ihe room; there 
has ever been " more than a feud-^a strange antfpa- 
thy" between the regular police officers and the pa- 
rish constables. L partook largely of this 

e$prU de, corps; and while the prosecuting witness 
gave his evidence against the senior Thotne, indulged 
in scorching jokes upon his prowess in capturing, with 
the assistance of four watchmen, a respectable old gen- 
lleman who had taken a social glass, while they suf- 
fered a burglary to be committed in the same parish 
without interruption. His sneers turned the affair into 
ridicule ; and the magistrate, fearful of participating 
in the contempt, ordered the prisoner to be discharged. 
Thome, who had displayed the most dogged careless- 
ness all the morning, heard the order with indifference, 
and neglected to obey the constable's mandate to re- 
move from before the bar. During the latter part of 
his " hearing.'* he had fixed his gaze upon a group of 
prostitutes, who, with brazen faces and painted cheeks, 
were huddled together in a comer, waiting thieir turn 
for appearing before his worship, for the purpose of 
answering the complaint of a nobleman who had lost 
his watch in the ladies' company at the celebrated 
Sahm de Beauti opposite Drury LaneTheatre. Thome 
was pulled from the bar, and the giris were ordered 
to advance ; as they moved, the discharged intempe- 
rate stretched forth his arms, and shrieked aloud, 
" Catalinal my child ! my child." 

He was answered by a shriek that seemed to pierce 
the brain< — and the gaudiest dressed girl in the group 
fell senseless on the floor. 

By the kind interference of L , we were 

ushered into a private room connected with the police 
office. The rays of the sun, as they glanced oblique- 
ly through the heavily-grated wiadow, lighted up a 
strange and sadly-sorted group, fn the centre of the 
room stood the father, with the fire of awakened na- 
ture fitfully gleaming through the soddened lineaments 
of habitual sottishness ; his soiled garments and blood- 
shot eye told violently of the force of the last debauch ; 



tears coursed down his bloated cheeXs ; and ^ in 
attempting to check the fierceness of a hiccough, 
which this new excitement had aroused, he had bit- 
ten his lips till the blood escaped from the comers of 
bis mouth. 

His son Shirley stood with me over the sofa where- 
on reposed the still unconscious girl thus suddenly 
restored. The rouge, which she had used to paint 
her cheeks on the' preceding evening, remained in 
daubs and blotches upon her pale and sunken cheek; 
a slight discoloration girded one of her eyes; stains of 
lamp oil disfigured her gaudy silk dress ; and a profu- 
sion of false curls fell from her head as her torn and 
showy bonnet was removed. 

L , with (lis fine manly form and benevtrfent 

face stood holding the door ajar, to receive the article* 
he had demanded from the housekeeper for the re- 
covery of Catalina, while the pert and meddling 
magistrate strutted busily about, with his hands inhif 
pockets, his spectacles raised upon his fbreiiead, and a 
pen behind his ear, asking every variety of imperti- 
nent questions, and indulging in unfeeling and insu]^ 
ing observations. He seemed to rejoice in the event 
as something that relieved the dulness of his every 
day life. His clerk, the lawyer, soon joined the party, 
when L slipped out of the room. 

I proposed sending for a coach, and removing the 
poor girl, who had recovered from the syncopation, 
and was weeping profusely on her brother's neck ; 
but his worship, who had been civilly repulsed in his 
inquiries relative to the minuti® of the aflfair, resolute- 
ly refused to let her go, affirming that a serious and 
well austained charge of robbery had been made 
against the lady, and that justice must be dealt. I 

regretted the absence of L — , but his foresight 

was exhibited in his immediate return with the noble- 
man who had been robbed ; but who promptly denied 
that Catalina was in any way connected with the 
gang who had surrounded him in the saloon, and 
deprived him of his property. 

" Still she was there at the time," said the* magis- 
trate, who had notion of being beaten at every point ; 
" she was in the room, and that makes her particeps 
eriminis — therefore I shall remand her till the day 
after to-morrow, to see rf any fresh evidence may not 
be adduced which may farther criminate her." 

" In what can she be criminal, if there is no ac- 
cusen?" inquired Shirley. 

" Don't question me, sir," said tho magistrate, get- 
ting more irate ; *' don't question me \ your friend re- 
fused to notice my inquiries, although I had but the 
enBs of justice in view. How do I know what she 
may be — some of her companions may implicate her 
in their confessions— don't reply, sir, till I have done. 
Tho affair looks suspicious. I am not to be driven 
from my course by a scream, or by the big looks of a 
baker brother, or by the tears of a drunken father. If 
you say another word I'll commit her to jail for three 
months as a disorderly female — I can do it, sir." 

His worship is quite right," said L , in a 

quiet, low tone of voice, and bowing to the magistrate 

he spoke ; ** quite right ; and though eAere U iwt so 
mwA as a conrtaWs charge against the yoOfig woman. 
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■till he oaght to do 99 he 1ik«i, even though the gen- 
tleman here cleclaret (hat he has nothing 10 my againtt 
her. I always go for his worship, heraase I think its 
right, and that power ought to be supported. There 

was Sergeant S , who refused bail in a bailable 

case, where a lady with an infant in her arms was 
accused of swindling; well, nothing suspicious could 
be made out against her, and the prosecutor believed 
he was wrong, and offered to apologize. The lady's 
husband said somethirg which his worship (bought 
was rude, and he refused to discharge the lady or 
even to accept bail ; and he was right, because power 
oogbt to be respected. To be sure, the lady' a father 
terved the magistraU with a mandamus from the Court 
of King* t Bench, which made him look rather foolish; 
but the lady's husband had her out by a writ qf habeas 

eorpug, before night. Still I say that Sergeont S 

was right, although the inhabiiants of his district pe- 
titioned the Secretary of State for his removal from 
the magistracy, and then the newspapers look it up, 
and he was removed in disgrace^ »\i\\ I say that 
authority ought to be respected." 

" L ,** said his worship, sensibly affected, ** I 

thank yon for this proof of your devotion, but iti this 
instance I will be merciful, seeing that it is a case 
of deep distress. You may all go ; impressed, I hope, 
with a sense of my benignity in suffering the law lo 
wink while the criminal escapes." 

To make my story shorter, as it seems determined 
to exceed all bounds, I may as well give Cafalina's 
own account of her absence, as she detailed it to me 
non afler her restoration to her parents' arms. 

*• When I discovered how bitterly I had been de- 
ceived, I resolved to abqndon the wretch to his well 
deserved fate. He had no tie upon me, for / was 7iot 
lis wife ! I had trusted him, but in every instance 
he had deceived me— with passionate ealhs and 
solemn adjurations he had pledged himself to the 
truth of his avowal, but all were false, and I felt that 
I had been hia tool, and not the object of his love. I 
did not dare return to the home I had desecrated with 
the presence of my betrayer and the robber of my 
lather's mcan& I could not face the parents I had 
roined, or endure the seomful gaze of the neighbors 
whose acquaintance [ had spumed. I sought con-i 
cealment in the abode of the woman who had acted 
tt our laundress, and lived quietly upon the produce 
of my trinkets. I cannot attempt to explain the excess 
of hatred that filled my heart when f discovered the 
daily additional proofs of Livrontique's rascality. I 
rejoiced in his conviction ; I laughed loudly when I 
heard that he was doomed to death ; and so firmly 
wss the purpose of my soul devoted to revenge that I 
Mood calmly in the wet and open street, upon a cold 
>nd foggy morning, and witnessed the public death 
■troggles of my Betrayer — of the father of the child 
which I then carried in my bosom. 

" You shudder ! and, perhapa my language is repul- 
sive, but it is the truth. You know how brightly the 
ninshine of life beamed upon me, but you cannot tell 
(be rspturous felicity that I expected to enjoy in the 
high station devoted to Livrontique's bride. Instead 
of ranking with the high-bom damei of all the Euro- 



pean courts, as I had fondly anticipated, I fonnd 
myself the mistress of a convicted felon. With the 
plausibility of the arch fiend, he persuaded me to 
postpone the marriage ceremony till he could claim 
me, 'gemmed with gold;* but he soon exacted the 
privileges of a husband, while be was preparing to 
escape to France with the proceeds of his plunder. 
Wby, then, should I not hate him ! if the gi^lows rope 
had broke, 1 felt that I could have strangled him be- 
fore the assembled crpwd. 

" My child wes born, and I hated it from the mo- 
ment of its birth, for it was his! Its cry touched my 
heart, and I snatched it to my breast; but its little 
features reminded me of my destroyer, and I insisted 
upon its instant removal. I refused to let it approach 
me again; why should I suckle the child of my enemy f 
The child piaed away; I saw its face wither and 
shrink beneath ray gaze — it died, and I rejoiced. I 
would have died too— if I could have died peaceably 
in my bed ; but I was too proud to make away with 
my own life. I determined to live, and triumph over 
ihe memory of time. 

** 1 became poor — miserably poor. My jewels and 
dresses were expended, ami my landlady told me if I 
stayed with her, I must work for my living. I left 
her house, and strolled about London in hopes of meet- 
ing with some more congenial employmentiban warii- 
ing and ironing, or turning the heavy mangle. My 
pride revolted at the idea of work, but the force of 
hunger conquered my pride, and I accepted employ- 
ment in various shapes, but with the lik^ sQccesi^ 
Needle- work disgusted me by its requisite labor and 
inferior pay ; ' the manager of a theatre advertised for 
extra ladies to be employed in a new holiday piece; 
I applied, and was engaged, but was discharged at 
the first rehearsal for an impertinent answer to the 
stage director. I consented to serve in a milliner's 
shop, for less wages than my poor mother gave to her 
housemaid ; and was dismissed with contempt, at the 
expiration of the first week, because I refused to sit at 
the same table with the errand boy and the kitchen 
wench. 

" I next obtained employment as a print-colorer in 
the shop of a young and talented artist, who, I soon 
discovered, regarded me with an honest love. He 
was oflener by my side than at hia easel, and preferred 
my little back parlor to his studio on the second floor. 
Our intimacy progressed rapidly enough ; in the even- 
ings, we walked out together; and but little time 
elapsed ere he made me an offer of his hand. He 
was industrious and good-looking, but he ^as not 
rich — ^nor did I love him — but I have often thought 
if my pride had suffered me to accept hia proffered 
hand, that I might have long enjoyed the comforta 
of dome&tio life. But ray restless, ambitious spirit 
prompted me to select another sphere ; and two days 
afler the artist made me the offer, I accepted the pro- 
tection of one of his customers. 
' " You ask me why I preferred infamy with one to 
honor with the other ; I will tell you. If I married 
the artist, I knew that I could never rise beyond a 
a middling station in society, even if success rewarded 
my husband in his endeavors. Perhaps he mighf 
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iail; and then I ihould havo to pass a long and de- 
graded life of poverty and destimikm. On the other 
hand, I was sure of immediate plenty— of rich dothee 
and meek attendants— of flattery and lervile fxienda — 
and other gay delights. Besides, my protector was 
of an ardent and sanguine disposition ; he seemed 
enlhusiastic in his admiration of my beauty { I soon 
discovered that he was rather weakio his undeistand- 
ing ; and, in the pride of my heart, I doubled not that 
I should penuade him to make me his wife. But I 
was deceived ; a few months had scarce^ elapsed 
ere he married a childish, puling piece of nobility ; 
and I was thrown aside with hie bones, apanieb, and 
greyhounds, as unnecessary in his newly-fiumed re- 
solves. 

" I will not hurt your feelings by delineating my 
gradual declination to the state from which I have 
just been rescued. Do not pity me ; I cannot bear 
it — I despise it — I detpiie myself-— and, God forgive 
me, I am tempted to believe that I despise the -.world, 
and all that it contains." 



CHAPTER III. 

Every «enae 
Hsd bren o^entmng^ bv pangs intense ; 
Aod each frail fibre of ber brain 
Aa bow-strings, when relaxed by rain, ' - 
The erring arAw launch aside. 
Sent ibrtb her thoughts all wild and wide. 

Byron, 

Catauna remained at home in itrict seclusion, and 
in a few weeks, the dangerous beauty again mantled 
her rosy cheeks and pulpy lips ; her curling nut-brown 
hair put forth its natural properties, and the quick, 
vivacious eye, and swan-Iike neck, and graceful car- 
riage exacted their full share of wondrous praise. A 
saddened spirit seemed to have cast its mantle upon 
her, but the slightest contradiction roused her fiery 
temper, and drew down her wrath upon the head of 
the offender. Her father, roused to action by the re- 
turn of his beloved daughter, gave up his sottish habits, 
and assisted with patient labor in the increased busi- 
ness of his son. The gentle Shirley worked with 
renewed delight ; the fond, adoring mother forgot her 
past griefs in tlie bright prospect of the present joy ; 
and Bruce, with a constancy of affection that deserved 
a better object for its mark, became again the regular 
evening viaiteri and signified hiu wish that Catalina 
would give him a right to be included in the family. 

Three months had not elapsed since the restoration 
of the magdalen to her home, when I received the 
following letter from Calalina— 

*< I have again left the home of my parents, for I 
cannot endure the sight of the misery [ have caused. 
My mother's pale cheek is a constant reproach to me for 
my past crimes, and her glistening eyes are constantly 
fixed upon me with a gaze of wondering sorrow. My 
father and brother toil like slaves, and I am the cause. 
I have no companion— no society — for Bruce's pre- 
tended h>ve is a biUer insult, which he has no right 



to inflicL I cannot go oat alone— I cannot enter th« 
ahop without being stared at by the neighboia and tiie 
passers by, who all seem to know my story. Lord 
^— , who was present at the police oflica, you know 
when, has offered me a home. I quit my prison witk 
delight, and leave you to. tell my parents thai we n^ 
not meet again." 

Two nights after the receipt of this letter, the bro- 
ken hearted mother was dragged, a foul and dis6gurad 
corse, from the depilis of the river Thames; the fiither 
again flew to the bottle for relief, and attempted to 
drown his sorrows in continual inebriety. His con- 
stitution, sadly injured by his former excesses, aoon 
gavej/vay; he expired, a howling, drunken maniac; 
and was placed by the side of his wife a few daya 
after her demise. 

The ahop and fixtures were sold, and the proceeds 
were devoted by Shirley to defray the expenses uf the 
funerals. When all was settled, he called on me to 
say farewell ; and in company with his friend Bruce, 
set forth, in hopes to meet v\ith better fortune in an* 
other land. 

• * * « * * * * * 

In less than a year from the dcnih of the parents, I 
observed the lost Catolina amid the countless throngs 
of Cyprians which infest the saloons of the patent 
theatres in the height of the season. She appeared 
gay and happy, that is, if an exuberance of spirits be- 
spoke 'the joyous mind, and the painted cheek depicted 
the bloom of the heart's repose. She saw me not, and 
I had no wish to claim her acquaintance. 

Again I saw her, at some months' elapse, bow from 
the window of a handsome carriage, with a coronet 
on its panels, and a couple of gaudy footmen hanging 
from the back. I recognized her during the same 
week, in the opera box of the viscount , glisten* 
ing with diamonds and satin. The box was crowded, 
and Catalina's voice rose high above the rest. 

One night, during the succeeding winter, I was 
" sitting at mine ease in mine" apartment, listening 
to the roaring of the bleak north wind and the pelt* 
ing of the hail storm against the shutters, and the 
occasional hiss of some stray portions of hail which 
fell down the chimney into the blazing sea coal fire, 
when the house was disturbed from its propriety by 
a loud single knock at the street door. It was nearly 
twelve o'cbck, and the impatient landlady, who was 
sitting up for the occupant of the front attic, a youi^ 
clerk, who was yet out, hastened to the door, deter- 
mined to rate him soundly for the loudness of his 
knock. She opened the door and found no one there. 
A puff of the wind extinguished her light, and she 
Imstened back to inform me, the only sitter-up, of the 
peculiarity of the event. In less than half an hour, 
the knocker again sounded ; again she descended, and 
again was doomed to disappointment. Two runaway 
knocks upon a stormy night became a serious matter 
for wonderment to the old lady; and when the 
knocker again sounded, she was almost too nervous 
to attend its summons, although positively certain, 
from the well known double tap, tluit th« ecratic clerk 
w««.h«<ioor. Digitized byXaOOfg- 
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"I beg youi pwdon, ibr hmng ao lato, my d^tamt 
madam," wM iti# young man, m he rubbed hie well- 
■oeked boole oa the paMsge mat. ** A ehockiDg night 
to be out, but I eoald not refuie ihe temptation of a 
free ticket to the play. Dreadful walking ;.Bnd there 
la a poor creatora eittiog on Brown's etepi aome half 
dozen doora below, who leems fiosen to a ataCue. 
Her olothea are ■iiff with sleet and ice.*' 

"A woman esposed to the weather such a night 
a4.this f " said the good old soul, bnmting into tcais. 
" Oh, gentlemen,' that must not be. God has giyen 
IS a warm honse over onr heads; let us not refuie a 
ftUow creature a shelter from the storm. She must 
be in distress indeed, to abide the pelting of such 
weather— or ill— or dying, may be. Do let us go 
directly f* and the old lady, who trembled at opening 
the street door to a single knock after twelve at night, 
cased berself in a huge cloak, and waded through the 
heaps of snow and hail, and braved the winter blast 
in all its fierceness, to save a fellow creature from its 
fary. According to the young man's statement, we 
found a female sitting in a crouching posture on the 
steps of a doorway ; she answered not our greetings, 
and but for a low, ooatinuoos moan, might have been 
deemed a fr osen coise. We carried her, all bent and 
double aa she sat, into the warm kitchen of our benevo- 
lent landlady, who soon stripped her of her ice-bound 
clothing, and restored her, with the maid's amistance, 
to animatioa Upon our re-admittance to the kitchen, 
I recognised the cast-away Catalina in the person of 
the unfortunate ; prompted by the deepest distress, 
she had twice knocked at my door to ask relief, and 
twice had her pride compelled her to depart without 
waiting to deliver her message. A faintness came 
upon her; she sat down upon tho nearest steps, and 
the numbing effect of the wintry storm lulled her to 
a dece^ful slumber — a quarter of an hour longer, and 
our relief would have been in vain. 

Was it possible that a few short months had 
changed the jewelled and satin-clad beauty of the 
open box into the squalid aod loathsome figure before 
met Disease, and drink, and poverty are rapid work- 
men — but 1 will not dwell upon the sad details of 
Catalina's profligate career. Her protectors had died, 
married, tired, and quarreled, till she found herself 
the tenant of a sick bed in a suburban hospital, 
where her lover^ with praiseworthy humanity, had 
ordered her to be removed, while he inducted her 
successor into her chamber, and presented the jewels 
of the sick and despairing girl to her happy and suc^ 
cessfol rival. 

She was discharged from the hospital, cured of her 
bodily ailment ; but her mind had festered, and the 
lepnma woand enlarged itself with dangerous ra^ 
pidily. She fancied in the dull watches of the sleep- 
less night that her mother and father sat by the side 
of her bed, and that Livrontique stood at the foot, 
nursing Ai# murdered habyy and fixing his protruding 
eyes upon her with a scowl of hate. A free use of 
gin drove the phantoms away ; her father would fly 
fiom the room with a scream of agony at the sight of 
the bottle; her mother would implore her not to 
drink, bat fiide away into tiiin air aa the liquor gur- 



gled dewn her throat; and Lirrontique would gaze 
with rapture aa she drank, and laugh, ancKshout with 
joy— and the unearthly revelry sounded m her ears 
long after the sight had gone. 

I requested my landlady to place Catalina in soma 
quiet, decent family wherein she could be aniduoosly 
watched, and placed beyond the reach of temptation. 
» J^ut I must have gin," she said, as I called \o see 
how she enjoyed her situatioiv ** Gin, or death— I 
care not which. To-morrow, I am twenty yean of 
age ; you will send me some gin to keep my birth d«f . 
I used to keep it gaily." 

**How do you like the family you are witfaf 
said I. ~ , 

*' The old woman preaches to. me, aod the aunt 
stares with the same sad look that my mother used to 
gaze upon me when you took me home. The girl is 
quiet— but they refuse to give me gin— and I have 
a burning here, and a craving that gin alone can 
satisfy." 

The wretched girl again eloped from our fostering 
care. My old landlady, in the kindness of her heart, 
suggested an application forCatalina's admittance into 
the Magdalen Hospital, a charitable institution ex- 
pressly devoted to cases of a similar description. The 
thought horrified her proud spirit, which misfortune 
had been unable to subdue. It was evident that she 
Btill hoped to attain a station of wealth, if not of rank, 
by the potency of her charms ; and the convent-like 
confinement of the Magdalen Hospital was not a 
suitable arena for her schemes. 

A few months afterwards, I saw her on horseback, 
at Ascot, during the races. She was in the company 
ofa notorious horse-dealer and fancy-man upon the 
turf. She rode well, an J appeared to advantage, 
thereby attracting general attention, and gratifying 
the pride of her protector. But a short time elapsed, 
ere she wab committed to Bridewell for being drunk 
and disorderly in the street, and sentenced to hard 
labor for thirty days. 

One of those appalling -tragic events which occa- 
sionally happen in large cities, and fright the blood of 
the lieges froi^ its lawful channels, ocnirred in our 
vicinity, and paralyzed the faculties of my gossiping 
acquaintances. A man had been found dead in a 
house of ill fame, and from the nature -of the accom- 
panying circumstances, it was reckoned difilicult to 
decide whether he had destroyed his own life or had 
been foully played with. My landlady was vainly 
endeavoring to combat her horror, and detail the par* 
ticulars of the rumors she had picked up amongst her 
neighbors, when I was surprised by the appearance of 
Bruce, who, in company with his friend Shirley had 
within a few hours returned to their native land 
from a long cruise among the Indian isles. After a 
short pau&e, he inquired for lus friend; I had not 
seen him. The two sailors had parted company the 
night before--4Shirley, with the express intent of 
calling upon me, and Bruce hastening to rejoice the 
hearts of his parents. Shirley had freely partaken of 
a carouse given by the captain on his safe return lo 
port, but his high spirit scorned Broce's praOered 
help, and he insisted upon being left to himeelf. I 
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ioqaired of the landlady, if a young aailor had aaked 
for me daring the preceding evening. 

" A young sailor ! lor, no ! why, good gracious me, 
the man who was murdered round ihe corner was a 
young sailor.*' 

The remark stariled me, but I endeavored to laugh 
at the absurdity of the suppositioil it engendered. 
Bruce, impressed with a sad presentiment of ill, re- 
quested me to satisfy his forebodings by visiting the 
scene of death. We did so, and our worst suspiciMs 
were most horribly confirmed. 

Shirley was encountered in his passage to my 
house by a street walker, and persuaded to accom- 
pany her home. The morning's sun revealed the 



horrid truth ; in the person of the wanton he reoog- 
Bixed his sister CaUlina. He jumped from the bed, 
and with bis sailor's knife severed his jugular vein. 
The wretched girl was discovered by his side— « 
cureless maniac— simpering and jibbering at the hor- 
ror-stricken gaxers, and drawing figures upon the floor 
in the small puddles of her brother's blood ! 

Reader! if I have caused you "to sup full of faof- 
rors," be assured that I have spoken nought but truth. 
Catalina 7hdrne is yet an inmate of Bethlehem Hos- 
pital, in St. George's Fields, and although the whole 
particulars were never before accurately stated, there 
are many persons who can testify to the truth of the 
sad history of ^ 

The Baker's Dauouter. 
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Apart from thee, apart from thee. 

My lingering footsteps slowly rove. 
Beside the silent silver sea, 

I trace the haunts we used to love. 
The blushing flowers in gladness spring, 

And twine their garlands lound my feet, 
Aud birds their early carols sing, 

And yet, nor bi^ nor flower is sweet ; 
They have no song or breath for me. 
Because I am apart from thee. 

The moonlight sleeps upon the stream, 

And all the silver stars of even, 
In many a bright and shining beam, 

Siill mirror there the light of heaven. 
And like a playful child, it glides 

In music thro' the quiet wood, 
And wakens with its gentle tides, 

The echo's in its solitude ; 
But sadly doih it speak to me, ^ 

Because I am apart from thee. 



Alone, I watch the morning rise 

In beauty o'er the distant hill. 
And mark the bright and glowing skies, 

With gelden gleams the glad earth fiU, 
And far adown the crimson clouds. 

Alone I watch its fading light. 
And linger still, till darkness shrouds 

Its glory with the veil of night; 
For like that night is lift to me. 
Because I am apart from thee 

Apart from thee, how sad, how sad. 

Have all my early feelings grown ; 
The heart can be no longef glad, 

That broods in solitude alone { 
And like a harp that hoards its song. 

'Till wakenM foy the master hand, 
1^0 courtly flatteries of the throng. 

Its baried music may command ; 
'Tis silent all, 'till I shall be 
No longer, love, apart from thee. 



SONNETS, FOR THE SEASON 



JUN^. 
I<Iow come the rosy June and blue-eyed honn, 
With song of birds and slir of leaves and wings. 
And run of rills and bubble of bright springs. 
And hourly burst of pretty buds to flowers ; 
With buzz of happy bees in violetrbowers. 
And gushing lay of ihe loud lark, who sings 
High in the silent sky, and sleeks his wings 
In frequent shoddings of the flying showers i^ 
With plunge of struggling sheep in plashy floods. 
And timid bleat of shorn and shivering Umb, 
Answered in fiir^oflffaintness by its dam ; 
And cuckoo's call from green depths- of all woods; 
And hum of many sounds, making one voice 
Thai swetteos the mooth air with a melodious noise. 

C, W. 



JULY. 
Now the hot July hurries half-arrayed 
From tending his green work on sultry hill, 
In bower and field— seeking the shrunken rUi, 
Or cave, or grot, or grove of pleasant shade. 
But flings his length where huddled leaves have made 
Cool covert for faint noon. Now not a bill 
Of happiest bird breaks the greve-ailence still 
With call to his songfelloovs ; and not a blade 
O' the tall grass wags, so idle are the winds. 
The bee, with laden thighs, yet dares not stir 
For his far home ; and the quick grasshopper. 
Though amorous of the sun, yet haply finds 
Deep shelter in green shades is better far p. 
Than burning in the blaie of the malign dog-star. 

C. W. 
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HENRY PULTENEY: 

OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A WANDERER. 

/ 

Continued from Page 308.) 



CHAPTER XV. 

Hue Tina et unguenta et nimium brevis 
Hofv« amoenos f«ne jube nme ; 
Dam res et aetas, et sororam 
FUa triiun pathintur atra. 

HortA, 

SeeHt thou yon line of light apon the river. 
Where the stream mirrors back the smile of heaven ? 
*Tii the moon*8 rays reflected from the curve 
On the edge of a water4kll. 

Through a soft and UDdulating valley, shielded 
from the breezea of the north by a high mane of hills, 
and boanded on the one hand by an antique forest, 
and in front by the white waves of the many-billowed 
lea, there flowed in many " lingering labyrinths" of 
grace, a gentle pearl-dew brook, that trembling down 
the steeper channel with a soft complaint, or gliding 
with a dreamy gentleness along the level banks, 
charmed the eye of taste by the transparent white- 
Oflss of its color, or gratified the ear of leisure by " the 
pleasant noise of waters." At various points the 
itream had been taught to divide around little plat- 
fonns of the purest marble, which islanded the rivu- 
let, and were surmounted with seats and couches of 
the same material. To recline upon the high crim- 
lon cushions that <rovered these graceful sofas, in a 
rammer spirit and with a heart at ease^ in all the de- 
licious ohandon of the " stratus membra," and watch 
the flitting on the wave of the brown denelated shade 
flong by the tall, bending shrubbery that e^^iy where 
arched apd cooled the course of the brook, and feel 
the refreshing breath of the breezes that had strug- 
gled through the plaited barriers of the vine-fringed 
branches to play in the holiday shelter with the un- 
dazzled dimples of the evasive water, and listen to 
the faint roar of the passing wind thro'^gh the tops of 
the lofty trees — the "pinos ingens, albaque populus" — 
or to the deliberate dash of the waves upon the neigh- 
boriag beach, and dream, in this mental cradle of in- 
dolence, of joys that had been, were, and would be, 
made up a globe of intense delights that might have 
deceived even the unresting spirit of a Faust into 
nying to the passing moment, "Stay! thou art so 
lair!" 

Throughout the whole of this smiling " angulus ter^ 
nrum" there was spread forth whatever could please 
the sense by the fragrance of its perfume, or soothe 
|he spirit by the calmness of its beauty. The bend 
ujgf venerable elm, with whose majesty of graceful- 
naia ao form of shrtib or tree may be brought in ri 
▼airy, waa hanging full with purple clusters of the 
<^ic grape. The broad and well-poised oak, the 
loaolieat trae of trees, frowned in its stalwarth dig- 



nity of strength and age. The rude, time-shattered 
platanus mingled its bare and ragged branches with 
the rich and comely foliage of the verdant olive. The 
varied walks that wound among the frequent trunks 
of these peers of the forest, were interrupted occa- 
sionally by little bowers, whose. shade invited to me- 
ditation or study, and were diversified with 

Casts from all those statues fair. 
That are twin-born with poetry. 

A sweeter spot of earth beneath a brighter part of 
heaven, the least vacant fancy oonld scarcely have 
depicted. 

Four years did I pass in this pleasant villa, with 
the bride whom I had so hardly won ; and the memory 
of that time falls upon my mind with the soothing 
sufiness of a coat of down that shelters from the sharp 
points of the piercing air, or like a day of unstartled 
silence amid months of turmoil and contention. 
Through all this time, the days of my life were circled 
with the quietude of perfect bliss ; I looked neither 
back nor beyond ; the joys of the present effiiced the 
past and outstripped the future. It is society which 
in Europe makes wedded life a curse : the duties and 
distractions of rorapany prevent that union of spirit 
which to be perfect, must be peaceful, and plunge 
each of the parties into different end jarring spheres 
of conduct. But there was no such miserable toil and 
task- work of existence to dry up in our hearts the ge- 
nial freshness of being, and divert to thankless and 
miserable nothingness that gayety of fancy, quickness 
of intellect, and fullness of feeling, which, if turned 
toward a single object, soon kindles the abiding fire 
of domestic happiness. We were alone in that sum- 
mer world of love which the " still-beginning, never- 
ending" ardor of our spirits spread around us. With 
even step, we walked side by side in the calm valley 
of peace, and of those passions whose influence might 
have developed unequal susceptibility in our natures 
and driven us asunder, none touched the deep seclu- 
sion of our pacific sea, save that to whose power we 
were equally obedient. There is a love, which 
founded in passion, is soon reduced to indifference by 
the self-exhausting violence of i^i own excitement : 
and there is a love, which, based on knowledge, deep 
appreciation, and the cautious wisdom of a disciplined 
heart, grows daily warmer and deeper by the self- 
evolved energy of its own exhaustless strength : 

Age cannot wither it,"^ 

Nor custom stale its infinite vyt^y* t 
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I^aiiy did my affection for Helena become truer and 
more thorough. The wretched cheats of worldly 
opinion never came to sap the strength of confidence, 
or seduce the entireness of devotion which were be- 
tween us. Each lived for each, conscious of finding 
the happiness of self in seeking the enjoyment of the 
other. 

At the period of which I am now about to speak, 
my family consisted, beside Helena and the bright* 
eyed boy that ever walked beside us, of but three per- 
sons; fur abhorring the pompous slavery of a nurae* 
lous retinue, I kept no more attendants than were ab- 
solutely necessary for the convenient manQgement of 
our concerns. Of these three, one was a Greek, from 
Parga — a strange, wild-looking fellow, who had very 
recently come into my service. He had approached 
me with a tale of such helpless destitution that, in 
spite of his forbidding aspect, I could not help engag- 
ing him. His rough beard and glaring eye excited in 
the. spectator's mind an involuntary feeling of distrust, 
which his unbroken taciturnity and gloomy counte- 
nance did not tend to remove. He was an object of 
singular aversion to my boy, who, though naturally 
courageous in other things, always turned away when 
the Greek came near. 

The broad orb of the sun was slowly descending 
through the vaporous shy, and filling the western ho* 
rizon with a melancholy brilliance, as I reclined with 
those I loved, on a broad Ottoman near the large win- 
dow which looked out upon the declining light of the 
day. Upon my right hand Helena was lying, in the 
same musing mood with myself; on the other, my boy 
was sitting up, with his back against the cushions, his 
glossy curls waving over his temples, and bis full eye 
fixed upon the light with that rapt and meditative 
gaze with which children often regard the mysteries 
of nature, as if communing with some spirit whose 
presence was veiled from the colder eye of manhood, 
and as if they 

Worshipp'd at the temple's inner shrine, 
God being with them when we know it not 

The strength and closeness with which that boy was 
twined about my heart, none who had not felt the 
wildness of my love, could ever apprehend. The af- 
fection which we have for our children is necessarily 
fijler and more complete than that which any grown 
person can inspire ; for in their case, the gushings of 
tenddmess are never checked by doubt or mistrust, 
but we pour out our kindness towards those of whose 
lovo we are secure, and whose every word and action, 
by whatever motive prompted, we construe instinc- 
tively into an utterance of regard. I yearned to fold 
him to my bosom and melt his nature into indissolu- 
ble union with my own. The affection which 1 felt 
for him made no lessening of that which I had for 
Helena. I loved them with one love ; they were to 
me but various avatars of the same essential excel- 
lence. As these two— >the only and engrossing ob- 
jects of my attachment — were beside me, and the 
serene impressiveness of the season subdued ray spirit 
to a deeper sosceptibility of emotion, a gentle flood of 



rapturous passion flowed upon my breatfl with a full- 
ness too great for my nature to encompass. I cannot 
tell what was my happiness; I could not know what 
was its measure. 

In such f ccess of soul — in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God, 
Thought was not ; in enjoyment it expired. 
My mind was a thanksgiving to the power 
That made me ; it was blessedness and love. 

In the centre and zenith of earthly bliss, there is a 
thought prophetic of our ruin. While this delicious 
gladness swelled around me with even a painful 
power of impression, that gathered insensibly about 
my heart a shapeless dread, which nothing could re- 
sist. The strength of happiness with which I had 
girded myself in the fearless hour oi mj glowing 
youth, seemed to fade av^y like an unreal mist, and 
leave me defenceless to the storms of fate. My mind 
seemed to sink beneath a dark feeling of apprehen- 
sion, as the frame trembles in the dead and heavy aix 
that harbinges an earthquake. Nor was the fear a 
fancy : the anxious heart of love had caught the re- 
fraction of the pale light thai was yet belOw the hori- 
zon, and its ghastly huelcssness was flung over the 
landscape. 

I turned towards, her to whom my feelings always 
beat. With a dim and visionary eye, she was pon- 
dering the scene before her. She presently heaved 
a sigh and said, as if speaking to herself, and uncon- 
scious that her words were heard, " Before that sun 
has looked out for thirty times from the windows of 
the west, I shall be lying whore his light cannot 
pierce. I feel it here ;" and she laid her hand upon 
her heart. The boy, hearing his mother speak, but 
ignorant of her meaning, raised himself and leaning 
over my breast, gazed upon her face with a smile. 
There was that in my bosom which told me that she 
spake truly, and the dart of unutterable anguish trans- 
fixed my soul. 

That the glad Eden-life which the rosy fingers of 
the unresting hours had elaborated around me in a 
spot whose ** richness ran to flowers," should be swept 
away iiv,a moment, and the seeming purpose of con- 
spiring circumstances be lost and ruined— that the 
firm key-stone of so broad an arch of joy ahould be 
plucked out so wantonly, as it might seem, and all the 
gorgeous robes wherewith the real shape of life had 
been concealed from the eye of hope, should be strip- 
ped from my bare existence, and no vestige remain of 
what was once so fair-formed a prospect of misery 
beyond the regret of words or tears. The calamity 
that consists in'^hV'loBs of that person who would 
have assisted us to bear discomfort, transcends all con- 
solation. The rebuke of the thunder is dreadful even 
to the housed ; but if the lightning fire our very shel- 
ter, what hope remains ? Those losses that wound 
the affections are doubly cruel ; for the accident that 
throws the pain of solitude and silence around the 
gayety of our home, increases that susceptibility, 
which points the' arrows of a£Biiction with peculiar 
keenness, and unfertifies the firmness that resists op- 
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preeeioo. Cadero graviore caeu is the sad penalty 
which we must pay for the elevated joy? which spring 
from the indulgence of the feelings. The purest de- 
light tells raore mildly the same moral which coarser 
pleasure tells with harshness, but it declares it as 
firmly. 

He that sits above 
In his calm glory, will forgive the lovo 
His creatures bear each other, o'en if blent 
With a vain worship;— for its close is dim 
Even with grief, which leads the wrong soul bock to 
him. 

Amid all tho griefs whereby Providence would 
warn us to our wisdom, there is none that so compels 
conviction of its truth, as 

The shock 
Of young years widowed, and the pain 
Of single life, come back again. 
On the lone man, who, reA of wife, 
Must thenceforth drag a maimed life. 

Why should I trace again the painful history of the 
fulfilment of the words of Helena, or slowly syllable 
the lengthened tale of anguish which succeeding 
weeks disclosed ? It is enough to say, that the dark 
forebodings of my heart came true. The freshness 
of health faded gradually from her check, and the 
vigor of her strength declined daily ; and the days 
which she named had not elapsed when she breathed 
forth her life within my arms. 

It was a relief to me that the seclusion of my resi- 
dence saved me at least from the studied mockery of 
funeral ceremonies, — the horned courtesies that insult 
our rain. A large block of marble stood in tho 
park, covered by a marble slab. I ordered the lop to 
he removed, and a coflln to be channelled out in the 
stone. And I took the lifeless form of Helena in ray 
arms, and bore it alono to the spot ; and I placed it 
in the tomb and lifled the huge slab over it. And I 
stooped down, and with a sculptor's chisel I graved a 
cane upon tho marble ,* and the curse was upon him 
that should disturb that form. And I know that her 
remains are still there, and will be there for ever, and 
. ihat her repose will never be disturbed, for the power 
of that curse iivill guard her rest. 

When I had finished my work, I looked up upon 
iho sky in the calmness of desolation. I had one joy 
left^my child- The last glance of Helena had rested 
on his countenance, and her last strength had folded 
his hand in mine. There remained to me no hopo of 
comfort but what was wrapped up in him. He only 
could renew in mo the memory of her who had been ; 
he was the only obje'ct which stood between me and 
utter despair. 

Such thoughts were passing through my mind as I 
returned from the sculpture to tho house, where the 
% remained. I could not bear to look upon the 
landscape as T passed ; to continue in that residence 
^u impossible. I would lake up my son in my arms, 
wd go forth from the place where every sound was a 
ttoan of desolation. I would seek with him the shores 
of Europe, and in some retired corner of the world 
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live out in patient grief the portion that remained 4o 
me of life. 

When I reached the house, I went to the chamber 
in which I had IcA littbe Henry : but he was not 
there. I looked through the other rooms, but he waa 
not to be seen. I called him in cYery quarter in 
which I could imagine him to have gone ; but there 
was no answer. At that moment, by some mysterious 
influence, the rrmembrance of the Greek flashed upon 
me : I thought of nothing else. Great God I what a 
thought about the Greek rushed into ray mind. 

I ran into thok side-yard in which an old servant 
was engaged in her work, and asked if she had seen 
tho boy. She replied,, that just as I had left the house, 
she had seen tho Greek, AlessanJro, walk toward 
the stables, with tho child in his hand ; that was at 
least three hours ago, and neiihoj" of ihom had come 
back. I flew to the entry, and seized my hat. As I 
look it up, there fell from it a note. I took it up, and 
read as follows : 

" There is tinchorcd in the bay of Bafla, on the 
western coast of Cyprus, a ship, ready to ^ail tho mo- 
ment I reach it ; and there is no other ship in the 
harbor. By relays tf tho fleetest horses, which I 
have provided, I will be at least forty, miles on my 
way before you receive this letter, through the first 
ten miles of which I am carried by your black horse, 
Thunderer. Your son Henry bears me company. 
Pursuit by you is, of course, hopeless. 

" Imagine to yourself a being the most corrupt and 
loathsome in mind and body that tho quality of hu- 
manity will admit of. To that condition, it will be 
the unremitting labor of my future lifu to reduce your 
son. He shall dwell with the vilest of the human 
race ; he shall see no other sights and hear no other 
sounds than those of pollutipn and profanity. Every 
device that the ingonuit)' of malignity can suggest, 
will be employed to deprave his nature, until every 
vestige of the pbriiy that is now in him shall be eaten 
out by tlio cancer of moral defilement. He will be 
bred ignorant of every thing that con redeem him from 
utter^ degradation ; tho first words that he shall be 
taught, w ill be those of blasphemy ; the only instruc- 
tion he shall reccivo will be incentive to crime and 
baseness. If you ever again behold him, you will 
behold an atheist, a drunkarcl, a thief, a mur'derer; a 
being rotten in body, sin-putrid in soul.^a mass of 
moral and corporeal corruption, which nothing but 
hell-fire can purge. 

" Ponder these certainties till they fester your spi- 
rit with the heat of leprosy ; then calm your disturb* 
ance with tho knowledge that the vengeance of Har- 
ford is at last complete." 

The rage and horror that started in my mind at the 
first glance I cast upon this letter, grew stronger and 
deadlier as sentence afler sentence passed before my 
eyes, until I reached tho end, and felt that my child 
was lost for ever. The paper fell from my hand, the 
objects around me swam dimly bc^re my eyes, and I 
sank unconscious on the floor. I had broken a blood 
vessel. ' 

When I recovered my recollectioiiJi#li)5ib£''^ 
bed, exhausted and ill. 

To be continued.] 
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What U*t we lire for ? tell life's fairest tale— 
To eat, to drink, to sKep, love, and enjoy. 
And then to love no nioit- 1 
To talk of things vre know not, and to know 
Nothing but things not woiih the talking «jf. 

Sv' Jf. FanCy Junior. 



At an early hour of the morning, in the coT.mencc- 
ment of the yeor 183 — , I was called upon by a young 
friend to attend the bed side of a dying roan, who 
was exceedingly anxious to bequeath his property to 
an individual out of the line of legal succession, and 
therefore desired the security of professional aid in 
Iho construction of his will. 

Although I have always felt extreme repugnancy 
to the presence of sickness, and eschewed with more 
than ordinary sensibility the sight of mortal dissolu- 
tion, yet, such were the peculiar circumstances urged 
uponr roe in this instance, that I could not refuse to 
accompany my friend lo the scene of death. 

I waited upon the feeble and fast sinking being 
who had evinced such particular desire for my per- 
sonal attendance, and found him with all the com- 
forts and convenience which competency could give 
to a sick chamber, apparently waiting, in patient re- 
signation, the execution of the grim and eyeless foe. 
An inclination of the head of the patient was all the 
recognition of my entrance that his emaciated and de- 
cayed energies admitted. The friends who stood 
near him, bade me be sealed by an ecritoire that had 
been placed by the bed aide, with other arrangements 
foe my purpose, and J hastened to the accomplishment 
of the object of my visit, believing, as J had reason 
from the symptoms already evinced, that the patient 
had but a short time to live. Every thing was ar- 
ranged for the performance of my oiTice. and the 
friends gathered closer around, with a mingled desire 
to loam who would succeed to so handsome an es- 
tate, and to lend what assistance they could to the 
discharge of this solemn right of man. It was with 
great difliculry. and at painful intervals of labor, that 
the patient was able to make himself understood. As 
distinctly, however, as his situation would allow, he 
made known his bequests in tlie following. simple 
form and order. *' I givo and bequeath my family 
mansion, in which wc are now assembled, viiih its 



furniture, my equipage, and my gold watch', to my 
good and true friend B ," referring to the young 
gentleman who had conducted me to him, and who 
stood at the bed side supporting his head at the mo- 
ment — " to rsy faithful nurse," (whostood just then at 
the foot of the bed with a tearful eye and expectant 
look) " I give and bequeath the sum of one thousand 
dollars, to be paid to her immediately after my de- 
cease ; to — to Margaret — " and here the patient la- 
bored as if a paroxysm of excitement and painful 
feeling would overcome him — " to Margarei'*— he 
exclaimed, with an unnatural strength and sharpness 
of voice, while the last tear that exuded from his 
glassy eye, traced its tortuous coarse upon his cold 
and sunken cheek — " I give and bequeath the rest and 
residue of all my estate, of whatever kind and where- 
ever situated, and may God grant her a long enjoy- 
ment of its Christian and charitable use." 

The greatest eflort seemed here to be accomplished. 
The patient motioned his desire to be laid in a 
more horizontal position, which was obeyed by those 
around him, and turning his face towards me, cast an 
anxious look upon the paper which I held, as if eager 
to hear its contents. It was read to him, and he sig- 
nifying his approval, extended his head as far as his 
remnant of strength would permit, to complete its ex- 
ecution. I placed the pen in his fingers, and guided 
his clammy hand as it traced his name upon the 
paper. 

Nature seemed to have awaited this deed ere she 
completed her course. Scarce had the witnesses pre- 
sent signed their attestation to the instrument, when 
the startling and thrilling sound of the death rattle 
rung through the stillness of the dying chamber. A 
long and deep drawn breath heaved from the breast 
of the patient — and mourning friends turning their 
faces from the deserted tabernacle of humanity, told 
too surely that the work of death was accomplished. 

I gazed a moment inosjidi^mflbpnoumful feeling upon 
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the vacant eye and parted lips of the fresh corpse as 
it lay siifleniDg before me, and ibought over the wordn 
of the poet — 

To hear the dying their faint murmurs speak, 

And watch the deaih-glaze smooth the waxen cheek ; 

To see the fiery e} e ball fiercely roll 

Ai if it wresilcd wiih the parting sou) ; 

Or hear tho last clod crumble on the bed. 

And sound the humble mansion of tho dead ; 

This, this is woe ! 

Hastening from this scene of mortal misery, I re- 
paired to nay residence, to shake off the sadness in 
which the business of the last few hours had enveloped 
me, not without a determination, however, to learn at 
the earliest interview I co^ild obtain with the friend 
of the testator, some particulars of his history, and of 
her, tho remembrance of whom had excited so much 
emotion on the dying bed. 

After the funeral rites had been faithfully perform- 
ed, r sought the person who had connected me with 
the events described, and received from him the fvl* 
lowing account of the deceased and those connected 
with him. 

A number of years ago, Charles , the de- 
ceased, was Q student of medicine in (hia city. At 
this early period of life, being then upon the thres- 
hold of manhood, he had evinced great qualities of 
mind and heart, and had secured the confidence as 
well as the esteem of those who knew him. During 
the prosecution of bis studies here, his society was 
much sought after, and amidst the gay and busy maze 
of fashionable life, and fsDhionablo associations wiih 
which he was surrounded, it was not thought strange 
that be should select an object for his more particular 
attention and confidence. Nor when his marked 
attentions evinced In whom this confidence was 
placed, was the surprise of any one excited, for the 
object selected was just such an one as a noble and 
discriminating mind, and a good heart, might be ex- 
pected tu single out. On this Lidy, then just so far 
bis junior in life as to make their disparity in years 
harm >niz3 in a parity of thought'and feeling, Charles 
looked with all the bright and promising prospective 
that adorns first love. To his glance her soft and 
piercing eye gave the ever ready response of devo- 
tion, and every approach to her presence seemed to 
stir a soul within him that was to him as pure as 
though she had irradiated her own around him, and 
infused him in its halo. A short time of such bliss- 
ful revelry passed, embalmed in a thousand day- 
dreams of tho future, and Charles was brought to the 
green box of tho college to stand the (est of his matri- 
culalion in his profess'on. He pa^sscd his examination 
whh honor, and went into the world with the evi- 
dence thereof, under the seal of an ancient and re- 
spected alma nMter. Charles had parents residing in 
one of the West India Islands, from whom he had 
long been separated while in the care of a friend and 
guardian, and engaged in tho completion of his educa- 
tion, and now ho felt a determination to put into 
execQiion a long expressed desire to visit them. In a 



few weeks he left this port on his destination, Ieavirj|f 
behind him his plighted faith to his betrothed to re- 
turn and claim her at the expiration of a brief ab- 
sence. 

Charles arrived at the home of his parents, hut 
found it desolate, and the^ ruins of a once beautiful 
mansion, with the surrounding estate, attached to the 
domain of a neighboring stranger. An insurrection 
had recently taken place on the island ; his father hod 
fallen a victim to the infuriate madness of his own 
rebellious household, and his raotlior, who, with other 
females of the inland, were early placed on board a 
vessel at the nearest (tort, fur security, had, with her 
companions, long since been given up as lost at sea, 
the vessel never having been heard of since her de- 
parture from the island. Overwhelmed with such an 
unexpected and tragical bereavement, and thrown 
upon tho world without a prospect or security ogainst 
the sliglitest vicissitude that might ovcrlakc him, 
Charles lust all recollection of his former hopes and 
hnppineps, and gave up in dejeciion, all the rich an- 
tieipaiions of a happy union with the idol of his love. 
Years passed by, and while he remained in the 
place of hi.4 nativify, sedulously occupied in the pn> 
seculion of bis profession as his only means of liveli- 
hood, the sweet recipient of his plighted love, still 
bound in the enduring chain of woman's pure and 
first pledged alTection, lient like the drooping lily 
beneath tho blast of unanticipated neglect, and in 
seclusion from society, and the e.iercine of Christian 
charities and devotion, sought a balm for her wounded 
heart. In a short period a change took place in the 
government of tho island on which Charles was resi- 
dent, and a spirit of returning justice and humanity 
directed tho atteiition of the authorities to the restitu- 
tion of tho estates which had been ruthlessly seized 
upon by the nearest surviving inhabitant, after the 
dreadful and bloody slaughter of the insurrection. 
The evidence of the claim which was made by 
Charles to his pitrimony was so plain and clear, that 
he was among the first to receive his estate, ond by 
it, to be placed again in a condition of competency. 
A climate to which he vvos unaccustomed, the efHecta 
of the sudden di&ostcTs that had befallen him, and 
the as-siJuiiy with which he prosecuted his profession, 
had, however, made such fatal inroads upon his con- 
stitution as to leave little hope for a long or happy 
enjoyment of his new possessions. By the advice of 
his own judgment, which was the. only monitor ad- 
mitted by him into his confidence, he Fold for the 
first price he could obtain, all his interests in the 
island, and sailed from it with tho determination of 
seeking a more congenial home and a last abiding 
place, in the land of his youthful reminiscences. Ho 
arrived at Philadelphia but a few months previous to 
the period of his decease, and sought and received 
the companionship of the very few of his early friends 
who were seen standing around his bedside in the 
hour of his death. First of these ~he had placed the 
narrator of these circumstances to me, who had been 
tho means of my introduction to the painful scene 
above described, and who bad been his classmate in 
his professional sludiet. He ventured not, however. 
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even to him, to breathe the name of her to whom he 
had devoted the first and fondest affections of his 
heart, lest to his inquiry he should invite a response, 
that he felt his weak and shattered nature unable to 
'Withstand. 

To b(>guile his time and divert his attention, as far 
as possible, from the devastation that an incurable 
disease was working upon his remnant of mortality, 
his friend frequently induced him to take a seat with 
him in his daily round of visits to those who claimed 
his professional relief On one of tliese occasions, 
just as the friends were leaving the door together, a 
servant dressed in a plain and modest livery came 
to the side of the cab and handed a noto for the doc- 
tor. Charles pointed to his friend, to whom the note 
-was immediately delivered. On opening the note, it 
proved to be an envelope to a fee, with a request for 
the immediate attendance of iho doctor upon a poor 
Tvoman who lay in a dangerous situation. No name 
Tvas signed to the request, but the neat female chiro- 
graphy was immediately recognized by the physician. 
It was the successor of several similar favors from an 
anonymous patron, who had for some time excited the 
liveliest curiosity of the doctor, but of whom, with 
all his anxiety, he could learn nothing farther than 
that she was called among the poor, the Christian 
lady, and that most of her time was devoted to visit- 
ing the needy sick, and administering to the necessi- 
ties of the unfortunate and destitute. The mention 
of these circumstances elicited a similar sympathy in 
the breast of the warm hearted Charles, and he urged 
his friend to hasten to the direction given in the note, 
in the hope that they might get a glimpse at least, of 
the being, who could, in such retiring and unostenta- 
tioni sincerity, exercise the true and holy devotion of 
Christian charity. 

They soon arrived at the place designated, and 
found themselves in the midst of the most wretched 
poverty and destitution. They entered the house, the 
tottering and frail condition of which seemed scarcely 
to possess stability enough to rcnicr a momentary de- 
lay beneath its ragged cloisters secure, and asked of 
one of the inmates who confronted them at the en- 
trance, to point the way to the sick woman's chamber 
The poor woman, who seemed to recognize the phy- 
sician, pointed up a craz/ staircase before them, and 
shook her head as she muttered to them that it was 
nearly over, and that it was now too late to do the 
old lady any good. They immediately hastened to 
the patient, but the great object of their curiosity was 
not there. The good lady, they were told in answer 
to their inquiries, had just lefl, to avoid being seen 
hy. any strangers that might be coming in. In one 
comer of the miserable room, upon a mockery of si 
hed, which, with a plain pine table and a single chair, 
cxinstitafied the whole furniture of the apartment, lay 
8fzet;hed the insensible and dying patient. 

Charles seemed to lake particular interest in the 
case, and his friend permitted him to have the entire 
direction of their proceedings. As they had been 
admonished at the door, they found the poor woman 
past all hope. Charles turned to the apparently half 
starved being, who seemed to be present in the capa^ 



city of nurse, and asked her if «he knew any thing of 
iho character of the patient. She replied that she 
knew but little, and had been with her but a few 
days, at the request and under the pay of the good 
lady, who had been so kind and benevolent to all the 
poor. All that she knew of this good lady was that she 
lived in — — street, which information was eagerly 
received by Charles, and noted down in his memo- 
randa. The old lady, continued the nurse, had evi- 
dently seen better daye, and while she eeeraed tobow 
wilh Christian resignation to the afflictions that were 
upon her, she yet, at every interval, of strength, 
prayed to be spared, if possible, to hear of her eon— 
her dear son — whose nome was ever on her lips, 
after which, she often said, she thought she could die 
happy. Poor woman ! exclaimed Charles, she then 
has a £on, who perhaps possesses the means of oflbrd- 
ing every comfort and consolation to her in her dying 
hour, and lie knows not how wretchedly destitute she 
ia. But pray, continued he, in his interrogation of 



the nurse, by what name, as you have said, did she 
call upon her son? Charles, replied the woman; 
Charles was the name that never left her lips, while 
she had strength to utter it. Charles, lowly murmured 
he — let me look upon her face, and in an in&tant he 
hastened to the bed, and raised the light covering 
that had hid her emaciated features from him — his 
eyes seemed to start from their sockets, in the wild- 
ncss of their glare, as in the last c6nvul:sion of death, 
he recognized her. Mother ! — mother ! he exclaimed, 
and fell lifeless by her side, with his arms locked 
around the decrepid form. The dying woman raised 
her. eyelids, and looked upon the stranger who had 
thus aroused her. A smile passed over her pallid 
features, her lips quivered, as if she would say, 
" Charles," and in an instant she had breathed her last. 
A moment passed, while all around stood speechless 
an 1 motionless, at this affecting scene. After every 
means of refuscitation had been used upon Charles 
almo.st without effect, his friend disengaged his arms, 
and carried him, in his unconscious stare, to the cab, 
which stood at the door, and placed him in it. A 
few hasty directions were given, and a purse deliver- 
ed to the nurse to use for every requisite to the de- 
ceased, and the doctor drove with every speed to 
Charles's residence. Early that day the corpse was 
removed to tlMs residence of the son, and the inter- 
ment conducted with every attention and respect that 
could be given. Charles remained in his unconscious 
state for several days, ere he was able to understand 
w^hat had taken place. He gradually recovered him- 
self so far as to reason with his friend upon the cir- 
cumstances that had transpired. His mother had 
believed him lost to her forever, after an ineffectual 
effort to discover him, during his absence on his visit 
to the island. She had believed, with truth, the mas- 
sacre of her husband; and arriving in o strange place, 
with her health enfeebled and destroyed by a ship- 
wreck that she had experienced in the vessel in 
which she had departed from the island, she had lin- 
gered ont a miserable end to her existence in the 
most abject poverty and destitution. 
As soon as his recovering energies permitted. 
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Chatles sought the hove! in which his molhcr had j 
lived, and dealt out the most liberal compensation to ' 
all who had in any way adminieicred to her relief. 
But every where that he sought to bestow his reward j 
be was met with the assurance of the unworlhinesa | 
and undeservedncsii of the recipient, and the confirma- ; 
tion that the good Chri«tian lady had done every 
thing. To see this lady, and to express his feelings 
personally to her, seemed now to be the only object 
of his life, an J the only desire that he fell bcfjre the 
grave. lie had noted licr residence op civvn by the j 
nurse, and he resolved to iftke the earliest opportunity 
of seeing her, ere his own fast ebbing energies should 
ilnd it too late. 

Early in the morning of a subsequent day, the 
carriage was ordered to the door, and Charles, taking i 
the direction from his memoranda, gave his coachman 
tiie address ofiho good Christian lady. In a little 
time, witli all tfio convulsion of feeling that such a , 
situation as he was then placed in could excite, ho | 
was standing in the parlor awaiiing the presence of 
the philanthropist. In a moment, the lady gaily cn^ 
tcred the room, unconscious of the character and busi- 
ness of her visitant As soon, however, as she dis- 
covered she was before a gentleman and a stranger, 
aj if checked by her surprise, her eyelidi fell, and 
she dioppcd a low and graceful obeisance. Some- 
what confused, she took her seat, and modestly asked, 
if there was not some mistake in her answering to his 
call. 

Charles inquired, as well as he could, into her 
identity as the good lady, and being perfectly satisfied 
on this point, he crossed the room, and placing him- 
self before her on his bended knee?, begged the 
privilege of expressing the gratitude of a son, for the 
holy benevolence thai had been bestowed upon a dying 
mother. 

A few words of explanaiion informed the lady of 
all the circumstances of the recognition in the sick 
chamber, and having diHiJently requested that uo 
allusion should again be made to the part she had 
discharged to the poor lady, the benefactress desjred 
an answer from her visitant to one or two questions. 

With great calmness and a placidity of manner 
that transcended all former conception of humanity 
that had entered into the mind of Charles, she a^ked 



of him a few particulars of hi» early separation from 
his family. ** Had he been at former times a resident 
of this city ?" and " whether he had not received a 
professional education here?" To these questions 
Charles gave an affirmative reply. "Then," con- 
tinued she, " perhaps you have some recollections of 
a young lady Ho \Ahom yoii professed some attach* 
mcnt in your early days.'* ^' Yes," replied he, "and 
to whom I plighicd my honor and my love." "Ha^e 
you kept that faith to her?" aeked his fair inquisitor 
"Yes," answered he, •*! believe 1 hnve. I bare 
never forgotten licr — I have never dreamed of loving 
another. Curing a long period of penury, through 
which the vicisbitude of circumstances had passed 
me, I was happy only in my recollection of her; yet 
so altered were my means from those in the possession 
of which I prolfered myself, that I deemed myself 
unacceptable to her, and she discharged from every 
obligation by which she was bound to me." 

*' Ignorant man," exclaimed the good lady, rising 
from her chair as if her whole frame seemed to dilato 
with an awakened pride, " how little did you know 
of the fidelity of woman's heart. Behold your Mar- 
garet — she who plighted her first affections to you, 
and to whom you had returned your pledge for weal 
or wo—see her before you, yet under the sanctity 
of an honorable woman's first pledge — unsweived 
and unchanged through all the lapse of time." 

Charles rose to pi ess her hand, but she withdrew. 
She warned him that their interview had been al- 
ready protracted too long, and that their individual 
conditions, her well inured habits, and his delicate 
health, sinking fast under an undisguised disease, 
debarred the faintest hope of the consummation of 
their early promisee. 

Charles, after a second eflbrt and a second intima- 
tion, similar to that which he met at first, withdrew, 
and sought the strictest retiracy of his home. The 
scenes through which he had passed had operated 
with mnoh severity upon his health, and in a few 
days he took his bed, never again to rise from it At 
his last moments he felt the reb6ke which his doubts 
had placed upon him, in relation to the early idol of 
his-iove, and to the good Christian lady-^to Marga- 
iet*-to his Margaret, he bequeathed the largest por- 
tion of a hand&ome estate. 
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THE ANNIVERSARY REGISTER: 

OR, 

MONTHLY CALENDAR OF AMERICAN CHRONOLOGY. 

EXHIBITING 

CORRECT DATES 

OP 

THE BIRTHS AND DEATHS OF EMINENT MEN, 

I.ANO AND SEA FIGHTS, TREATIES, EXTRAOUDIKARY AND MEMORABLE EVENTS, AND 
OTHER MATTERS, CONNECTED WITH THE 

HISTORY OF AMERICA. 



JULY. 



New Jersey divided into East and West Jersey. 

U. S. Schooner Alligitor up-ict by a whirlwind, in Pjri R)yal SounJ» near Charleaton, S. C. 

Two midshipmen and 21 men drowned. 
I'be remnant of Ds Sijio's bani of advonturera sailed fro.-a tho Mia/issippi, on their return 

voyage to Spain. 
Born, at Windham, Conn.. Samuel Huntingdon, Signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
General Washington arrived at Cambridge, Moot, and took command of the American Army, 

consisting of 14,500 men. 
Stalen Island occupied by the British forces, under General Howe. 
The Pre-ident of the Unite J Slates ordered all British ships of war to evacuate tke Amerlcaa 

ports, in consequence of the outrage upon the United States frigate Chesapeake, by the 

British ship of war Leopard. 
American Knibargo expirtd. 

Died, aged 63, Briqrulicr Gcncril Pelcr Gansevonrt, the Ilrroof Fort Stanwix. 
Died, at N.iti'hez, U^^jerl 11. Vlun?, Sena'or of Uaited Stifea. from Mi33i<:^ip;)i. 
The city oi' Qiobec, L C, f)un lei by Simiol Champlain, in behalf of a company of mer- 
chants ai Dieppe and St. Maloes. 
American brig Tyrrel wrecked. T.i<3 cre.v escaped from tho ve^'sel in a boat ; but, with 

one eiceptioa— Purneii, the mite — :hny all died from starvaiim. 
Tho Americans defeated by the Indims and Tories at VVyomin;j and Wilkbarre, Penn. 
Skirmish between Americana and British, near Fort Inde{)endenco, N. Y. 
Captain Djuglas, of the British Navy, threa'e.ied deslract.on to all vessaU leivtng, or bound 

to Norfolk. Va, if he was not allowed to communicate with the English Conaal at that 

port. The MigiaJracy po^^isted in ihi refusal and the Captain departed. 
United States Governmoat occupied We^jt Florida, againit the remonstrance of Great Britain. 
Fort Erie, U. C, surrendered to the Americans. 

Commercial Treaty, bjt.voen Groii Britain ail United Stite? of Amerlci, signed in London. 
United States Congress pai^sed a Bill to rc^-churier the Rank ot the United States. 
Tho Declaration of ihe Indepenlence of the United States of America adopted by Congreis^ 

after it had beon presented to their consideration thirty-nine separate times. 
The Massacre of Wyoming — Vmerican prisoners murdered by the Indians and Tories. 
Constitution of Vermont adopted. 
Grand Federal Procession in Puiladelphia, upon the adoption of the Federal Constitution by 

a majority of the States. 
The Mail Stage commenced running from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, twice a week. 
Died, a;ed 50, at D -dham. Mus , Fi^jhor Ames, a distinguished Siatesman and writer. 
Fort Schlofiser, N. Y., surrendered to the British. ^ 

Skirmish at Street Creek, near Chippewa, U. C, between First Brigade of U. S. Army and 

British advan^^cd guard. 
Tiie Washington Monument, at Baltimore, comm:nced. 
The Erie Canal commenced at Rome, N. Y. 

Diod, aged 83, Thjinas JeiTerson, the third President of the United Slates. 
Died, a^ed 91, John Adims. the second President of tho United Stales. 
Died, ased 73, at New York, James Monroe, the fiHh President of tho United States. 
Tlio Corner Stone of Girard College, Philadelpliia, laid, with appropriate Ceremonies. 
Died, aged 85, at Kennet, Chester county. Pa., John Key. He is suppubcd to bave been the 

first white person born in Philadelphia. 
Constitution of Virginia adopted. ( rsr\(l\(> 

General Howe embarked his troops at New York Cor tho SoulRl^'^'^®^ by VjV^W^IV^ 
DieJ, aged 8*2, Doctor Mather Byles, celebrated Divine.^ Born at Boston. 
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The British defeated by the Americans al the battle of Chippewa, U. C. 

Froet visible at various porta of the United States. 

Kidd, the Pirate, arrested al BofitoD. lie was conveyed to London. England, and executed. 

Born, in Scotland, John Paul Jones, a culcbrated Kavol Comimuider, and the first appointed 

First Lieutenant in the U. S. Navy. 
Born, at Baltimore, Maryland, Joshua Barney, a renowned Naval Officer. 
Congress issued a Manifesto, recitihg causes and necessity of war with England. 
The Americans evacuated Fort Ticonderoga, Skcenesborough, (now Whitehall,) Moaai 

Independence, N. Y., burnt their vessels, and retreated to Fort Edward, N. Y. 
New Haven and East Haven, Conn., plundered by the Bfiii»h under General Tryon. 
General Wayn?, with a small Continental force, suddenly encountered, at James River, the 

whole British Army — 4000 men — all Regulars, in batile array. lie attacked them 

boldly, and instantly retreated. Cornwallis, believing it to be a feint to draw him into 

an ambuscade, refused to pursue. 
Died, at Winchester, Va., Daniel Morgan, celebrated officer in the Revolutionary War. 
Died, George B. Porter, Governor of Michigan Territory. 
The Boston and Worcester Rail R'lad opened to the public. 

Sir William Keith, Governor of Penn, held a Grand Council with the Indians at Conestoga. 
The Americana, under Colonel Warner, defeated by the British at Uubbardlown, Vt. 
U. S. Frigato Hancock captured by Brilidh Squadron of Riinbow, Hora, and Victor. 
Fairfield, Conn., ravaged by tlio Briti.^h, under General Tryon. 

Died, aged 41, in Montgomery county, Pa., I>aac Melrher, distinguished revolutionary officer. 
The Treaties between France and the United Stales declared null and void, in consequence 

of the dcjjredaiions of the French cruisers on the commerce of the U. S. 
Ship Aurora, of Philadelphia, captured by a Ptivaleer off Anger Ftjad. 
William Cobbcti (Peter Porcupine) returned to England from America. 
The British driven by tho Americans from their works at Chippewa, U. C. 
Thomas Monroe, President of the United Slates, visited Cambridge Univeraity, Mass., and 

inaugurated LL D. 
U. S. Tdriff Act passed the Senate by a vote of 32 to 16. 
Died, aged 62, near Florence, Alabama, General J.ihn CuflTee, a diuiinguishcjl officer under 

General Jackson. 
Charles II. graned amplo Letters Patent to the New Colony on Rhode laland. 
Slight Shock of an Ear^hqiakc felt in Now Kugland. 

The Culonisld re])'jl:sed at Ticonderog.i. N. Y , b/ iho French, under General Montcalm, 
riis Doclaralion of the In loj) ^n.Ience of iho Uiii;cJ Stale:* proclairaod from the steps of the 

S:ato H iu.se at Piiil.idelphia. 
The lejJen Kq'iestri.-in Siaiuj of King Geo-ge III. at New York cast into bullets fjr the use 

of the Ruvolulionary Army. 
.Amcricins defeated by ihD Br.iish at F.)rt Anne. U. C. 

The Frencli Fleet, unJcr D'Kitii.is:, up,i«arcd off iha Delaware, having been 87 days at sea. 
Norwalk, Conn., buriif'and plun-lere.! Uy ih-* British, under Gjneral Tryon. 
Born, at Burl.ngtm, N- J , Cairlcs tlvvi.ij,'. Jurist. 
Oulpasis at Fort Gorgo, T. (.'., attarkLd by ihe IruHcns orid the Brititih, who took away 

many prisjner.?, all of wh »rn wore af orvvinU rai».saorc'ii by ihe Indians. 
The Americans siuoeeJod i:i crossing ihe Ciiipp'jwa with their Artillery, and drove the 

British from their post:?. 
Britiih Schooner of War Whitin?. captured by the .\morican Privateer Djish. 
The remains of General Mm'gomjry, nf er rc.iUng 42 years al Quebec, were, by a resolve 

of tho State, brought to ihe ci y of Now Yorii, and d'.'poailed near tiic Monument erected 

to his memory in St- Paul's Church, 
■battle of Monong.ihola Colonists defeated by Franch and Indians. 
Died, a! Detroit, General Oliver Sirong, of R>ohe.Hter, IV. Y. 
Benjirain Franklin app)inted tir^jt Provincinl Grand Master of Pennsylvania. 
Died, in Wosihington's arms. General Braildock. from wounds received at Monongahela. 
British General, Prcscott, captured in his quarters, at Rhode Island, by Colonel Barton, of 

Providence. 
FVench Fleet arrivcil al Rhode Island, with G300 troops, being the firat division of tho French 

Army dev6tcd to the service of tljo United Sialcs. 
Died, at Philadelphia, aged 64. David R>ttudiouse, the celebrated Astronomer. 
\merican Ship Planter, Captain John Watia, beat off a f'rcnch Privateer of 22 ;,'un8, after a run- 
ning fight of two hours and a h.ilf, wherein tl-e lifli€-?(|>:i.s.senger.H) handed tho cartridges. 
Tho British sulijocts in the United Sates ordered to rojiKt thcnuclves to the Marshals of 

their respective D.'slrifts. 
Died, at Nc»v York, oged 62, Lnihcr Mariin, a di.stinguishcd Liwycr and Statesman. 
Died, in Talbi)t county, Maryland, Daniel Mariin^ Governor of tliat State. 
The Bank of the United S.'ates Bill V( locd by GcnoMl Jackfon, the President of the U. S. 
Edmund Aiidros, Governor of N.-w York, am mpled the caj'ture of Fort It'aybrook, in Con- 
necticut, in support of the cl.r.ra i>f the Dake of York to all land between the Hudson 

and the Connecticut, but was conipcllcd lo rctirp. 
Died, at Johnston, N. Y., aged 59, Sir Wm. Jjlin-on, the celebrated In Jinn agent and Governor. 
S'lvannah, Georgia, evacuated by the Briti.sh. Digitized by VjOOQ 

Duel between A iron Burr and Alexander Ilimiltjn; the latter was mortally wounded, and 

died next day. 
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Wreck of the Ship Cornclii, of Philadelphia. Crew BQveil. 

U. S. Friga!e E.sscx c.ipttircd a British transport, wlih a detachment of the 1st regiment of 

Royal Scois ab(.ari). 
Rkinniah at Bltick lljcU, N. Y. Tho barracks, block house, &c. destroyed by the British. 
The Fort at Eaatport, Mcojo ^^]and, surrendercJ to the British, who were enabled by this 

capture to secure every island in Pafy«amaq noddy Bay. 
U. S. Brig Rattlesnake captured by Brififeh Ship Lcandor. Tho Ratttlesnake had previously 

thrown over all licr guns but two to escape from a British Frigate. 
Stcomboat \'esuvius eniireiy rontumed near Nev\ Orleans. Cargo valued at 200,000 dollars. 
The British difbr\!cd in a Skirmthh at Williamson's plantation by the Americans under 

Sunifcr — the comiiicncenienl of the partisan war in the Souih. 
Killed, while recoimoilcring at Qicenston Heights, U. C, Brigadier-General John Swift. 
Died, at Baliimurc, aged 77, Samuel Stcrrclt, Member of Congress from Baltimore. 
The first Colonists landed onAVocuken Island, on iho coast of Ndrth Carolina. 
Great Convention at Alhany, x\. Y., betweon the Indian Five Nations and the Govomon of 

New York antl Virgini.i. 
Died, aged 78. Stephen Hopkins, one of the Signers of tho Declaration of Independence and 

Governor of Rhode IbUind. 
The Anaconda, a New York Lo'ter of Marque, and Alias, a Philadelphia Privateer, captured 

by a British Squadron, which also plundered tlie towns of Portsmouth andOcracoke,N.C. 
Ten States having given in their acce&sion to the Federal ConstiiutioUi it was this day rati- 
fied by Congrrss. 
Captain Barney 'b Slii]) Samson captured by three Privateers, but in three days he retook his 

ovafty^tuUtouk his captors prisoners into Baltimore. 
Fourteen sail of F>ench Ships, laden with provisions, captured by British Squadron, nnder 

Admiral Murray, off the American coast. 
"The Gag Law," or Bill for Punishment of Sedition against the U. S. passed by Congresi. 
U. S/Schooner Asp capitired by five British Barges in Kinsale Creek, near Yecomioo River, 

but was retaken by tho Miliiia in the course of the day. 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Sweden and Norway, and the United Statei, 

feigned by Comniis-vioners at Stockholm. 
The Tariff Act received the npproval of the President. 

Tho British Fort at Pem quid, Now Knghind, destroyed by the French and Indians. 
Britinh Ships of War, Pl.o: lix and Roite, with two tenders, effeclcd a passage up tho Hudson 

under a lieavy cannonade from the various Batteries. 
Great Fire at Charlcs'on, S. C— 200 houses do>troyed. 
Stony Point, N. Y, rLUikcn from the British and dismantled. 
Verplanck's Point, N Y., unpucceisfuily attacked by the Americans. 
Lafayette appointed Comraonder-ir.-Chief of the National Guard at Paris. 
U. S. Brig Naoiiltis captured by a British Squadron. 
1 he first Steam V'lssel from .America arrived in England. 
Bom, at Alb my, N. Y., Pcier Ganscvcort, a distinguished Revolutionary General, and the 

Hero of Fort Stanwix. 
The General Court of M.issachuseits prorogued by Governor Barnard, having refuied to 

mako provision for the support of the British troops. 
Treaty of Peace signed between M irocco and United States. 

5ied, ot Baltimore, aged 46, Otho Holland Williams, a distinguished Revolutionary Officer. 
Commencement of the \Ve^tcrn Insurrection. Tho Pennsylvania lasurgAitB took General 

Nevil and Major Nich'ila prisoners. 
Americans, under Colonel Ca<8. defeated the British and Indians near Maiden, U. C. 
Corner Stone of the University of Now York laid. 

Born, at Essex, Mas-)., Elhridgo Gerry, one of the Signers of tho Declaration of Independence. 
Born, at Salem, Mass., Timoihy Pickering, a Revolutionary Patriot 
Micbiliimackinac taken by the Brlti&h. 

American Privateer Schooner Dolphin, captured a British Ship ofl4 guns. 
U. S. Frigate Consiitnlion fell in with a British Squadron, coniiisting of one 74, four Frigates, 

a Brig and a Schooner,- but escaped by tho masterly seamanship of Captain Hull. 
British and Indians repuhed in an attack on Fort George, U. C. 

[ndi.ni destroyed a village on Oysier River, N. II. — nearly 100 persons killed or captured. 
Fort Johnson, on Capo Fear Rive;, burnt by the Americans, under Colonel Ashe. 
Died, from Dropsy, at Pari^, aged 45. John Paul Jones, the celebrated Naval Commander. 
A parly of America n.^?, under Colonel Sionc, drove tho British from the village of St. David, 

which was burnt. This act, bein^ against general orders, Colonel Stone was directed 

10 retire from tho Army of tho United States. 
Treaty signed between the United States and the Potawattomies on the Illinois. 
Died, aged 76, l:*aac Shelby, a celebrated Revolutionary OflScer. 
The British Garrison, at Paulas Hook, surprised by the Americans, imder Msjor Lee — 30 

killed and 160 captured. 
American vessels forbidden, by the King of Prussia, to enter the Forts of that Country. 
American Privateer General Armstrong, captured oflf Sandy Hook tho British Sloop Hen> 

rietta, with stores for British fioet. 
Died, at Duxbury, Mass., aged 67, Rev. John Allyn, D. D. 

Rail Road between Baltimore and Philadelphia, via Havre de Grace, opened to the public 
Religious Independence established in Massachuseils. 
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General Wayne repulsed by the Britisii in attacking a block houae in New Jersey. 

Louisiana ceded to France. 

Died, at Belie Ytlle, II., Niaian Edwards, late Governor of IlHnoia. 

Treaty, of Breda, by which New York was exchanged for Surinam. 

Great Fire at Albany, N Y. 

First Embarkation of the Pilgrim Faiben from Delflhaven, in two vessels, the Speedwell and 

May Flower — the first of which was afterwards abandoned at Plymouth, England. 
Died, in Philadelphia, aged 53, Michael Egan, the first Roman Catholic Bishop of Pennsylvania^ 
Died, at Nashville, Tenn., Jesse Wheaton, formerly Member of Congreas fi^m Tennessee. 
Died, Colonel Henry Slaughter, Governor of New York. 
Brant, with some Indians and Tories, burnt Miaesink, N. Y^ and killed and captured a larga 

number of the inhabitants. 
The Tories defeated by the American Militia, tinder Colonel Lock, in North Carolina. 
Died, aged 72, Roger Sherman, ene of the Signers of the Dechtration of independence. 
Died, of Cholera, in Rutherford county, Tenn., General William Brady. 
Ordinance granted in London, soitctioning the Colonial Assembly established in Virginia— 

the Model on which the Political Systeips of the other Colonies were founded. 
Battle of Niagara. Sir William Johnson repulsed the French and Indians. The Fort sur* 

rendered the noxt day. 
Some Americans attempted to blow up the British 74 Gun Ship Plantagsnet with a Torpedo 

in Lynnbaven Bay. The vessel was much injured, although the plan failed. 
The Americans evacuated Queensiown, U. C, which was immediately occupied by the Britidi. 
The Government of New England declared War against the Indians. 
Born, at Boston, Henry Koox, Major Genaral'in Revolutionary Army of U. S. 
The Americans defeated af Penobscot, Maine. 
Battle of Skiddaway Iiiland, Georgia. 

The State of Now York oJopted the Federal Constitution, being the 11th State in succesaioii. 
Died, at Elizabethtown, N. J., aged 67. William Livingston, First Federal Governor of N. Jersey: 
Battle ofvBridgowater, or second Battle of Chippewa, or Battle of Niagara Falls, or Lundy'a 

Line. The British defeated by the Americaos, under General Jacob Biown. ' This 

waa one of the severest battles of the war. 
Died, in Boston, aged 62, Isaac Parker, Chief Justice of Supreme Court of Massachusetta. 
Born, in Ulster county, N. Y., George Clinton, Governor of New York and V. P. of U. Statet. 
Ticonderoga Fort, N. Y., takea by the" English Colonists. 

General Post Oifice, from Falmouth, N. Y. to Savannah, Georgia, first established by Con- 
gress. Benjamin Franklin appointed Post Master. 
A Pf tnting OfHce destroyed by the Mob in New York, because its owner (Greenleaf) opposed 

the Federal Constitutioa. 
Li^yette, during the Revolution at Paris, added the white division of the JRoyal Emblems to 

the red and blue Cockade worn by the Soldiery as the Colors of the city of Parii» and 

established the tri-color. 
Bridgewater Mills, Bridge, and Barracks, burnt by the Americans. 
Sudden Rise of Otter Creek. Vermont, from heavy rains. Fourteen persons drowned, and 

towns of Middlebury, New Haven, and Lincoln, much damaged. 
The Regicide Generals Gofife and Whalley landed at Beaton, after their flight from England. 
Islands of Cape Breton and St John surrendered by the French to the Engliab and AnehcaoSi 
A Hospital for 20,000 men established by Congress. 
Bora, at Philadelphia. Thomas Say, a celebrated Natural Philosopher. 
Federal Riots at Baltimore, Maryland, wherein General Ltagan and others lost their lives.' 
Died, at Philadelphia, aged 60, William Baiiibridge, a distinguished Commander in U. S. Navy. 
Born, in Philadelphia, Charles Stewart, Commodore in U. S. Navy. 
Penobscot, Maine, nnsucceasfully attacked by Massachusetts Militia. 
Mutiny aboard the Schooner Plattsbiirg, of Baltimore. The Master, Mata, and Supercargo 

murdered ,and the crew divided 42,000 dollars, ailer running her into a Poet in Norway. 
Died, aged 74, William Wilberforce, the celebrated English Abolitionist. 
Assumption of the States' Debts by the Congress of the United Stales. 
Ship Elizabeth Gardner, of Philadelphia, wrecked near Ocrecoke Bar, N. C. 
Action between U. S. Gun Boats and British Sloop of War Martin, in Delaware Bay. 
Died, at Harrowgate, England, aged 65, J. S. J. Gardiner, D. D., of Boston. 
Died, at Rushcomb, near Twyford, Butekinghamshire, England, aged 74, William Peon. 
First Masonic Lodge held in America. 

Died, in Philadelphia, aged 63, Major General William Trvin«, disUnguished Rev. Officer. 
Action between U. & Brig Julia and British Ships Earl Moira and Buke of Gloucester, off 

the mouth of the St. Lawrence. 
Died, at Jersey City, aged 79, Colonel Richard Vorick, President of American Bible Society. 
Died, at New Brunswick, N. J., aged 69, John Croes, D. D., Bishop of the Protestant Epia- 

copal Church of New Jersey. 
Anti- Abolition Mob at Cincinnati destroyed the Press of Mr. Bimey, editor oT Ui# FhiUnfiuo* 

pist, and committed other Outrages. 
Lafayette appointed by Congress Major General in service' of the United States. 
The coiMge of Gold fint commenced in the U. Su Mint at PhaUdelphia. ( r%n(l](> 
Piattsbnrg. N. Y.. captured andplnndewd by the Briiiah. "^ ^^ Vj*^ w^ i^ 

York, (now Toronto,) U. C, capered and plondtred by the j 
Large Fire at Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
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Ol&X these vrords at nlfl^ht ^rere tkc very lant spoken^ 

The first In the morning ivere equally gay. 
There Is a great mlst^ ^rhloh we knoMr is a token^ 

At noon -we shall have a most exquisite day* 
The ponies arrive^ and the soeiahles meant for 

The matrons^ nnlltted for side-saddle feats | 
The haskcts of prog^ and I he hampers are sent fori 

And packed in the dearborn^ and under the seats* 
A pic nic I a pie nie X 4b«* 

And no-w vre are oif^ all the carriages quite full! 

Do look at Miss 8y mons, how oddly she sits f 
Ho sun to annoy us, it^s really deUghtftel 1 

Dont mind Hrsft IVatkins, she says that it spite* 
iSome peopte take pleasure, in throwing cold "water 

On parties of pleasure, and talking of damp 1 ,^-^ , 

She's Just the ill-natnrM old woman I thought 1&«^00QLC 

WoHl laugh at her presently w^hen ^we eneaaap* p 

A pie nic S » pie nie S Ate* 



Mf pMir« fi^ 0ftM»pteg f ^s^MkfW A thistle, 

IV** -rery wfmx thrv-vrlAfl^ dm •vcr KI0 b«*dS 
iHmx me X I do thlAlc It's bestniUAff to drlxslet 

OliX let US take shelter In yonder old shed* 
H«w fooHsh to imt on my white s*tin boanet*M 

I entry Miss Martin, for she's in the straw I 
Sly lilae pelisse, too, the water drips -on lt« 

Tlie prettiest lilae that ever I saw S 
A pic nic I a pie nio X d&e* 

For my part, I own, I llhe this sort of morning. 

With tJUk perpendienlar what conld we dot 
So pleasant to And the dust laid when retnrAin|^| 

'TWill elear up at twelve, or, at latest, at two« 
And now we're at Bogf^lemyX dear, how uniuelcyt 

I'm Kwa^ I heard something like thunder. Just theni 
The place is so gloomy, the path is so muclcy, 

I scarce can belieT-e we're at Bof^glemy (lenX 
A pic nieX a pic nicX Ac* 

We cannot dine under the trees, It would hill us« 

"We'll try to tahe shelter In yonder retreat 9 
Oh dear. It's a dirty old cow-house, 'twill hiU uS, 

If all mugt crowd into it, thinh of the KeatS 
A soup plate, Inverted, JHIss MlUington uses. 

To heep her thin slippers above the wet day} 
OhX see thro' the roof how the raln«water oozes, 

The dinner will all taste of dripping tOiklayX 
A pie ule I a pic nie X 4&c« 

A pic<nicX a pic nlcX so wretched together, 

All dragglc-tall'd ^ivomen, and cross*looklng nieilX 
The middle of June, yet this terrible weather 

Has made a morass of sweet Boggle my glen I 
It rains Just like buckets of water, fall measure f 

There Is not the slightest appearance of change \ 
'Tw^as very absurd to expect a day's pleasure, 

Vtrw people can realise all they arrange* 
A pic nic X a pic nic I 4tc* 
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JANE I/)MAX; oa, A MOTHER'S CRIME. By the Author of Brambletye Howe. 7W Vdam$. 

" Carey, Lea,4Uicl Blonchard. 

This is a capital novel for summer reading, with a lively euccesBion of exciting incidents, and but little 
development of character. The heroine ia a Lady Macbeth in humble life, who peiauadca her weak-minded 
huaband to assist her in substituting a fraudulent will for the real instrument, and in getting the devisee te 
sign it. This scene is well written. The consequent eflecis of the uneasy consciences of the man and wift 
are feelingly depicted, and afford material for several excellent chaptere. 

Horace Smith, the author, in his preface, assetts that in placing ihe scene of his tale in the skirts of London, 
and in selecting his characteni from the lower grades of life, he labors under the disadvantage of com- 
bating long established associations, and therefore, makes an especial appeal to the indulgence of the reader. 
He instances the universality of fashionable noveh and talea of high life ; and, while adducing the Germans 
and the French as the only writers who have produced novels exclusively illustrative of the manners of the 
people, laments that the English auihors should imagine the middling and lower classes unclassical in their 
natures and abodes, and deficient in available materials to the novelist Mr. Smith has made a singular 
mistake in overlooking the writings of Smollet and Fielding, whose works are expressly devoted to the ex- 
emplification of the tower orders of society j he has forgotten Miss Mitford and her exquisite rural tales; Miss 
Edgeworth, Mrs. Hall, and the Hewitts ; Theodore Hook, whose Jack Brag n unequalled in the pictureequflf 
M of its cockneyism, and the inimitable Box, who devotes the powers of his magic pen to the sole use 
of the every day-people of every-day life. 

The mawkish nothingnesses of the fashionable world are now pretty weU exploded; the younger D'UraeU 
has much to answer, in creating such a haec of eopyista; but (he tOem displiTed in his Vivian Grey, die fliit 
"wiuonaWe novel, has never been equalled, either by ynself er Ui Ibllowin. The west end of London 
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hm btea rafiieienllf well gleaned ; and wo rejoice thereat The noval writeri mnt now perforea aYoki the 
pirki and aquares, and deal in other articles than Almacks, young dukes, foreign counts, anbaMadon, 
and dowager duchesses. We trust that tales of high life- and nautical novels have gone to their abiding 
ptece with the blue fire romances of tha Ratclifle school. The English novels of the present month^-JAMX 
LoHAZ, the RoBBES, and the SauuE, are delineations of men and manners, which, to use our author's words 
"cone mare immediately homo to our busiaess and our bosoms, because the characters are taken irom i 
the less aieyated claasoi of society." 



, ITALY. Br am American. Two Vdumet. Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 

These voliiaes, we believe, complete Mr. Cooper's ** Gleanings in Europe"— a series of publicationa which 
will conduce but little to Mr. Cooper's reputation as a writer or a man. He is too general in his deductions, ' 
end too selfish in worldly interooorse, to afford a fair report of the commonplaces of European life. In the 
details of fiction, Mr. Cooper has justly earned an undying name; in depicting the cold realities of the world, 
be has suffered his prejudices to master his reason, and unwittingly distorts a casual triviality into an intended 
act of serious offence. It presents a strange anomaly in the formation of the human mind that a man poi^ y 
aesBing snfHcient mental capacity to originate the splendid creations of fancy known throughout both hemi- 
spheres as the Cooper Novels, should be unable to report an actual fact of common occurrence, without 
bestowing a tortuous inclination to the po^t at issue, or persistiRg in a weak and ridiculous opposition to the 
certain nature of the case. In the volumes before us, he gives an account of a medley song performed 
by some English amateurs in Italy. The subject matter of the song ran upon the peculiarities of all countries; 
imitations were attempted, and the laughter of the audience provoked* The Americans, cf course, came in 
for their share ; various western hyperboles were cited, and the audienco laughed louder at the "Yankee 
veise" than at any other. From the tone of Mr. Cooper's remarks upon this every-day affair, he undoubtedly 
OMisidefB that the President of the United States ought to have declared war againit England Ibr presuming 
to laugh at funniments of our own creation. 

The book on " Italy," our present subject, is undoubtedly the best of the series of " Gleanings in Europe." 
There is less of the burning malignity of comparison and more of the bmhommie of the enlightened traveller 
in the remarks adjunctive to the descriptions. Mr. Cooper has added nothing new to our knowledge of the 
countries of his travel, nor has he bestowed much piflnib upon the composition of his remarks. The book is an 
agreeable trifle in its way, but it is not the way wherein Mr. Cooper excels ; and we look somewhat im- 
patiently ibr the appearance of his new nantical work, *< Homeward Boand." , 

The following extract gives one n good idea of the hnmbug of king craft. We commend the anecdote to 
the multitude of public scribes who are daUy discovering such wonderful traits in the young Queen of Eng- 
land, Victoria — a lady, by the way, whose actions seem to exorcise a strange inflaence over the imaginations 
of several of our republican editors. 

Ton will renenber that when King Louis abdicated the throne of Holland, it was in favor of this veiy 
son, who WW a titular monarch for the few days that intervened between the retirement of his father and 
the incorporation of the country with France. Though a mere boy, he was condemned to listen to many ■ 
congratulatory addresses on his accession, his whole reign being distCoguIshed by little else. One morning he 
was required to receive a deputation, jast as he had prepared to discuss a quantity of bonhonSt on which he 
had set his heart, and of which he was partieularly fond. While the courtier was dwelling on the virtuoa 
of the retired monarch, the weight of his loss (that of the bonbons) oppressed him even to tears ; and " you 
^li judge of my surprise," he added, laughing, " at hearing all the courtiers bursting out in exclamations of 
delight al Oie excellence of my heart, when I expected nothing better than a severe rebuke for my babyism!" 
This, he said good-hum^rodly, was tha first of his masquerades. 

The love of country and belief in the moral and physical supremacy of our countrymen is an universal ^ 
disease. A Yankee cow boy believes that one American can whip two Englishmen; a British soldier or 
lailor will always undertake to lick three Frenchmen ; and here we have a continuation of the same harm- 
less biaggadocia. 

I took my place accordingly as far as Genoa, and we left Florence just as the sun was setting, with onr 
lamps lighted. As we drove tliroogh the gale of Pisa, I observed a dragoon dashing along, on each side of 
us, and was then told that firequent robberies had rendered this escort necessary, until we got out of Lucca. ' 
There was a contadino inside, a respectable farmer, who was going a post or two down the Arno, and his 
ofe glistened with delight as he regarded the dragoons. '* Those are the boys, s|gnore," he observed to me. 
"Mineleefi of them put five hundred Neapolitans to flight here during the late wars." I wonder if there be 
s Faople on the globe that does not think Itself the salt of the earth ! Near Salins hist year, as we approached 
Switzerlaod, the postilion gravely pointed t^ a fort, which he afiirmed had surrendered to fiveand-twen^ 
French, though garrisoned by two hundred Austrians. One can hear of each prodigies any where, lfaou(pi 
they are obatinately uncommon in pnctioe, "even Providence," as Frederick expreased it, "being ato«Uf 
on the aide of atroDg batt^Uona." 
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The foUowisg uogular Doncoroparuon between the Bay of Naplei and the Bay of New York muat fiaiab 
our extracts.^ 

As the day opened, and ^e advanced farther into this glorious bay, we could not help exclaiming, " What 
dunce first thought of instituting a comparieon between the bay of New York and this?" ]t is scarcely pos- 
sible for two things composed of the sanie elements to be less alike, in the first place ; nor are their excel- 
lencies the same in a single essential point. The harbor of New York is barely pretty ; there being, within 
ny own knowledge, seme filly ports that equal, or surpass it,«ven in beauty. These may not be in Eng- 
land, a country in which we seek every standard of excellence ; but the Mediterranean alone is full of them. 
No one^ would think of applying the term pretty, or even handsome, to the Bay of Naples ; it has glorious and 
sublime scenery, embelli&hrd by a bewitching soAness. Neither the water nor the land is the same. In 
New York the water is turbid and of a dullish green color, for in its purer momenta, it is, at th^beat, of the 
greenish hue of the entire American coast ; while that of the Bay of Naples has the cerulean mit and lim- 
pidity of the ocean. At New York, the land, low and tame, in its best months ofifers nothing but the verdure 
and foliage of spring and summer, while the ccaat of this gulf, or bay, are thrown into the peaks and faces of 
grand mountains, with the purple and rose- colored tints of a pore atmosphere and a low latitude. If New 
York does possess a sort of back-grcund cf rocks, in the Palisadoes, which vary in height from three to 
five hundred feet, Naples has a natural wall, in the rear of the Campania Felice, among the Apennines, of 
almost as many thousands. This is speaking only of nature. As regards artificial accessaries, to say nothing 
of recollections, the shores of this bay are teeming with them of every kind; not Grecian monstrosities, and 
Gothic absurdities in wcod, but palaces, villas, gardens, towers, castles, cities, villages, churches, convents 
and hamlets, crowded in a way to leave no point fit for the eye unoccupied, no picturesque site unimproved. 
On the subject of the scale on .which these things are done, I will only say, that we tacked the felucca, in 
beating up to the town, under the empty windcvis of a ruined palace, whose very base is laved by the wa- 
ter, and whose stones would more than build all the public works on the shores of our own harbor, united. 

The public mind in America has got to be so sickly on such subjects, that men shrink from telling the 
truth; and many of our people not only render themselves, but some render the nation, ridiculous, by the 
inflated follies to which they give utterance. 1 can safely say» I never have seen any twenty miles square of 
Lower Italy, if the marehcs and can.pagnes be excepted, in which there i^ not more glorious scenery than I 
can recall in all those parts of America Wiih which 1 am acquainted. Our lakes will scarcely bear any com- 
parison with the finer lakes of Upper Italy; our mountains are insipid as compared with these, both as to hues 
and forms ; and our seas and bays are r.ot to be named with these. If it be patriotism to deem all our geese 
swans, I am no patriot, nor ever was ; for, of all species of sentiments, it strikes me that your " property patri- 
otism" IB the most unequivocal. 



SKETCHES. By Boz. Parts I II. and JU. IllustratcS by George Cruikshanh Carey, Lea, and Blanehard. 

OLIVER TWIST; or, THE PARISH BOY'S PROGRESS. By the Author of the Pickwick Papers. 
With Plaits by Cruikshanh. Part XL Carey, Lea, and Blanehard. 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. Edited by Boz. With Plates by Phiz. 

Part II. Carey, Lea, and Blanehard. 

The republication of Mr. Dickens* admirable "Sketches of Every-Day Life and E very-Day People," with 
transcripts of George Cruikshank^s inimitable designs, is a matter of congratulation to the lovers of genuine 
humor. These Sketches were the foundation of his wonderful but well-deserved popularity ; and his powers 
of description and keen perception of the ludicrous in the common places of life, have clothed a variety of 
well-used topics in a garb of novelty and acceptable delight. When the volume is completed, it will make a 
necessary companion to the same publishers* edition of the Pickwick Papers. 

Oliver Twist and Nicholas Nickledt, although very dissimilar personages, are alike excellent. The 
description of the Yorkshire cheap school in the latter wH)rk is one of the most peculiar things ever penned. 
" Boz*' stands pre-eminent not only among the writers of the present day, bat ** unapproachable and alone," 
in hia own admirable and graphic way, in the long, proud list of English delineators of men and manners. 



THE DESERTED BRIDE; AND OTHER POEMS. By George P. Morris. Adlanl and Saunders. 

We have a horror of a pretty looking nicely bound thin octavo book of Poems ; we have seen thousands 
of them, with their silk backs, gold edges, white paper with bold type and large margin ; we can repeat th« 
essence of the preface witltout opening the book; there is an account of the author*8 unwillingness to trouble 
the world (!) with his work^-but his friends insisted — (his mother and a maiden aunt—the latter taking 
two copies) — careless of criticism — sneaking deprecation — threat of another infliction-^and with a poetical 
quotation. We remember a chuckle-headed fellow from the other side of the Atlantic, who brought over 
aome fiAy copies of his " Poems," printed and bound as above. He poked his jingle into you. with a perse- 
verance truly Scottish; you were compelled to hear him. praise his poetry, and eulogize the mechanical eze- 
cptlQn of his book— and yet he was but a type of his class. 
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The work before oi is the exception to the rule ; the preface plainlf states the fact that as the poems have 
hsen well received in fragmental shape, they cannot be unacceptable in a volume. • The reader will find 
nany old Avoritee in the pages of ibis elegantly printed tome ; words, belonging to some of the sweetest airs 
of the day—" stealing and giving odor" in the connection. We believe that General Morris has written mora 
popolar " words tot music" than any other poet of the day ; and the composers are aware of the value of his 



Criticism is useless upon the poems before us; they ara well known, and the public has long been intimate 
with their beauties. Indeed, so popular are the subjects, and so uniTorsal are their appearances, that we 
have twice turned over the pages without being able to select a quotation to our satisftiction. The following 
piece is not the best, but it is one of the least known. 



FRAGMENT OF AN INDIAN POEM. 

They cone I — Be firm — in silence rally ! 

The long-knives our retreat have found ! 
Hark ! — their tramp is in the valley, 

And they hem the forest round ! 
The burthened boughs with pale scouts quiver* 

The echoing hills tumultuous ring. 
While across the eddying river 

Their barks, like foaming war^steeds, spring f 
The blood-hounds darken lend and water. 
They come-*like buffaloes for slaughter! 

See their glittering files advancing. 
See upon the free winds dancing 

Pennon proud and gaudy plume : 
The strangers pome fn evil hour. 
In pomp and panoply and power. 
To plant a weed where bloomed a flower. 
Where sunshine broke to spread a shower. 
And, while upon our tribes they lower, 
Think they our manly hearts will cower, 

To meet a warrior's doom ? 

Sight they forget while strength they feel ; 
Our blood they drain, our land they steal ; 
And should the vanquished Indian kneel. 

They spurn him from their sight ! 
Be set for ever in disgrace. 
The glory of the red man's race, 
If from the foe we turn our face. 

Or safety seek in flight ! 

They come ! — up and upon them, braves ! 
Fight for your altars and your graves ! 
Drive back the stern, invading slaves. 

In fight till now victorious! 
Like lightning from siorm-cloods on high. 
The hurtling death-wingd arrows fly. 
And wind-rows of pale warriors die !— 
Oh ! never has the sun's bright eye 
Looked from his hill-tops in the sky, 

Upon a field so glorious ! 



They're gone — again the red men rally. 

With dance and song the woods resound .- 
The hatchet's buried in the valley ; 

No foe profanes our hunting-ground ! 
The green leaves-on the blithe boughs quiver , 

The verdant hills with song-birds ring, 
While our bark- canoes, the river 

Skim like swallows on the wing. 
Mirth pervades the land and water, 
Free from famine, sword, and slaughter ! 



Let us, by Jhis'gentle river, 
Blunt the axe and break the quiver. 
While, as leaves upon the spray, 
Peaceful flow our cares away ! 



Yet, alas! the hour is brief. 
Left for either joy or grief! 
All on earth that we inherit 
From the hands of the Great Spirit, 
Wigwam, hill, plain, lake, and field. 
To the white man must we yield; 
For, like sun-down on the waves, 
We are sinking to our graves ! 

From this wilderness of wo 
Like a caravan we go, 
Leaving all our groves and streams 
For the far-off land of dreams. 
There are prairies, waving high. 
Boundless as the sheeted sky, . 
Where our fathers' spirits roam, 
And the red man has a home. 
Let tradition tell our story 
As we fade in cloudless glory, ^ 
As we seek the land of rest 
Beyond the borders of the west, 
1(0 eye but ours may look upon — 
We are the children or the sun. 



THE HOUSEKEEPER'S BOOK ; comprising Advice on the Conduct of Household Affairs in general; and 
parliadar Directions for the Preservation of Furniture, Bedding, ^c; for the laying in and preserving qf 
Provisions ; with a complete Collection qf Receipts for economical Domestic Cookery. The whole cartfuUy 
arranged for the use of American Housekeepers. By a Ladt. Marshall and Co. 

The opening chapters of this unpretending duodecimo are of a nature eitremely valuable to the economist 
and the lover of domestic comfort For the rest— the dissertations upon Boiling. Broiling, Roasting, and 
Frying, and other culinary customs, with the many explicit receipts for plain and pretty dishes, we profeas 
our ignwance of their merits. We thoienghly understand the arcana of table cookery; we can mix a lobster 
or chicken salad with chemical nicety and never failing success; we know how to friazle the side of a <»n- 
vasB-back, the dice of a mountaineer, or a doaen of unctuosiiies from Morris Cove, in a chafing-dish, with 
the leqnisite number of bubbles and proper apportionment of condiments; we profess to be learned in the 
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diniDg*ioom— iadecd, our cApabtlity oyer the chrth wna never qaeitioiied—- but we andeittuid not the pne- 
tiCftl mytteriee of the cuirinet and yet we haye boiled our kettle at a pie Die, and planked a abad at a fldiing 
party. We do not, therefore, etieem ounelyca capable of inditing a aomd and honeit criticiam upon the 
major portion of this yaluable book— but, alivck with the honeaty and aound aenee of the pveacriptiona, we 
handed the yolarae to our feminine partner, and required her opinion of its merite. The reault ia aatiafaoiory ; 
The Housekeepefa Book ia pronounced the beat and most complete of its kind, and particularly adapted to 
the nee of the American houaewife, which ia more than can be aaid lor many of its compeera. 

Armed with thia indisputable authority, we reoornmeod our clients to furnish their ladies with The Houae- 
keeper'a Book, and to requeat them to abide by ita dicta in the regulation of their eatablishmeota. 



THE SQUIRE. By the Author of the Heireaa, Agnes Searle, &c. Two Volumes, Carey and HarU 

A spirited " auld world" tale, full of racy descriptions and excitiog adventures. Philip Conyers stands be- 
tween " tho fine old English genileman of the olden time," and the neatly^iressed rod-coated squirearchy of 
the present day ; he represents a race which haa almost evanished from the hill sides of merry England ; like 
their own turreted manor houses and Elizabethian halls, they are fading away before creations of modem 
dale — white faced structures of prettlbpss and pride. The law of primogeniture, as connected with the 
landed proprietary in EDgUnd, has assisted materially to preserve tho bluff independence of the national 
character,' the small yeoman with his freehold of forty shillings, envied not the baronial hereditament of his 
noble neighbor ; and tho representative of the old family at the manor house, hunted over his own grounds, 
feasted his tenants and his friends, and like a thorough-bred English Sqaire, had a hand a piece for the lord 
and tho laborer. But a great revolution has been silently spreading over the green fields and smiling vallies 
of our mother land ; the squirearchy have been compelled to resign their importance to the parvenu preten- 
sions of speculators, monopolists, and newly-titled adventurers from the metropolis. The small farma are 
blended into one immense holding, to suit the gigantic schemes of some visionary ^igricultnralist; the pic- 
turesque dwellings and cheerful families of the peasantry and the humble farmer are swept from the face of 
the land ; the laborers are forced to become paupers, and are *' farmed out" to some grasping speoulatist atao 
much per head. Cattle graziers, corn jobbers, forestallers, and monopolists are rapidly driving the old Eng- 
lish squire and the merry yeoman from their abiding places in the halls of their ancestors. 

The author of " The Squire" haa made the most of his materials; and has furnished the public with an 
agreeable work. The detail of the plot occasionally reminds us of Hood's excellent novel of Tylney Hall, 
and the characters of the Squire and the mysterious gypsey woman are nearly the same in both productions. 

The annexed description of the Grange or Manor House is graphic; and the intfoduction of the Sqain'a 
daughter, a meek timid girl, to the home of her father, is equally well conceived. 

That part of the country in which the Grange was situated, was not remarkable for its general beauty, 
though some lovely spots in the yalleys acquired additional charms from their contrast with the bare and 
barren hills. There was litUe level ground, the country emulating the upa and downs of life. It wat not 
till the chaise had gained tho summit of another hill, and the little village of Ranford with its great house, 
the Grange, lay directly beneath, that Mr. Conyers again addressed his daughter. 

"There, Mabel,— there ia the Grange, where those of our name have lived for i^ore than fbnr hundred 
years. I always feel happier for looking on its old walls. There !— now you have a full view of it through 
the trees: make haste, or the wood will hide it again." 

Mabel not only looked, but also admired, as was wished ; she would have been deficient in taste if she 
had not. From that spot the Grange was seen to the greatest advantage. Its picturesque gable ends, ita tall 
twisted chimneys, its gray stone copings, its arched entrance, backed by its rich woods, looked imposing 
m the distance ; whilst the ground, sloping down to a piece of water in the front, the fresh green, dotted 
wiih-sheep and catile, gave a home feeling to the scene. The observer doubted not of a welcome, till a near 
approach ihowed the slovenly style in which all was allowed to remain;— no, not all,— the stable and the 
dog-kenncU were as they should be. 

"I am glad you like it, Mabel. I began to doubt if you could like any thing." said her father, pleased 
with her admiration. "And, see! there is old Sarah Williams, dropping courtesy after courtesy; and that 
mischievous young dog. Jack Philips, mocking her. They are all coming out to have a stare at you, man 
and women, dogs, cats, and children. They could not be more curious if they thought to see a dancing-bear, 
lam quite overlooked." 

Mr. Conyers was right; every cottage in die village disgorged its living contents to see tho chaise and the 
young miss, the former ranking liiile behind the latter as a wonder, no carriage having been seen at Ranford 
amce Miss Conyers's last visit to the Grange. To see the travelling.chaise in full career was therefore « a 
marvel and a show" to the simple villagers.— to see the squire in it, who was no patronizer of wheel-carriagea. 
ceenimg them too luxunooa for hU aex, enhanced the value of the sight. The young mother hurried out 
Witt one child m h(^ arms and two or three clinging to her apron ; the old granny hobbled to the door with 
M cratch j the sturdy urchine, male and female, rnahed before her. bearing kittene, poppiea, ragged d<Ak, or 
»iSi'!iT'i?^ ^*'^5?"' *^® ^^^ y*^P^ "^ ^^^i *«»d theaoiae and oonfoaion were amasing. The aqvira 
♦s^f^r I? 'w^^^*"* *° ^^^ laughing at another, ehouting an inquiry afler a third, taking note of the no- 
iSlrr^ M the chaiae proceeded at a foot*a pace through the village. Greater apeed would have btea 
^mgtmmi m rough was the ro«d. 
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" It will be bctler in surnrncr; iho springs rise in it nt t^iis scnson of ihe year," remarked Mr. Conyers, ap- 
pearing to think for ihe lin«l time in his liTe, somo opolrgy necessary for its vvretclud stale. 

Though nothing waa in aUoIiito ruin, all, save ihe fclaMe and kennel was appro.ipliing to decay, ft might 
be imagined the residence of a niggard or a prodigal, as the eye re<Jo<l upon d fferent objeoig. The road wa§ 
muddy and uxieven, the ruts (carle passed this way) unlevclled, and ihc edges uncut ; yei there was a large 
heap of fine gravel near, almoit covered with weeJa, whif h, wilh a lilllo labor, would have made the road 
good, instead of being itself, as it now was, only another dissight. The rails fencing the lav\n from what was 
termed the park, were rolien, chipped, broken down, ot* tied together with packthread ; whilst a pile of tim- 
ber, far more in eight than a pile of timber should be, suHleiently abunJant to fenco round a hundred such 
lawns, was decaying ui'.employed. The handsome front was still there, (stone is a sturdy bearer of neglect,) 
but ihe grass grew up by the hall stepa, and uncouth excrescences were tacked on to the ancient structure, 
wilh an ill taste in form and arrangement, which checked admiration for the original building. If "Mr. Con- 
yers wa9 not the creator of these cxcrcsrencep, he was their apologist when any ventured to condemn themj 
for he could not bear thai aught connected with iho old mansion should be subjected to blame or ridicule. 

"There bad been largo families," he said, "and the old house could not contain the whole tribe of young- 
aleis. Then the ancient hall, nearly occupying ihe ppaco of the ground* floor, might do to sit in on a sara- 
mer's day, but qh well bo in an icehouse in winter ,* and the door was always left open ; and the dogs came 
in as they pleased, and carried off v\ hat ihey pleased ; and as times changed, nurseries, and china closets, and 
dressing-rooms, were wonted, and each built as ho liked, instead of paying a man lo say you could not do 
this, and you could not do thnt, and this should bo higher and that bhould be lower, puzzling the country 
workmen, ard talking of harmony and nonsense. There were good cellars and kitcheus,~Bnd a room to re- 
ceive friends in, and ihai was enough for him and his visiiers." 

Accustomed to the most exquisite order and licainess, these discrepancies (.ffonded the eye of Mabel, who 
turned lo the lawn, for flowers were her passion. A ragged Portugal laurel, a stunted lauresiinus, with the 
remains of a bordering of thrift, round, weedy, shapeless beds, were the hpst specimens that met her view. 
To her all wote a look of desolation, and she ngain felt with a sinking heart that she was a stranger, — that 
this was not her home, — that thero was little in common between her and the dwellers at her birth-place. 

*'Dowu, Fan! Be quiet, Neptune! That is enough, Carlo) Bo still, can't you. Dash!" shouted Mr. 
Conyers, dealing rebufld and caresses to the innumerable dogs of every breed, that rushed out yelping and 
barking at the approach of the chaise, and crowded round, fawning and leaping on him before his foot had 
touched the ground. 

" Come, gel out, child ! Never mind the doge ; they won't hurt you. You can't be my daughter if you 
CDuld feci afraid of all ihe curs in the land ; — you must have been changed at nurse," he contiuuod, seeuig 
that Mabel shrank from tlie riotous crew, and drew back into the carriage as a large Newfoundland puppy 
made o wild spring towards her, never doubting that his caresses would be most thankfully received. 8tiU 
Mabel hesitated, though unwilling to displease her father by delay. 

" Halloo! halloo!" shouted iho squire, flinging a slick lo some distance. Away rushed the dogs as their 
master intended, save a fc!y- looking lo.rricr, end a steady old Newfoundlander. 

" Now, be quick, child, before the fearful creatures come back. But you most get over this: I bote a wo- 
man to be afraid of any thing, and you will soon be used to them. See, old Pompey wants to make friends 
with you at onC£). in a quiet, gentlemanly way. He is old no;v, poor fellow! but ho was a famoui retriever 
once, and his muiher was a great favorite with Elizabeth. Pat him, Mabel: he could not bile now if he 
would." 

Mabel did pat the old dog, that looked up in her face with gratitude. Her father, pleased with her com- 
pliance, would have won tho like favor for his other noisy retainers; but drawing her cloak closely roand 
her, as though she found it cold, bhc passed into the hall with a hasty step before the would-be familiar New- 
foundland puppy and his associates had returned ; and the pquire with a good-uatured smile, mingled with 
something like contempt at her timidity, followed her example. 



A MANUAL OF POLITENESS; comprmng Oie Principles of Etiquefte, and Rtile» of Behaviour in Oenleel 
Socitli/, for Persons of both Sexes. Marshall and Co. 

There is something ei'rcmely laughable in the muUiplirity of "books on good manners," as Touchstone 
qaaintly terms these guide po6ts to politeness which have been numerous in every age, and assume each 
variety of shape, from ♦• The Gull's Horn Book" by Dekker, to Chesterfield's Letters to his Son. The modern 
directories of manners are strange aroalgaroatious of the various system?, chiefly remarkable for the borachio 
quality of the style, and tho flnical cockneyismof the customs recommended. Chestcrfleld, who " spoke from 
practice, not from book arrange," concocted a popular treatise, because ho perfectly understood what he was 
writing about, and was innately intimate wiili the principles of true pulitencss; but the modern gilt ginger- 
bread pretensions of the scribblitig prcTfe^sors of the present day, arc more confuting i(^he /yro than the result 
of an inveterate mauvaise honle in the centre of a fj&hionable parly. Common sense, with a quick obeorvant 
cyciwill carry a novico through any rouge of society; and natural ease, which is never to be acquired by 
nile, is preferable lo the siiflfobjcrvance of etiquette as inculcated by the generality of those dogmatical dic- 
tators. A printed direction for conduct in society is abv>ut as usefal to a person unaccustomed to mix with 
the world and the world's lieges, as a written instruction how to dance on the light rope would be to a man 
who had never seen a funambulist. 

The work before us, *' Marshall's Manual of Politeness," is one of the best of its class. Its pretensions are 
1«M, and its performances considerably more than several of its contemporaries, who profess to give tho poor 
public lessons in taking off hats, kissing hands, blowing no3C», and wiping baots on door mats. While it 
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partakes of the faults of the class to which it belongs, it professes more than an average share of positive 
utility; the essay on *' General Deportment" deserves perusal by every one, whatever his statiop in society; iu- 
deed, wherever the cathor seems to have depended upon himself, he has satisfactorily executed his task, but 
occasionally a few contradictory remarks may be observed, arising from a deference to the vulgar notions broached 
by his contemporaries, or a wish to blond the irosginary bd air of a city apprentice with the habitudes of lui un- 
studied gentleman. The article on « Female Dress" is-crediiable and sound ; but the remarks on male attire evince 
an ignorance of the acknowledged decencies of life. We are to suppose that this work is published for the use 
principally, of the uuiniiiated youth who possess a desire, or what is more to the point, an opportunity of 
figuring in good society, and, ignorant of the style of dress required, turns to the ** Minual for Politeness," 
and in accordance with its dictum, goes to an evening party, full dressed, in a blue ooat with bright buttons 
and a loose and rolling collar, a white waistcoat, white trovvsers, silk stockings, and pumps! We are told 
also, that blue coals give a gayer and more animated look to the appearance than black, and are best adapted 
for balls ! and that a light-colored rich silk velvet vest is full drero and most becoming ; and that if a dark 
waistcoat be used, a light under waistcoat should always be worn! An unlucky wight who followed these 
rules, would be full dressed for a mountebank Cop in a comedy, but let him not intrude his vulgar body into 
the drawing room. A suit of black is a*one accounted dress for evening parties ; the claret ool«»red abomina- 
tions were introduced by a noble lord who prided himself upon his peculiarities, but black alone maintains 
its ground. Velvet vests were never considered dress; under waistcoats are fit only for prize fighters and 
hackmen, who, by the way, alwajfs patronize bright blue coats and brass buttons, when they don their holi- 
day clothes. Let the would-be gentleman remember the story of the groom who married his mistress, a rich 
widow of good standing in society. She knew that her husband was uuHt for a place in the drawing-room, 
and she consulted her uncle, a nobloman of much worldly experience. <* What line of conduct what you 
advise John to pursue that his deficiencies in mind and marmer may not be observable." "Let kirn tctar 
black, and held his tongue" was the reply. 



VIEWS OF PHILADELPHIA AND ITS VICINITY; Embracing a Collection of Twenty Views. 

Uugliea and Stille. 

These views of Philadelphia, wiiU their poetical illustrations and prose descriptions, form an excellent 
guide book to the lions of our good city of Penn. The views are well drawn by J. C. Wild, and lithographed 
in good style. The Slate House, from the north-west corner of Sixth .street, makes a gooJ picture ; the artist 
has chosen a moonlight night in winter, when the buildings possess a coping of snow, and the leafless trees 
are fringed with while. Fairmount, Manayunk, View from the Navy Yard, Ti»e Almi-Houso, The Peni- 
tentiary, and Moyamensing Jail are also well treated ; but the View down the Inclined Piano is somewhat 
out of drawing. The delineations of the city buildings are generally extremely correct. 

Mr. Holden, of the Saturday Courier, has executed his unprofitable task of furniahing tho descriptive de- 
tails of the pictorial Eubjects in a manner creditable to his industry and research. He has given a mass of 
valuable information in a condensed form. His brother editor, Mr. MWIakin, has graced each subject with 
a poetical illu«jtra!ion ; the following piece will give some idea of the successful manner in which he has 
treated the various suhjcctr. 



EASTERN PENITENTIARY. 

Dark reservoir of crime ! 

How shall I hymn to thee. 
In apt appointed rhyme. 

Fitting opostrophe ! 

My pen a stkel should be, 
Wiih ink of blackest dye, 

And paper from the trek,* 
The Nile flows darkly by. 

A doom'd and blighted race, 

Are toiling in thy cells, 
For whom the teor of grace. 

Or pity, bt^lilom swells. 

A landmark of the law, 
In ihre hath man set up, 

That vice may wisdom draw, 
From Justice' bitter cup. 

* Cypria Papyrus. 



To me thy massive towers. 

Seem beautiful and free; 
Bat weary count ihe hours, 

To those who dwell with thee. 

A victim's at thy gate. 

In manacles all bound, 
A man of olijoct state, 

With eyes upon tho ground. 

His melting bosom heaves. 

And teurs of vain regret. 
Are falling on the leaves, 

By late repentance wet. 

They press him to the goal, 
His wickedness hath won. 

Whore reason lacks control. 
Nor shines the blessed sun. 

Now moves tho dungeon door. 

With clank of massive chai^Cjl P 

One look — the last — 'tis o'er! O 
And all is still again. 
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SKETCHES OF YOUNG LADIES, by Qrtz. and SKETCHES OF YOUNG GENTLEMEN, by 
Quiz, Junior. One Volume, Carey, Lea, and BlancUard. 

Light, humonoino, and pleasant are the writings of the Quiz family, who have concocted an agreeable 
and therefore seasonable botik. We cordially recommcad it to the notice of our readers. 

The sketches by Quiz, Senior, have long been conspicuous in the periodicals of the day. We present a 
new specimen of them te our friends in the present number, (page 25.) and the publishers have done well in 
collecting ihem fur publication. The talents of the Junior Quiz may be rated fiom the specimen annezed» 

THE BASHFUL YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

We found ourselves seated at a small dinner party the other day, opposite a stranger of such singular ap- 
pearance and manner, that he irresistibly aitracied our atteniion. 

This was a fresh colored }oung gentleman, with as good a promise of light whibkcr as one might wish to 
see, and possessed of a very velvet-like sofllooiiing countenance. We do not uf>e the hiter term invidiously, 
but merely to denote a pair of smooth, plump, highly- colored checks of capacious dimensions, and a mouth 
rather remarkable for the fre^h hue of the liis than for any marked or striking expression ii presented. His 
whole face was suffused with a crimson blush, and bore that downcast, timid, reiirmg look, which betokenaa 
man ill at ease with himself. 

There was nothing in these symptoms to attract more than a pa8f>ing remark, but our attention had been 
originally drawn to the bashful young gentleman, on his first appearance in the drawing room above stairs, 
into which he was no sooner introduced, than making his way towards us who were standing in a window, 
and wholly neglecting several persons who warmly accosted him, he seized our hand with visible emotion, 
and pressed it with a convulsive grasp for a grod couple of minujU's, after which he dived in a nervous man- 
ner across the room, oversetting in his way a fine little girl of six and m quarter years old — and shrouding 
himself behind some hangings, was seen no more, until the eagle eye of the hostess detecting him in his con- 
cealment ; on the announcement of dinner, he was requested to pair ufl with a lively bingle lady, of two or 
three and thirty. 

This most flattering salutation from a perfect stranger, would have gratified us not a Utile as a token of his 
having held us in high respect, and for that reason been desirous of our acquaintance, if we had not suspected 
from the first, that the young gentleman, in making a desperate effort to get through the ceremony of intro- 
duction, had, in the bewilderment of his ideas, shaken hands with us at random. This impression was fully 
confirmed by the subsequent behaviour of the bashful young genileinan in question, which we noted particu- 
Jarly, with the vjew of ascertaining whether we were right in o.ir conjccturo. 

The young gentleman seoted himself at tal)]G with evident mii^givings, anJ turning; sharp round to pay at- 
tention to some observation of his loquacious neighbor, overset his bread. There was nothing very bad in this, 
and if he had the pre.<;ence (*f mind to let it go. and say nothin:; about it. noSinly but the min who had laid 
the cloth wouki hivo been a bit the wi^er; but the young gentleman in various aeini-siicccssful attempts to 
prevent its fall, played with it a little, as gentlemen in tho streets may be seen to do with their bats on a 
windy day, and then giving tho roll a smart rap in his auxiciy to catch ir, knocked it with great adroitness 
into a tureen of white soup at some distance, to the unitpeakable terror and disturbance of a very amiable bald 
gentleman, who was dispensing the contents. We thought the bashful young gentlemnn would have gone off* 
in an apopletic fit, consequent upon tho violent rush of blood to his face af the occurrence of this catastrophe. 

From this moment we perceived, in the phraseology of the fancy, that it was '*all up" with the bashful 
young gentleman, and so indeed it was. Several benevolent persons endeavored to relieve his embarrass- 
ment by taking wine with him, but finding that it only augmunted his sufferings, and that afior mingling sherry, 
champagne, hock and mosyJIo together, he applied the greater part of the mixture externally, instead ,of inter- 
nally, they gradually dropped off, and loft him to tho exi*lu>ive care of the talkativo lady, who not noting the 
\«ildnesB of his eye, firmly believed she had secured a listener. He broke a glass or two in the course of 
the meal, and disappeared shortly afterwards ; it is inferred that he went away in some confusion, inasmuch 
as he leA the house in another geo'leman's coat, and the footman's hat. 

This little incident led us to reflect upon the m'»8t prominent characteristics of bashful young gentlemen in 
the abstract; and aj this portable volume uill be the great text-book of young ladies in all I'uiure generations, 
we record them here for their guidance and behoof. 

If the bashful young gentleman, in turning a street corner, chance to stumblo suddenly upon two or three 
young ladies of his acquaintance, nothing can exceed his confusion and agitation- His first impuUe is to make 
a great variety of bows, and dart past them, which he does until, obierving ihul they wish to stop, but are 
uncertain whether to do so or not, he makes several feints of reiurning, which causes them to do the sime; 
and at length, ofter n great quantity of unnecessary dodging and falling up ogninst the other passengers, he 
returns and shakes hands most afleciionately with all of them, in doing wliicli ho knocks out of their grasp 
sundry little parcels, which he hastily pi«lfs up, and relurtis very muddy and disordered. The chances are 
that the bashful young gentleman then observes it is very fine weather, and being reminded that it has only 
just left off raining for the first time iUcfo three days, he blushes very much, and smiles as if he had said a 
very good thing. The young lady wlio was most anxious to speak, hero inquires, with an air of great com- 
miseration, how his dear sii»ter Harriet is to-day; to which tho youig gentleman, without the slightest con- 
sideration, replies with many thanks, that bhe is remarkably well. " Well, Mr. Hopkins!" cries the young lady, 
** why we heard she was bled yesterday evening, and hove been perfectly rai-Herable about her." "Oh, ah,'* 
wiys the young gentleman, "so she was. Oh, bhe's very ill — very ill indeed." Tho young gentleman then 
shakes his head, and looks very despimding (ho has been smiling perpetually up to this time,) and after a short 
pause, gives his glove a great wrench at tho wrist, and snys, with a strong emphasis on tho adjective, *' Oood 
morning, good morniiig." And making a great number of bows in acknowledgment of several little messages 
10 his sister, walks backward a few paces, and comes with great violence against a lamp-p>>at, knocking his 
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hat oil in the contact, ^hich in his mental confusion and bodily pain he is going to walk awny without, until 
a great roar from a carter attracts hiu attention, when he picks it up, and tries to smile cheerfully to the 
young ladies, who are lookirg back, ond who, he baa ihc &aiisfaciion of Eceing, ore all laughing heartily. . 

At a quadrille party, the boshful young gentleman always remains as near the entrance of the room as 
possible, from which position he fcrailes at the people he knows as they come in, and Eometiracs steps forward 
to shake hands with more iniirnaie friends ; a j roccK which, on each rc|:;eliti("n, seems to turn him a deeper 
fecarlet than bclbre. IJe declines dancing the first fcI or two, observing, in a foint voice, that he would rather 
wait a little; but at Icngsh is ab«ulutcly compelled to allow himself to be intrcduccd to a partner, when he 
is led, in a great heat and blushing furiously, across the room to a J^pot where h:tlf a duztn unknown ladies 
arc congregated tugeilier. 

"Miss Lambert, Ut me introduce Mr. Hopkins for the next qnadri'le." Mits Lambert inclines her head 
graciously. Mr. Hopkins bows, and his fair conductress di«aj>pears, leaving Mr. lloj kins, as he too well 
knows, to make himself agreealilo. The young lady more than half expects that the bashful young gentle- 
man will say something, antl the bashful youi>g gentkzr.an feeling this, seriously thinks whether he h&s got 
any thing to say, whi(h, upon matiiie reflection, he is roiker di^].o&rd (o coi.elLde he has not, since nothing 
occur? to hira. Meanwhile, the young lady, after tcvcral ii.fpeciions of her houquet, all made in >ho expecta- 
tion that the baslifiil young gcnile-man is going to talk, whii^pcrs her mama, who is sitting next to her, which 
whisper the bashful joting genileroon immediately suspects (and pos&ibly with very good reason) must be 
abcut him. In this cumroriublo cohdiiion he remains uniil it is time to "stand up," when murmuring a 
*' Will you allow me \ * lie gives the young lady his arm, and after inquiring where she will stand, and re- 
ceiving a reply that f>hc has no choice, conducts her to tho remolcst corner of the quadrille, and making ono 
attempt at coaversation, which turns out a desperate failure, preserves a profound silence until it is all over, 
when he walks her twice round the room, deposits her in her old seat, and retires in confusion. 

A married bashful gentleman — for these bashful gcnilcxen do get married sometimes — how it is ever 
brought about is a mys:cry to us — a morried bashful gentleman cither causes his wife to appear bold by con- 
trast, or merges her proper importance in his own insignificance. Bashful young gentlemen should be cured, 
or avoided. They are never hopeless, aud never will be, wiiile female beauty and attractions retain their 
influence, as any young lady will find, who may think it worth uhilc on this confident assurance to take a 
patient in hand. 



HOW SHALL I GOVERN MY SCHOOL? ADDRKSSED TO YOUNG TEACHERS; AND ALSO 
ADAPTED TO ASSIST PARENTS h\ FAMILY GOVERNMEiNT. hy E. U. Wines. W. Mar- 
shall and Co. 

The subject illustrated by this excellent book deserves a longer article than we have spqce to insert, or 
time to indite. We have much to exhibit upon the subject, and many experiences to propound. For many 
yeorQ, we have given the subject the most serious consideration ; and we bog leave to say that we cordially 
agree with Mr. Wines in tha view ho has taken of school government. The teacher, the parent, and the 
pupil, should attentively peruse the wholesome and pleasant truths contained in this well-written and much- 
wanted treatiao ; we earnestly intreat every person who may in any way bo connected with the education of 
youth to givo patient attention to the valuable contents. Various of the Boston tav/ins have been offering a 
premium for the best t^eati^e on education; we know not the given latitude of the expected essay, but, in 
our opinion, (he wise men of the East could not do better than piy the promised sum into tho hands of Mr. 
Wines. 

Innumerable anecdotes illustrate tho writer's positions; one of which we beg leave to insert. The Hel- 
vetian pedagogue offers a striking contrast to the celebrated Doctor Busby, Magister of Westminster school, 
in London. When the king visited his academy, his Mojf'sty civilly carried his hat in his hand; but 
the master kept his beaver on, and with an open snuff box in one hand, and a long cane in the other, swag- 
gered bravely by tho side of tho king, talking loudly an J pertly, as they promenaded up and down the ex- 
tensive school room. When tho king retired, the schoolmistcr fv^llowcd him; and when far away from the 
sight of his scholars, humMy uncovered himself, and with much pcuitence, askad pardon for the rudeness of 
his conduct. " You know not the fiery spirits that I have to command. If ihcy thought that there was a per- 
son in the world superior to me, or one of whom I stood in fear, I should never be able to manage them 
again— their obedience would be gone for ever." But> to our extract — 

"Never was tho power of mutual love and sympathy between master and scholars more strikingly or beauti- 
fully displayed than in the asylum of Pestalozzi at Stantz, in the Helvetic canton of Unterwalden. Ills school 
there was founded by the Helvetic government, and raiiiuinined at the public expense; but he commenced it 
under circuQistanccs the most disadvantageous and discouraging that can well be imagined. Some idea may 
be formed of the materials on which ho had to operate from the statement of a few facts. Some parents re - 
quired to bo paid for leaving their ctiildren in the school, to oompsnsate for the diminished produce of thei r 
beggary. Others dcdred to rnako a regular bargain for how many days in tho week they should have a rigb t 
to take them out to bc^, and on this being refused, actually removed them from the institution. Upon San - 
days the fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, aunts, cousins, and other relations of various degrees, made thei r 
appearance, and taking the children apart in some corner of the house, or in the street, elicited complaints o f 
every kind, and then either took them away, or left them discontented and peevish. The parents did no t 
even aflect to support him ; but on tho contrary, treated him as a mean hireling, who, if he had been able to 
make a living in any other way, would never have undertaken tho charge of their children. 
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In Ihu unfavorable and disheartening position, Pestalozzi saw himseir stripped of all the ordinary propd of 
anthority, and in a manner compelled to rely on the power of love in the child's heart, as the only, or almost 
the only, aouice of obedience. The adoption of any of those craOy systems of rewards and punishments, by 
v?hich the external subduing of every foul and unclean spirit had been elsewhere accomplished, was, under 
the circumstances, entirely out of the question, even if Pestalozzi had been capable of making himself head 
policeman in his school. The only means, therefore, by which it was possible for him to gain any ascenden- 
cy over his pupils, was an all-forbenring kindness. lie felt himself unal)lc, it is true, entirely to dispense with 
coerciye measures, or even with corporeal chastisement ; but his inflictions were not those of a pedantic des- 
pot, but of a loving and sympathizing father, who was as much, if not more than the child himself, distressed 
by the necessity of having recourse to such measures. Accordingly, they produced not upon the children 
that hardening effect which punishment too frcqucnily has ; ond one fact pariicularly is recorded of his ex- 
perience at Stantz, in which the result seemed to justify his proceedings. One of the children who had gained 
most upon his aflfcciions, ventured, in the hope of indulgence, to utter threats against a school fellow, and was 
severely chastised. The poor boy^waa quite disconsolate, and having continued weeping for a considerable 
lime, took the first opportunity of PestalozzPs leaving the room, to asli forgiveness of the child whom he had 
offended, and to thank him for having laid the complaint, of which his own punishment was the immediate 
consequence. 

The gentleness, forbearance, and unaffected kindne&s and sympathy of Pcslalrzzi, soon made his school at 
Stantz a yery different thing from what it had been at first In the midst of his children, he forgot that there 
waa any world besides his asylum; and as their circle was a universe to him, so he was all in all to them. 
From morning to night he waa the centre of their existence. To him they owed every comfort and every 
enjoyment ; and whatever hardships ibey had to endure, he was their fcllow-suflTerer. He partook of their 
meals, and slept among them. In the evening he prayed with them before they went to bed ; and from his 
conversation they dropped into the arms of slumber. At the first dawn of light, it was his voice that called 
them to the light of the rising sun, and to the praise of their Heavenly Father. All day he stood amongst 
them, teaching the ignorant, and assisting the helpless ; encouraging the weak, and admonishing the transgres* 
ior. Ilifl hand was daily with them, joined in theirs. He fuliilled the Scripture maxim of weeping when 
Ihey wept, and rejoicing when they rejoiced. He was to them a father, and they were to him as children. 

8ueb love could not fail to win their hearts ; the most savnge and the most obstinate could not resist its 
soothing influence. Discontent and peevishness ceased ; and a number of between seventy and eighty chil- 
dren, whose dispositions had been far from kind, and their habits any thing but domestic, were thus convert- 
ed, in a short time, into a peaceable family circle, in which it was delight to exist When those who had 
witneawd the disorder and wretchedness of the first beginning, came to visit the asylum in tho following 
spring, they could scarcely identify in the cheerful countenances and bright looks of its inmates, the haggard 
feces and vacant stares, with which their imagination was impressed. 

It is likely that we shall revert to this work again at a more favorable opportunity. 



MEMOIRSl OF SIR WILLIAM KNIGHTON, Bart. G. C. IL, Keeper of the Privy Purse during Hie 
Reign of Hit Majesty King George the Fourth^ including his Corregpondence with many distinguished 
Personages, By L.4dy Knighton. One Volume. Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 

William Knighton, ao-obacnre country apothecary, removed to London in the year 1803, and, according 
V) his own account, walked into Blake's Hotel, Jcrmyn street, with but one coat, and that in so ragged stato 
that the waiter hesitated to receive him. When he afterwards endeavored to establish himself as a physi- 
cian, he was unable to pay the necessnry fees to the London college for a diploma, and went to Scotland 
£>r the purpose of buying cheap but not glorious degree of a doctor of physic, which the college of St. An- 
drews readily sold to any practitioner, without inquiring into his capacity or fitness for the exercise of his 
profession. It bos been assorted without contradiction, that Knighton was unable to stand an ex- 
amination before the London professors, and from the tenor of one of his letters, page 35, we are inclined to 
think that anch was the real state of the case. It has also been stated that his family connections were not 
respectable ; he gives us no account of their standing in society, but we conclude that he had nothing to 
boast in the way of parentage. He says that his father was disinherited for marrying improperly ; and, at 
page 23, remarks, " The stories that have been told of me have been beyond every thing wonderful. 'Tis 
bat of little consequence. The mother of Euripides sold greens for her livelihood, and tho father of Demos- 
thenes sold knives ibr the same purpose; but does it lessen the worth of the men? Yet, as Johnson observes, 
' there is no pleasure in relating stories of poverty.' " We make these observations but as a contrast to the 
fact that for many years this same man ruled (he ruler of a mighty nation. The great, the noble, the learned 
of the land were unable to approach their sovereign but with permission of Sir William Knighton, the 
keeper of the Privy Purse. The book before us attests the truth of this statement ; even the king's brothel, 
the dake of Clarence, afterwards William IV., the dukes of York, Cumberland, and Sussex, were compelled 
to beseech the interference of the country apothecary in matters wherein they were concerned^ The talents 
of the day were unable to reach the car of England's monarch without conciliating the opinions of the doc- 
tor^Sir Walter Scott, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Northcote, Wilkie. Southey, Nosh, Colman, Blackwood,^c. 
were compelled to sue for the kind oflices of the eflicicnt go between ; and the most distinguished states- 
men of the day toaded the dear baronet, and used his bed-chamber rhetoric to advance their suits. Broug- 
ham, Canning, Peel, and Eldon, have led epistolary documents to that effect ; and the highest dignitaries of 
the charch did not disdain to figure in the list of suppliants. 
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Our readers will naturally suppose that the master mind of Sir VVilliani KDighton had gaiped an ascen- 
dancy over the voluptuous monarch ; or that " the first gentleman of the age, and the Augustus of modem 
merit," as George the Fourth loved to be called, had discerned the talent of ihe provincial apothecary, and, 
in reward, had raised him to the important station of a regal major domo. On the contrary, Sir William 
Knighton was never supposed to have possessed even a moderate share of ability in his profession ; and the 
diary and extensive correspondence left behind him are a moss of unmitigated tN^iiddle. The fact is, that 
the doctor introduced himself to the royal notice (the manner is not stated in the life before us) as an agent 
in an affair of gallantry between the prince Regent and a frail fair one connected wiih a noble house, who 
had purchased the confldenco of Dr. Knighton, then just returned from accompanying the Marquis of Welles- 
ley on his embassy to Spain. The Regent found the go-between qualities of the doctor a desirable acquisi- 
tion; and purchased his services by appointing him one of the physicians of the Royal Household; and after a 
few years service, he bestowed upon him the dignity of a baronetcy. Ills supple, winning, useful manner soon 
made him an essential article to the lazy and voluptuous monarch ; and the time-serving Pandarus retained 
the sole control of the English monarch during the remainder of his life. 

If the papers of Sir William Knighton had fallen into the possession of any fearless editor and publisher, 
what an amusiRg volume might have been given to the world. But his wife, with n due regard to the 
memory of her husband, has collated a few of the harmless epistles from the worthies above mentioned, 
with some tender family letters from the baronet himaclf, and printed them in a handsome octavo — but the 
facts now furnished, illustrate but a small portion of the real life of Sir William Knighton. 

The names of the letter writers and the quality of their correspondence must perforce endow the book 
with a property of interest. VVe cannot say much for the value of the portions of the doctor's diary pre* 
sented to the public, but the numerous epistles interspersed throughout the pages are valuable and enter- 
taining. We should like to have the gleaning of the remainder papers belonging to the late baronet ; we 
believe that we could write a very pretty romance of real life, called *• The Secret History of the Court of 
George IV., the Profligate King." What talcs of undue influence and palatial intrigue ! of the finesses of 
corrupt statesmen and rival mistresses ; of willing cornutoes and parent-procuresses ; of unbridled lust ; of 
incest, murder, lunacy, and shame ! the plots of the rival countesses Jersey, and the celebrated ** fat, fair, 
and forty" darae Cunningham ; the secret of the cause of the King (George IlfO's madness; of the repudiation 
of Caroline; of the strange unexplained deaths of the princesses Amelia and Charlotte; the history of the 
fair quakeress; of Mn*. Robinson, the gentle Perdita; of Mrs. Fiizherbert, the Catholic wife of George IV ; of 
the heart-broken Jordan, who " fed a monarch and the monarch's brats," and died in miserable desiiiation ; of 
Mrs. Mary Ann Clarke and the army's idol— the bankrupt duke ; of the princess Mary and her groom lover; 
of Ihe birth of Captain Crof\ ; of the princess Olive ; of the cause of the murder of Sellers by the prince Ernest 
of Cumberland ; and the remainder of the long black list of inexplicable crime and infamy connected with 
the life of George IV. 



The first edition of Mr. Ward's invaluable work on society, called Fii£LDIng, having been disponed of, the 
publishers, Messrs. Carey and Hart, have issued another in a more compendious form and at a cheaper rate. 
The three volumes are now comprised in one, and we anticipate a rapid demand for this superior production 
in its present portable form. 



PROGRESSIVK FRENCH GRAMMAR AND EXERCISES, ON THE BASIS OF LEVIZAC'S FRENCH 
GRAMMAK. By A. G. Collot. Kay and Brother. 

This volume and the supplementary Key complete the publication of" CoUoCa Progresiive Series of French 
Schod Book»,*' in five smoll but most e(1i(*ient volumes, calculated to impart a thorough knowletlge of the 
French language in the necessary varieties of speaking, reading, and writing. The Interlinear and Pronounc- 
ing French Readers src admirable contrivances to assist the progress of the student in the attainment of a 
perfect intimacy with the powers of translation and pnmunciation. The general prevalence of the French 
language now-a days, renders a work that abbreviates the difficulties of its acquirement a positive favor lo the 
atudent — we therefore conscientiously rcrorartiend the alwve scries to the notice of all persons who desire to 
attain the French langunge in the shoriest possible time. 



We have received a Plate Number of "The Mirror," General Morris's deservedly popular miscellany. 
Besilcs an engraved title pp.ge of considerable beauty, there is a speaking likeness of Charles Sprague, whose 
exquisite poems have oficn graced the pages of this periodical. The literary merits of The Mirror are too well 
known to require a word from us in iho way of commendation; the superiority of its typographical execution 
may defy competition on either Bide of the Atlantic; and the variety of its pictorial embellishments evidence 
the liberality ofihc proprietor. The present plate is one of a series of likenesses of American writers now in 
the prngross of publication; the portraits of Bryant, Ilalleck, Irving, and Willhr, have al^adj^beiji^jjr^ecnied 
to the subscribers to the Mirror. Digitized by 
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CALDERON THE COURTIER. A Tale, by the Author of " Pelham," &c. One Volume. Carey, Lea, 

and Blanchard. 

A romantic story, embodying in its poges a few names of historical interest, with incidents of political 
maosiivring well adapted to the tone of the present timet. The name of the author is a guarantee that this 
little tale or nouveUelle is well written. 

While we admire the fertility of Mr. Bulwer'i pen. and hold the majority of his works in the highest esti- 
mation, we must again prote&t against his abuse of historical data in works of positive fiction. In the case 
ofCalderon, as in Leila, Mr. Culwer has rejected ihe facts of history fur the creations of his own imagination; 
sad, in our opinion, much to the Io:>s of romantic interest in the force of action and the minutes of relation. 
The real adventures of Bcmbdil were certainly more extraordinary than the inventions of Mr. Bulwer, and 
allowed a greater scope for the exercise of fancy in the exposition of the details. It were better to give a 
wider flight to invention, and create alike the hero and his adventures than to seize upon some name con- 
Qected with certain historical associations, and foist upon him an imaginary character and adventures in 
opposition to all authorized relations. In historical novels or plays the main facts should be preserved, how- 
ever the writer may choose to display his inventive powers in the remainder of his design. The be^ writers 
of all ages have generally pursued this course, ond we rcgref seeing Mr. Bulwer unrieceRsarily garble the 
page of history vrith wilful and inconsistent additions. In a note appended to '* Calderon," he remarks that 
ibe reign of Philip the Third is " an ambiguous and unsatisfactory portion of Spanish history ;" and confesses 
that his adaptation of the history ofCalderon is ** widely distinct," aliliongh he has borrowed a few of the 
incidents and fome of the names from Don Telesforo y Truoba y Cozia, the author of "The Romance of 
Spanish History." The facts are fro.ii Trueba, and the fanciful adiiitions are by Bulwer, who has so com- 
pletely altered the known circumstances of the reign in question that he might have profos^ed his tale illus- 
trated the life ofCalderon de Barca, the Spanish poet, with as much propriety as that of Rodrigies de CaU 
deron, the Secretary to the duke of Lcrma. 

Calderon was not impeached by the Inquisition for practising sorcery on the king, as stated by Bulwer, 
bat for being employed by his master the duke of Lerma to poison the queen of Spain, for which crime he 
raflered the penalty of death, not for the stale romantic incident of a supposed murder done on the body of 
an unknown female found in his garden. Again, Uzeda did succeed not only in driving his father from the 
premiership of Spain, but in holding the reins of government for several years, till he was thrust from his 
■tool by his own secretary Olivarez, whose father had been suspected of poisoning pope Sixtus V. Bul- 
wer has made Olivarez the immediate successor to Lerma and Calderon, and crowded all thes? events into 
the lapse of a few days in tho early part of the reign of Philip IV,' which, by the way, is occasionally printed 
Philip VI. 



BURTON ; or, THE SIEGES. A Romncc, by the Author of " The Southwest," and " Lafiilc." Two Vo- 
lumes, Harper and Brothers. 

The new novel, by Professor Ingraham, arrived as we were on the point of placing our last farm on the 
press. We have not had time to give it a fair and full perusal, but it seems to have the professor's woU- 
hioyin talent stamped upon every page. Aaron Burr is the hero; and the early portion of his adventurous ca- 
reer supplies the incidents and plot. There are many scenes of an exciting nnture ; and the description^ of the 
early revolutionary struggles are well done, and arrest the attention of tho reader. One or two trivial mis- 
takes deserve correc!ion in tho second edition, which we prophecy must soon be required. The vanguard 
does not foUow tho main body of an army on its march ; nor is there such a thing as an afler guard in military 
serrice — it is a naval term ; the gold coins called sovereigns were not in use at the time of the revolutionary 
war — the soyereigns of 1552 were worth thirty shillings sterling; none were coined since that date till the 
year 1621, when the sovereign was fixed at one pound or twenty shillings sterling value. 

We subjoin a capital account of a robber's death. It is one of the most stirring scenes ever written. 

The door partially opened as the boll left its bed, and through the crevice Pascalet saw ihe old man at his 
bench, intently occupied in hia !ab)r, with his piles of gold and silver glittering before him. He looked down 
and clenched his dagger; then, glancing again at the miser, seemed to hesitate whether he should become 
both assassin and robber. The helpless appearance of his victim seemed to plead even to him for lenity. 
Replacing his stiletto, which he had taken from his bosom, he drew up his sleeve-i, and opened and contracted 
his fingers, as a leopard doos its claws when about to spring upon its prey; then applying his foot lightly 
against the door, it flew wide open— in two bounds, that gave bick no soumfas his unshod feet touched the 
^r, be was at the old man's fide, with his fingers clasped around his throat. 

His eyes st^ed from their sockets; his lips vainly essayed to articulate; a sovereign which he had ju^t 
taken up, fell to thn floor; ihe clippers dropped from his hand ; pnin and terror were horribly depicted on hn 
withered visage. For an instant Pascalot held him thus ; then gradually relaxing his grasp before life should 
ocape, he held him by the threat wiih one hand, while, suspending his knife over him wiih iho other, he 
threatened him wiih instant death if he moved or spoke. Joseph clasped his hands and silently pleaded for 
mercy. Pascalot knew not the meaning of tho word. Loading him, exhausted by terror and suffering, to his 
«ot, he caused him to lie down upon his face. " I'll bury my dagger in thy withered carcass," he whispered 
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in his Franco Englibh — but, for ihe sake of energy, we give the purer English — in his ear, " if thou stir hand 
or foot. Tell me where thou hast hidden ihy gold, or thou dieat." 

" Gold ? Oh, I'm not worth a ha'pence (halfpenny) in Ihe world !" 

" Thou liest ! and, speak above ihy breath again, and thou shalt taste my knife ! 'Twas of ray mercy thou 
didst not feel its edge e'en now instead of the gripe of my fingers. Whoee gold is this, if not thine ?" 

" Oh, the colony's, the colony's — sent to me to be weighed," he cried, rolling his eyes in despair towards 
the pile. 

" The colony's ? Then I'll be debtor to the state the full sura, and not burden my conscience by robbing 
a poor wretch," ho said, advancing to the bench heaped with coins. " Ho, mort de vie!" he exclaimed, as 
he detected iho tray of clippings; " is this the way thou servest the state's money? I'll drag thee before the 
governor, and have thee hung higher than ever Ilaman was." 

** Mercy, good youih," said Joseph, his eye brightening ; *' 'tis not the state's ! I meant it in jest. And, since 
thou sayosi it will go against thy conscience to rob a poor wretch, 'tis mine own !" 

" Ciol ! ihou art, ihen, no poor wretch if thou ownest all this gold ; so my conscience will be clear on this 
score." 

" But, 'twill make me a poor wretch if thou rob ms ?" 

*• Then, when thou art made a poor wretch, I will not rob thee. So conscience hath it both ways." 

Domino Joseph groaned in bitterness of spirit. Pascalct, unheeding him, proceeded, etill keeping an eye 
on his victim, who seemed to'bo paraljzGd as if under the gaze of a basilisk, to convey the dollars and £Ove« 
reigns to his pocket, without being nice in selecting the clipped from the undipped. 

" Now, old Kicodemus," he said, '• I'll leave ihce thy clippings for thy pains. Bjit thou hast more than 
this coin, Til wnrrant me." ^ 

" As truo as there's a Heaven above and a judgment day to come ! I have not another penny. I am im- 
poverished, and musf beg my bread about the streets. Oh, mercy, good youth! mercy! Do not rob an old 
wretch ! think on thy conscience !' 

" Have I not argued that point with thee ? so hush, and give me thy keys," he added, approaching the cot 
where the old man had lain trembling and groaning, with his eyes directed to^^ards the robber, as sovereign 
afler sovereign disappeared in the capacious repositories in the habiliments of Pascalet. '• Untie that thong, 
or my knife shall do it for thee." 

"'Tis but the key to the outer door. Oh, mercy ! oh !" 

Pascalet pressed his hand roughly upon his mouth, and with his dagger cut the string. Having possession 
of the keys, ho began to examine the room. After making an unsuccessful search, he suddenly advanced 
upon the miser, and said, with terrible emphasis, placing his mouth close to his ear, 

"Tell me where lies thy money, or thou diest!" and the point-of the dagger pressed painfully against the 
skin of bis victim. 

Domine Joseph, as if terrified into compliance, pointed to the chimney, crying, in the accents of despair, 
*» There! there!" 

Pascalet seized the light to explore it, and the old man's face lighted up with something like a smile at the 
temporary delay he had gained. lie closely searched the fire-place, turning up every loose brick, and even 
looking up tho chimney, but in vain. "Old man," he said, advancing to him fiercely, " thou hast deceived 
me!" He raised his arm to strike the dagger into his back, when Joseph, in the extremity of unfeigned 
alarm, cried out, 

"Mercy! mercy! I'll tell thee!" 

" Where ?" 

" Be-bencath my — my cot." 

Pascalct bent down, and, seeing tho box, his eyes sparkled with pleasure. Finding that it was secured lo 
a bolt, ho made ihe old man, lest he should assail him while at work, lie on his face upon the floor. Dominie 
Joseph stretched himself npon tho boards as if ho were lying down to die, trembling and tortured with the 
prospect of losing his wealth, yet his eyes anxiously and with curiosity watching every movement of the 
robber as ho displaced the cot, kneeled, fitted the key to tho lock, and raised the lid. Then did tho heart 
of Joseph Gerret grow faint within liim ; but, as he heard the silver ring in the sacrilegious hands of Pascalet, 
who surveyed his treasure with delight and wdnder, he cast his eyes desperately upon the blunderbuss which 
hung at the head of his bed. He then glanced upon tho well knit frame of Pascalet and his glittering dagger, 
and, shutting his eyes despairingly, groaned aloud. 

Pascalet, afler surveying for a moment the glittering heaps be had discovered, proceeded to transfer them 
lo his own person. Ho filled his pocket?, and then slripping from his neck his yellow handkerchief, com- 
menced filling it with Spanish dollars. He at length became so absorbajl in this delightful occupation, that 
he forgot Domine Joseph, his own situation, and, indeed, every thing but the piles of money before him. Not 
80 Domine Joseph. Ashis alarm subsided, his alertness and presence of mind increased, and he began lo 
meditate, even at tho risk of his own life, defending his property. He therefore saw with no little pleasure 
that Ihe attention of the robber was wholly fixed upon hia treasure, and that, in the eagerness of transferring 
it, he had not only forgotten to watch him, but had laid down his dagger by his side. He desperately re- 
solved to gain possession of the weapon. Therefore, to ascertain what prospect he had of succeeding, he 
made a slight noise with his shoe upon the floor. The robber did not notice it. He then moved his whole 
person, but Pascalet only heard Ihe sound of his gold and silver. A third and somewhat noisier movement 
attracted no attention ; and tho old man emboldened by these successes, muttered something like a prayer, 
and his face became rigid with desperate detcrminiiion as he drew himself along the fljor towards the bed, 
which stood between him and tho robber. Inch by inch he worked himself along under Ihe cot until he 
came within reach of the dagger. He stretched furth his arm and seized it in his long bony fingers with the 
resolute grasp which the terrible urgency of the occasion gave him, and then, with equal coolness, drew 
hiraself back from beneath the cot until he could stand upright. He now grasped the dagger more firmly, 
rose to his feet, and, leaning over tho bed, raised it in the air. 

" Mort de vie!" said Pascalet to himself, ** I shall ride in my gilded coach." 

The next instant the dagger was buried to the hilt in his back. He fell as he was transferring the last 
gold coin to his handkerchief, glared wildly at the old man, clenching his fingers $§ i^(^4ou1<I grasp him, 
and then, with a curse trembling on his lips, he died. 
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THE SEVEN ADJUTANTS 

OR, MY GRANDMOTHER'S WILL. 



T&ANBLATXB FROM THK GERMAN OJt KLUBRN. 



Thr loog-dmded tidiDgs of my good gntDdmother*! 
deeeaie had sniyed; tnd w her nearait of kin, tnd 
mdy heir, I had been lanimoDed to appear penranally 
hefore the judge, and enter upon the management of 
my new inheritanee. Oflkial bonneiB, however, de- 
Uined me ibr aeTeral montha in a dutant part of the 
eeomtry ; at last I left the capital with ita eares of 
oflfee behind me, and found myielf, after seyeral 
^4a]pa tniYelling, eeated at the taiU d'hote of Binsea- 
WMder wailing Ibr the arrival of fresh poat-honea. • 

Oppoaite me aat a little, dry, yellow-iaced gentle- 
mao, who, neverthelem, seemed to ^ve a capital 
Rppctite, with which he at the same time contrived 
to oo^join no small portion of garnility. I soon dia- 
•averad fton the eonverMUon which he kept up with 
tbe laBdlord and the real of the company, that he was 
m eiltieii of Klarenborg,— the very town in which my 
lite reapeeted grmidmodier had apent the Utter half 
9i her life, and which he had jast left that morning. 
Ib the flow of the atranger^a eloquence the oonvena- 
tioo Boon tamed upon my deceased relative. Many 
■r llto pemoa ptesent appeared to have known her ; 
mad il waa a gntefol ieeling to me to hear har praises 
fall from so many unprejudiced lips. He of the yel- 
lew Tiaage, howevei<.->who appeared from hia con- 
n, to hold the office of recorder in the Jittle 
^ jost mentioeed— did not approve of the terms 
■r the good old woman's will, thoegh he piotastad 
llmt with the exception of this oahappily irremediable 
Hip^ her iHwle life had been highly creditable and 
pffai e a w off t hy . From ftrtfaer exphnatiens, fomished 
hf file loqneeionB recorder, it appeared, dmt while 
mf grandmother had most liberally sided the fonds 
of the vaiiraa hospilals and benevolent institatkms in 
TleB e nhw g , she had moat ineoMiderately paased over 
As iMriliof that highfy dsaarviDg body ef men— Ifae 
#vic nOeiB of the pUce. Kot a grawhtn had dm 
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destined for the worshipftil town-oouncil, aider whose 
magisterial protection she had passed the latter yearn 
of her life in so much peace and comfort; although 
many of them— end she must have known the fiMst^ 
were needy enough. '* I had flattered myself," con^ 
tinned the garrulous recorder, " that I at least, would 
have got a few of the old lady's louis d*on, seeing I 
bad written all my ten fingers stiff upon her will, har 
legacies, and her codicils. They would have come 
in excellent time just now while on the route ftt 
Carlsbad, whither my physician sends me to recover 
the tone of my stomach, which has got a little out of 
order fiom my long association with dusty old deeds^ 
and such mouldy stu£ But there was not a word to 
this effect in all the windings and turnings ef the old 
lady's will ; we got our fees, and that was all ; with 
the exception of what waa doe to me in strict justice* 
I never fingered a groschen of her property.*' 

"JBut tell me now, Mr. Sander," began the boat, 
<' is it really true that old Mn. Milbbn left all the 
money that pec^de say f As you were employed in 
making the will, yen must, of coarse, know all aboni 
it" 

"Is it really true!" ejaculated Mr. Sander, aaem- 
ingly amaxed that sueh a thing could be questtoned ; 
** why, my dear sir, thera wil not a landed proprietor^ 
er even a considerable firmer in the whole coontr|r 
round about, ibr a dialanee of forty milea, who 
did not hold bobm six thousand or mght thousand 
crowna of the woman's mone y ; every hooseholder In 
Klarenbnrg waa her debtor in lesa or more, limie 
was thesmeltmg fume o e e very mint in ilmlf; end 
Henfelde, which she bought same twenty-eight yanai 
ago Ibr a mere tiiie,iB now worth, at least, firar timae 
what she peid Ar it; fimn her nttnaqr-gnands sim 
drew, at leasts three thouaand crowns dear faaial 
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tb« whole province ; and if you want to see good 
«attle,gu toHerzfelde." ^ 

" Now ! And all that—*' began the hoet in a strain 
of admiration. 

*«AI1 that!" interrupted the eloquent recorder. 
'*aye» all that ie inherited by her only grandson, whu 
resides in the capital, where he holds the office and 
enjoys the emoluments of a councillor." 

During this conversaiion, I kept tracing 6gorei> 
"With my fork upon my plate, without daring to raise 
my eyes for a single moment, for I felt the bloou 
Dounung io my cheeks, and I was quite sure that my 
identity with the said lucky heir would be delected 
by the whole comfiany as soon as they should fix their 
looks upon me. Luckily, however, all eyes were 
turned upon the speaker, and I, as a stranger, and 
one utterly uninterested in the conversaiion, was 
allowed to maintain silence. 

" Oh. how aniiously all our young women are look- 
ing out for the councillor's arrival!** continued the 
man of parchments. *' Report says he is a nice young 
fellow,— of an easy temper, great flow of spirits, and 
unmarried. Now, with all this income in his pocket, 
you may easily fancy what a figure he will make 
amongst us. If he has not already lost hia heart in 
the capital, he roust lose it here; there is no help for 
that ; whether he is agreeable to the thing or not, ii 
must be so ; wherever you go, nothing is talked of at 
KlaKfinburg hut the rich young councillor ; every one 
is teazing aiioiher about him, and every one is dread 
fully afraid lest she should not prove the fortunate 
one. He is expected one of these days, and the 
dress-makera and milliners have been at work already 
Ibr weeks, for every one is wanting lo show herself 
to the beat possible advantage, and aunts and motheni 
have been racking ihcir inventions from morn to noon, 
and noon to night, and night to mom, planning huw 
beat to entrap this rare young goldfinch fur a daugh- 
ter or niece. It is currently reported that the young 
heir rpeaks French remarkably well : feo there is such 
a pariezvouing, and chattering in every house from 
morning to night, as roak^a your ears tingle all the 
time you are within hearing. Some again have 
heard that the councillor is a great proficient in music, 
and so you cannot walk from one end of a street tu 
another wiihoui having your ears stunned with auch 
a rattling of pianos, ihrumbing of guitars, and iwang- 
ing of harps, and screaming of songs, French. German, 
and Italian, as would make >ou fancy the whole town 
of Klarenburg had been turned into an immense mu- 
aical academy. Another account represents this great 
man as pabsionately fond of dancmg; so the poor 
dancing- masters are to be seen hurrying from hou«e 
to house tans intermUtion th^ whole day ; and there 
is such a walizing, and reeling, and quadrilling. — 
auch cotillons, and cavaiinas, and gavoiita, as astound 
your very aensea the moment you step into a genteel 
house where there are any young women. Ii i§ not 
many days ago since the fat Miss Hildegard alipl her 
loot in one of iheae capricioa, and came down all her 
length upon the floor, by all the world like a sack full 
ofpotatoea!'* 

At ihia piece of newa the whole oompaay bunt oat 



into shouts of laughter, and, to avoid detection, I tried 
to laugh heartily myself, but in secret I began to 
grow mortally afraid of the oonaequeocea whidi 
might attend my appearance at Klarenburg. 

£ncouraged by the approbation of hia audience* the 
recorder resumed: "People put themaelvea to an 
enormous deal of expense on account of this yoimg 
heir. The commissioner of excise ia preparing a 
concert, in which it is intended his daughter. Sera* 
phina, shall sing two bravura aonga More than aix 
rehearsals have already taken place ; but poor papa 
appeara each time in deeper distress, for Mtaa Sera- 
phina is constantly out of tune like a cracked fiddle; 
her ahake is never full enough, and her cadence if 
the moat lamentable thing in the world, though papa 
keepa whispering to her all th6 time to collect and 
reserve her breath for the trying roomenL Twice 
haa poor dear Seraph ina aung herself ea hoarse aa a 
crow ; but the father knowa the full amount of the 
inheritance, and remains inexorably determined to 
carry through the concert Then, aa for the director 
of the tobacco-monopoly, he is to give a ball, such as 
haa never been witnessed before in this part of the 
country. Cighteen couains and niecea, — fine girla all . 
of them, and really t>eautiful as angels^ — are to ap- 
pear at this ball in the dress of Virginian maidens, 
each of them carrying a tobocoo-plant in her hand 
instead of a lily ; and then his own daughter — Nina 
by name — a girl aa beautiful as Venus herself, iM to 
enter in the dress of a rich tobacco plaurer*8 daughter, 
and to dance a tola, at the conclusion of which, ahe is 
to step up to the dear >*oong visiter, and ofller him a 
pinch of genuine Spanish snufifffom a mother of pearl 
shell — But the dowager, Mra. President, b to aurpaaa 
ihem all. Her old lover, the colonel of engineers, is . 
to get up a grand display of fire-worka in her gardens; 
the cyphers of the illusttious stranger are to be dis- 
played io blue colored illumination; and at the cloae 
uf the exhibition, when the bouqiat ia fired, and while 
amid the roar and hiss of a thousand squiba and aky- 
rockets, every body is blinded and confounded, the 
tieautiful Carita, the youngest daughterof thehoateaa, 
IS to appear to descend, from the dark sky in an in- 
genious contrivance, surrounded by a magical halo^ 
and under the form of a Psyche, is to present her 
bVidegroom ta tpe with a glittering diploma of im- 
rnortaliiy!" 

• 1 will not go to Klarenburg," muttered I aecretly 
to myself, while my cheeks burned as if one of the 
colunel's rockets hud passed near it 

' And the best part of the joke,'* began the invete- 
rate talker, " I warrant you will be, that the dear 
>oung councillor will have none of all the beautiea 
whom the provident papas and mammas are preparing 
IO set before him in such engaging attitudes!" 

•• And why not ?*' inquired half a dozen voicei^ 
with some earnestness. " How know you ihatf*'aaid 
iht'y, drawing their chairs closer to the apeaker^^a 
motion which 1 unconsciously imitated. 

«* Why.*' continued this man of aniveraal aoquain* 
tance with men, women, and measurea; ** the thing I 
confeas to you, my frieoda, is not quite clear Io my- 
self ; bat what I have heard whispered ia thia. Old 
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lilt. Milbirn has bequeathed a legacy of fifty thoiw- 
and erowm to the poor-funds of the town, but has 
added the oondiiion, that if her nephew choose the 
girl she haa intended for him* he shall enjoy the in- 
terest of the fifty thousand crowns ; if he does not 
ooDient to this arrangement the intereat passes at once 
to the pool's funds/' 

" Well, and thia girl ?"— eagerly asked several of 
the saditors. 

** Aye, there is ihe puzzle !*' continued Mr Sander, 
in a low voice. '* The old lady has not thought fit 
to ntme her in her codicil ; but Mrs. General Wald 
• Bsrk, who was the intimate friend of the daughter 
of the testatrix — the mother, you know, of the young 
man — is said to have in a sealed paper the name of 
the girl, with the express injunction, that this paper 
ibe shall open in the presence of her grandson and 
two witnesses, who are to be the President of iho 
Chancery, and ihe Director of the poor's funds. It is 
iiBpossible, I say, to guesa at preaent whom she haa 
desigaed for her grandaoo'a bride ; bat it ia generally 
believed that the choice haa fallen on one of her ad- 
jtilania." 
"AdjotaDts !" exclaimed several voices. 
"Yes," rejoined the recorder, "such was the ex- 
baordinary title she gave to the seven girls whu 
iltemately resided with her. Whether she meant by 
the number teven to imitate the aeven electors of the 
eapire, — or the seven wise men of Greece, — or the 
■even wonders of the world, — or, as they were wo- 
men — the seven deadly sin^, I cannot tell. . Certain 
it is, that the old lady attached unusual impoitance 
to the number seven. Her daughter, the mother uf 
hter heir, was called Johanna, a name consisting of 
seven letters ; she died at the age of thiriy«five ; the 
old lady had declared Khe herself would not live be- 
yond ihe age of eighty-ibur, and she has kept her 
word ; when she died, her grandson waa twenty-eight ; 
ill those numbers, you see, are diviaible by seven. 
She iised to explain, with great erudition, that every 
period of seven Sabbatic years contained eighty-fuur 
Btoniha; and every week of seven days, amounted to 
tighiy-fuur Chaldean hours ; and for that reason, as 
■he explained, bhe never kept any of her adjutants 
Bore than eighty^four months beside her, and when 
■he took them, they were exactly fourteen years and 
seven months of age. None of them, however, ever 
lived the eighty-fuur months with her; her society, 
ind the instructions which' she was perpetually ten- 
dering to them, were always so edifying, -that long 
helure the term of mystical months had expired, they 
had in each case provided themselves with good huH- 
liAnds; Ttie duty of the adjutants was to keep her 
company, to read to her, to keep the household ac 
cooots, and to conduct her correapondence under her 
own direction ; the old lady always choose the prei- 
hest girls for this employment, without regard to rank 
•r birth; hot as she conducted a correspondence in 
French, English, and Italian, a knowledge of all thei-e 
^ree langaagea was indiapemable ; and she farther 
ftqaired a competent and lady-Iike acquaintance with 
■IMC, fancy-work, and dancing. The girls led a 
|V)rioQs life under her roof; she always kept the best 



company, and she took care to provide her adjutanls 
with elegant dresses, and every thing necessary to 
their comfort. She stood godmother to the eldest 
children of those that got married ; and the reat aba 
handsomely provided for by legacies." 

" Well, and whom of the fair adjutants would yon 
recommend to the young heir!" inquired the boat 
with a smirk. 

*' Which one?" replied Mr. Sander, pouring the 
remainder of his bottle into his glass. " Why none 
other than my own niece, the daughter of my brother^ 
lieutenant in the fourth militia. Gladly would I aee 
her married to him, and the rich nephew would just 
auit hie uncle's views of things. Charlotte, I aay, sir, 
is a darling girl ; she haa a pair of eyes black aa any 
sloes; her cheeks rival the. peach in softness and 
beauty of tint and hue ; in waltzing she has not her 
match in all the countryside ; she can chatter French 
so glibly that my very hair sometimes stands on end 
with wonderment at her. And she writes like a 
writing-master himself." 

** Why, meihinks," began a nice looking young 
man, ** had 1 beard such a description before I paaaed 
through Klarenburg, I would have made better use of 
rov eyes while riding thnmgh it the other day. la- 
deed, one is almost tempted to lake a ride back to try 
to pick up this paragon of all excellencies! Surely 
thai happiest of mortals, the rich young heir, will 
choose your fair niece for himself, — but there are 
SI ill, how many do you say, remaining of these adja- 
tanta? Six do you say? Why, one might still hay« 
a chance !" 

*« To be aure there are," said the reporter. 

Here I called for another half bottle of wine, for I 
needed some cordial to aaaiat me while listening to 
the anticipated review of my grandmother'a fair ad- 
jutanls. 

" In primo," began Mr. Sander, placing his fore- 
finger on the thumb of his left hand, " there. is Miss 
Adelaide Siruhienthal. That girl comes upon you 
like a clap of thunder and lightning ! Eighteen yean 
of age,-— tall and straight as a pine tree, — beloogiog^ 
to one of the most honorable families in lowni— 
blameless in reputation,— an only child, and her father 
the proprietor of two very fine estates, a little princi- 
pality of themselves. — In tecundo, there is Prokof- 
jefna Tschimaduno, a Russian. Her mother, the only 
daughter of our afternoon preacher, married a Russian 
colonel, who had been wounded in the battle of Aoa- 
terliiz, and easily conquered the heart of the minia- 
(er's daughter. Six rnoniha after his marriage he set 
out far his own country, and up to this mument has 
never relumed, as he promised, to carry home his 
wife and child. Prokorjefna has got one of those 
preiiy liiile, turnedup, a la Roxolane noses; she is 
about sixteen years of age, and presents you altogether 
with a very witching miniature figure. Fortune she 
lias none, of course; but Mrs. Milbirn has provided 
her wiih a handsome legacy. In tertio, there la Julia» 
the youngest daughter of my moat honored chief and 
patron, the first councillor. She ia one of those sort 
of beauties who look quite fiucinaiing at a distance^ 
When you observe her more doseiy, you discpver 
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pone Imoti of maU-poxr— bat ihoy do Mt •igniif a 
W^U-^htB gill if qaite above tbauy— ibe bv aono- 
liiiiif gmnd in b#r maimer,— looki like an eniiraH^ — 
vrefy wbere takea er mther receiTet pieoedeney; 
and then for her knowledge, why ibe ii fit for a pro- 
JiBMonhip ; the it Mid to be Teiy leaerred, bat thoae who 
Inow her well, wy her mannen are only the natnial 
molt of her constant ■elf-p o w o Mion ; the it aware that 
■he knewB more than most people around her do, but 
the deet not boaet of it, only ihe hai not learned the art 
of stooping to a level with those whose minds are not 
m richly stored. Papa has saved a great deal of 
aioney, which will make her and another very com. 
ftitabla— /fi fuario 

Here the coachman came in to tell his passengeie— 
among whom was oar reporter-^tbat the horses were 
ynt in, and if they wished to reach the next stage 
iMlore night, no time was to be lost So we instantly 
lose fiom table ; but at the same moment I had finrmed 
my plan, and slipping into the adjoining room, I in- 
vited Mr. Sander to fellow me for a moment. 

I now told the recorder very privately, that I hap- 
pened to be the intimate friend of the rich heir of 
ivhom he had jost been speaking, — ^that important 
•IrasineaB had prevented him from coming hisaself to 
lake possemion of his grandmother's property, bat that 
he had given me a full power of attorney to act in 
liis name, — ^that I was very solicitoos \o fulfil the 
ivill of the deceased to its very letter, and above all, 
to implement in name of her grandson every engage- 
ment into which she might have entered, and at the 
same time acknowledge any small obligation which 
death had prevented* her fnm. recompensing in her 
Binal genteel manner, — that consequently I could not 
overlook the claims which he himself had on acconnt 
of the extraordinary trouble he had been pat to in 
arranging her settlement and codicil. 

Here I slipped ten loais d*ors' into the recorder's 
^hand, and by an act of such unexpected generosity. 
Inmost threw him into a catalepsy. 

I assured him I felt very grateful to my good for- 
tune for having made his valuable acquaintance at 
no early a stage of my proceedings, — that his very 
accurate and extensive information would prove of 
infinite service to me, — and concluded by informing 
him that my principal object in soliciting a private 
interview with him was to obtain a description of 
the three remaining adjutants, and particularly to 
ascertain, if possible, which of the girls Mrs. Milbim's 
|ireforence had destined for the hand of her grandson. 

" And though yon were to hang me up by the legs, 
lay dear sir," replied the recorder, placing both his 
hands upon his breast in token of the sincerity with 
which he now spoke, " I oould not give you any in- 
ftrmation on that point ! Nay, it was nothing more 
than a ooigecture of my own that the favored young 
hidy might be one of the seven adjutants. At all 
events I am quite sure Mrs. Milbirn did not mean to 
pat the smallest restraint upon your friend, for she 
diiected that the paper containing the name of the 
firl to whom she gave a preference, should not be 
opened till after her grandson had betrothed the lady 
who dionld please hioNlf : lo tfait, my dear sir» if 



you wonld ftaMl the intoatkms of fhe dseeased, ia the 

spirit of the old lady heiaelf, yon will net Mpeat eoa 
word of this stupid bnsiness to your friend. It ana 
certainly bis kinswoman's wish that he should know 
nothing about it, and be left quite fiee in the awtlor 
of choosing a wife. With regard to the fair adtjataatok 
I can give yon all the information you desire. I know 
them all perfectly well, and these matton yoa know 
are much more satisfactorily discussed in a private 
UUa-UU sort way than at a taUs d*Aote. What I shall 
now tell you aboat the yoaog ladies in sober truth,*- 
you may rely—" 

"To the point !" exclaimed I witli some haetinew 
of manner ; for if I had not Intermpted the knave, he 
would never have been done with his assurances of 
honesty, candor, and every thing else which 1ie was 
most conscious he wanted. 

" Well, then," began he at last, ** yon want a de- 
scription of the adjutants. If I am not mistaken I 
have already discussed four of them : Mim Strahlen- 
thal,— the pretty little RussProkofjefha, — ^Miss Julia, 
and my own niece, my brother's daughter, Charlotie 
Sander, consequently I have only to speak of tiie le- 
maining three. Bol, by the way, let hm tell yoa,-— * 
not that the girl is my nieoe, my brother-gormanli 
daughter, my near relative, — bat yoa really shouU 
get a sight of her^ — ascertain yourself what sort of a 
girl she is,— and then yon will allow, that if your 
friend, the councillor, has eyes in his head at all, he 
would choose her in preference to any girl in Ger- 
many. For my own part, I am but a poor recorder, 
and neither hope to get married, nor care for woman- 
kind ; but that girl forces admiration even from such 
a withered cliip as myself^—ehe has something so 
very genteel,— something bo lady-like, so noble aboLr 
her,— she looks as if she was bom to be the wifo of a 
councillor, — and besides all that, I can farther aasnre 
you, she was that dear old woman, *Mrs. Milbim's 
greatest favorite. * Mr. Sander,' she has said to me a 
hundred times, ' Mr. Sander, your niece,' Charlotte, is 
a treasufe of a girl,— -a real jewel,— he who gets her 
for his wife may well think himself a happy man.' 
And as for my brother, poor man, he has got twelve 
children to support on a militia lieutenant's pay. So 
you may guess how much he stands in need of a rich 
son-in-law." 

At this moment we were intermpted by the sod* 
den appearance of the waiter, annonnciog that the 
coach was jost about to start, and could not wait a 
moment longer. 

Mr. Sander rashed out of the room at this intelli- 
gence, leaving me aghast at his precipitatkm. I hi- 
stantly resolved, however, that Charlotte Sander I 
would not marry, and solaced myself with the Aoaght 
that my ten loais d'ors would be well-spent if the 
information I had now received shoulJ prove the 
means of delivering me fifom a fother and mothei^iii- 
law, eleven brothers and sisters-in-law, and an inso^ 
ferable bore of an unde-in-law. So thia vras one al 
any rate strack off the list. 

I had called hastily after my leqaaeioas Mend 1» 
beware not to reveal my name and laiarion to aajr 
one ; bat notwithstanding his nod of acqaieaoonoe, K 
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olMrif |mw«iv«d thai hi! feUow-tnyellon wen al- 
uudf •oqMiBMd with the neorder'a aeorat» for avery 
afa wm tamad up with a kok of curioaity to my 
wiadow M the vehicle diova part. 

I ULt BOW diapoaed to bug myaalf oq the felicitoua 
idea which had oocarrad to nie, of appearing at 
KJaMnboig under an anumed character. I would 
thni^ I ihooght, be able to eacape all the hideoua con- 
cena, balla, fireworka, and other atrociooa deaigna 
which were fimaing againat ray peace and quietneia. 
I woaM heeoBM acquainted with the ground before I 
▼enlnred to do battle apon it I would have an op- 
foftviiity ofpenonally obaerving the real or pretend- 
ad meiila, not only of the feyen adjutant*, but of every 
piatty giH in the town ; and Ihoogh donbtlaaa there 
would be a good deul of aanuned complaiianco ahown 
lowarda the intimate friend of the rich young coun- 
dlhir, yet there waa reaaon to hope that I would at 
kaat aee ihinga under a leaa artificial coloring than 
they would have presented to the heir himaelf, againat 
whona ao many deiigna and complota were hatching. 
I BOW called lor pea and ink, and wrote a letter in 
my own name to the councillor Ruderick, the execu- 
'!or of my grandmother'a teatament, in which I excused 
my absence on account of uoavoidabte engagcmenta, 
but begged to introduce my friend, the secretory, 
Stiaguw» whom I had fully authorized to franaact all 
bonneaa lor me, and to whom I desired he would 
communicate ihe tenor of my grandmother's testa- 
ment. This lying epistle I concluded with another 
be, CO the effect that I would endeavor, in the event 
of my preaenee being judged indispensable, to follow 
my fiiead at as short a period ifaereailer as I could 
make at all convenient. 

' With this letter in my own pocket, I stept into the 
post-chaiae, and pursued my way to Klarenburg ; but 
the nearer we approached the town the more did my 
heart quake and Bui within me. Not that I was at 
all embarrassed at the prospect of my assumed incog- 
nito, for that I could easily throw oflf by the plan I 
had ibfmed, which was: To move about fot aome 
daya in my feigned character as the secretary Stra* 
gaw ; and after procuring all requisite information, to 
set out again ostensibly on my return home ; but to 
vrile to the councillor Ruderirk again, intimating 
the non-exiatence of any^uch person as his acquaint* 
ance the pretended secretary, and explaining what 
my motives were in assuming the incognito as I had 
done ; after leaving the good citizens of Klarenburg a 
fortnight or three weeks to talk over the matter, I 
imeoded I should return again, when any culpability 
which might appear in my conduct, would, I expected, 
be eaaily forgiven me in my character as the rich 
hair. So far all waa well, but the aouice of my 
ajEDety waa what I bad heard about the adjuUnte. 

Amid thoughts such as these the steeples of Kla* 
lenbuig caught my eye in the distance, and as the 
earriage approached the town, I felt a stifling sensa- 
tion at my heart more and more oppressing my whole 
mental and bodily frame; the town itself looked 
gloomy and repuhuve, though tinged with the setting 
lays of an evening-sun ; and I could not look upon the 
walk v^ch oontnined within their circuit the being 



whom my departed relative had daatumd fi>r ny < 
panion in life without emotions indefinite indeed, bat 
of an exquisitely painful nature^^my whole fiam^ 
waa convulsed with an agitation which I vainly atiov« 
torepresa. 

"Stop!" cried I to the postillion, while paming « 
very elegant inn, in one of the neateat villagea I had 
ever beheld, at about halfan-hour'a drive from Klft* 
renburg. " I am dyirig of thirst and muat get a drink 
here ,-^ get for yourself whatever you pleaae— beer ui 
wine." There were a number of nicely painted 
chain and tablea placed before the door of the ino» 
among which stood or sat variooa groupa of comfort* 
able>looking poraonages, which led me to auppoM 
that the village formed a favorite lounging>place foe 
the citiaena of Klarenburg. Perhapa I ahould hav« 
avoided another rencontre at present vrith a Klaren] 
burger ; but 1 could not remain a moment longer in 
the carriage, or enter the town in my preaent frama 
of mind. 

The postillion nothing loth to avail himself of my 
ii^unction, bestowed ^reat praiies upon me while 
speaking to the oatler who brought hay for the horses 
I ovtfheard the fellow praising my liberality to my 
former postillion, and extolling me to the very skiea 
for the humane considerations which had doubtleaa 
prevailed with me while never once urging him ta 
increase the speed of his cattle in so sultry a day. 
He concluded his oration by drinking-off a large tum- 
bler of wine to my* health. 

A little in front of the green before the inn was a 
railing, against which I now observed a thick, odd- 
looking figure leaning, smoking his pipe, and listening 
to the harangue of the poetillion. I saw him tura 
towards me with a smUe on his countenance, and I 
was quite sure that the party, who were seated round 
a tablo near him, and which I supposed were hia 
family, were making me the subject of their convert 
sation, for ever and anon they raised their looks to* 
wards the quarter where I stood, and then they turn- 
ed round and broke out into a general titter. I waa 
now in a most painful dilemma ; I was sure that my 
incognito had been already seen through, and so all 
my fine laid-plans were thus blown in the air before 
ever I had set foot on the intended scene of action. 
And yet how could this be possible I asked mjrselfC 
I bad never been here before;^! had not been above 
a few months in the capital itself, where it was poe* 
aible the little cherry cheeked man might have met 
with me{^and surely if I had ever had the slightest 
acquaintance with such an odd punch-like figure, I 
never could have forgotten it: — ^I had long resided in 
a diatant quarter of the kingdom ; my university studies 
had been completed in a foreign country, and between 
my leaving college and entering upon official life, I 
had been travelling abroad, yet amid all these wan« 
darings I had never met with such a Burgundy-flushed 
face,and consequently I could not be known to the man. 
I now ordered some haliB ackdU* to be brought 



* A favorite refreshment in a warm day, in some 
parts of Germany. It consists of a tankaid of wine 
or beer, with a slice of toast, seasoned with a little 
sBgar and a lemon. 
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mei $ncl sat down at a table in the open air, with my 
back to the little man and his family. Before me 
Were scattered ▼arious groups of both sexes, and I 
now perceived that Mr. Sander's eulogium on the 
ladies of Klarenburg was not greatly overcharged, 
for in truth, wherever I tamed my eyes, they encoun- 
tered some veiy pretty, and in one or two instances, 
decidedly lovely laces, so that in a short time the 
place, in which I conclu^d so much elegance and 
beauty dwelt, lost the gloom and appalling aspect with 
which my imagination had invested it, and I began 
to think that a residence at Klarenburg must be ab- 
solutely pleasing to any rational young man, whose 
spirit had not been altogether soured by disappoint- 
ment, or preyed npon by morbid melancholy. The 
romantic situation of the little village itself contribu- 
ted also to cheer up my mind. The enclosure in the 
oentre was neatly ornamented with dowering shrubs 
and a variety of foreign plants, and seven fountains ; 
all the cottages were new, and built with great taste ; 
a little flower-pot was before every house, and vines 
and creeping plants adorned the door ways ; such of 
the industrious inhabitants as had finished their daily 
tasks in the fields, were now seated in the open air 
before their own doors, the women spinning and chai 
ting gaily, and the men sharpening their scythes or 
repairing their different implements of husbandry. 
£very where nothing mot my eye but comfort and 
neatness ; but I remarked that all wore a piece of 
Gilape or a black ribbon around their hats and bon- 
nets. 

** What is the meaning of this," I inquired of the 
young and pretty hostess who now presented herself 
with the goblet of halle sckaUt and whose cap bore 
the general emblem of mourning, — " is this the uni- 
Tenal fashion here,— are you all In mourning ?*' 

*^ Ah» sir," replied the hostess, casting down her 
«ye8 to the ground, " the lady of the manor, Mrs 
Alilbim, died only six months ago, and she was so 
kind to us, and we were all so warmly attached to 
her,— none of us told another what we meant to do, 
but on the evening of the same day on which she 
died, every person in the village appeared in mourn- 
ing, as you now see them. Alas, we shall never 
have such another kind mistress !" The good wo- 
man would have said more — but her heart was full 
and choked her utterance, and she returned towards 
the inn wiping the tears from her eyes. 

I rose from my seat, leaving the cup uatasted be- 
fore me, and leant my forehead on the railing to con- 
ceal my agitation from the rest of the company, for 
tile simple words of the young woman had deeply af 
lected me. The feeling that I now stood on my own 
grounds, and within sight of a whole village simul- 
taneously evincing their respect in so simple a man- 
ner for the memory of my noble-minded relative, 
powerfully touched me. I had never before visited 
the spot on which I now stood, — and yet I felt at 
once as if I had lived all my days there, and as if all 
tiiese good, simple people had been my own relatives. 
I could have indulged much longer in this delicious 
melancholy, but the presence of third parties forbade. 

On taming round towards the company on the 



green, I observed the little man's family-circle ckaely 
engsged in earnest conversation ; observing my eyee 
watching them, I hey started from each other in some 
confusion, and I distinctly heard an elderly lady-— 
whom I presume to be the mother of the group — ex- 
claim : •• 1 could wager it is he !" — ** We shall soon 
find that out," added the supposed father of the group, 
steering across the road, with his long Dutch pipe in 
his mouth, straight towanls my postillion. 

Notwithstanding the solemnity of the- feelings in 
which I had so recently been indulging, 1 could not 
help bursting out in a very hearty laugh when I 
observed the anxiety of the busy, bustling old gentl^^- 
man to search out the important truth rcspecitng, am I 
presumed, my name and mission, from the lad at the 
horses ; it was clear from the gestures of the latter 
that he knew nothing at all about roe, — ^and, aOer a 
vacillating movement to right and left, the old geo* 
tleman wheeled directly in front of me, and bore 
down straight upon the object of his curiosity. I 
never beheld a more grotesque figure than that which 
now came waddling up- to me; his face — which to- 
gether with head and hat, might have been estimated 
at nearly four- fifths of the whole figure — bore a -great ^ 
resemblance to the full moon when glowing dusky 
red through the vapors of evening; his two ear**- 
which were of portentous length — were joined to each 
other by his month ; his nose was of dimensions jpt^h 
portionable to the face to which it belonged, but then 
it looked as if it had been crushed flat by the fall of 
a beer-tun upon it; his 'little peering eyes were al> 
most concealed from observation by bis distended 
cheeks and overhanging eye- brows; and then the 
upper parts of this outrageously old figure were en- 
veloped in a huge grey and white coat of some lighr 
summer-stufif, while its legs were incased in white 
dimity-trowaers and Wellington boots. 

*' I beg pardon, sir," growled the little figure as it 
rolled alongside of me,— ^' but I believe you are fnm 
the capital." 

I bowed assent, biting my lips cruelly to subdue a 
rising laugh, as I surveyed the oomkal figure of the 
querist in all its amplitude of breadth. 

" May I make bold to ask," continoed the ^droll- 
looking creature, " whether you have met with a 
young gentleman on your road, ^ho is posting down 
here from the capital, and is every moment expected 
by us?" 

** No, sir," I replied, with a somewhat stifiTer bow, 
clearly perceiving that the young gentleman so 
anxiously expected was no other than my honorable 
self. My querist, probably, had made his calculation 
that I would interrogate him a little in return respect- 
ing the name and appearance of the young gentleman 
of whom he ipoke ; but this I did not do for pruden- 
tial and very obvious reasons. 

My friend, however, was not to be put oflT with two 
little monosyllables, however direct to the point. He 
now proceeded to inform me, that this was the third 
evening be and his family had taken a ride out to 
Ilerzfelde, in the hope of meeting with the grandson 
and heir of the late Mrs. Milbim, — a gentleman in 
whom they ail felt a very deep interest,— looking- 
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Dpon him almost sb one of their own family lo to 
speak. 00 account of ihe great intimacy on which 
they had always lived with hia worthy grandmother. 
" Perhaps/' added the hateful little man, enlarging 
hit great mouth still farther by a hideous attempt at a 
imile, in which operation his little eyes almost sunk 
ODt of sight, — " perhaps yoh are acquainted with our 
dear young friend, councillor Blum, and can inform 
me when I shall really enjoy the felicity of meeting 
with one whom we have all so tenderly loved, though 
yet known by name and report only to us?" 

I DOW felt myself fairly caught, — it was impossible 
ibr me to deny acquaintance with the person wh«Me 
proxy I waa about to declare myself,— I therefore 
fiaokly informed my querest,that I had the happiness 
to be weU-acquainted with councillor Blum,-^nay, 
the happineaa to be his very intimate friend, and that 
it was in my power to say, that unless some very un- 
foreseen accident occurred, the councillor might be 
expected at Klarenburg in a few weeks; perhaps 
days. 

The little fat man on receiving this information, 
nade a movement very like a frog when about to 
take a leap, and rushing up to me — though not with- 
out shattering hia pipe into a hundred pieces against 
the ratling— rgot hold of both my hands, — expressed 
his delight in meeting with the intimate friend of 
dear Mra. Milbirn's dear grandson, — ^led me up to the 
group which 1 had rightly judged to be hisownfami- 
lyi— pressed me to join their circle,— desired Dinah, 
one of hia daughters, to attend to me,— waddled away 
to fetch my goblet of kalie schdMle, — ^introduced him- 
self, on hia return, as Mr. Z wicker, one of the officers 
of excise, — poured out a torrent of words in eulogy 
of their dear, and ever to be lamented friend, Mrs 
Milbirn, — and finally concluded his harangue, by in* 
viting me in the moat pressing manner, to live with 
him during my stay at Klarenburg, and to consider 
myself entirely at home in his house. 

I declined the o^cious little man's kindness polite* 
ly bat peremptorily, remembering the recorder's nar- 
ittive, and being quite satisfied in my own mind what 
the secret motives were which prompted such an 
overfiow of kindness in the present instance. Mr. 
Znieker, however, waa not to be so easily repulsed. 
" 1 could never forgive myself," he screamed out, ^* if 
1 allowed the intimate friend of dear Mr. Blum to 
lodge any where in Klarenburg except under my 
tooC His dear old grandmother — I am not ashamed 
to confess it, for when I first entered on office, I had 
not a peony in my pocket, and even after my promo- 
tioQ had. heaven knows, enough to do to get through 
wiib my family of eleven children — but dear Mrs. 
Milbim, as soon as she heard of my difficulties, sent 
iBy children tQ school at her own expense, sent my 
mk a weekly cart-load of viands from her own 
^0), and regularly as Christmas came round, equip- 
P^ the whole of my children in fine new dresses, 
ud lupplied them with every thing which ihcy need- 
^ to cope in appearance with their school* fellows. 
«^o got me appointed superintendent of our large 
fin-engine, and I assure you it is no sinecure of an 
office, bat then one hundred crowns are a very com- 



fortable addition to one's income, and besides. I get 
twenty more when my engine is first on the spot 
when a firo happens, — and fortunately of late we 
have had a good many fires, so that I now get on pret- 
ty comfortably. But poor, dear Mrs. Milbirn, we 
miss her sadly, she was always so kind to the children 
at Christmas; and Bernhardine there was such a fa- 
vorite of hers,— she used to s|iend a great deal of her 
time at Mrs. Milbirn's house, — and the old lady was 
at great trouble and expense superintending her edu- 
cation, which I flatter myself will not be found to 
have been lost upon her, poor thing, by the husband 
whom heaven may send her. But, my dear friend," 
added the loquaciom little man, rising from his chair 
and speaking in a low voice to roe, " between us, I 
will confess to you, I have a little favorite scheme of 
my own with regard to my Dinah, and this is the 
reason why I have endeavored to place myself in 
your friend's way before he enters Klarenburg. If 
he should once got a glance of my Dinah, I do not 
think he w ill ever bestow a look upon another young 
woman hereabouts; then he must live with us ; we 
claim his company, you know, on account of the debt 
of gratitude we owe dear Mrs. Milbirn, — and I am 
sure all the town will be dying of envy to think that 
we should have caught him for ourselves." 

The postillion's information that all was ready 
sounded most gratefully in my ears, while this insui^ 
ferable bore of an exciseman was alternately amusing 
and disgustfng me with his gross and vulgar selfish- 
ness and shallow conning. Mr. Zwicker assured me 
he was ready to set out with his family also; but in- 
sisted on Bernhardine accompanying roe in the chaise, 
in order to point out his house to the postillion. My 
rejection of this proposal almost threw him into • 
paasion, and he began to reproach Bernhardine for not 
seconding his proposal herself ; but the poor girl could 
not be persuaded to open her lips, and only expressed 
by her looks her wish that I would comply with her 
father's request. At last, on my taking him aside 
and representing to him, that if I were now to occupy 
his house there would not be accommodation for my 
friend the councillor when he arrived, the bore of a 
fellow desisted from pressing my acceptance of hia 
ofler, and recommended me to take up my quarters at 
the Golden Ox, as the best inn in Klarenburg. I ob- 
served that the postillion had recommended the Blue 
Angel, whereupon the exciseman grew more warm 
in his praise of the Golden Ox, abusing the landlord 
of the Blue Angel for a low^ worthless character^ 
who never failed to fleece all strangers smartly that 
placed themselves under his roof, and whose daugh* 
ler was such an insufiTerable flirt as rendered it quite 
impossible for any young man aspiring to keep com- 
pany with the genteel society of the place to live at 
the Blue Angel. 

During this harangue I observed the odious crea- 
ture — whom 1 now began to hate almost beyond en- 
durance — cast several significant glances at Bernhar- 
dine, who either for awhile did not understand, or 
pretended not to know their meaning ; but, at laat, 
when his countenance had assumed a quite furioua 
expression, the poor girl timidly rose, and collected 
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together a few plnmU and pieces of cake and eiigar, 
tb* fragmeDti of their repait, which the depoeitcd in 
her reticule^ while her father placed hlmelf before' 
her to conceal lo ihabbj a proceeding from the 
waiter. Frobabljr the old fellow read the disgust I 
felt at wiUieising this mean transaction in my coun- 
tenance ; for he immediately launched out into an 
harangue in praise of Bernfaardine's economical spirit, 
amuring me that the therein only imitated her worthy 
patroness, Mn. Milbim, who would have rescued a 
half-burnt match from the fire rather than have 
wasted it unnecessarily. 

Di^Ufted beyond measure by all that I had heard 
or witnessed for the last half hour, I tbrew myself 
abruptly into my carriage, and Beinhardine was 
scored out of the list of women one might marry. 
For had she possessed a thousand charms, with such 
a father-in- law, to think of marrying was impossible. 
I had already erased Charlotte, Adelaide, Prokofjefna, 
and Julia from the list, on the faith of what I had 
beard from Sander ; so here were five out of the way, 
and (or the other two, my firm resolution was to make 
no inquiries about them. 

** Drive on !" cried I to the postillion, with a sort of 
feeling that the sooner I reached Klarenburg the 
sooner I would get but of a place which had alto- 
gether become unendumble in imagination to me. 
" Drive on, that we may see the .Golden Ox in bis 
glory before i| is dark !" 

** What ! Is it to the Golden Ox you want to go, 
sir?" exclaimed the postillion in a tone of disappoint- 
ment " Why I cannot say how a gentleman like 
you chooses to think; but sore enough, I never drive 
any travellers to the Golden Ox but a few Bohemian 
merchanis at faijvtime, when I am driving the post- 
waggon. I believe every body would staro at me 
fi>r a fuol, and one who does not know his business, 
were I to drive a gentleman like you to the Golden 
Oz. The whole concern is a ruckle of old walls, 
and but for a dozen of old fellows who meet there 
•very evening to drink their bottle and have a hand 
at cards, the landlord of the Ox would have been in 
prison for debt long ago. Bat the Blue Angel is 
quite a difierent thing. Coonta and princes go there, 
and every thing is to be got at it which money can 
purchase. Old Weinlich knows how to manage an 
inn ; and then he has got a daughter, — but what a 
girl! I knew her when she was not the height of my 
jack boot, but now she is tall and slim, and straight 
as a taper,-^and there's not a nicer girl in Klaren- 
burg. Why, upon my honor, 1 have known travel- 
lets go half a dosen miles out of their way to see old 
Weinlich*s daughter, and will you, a fine-looking 
young gentleman like you, go to the Golden Ox I" 

** Well, then, drive to the Blue Angel !" exclaimed 
I, quite indignant at being thus made the ball of two 
rogues, each of whom I firmly believed bad some 
selfish interest in so strenuously advocating the merits 
of the two rival establishments. 

When we turned into the street in which my pos- 
tiHion's fiivorite im was situated, I immediately be- 
held the Blue Angel, standing between two large 
lamps, and bearmg his own name apon a scroll in his 



hand ; but on stepping from tha carrisfa^ a real and 
living angel stood waiting to receive dm with a sflvai 
candleatick in her hand, between two other waitaca 
each of whom also bore a light. She, howaver, had 
no need of a scroll with her name on it, for one g hnee 
at her mild blna eyes and fresh yonthfal fima was 
sufiicient to inform me that the picture of beaaty and 
innocence which now stood belbre me could be no 
other than the fair Florentine, whose praiaea had be«i 
spread abroad by so many travellers. 

Florentine received ma not like a strangar, but as 
an old aequaintanoe ; dm was sony I had lalt it ne- 
cessary to travel in so warm a day, and bogged la 
know whether it was my pleasure to join the aappOT* 
table to which they had jost sat down. 

Surprised at the polished manner of the pretty girl 
[ offered her my arm, and while leading her into the 
dining-room, whispered a good mmny fine speeches 
into her ear, to which she listened in such a nannar 
as convinced me she had heard the same things oAen 
and much belter told from others. 

The landlord and landlady rose respectfully from 
their seats on my entrance, and a glance from Floien* 
tine directed the waiter to set a chair for me at her 
side. 

Seated beside so charming a girl, who helped me 
herself to every thing I wanted, and talked of a thoos- 
and matters with equal ease and elegance, while her 
father and mother attended to the rest of their gaeati, 
f soon lost all appetite, but blessed my good fortune, 
as I gnzcd on the beautiful creature at my side, that 
I had not gone to the Golden Ox. 

We talked of the capital, and I was flattering my- 
self that I had painted the pleasures of life there in 
very attractive colors, but my eloquence seesMd to 
be lost upon Florentine, who spoke with raptorsa of a 
country life. I hinted that she might, perhaps, have 
drawn her notion of rural life from novels only; but 
she shook her lovely golden ringlets, and sighed as 
she remarked that she had spent the happiest days of 
her existence in the country. She had had, she said, 
the good fortune to have become acquainted with a 
very amiable person, Mrs. Milbim— the dear girl 
would have said more, but her rising feelings stifled 
her voice, and thus I had found out the thih of the 
seven. 

After the lapse of a few moments, Florentiiia re« 
Bumed her conversation, and soon spoke with sncfa 
elegance and such affection of my dear departed 
grandmother, that I almost Ibrgot, in the enthosiasm 
of my feelings, the part I was enacting, while I fllled 
out a glass, ^nd proposed " The memory of Mrs. ltfil« 
birn." 

"Did you know Mrs. Mil^— -" the vroid was 
checked in its utterance; for the thought flashed 
across her mind that the stranger now at her side 
might be the identical Mr. Blum whoso arrival she 
of course knew was hourly expected. 

*' By name only,'* I replied with afleoted nnoott- 
cem. ** She has a grandson in the city, who is an 
intimate friend of mine." 

** You speak of Mr. Blum !" said she with «Mne 
surprise, her featorea revealing mote than aha aaant 
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they thoald, while ahe preved me with inquiries re- 
gudiDg my friend, — how old he wu » — how he look* 
edr-what character he bore»and varioot other <|uenes 
to which I found it somewhat difficult promptly to 
reply. 

«<It it said," she remarked, with an expression 
which betrayed to me the deep interest she felt in 
what might be ^my answer,— *4t is said the youpg 
gentleman will soon be here, and that he is to bring 
his wife along with him-^" 

"His wife 1" echod I, )augfain«; but here we were 
inlmupted by the waiter's annooncins a post-chaise, 
upon which Florentine, apparently as much disap- 
puioted as myself, rose and hastened out of the room. 
The girl's cunning amused roe not a litllo i bui she 
hsd flattered my vanity in the course of our colloquy, 
snd I amused myself during her absence with build- 
ing castles in the air.. . I now clearly understood what 
bad been Mr. Zwicker*s motives in so earnestly ad- 
TiiiDg me not -to go to the Blue Angel. Dinny^as 
he called her-— was not to bo thought of one monent 
longer, after beholding Florentine. But what had 
become of the Angel f Was she receiving the new 
guests with the same sweet smiles which she bestow- 
ed upon me? The thought was a very vexatious 
one, and I began to get excessively peevish. The 
^ter meaawhile entered with the desert, but ny 
anxiety could brook Florentine's absence no longer ; 
I me fiom roy seat and proceeded towards the door ; 
fivtonately however for me, Florentine made her ap- 
peuanoe at- the instant, and after having whispered 
to her father that she had shown the two new-comen 
—who appeared to be Englishmen—- to Na 7, sho sat 
down beside me at the table, and resumed the con- 
venation. 

" Not married then ! Then surely he must be en- 
gaged.at least ; the ladies of the capital woukl never 
albw sueh a prise to escape them V 

Here the house-bell again rung, and we were a 
second time interrupted by the appearance of the 
^ter, announcing a new arrival. But Florentine 
before the left the room gave me such a significant 
look Bi assured me she would be soon back again ,- so 
I kept my seat quietly for this time, only lamenting 
that such a pretty and intelligent girl as Florentine 
wtt, thoold be subjected to such a menial employ- 
neat as receiving strangen at the bar of an inn, and 
lakiog myself whether it would not be an act of real 
charify to remove so innocent a miiKi from Ihe con- 
tM B i n a t km of such a sphere of life. I soon, however, 
'>«g«n to wonder at the length of time she staid away ; 
my impttience became almost visible, and it was with 
diflicoUy I refrained from again riling and proceeding 
iQ search of her. She must be removed from this 
place, I thought to cbyself ; to leave such a girl in the 
^^^nds of such imprudent and mercenary parents was 
ui ouirageotts inhumanity ; not an hour longer ought 
(l^e to remain in her present situation. Onoe already 
bad I approached the door while forming a thousand 
tthcBiM for Florantiae's deliverance, ha| had possess- 
edioffieieAt command of myself to turn baek again, — 
^ door now opened, and Flarentine enlefed lean- 
^"^r^f sight inaupportable t— «n the arm of a major 
d2 



of hussars. 'I was ready to die with vexation when 
she sat down beside me and ordered a- chair on bet 
other side for the major, with whom she continued 
laughing and chatiing in the easiest manner imaghia* 
ble, without paying any more attention to me than i£ 
1 had not been in the room. I was about to erats 
her from the list of seven ; and yet I felt my bean 
torn by Florentine's behaviour. She seemed to havtt 
met with an old and very familiar acqueintanoe ; fbc 
they spoke of the last ball which they liad both been 
at in a neighboring watering-place,'— <and he called 
her the queen of the day, and reproached her foe 
having only danced three times with him ; adding, 
that a duel had nearly been fought about her, and 
that all the girls in the company bad ahnost died of 
vexation at witnessing the homage which was paid ta 
her surpassing charms. 

All this flattery the girl seemed to drink in greedi- 
ly ; I could no longer endure the sight, but rose to re* 
tire to my room. As I walked towards the door, my 
eye rested encemore upon Florentitte, and her beauty 
seemed to increase upon my ardent gaze. 

** I understand from iny daughter," said the hoet. 
now addressing me, and rising from taUe with all tkm 
company, '* that you are a friend of Mr. Blum's. W« 
hope to see him here soon { and would have great 
{^ensure in receiving the gentlemen into our house* 
His grandmother was a good friend of ouit ; pray 
write to him that the best room in the house/— No. 9, 
my own daughter's at present— is at his servioe.*' 

I was so much out of temper with Florentine's be- 
baviottr that 1 ooukl not help shedding a little of my 
spleen on the occasion. 1 told- him that i had omui 
to his house on the express recommendation of roy 
friend Blum, who must have heard a good deal aboaC 
it ; but that nevertheless I was glad he had not come 
in person to-day. 

** Glad that he has not come to-day !" repeated tfaa 
host of the Blue Angel, with some astoniriunent, and 
beginning to suspect that all was not right from the 
tone in whioh I had spoken: " What has happened* 
sir? What do you mean by these words IV 

*' I mean, sir," said I, ** that hie erpectatioos may 
iall short on Miss Florentine's side at least" 

At these words mine host looked utterly astonished. 

" For instance, sir," I continued, *' I am quite snra 
my friend would have been very highly diaasAisfled 
at seeing Miss Florentine employed in reoeiving all 
the strangers who arrive at the Bhie Angel. He has 
very strict ideas on this subjectr*'perhaps too much 
so, bnt at all events, he wovid consider it quite im* 
proper (o employ a young lady in such a manner." 

'* Ue is perhaps very right, sir," replied mine host. 
" His grandmother thought so too ; and I had gfMl 
difficulty in satisfying the old lady about it." 

"Indeed'" 

" Yes, yes," continued the host of the Blue Angel, 
» it is all well enough for people like you and Mm. 
Milbim, who have plenty meney, and are indepea* 
dent of the world, to rail against ns poor folks for 
want of prudence { but eoafessnew, sir, were you not 
very weU-pleased when a pMlif girl btdeyea wel- 
come to the Blue Aogel." / r\r\ri\i> 
Digitized by VjOOQ Ic 
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"Dupleaied! Certainly not, sir; it ii all very 
well in itself, very agreeable, I grant you, — ^bat then, 
•ir, " 

" Every thing depends ou firat impreaiom in our 
line of biuineM," interrupted mine host, taking the 
word out of my mouth. " When a stranger gentle- 
man comes to an inn, and finds nobody at all caring 
jbr him, or perhaps every body looking cross, why. 
look you now, would he not rather seek his lodgings 
in the poorest tavern in the village so that he might 
meet with something like a smiling welcome f As 
long as my wife was young and pretty, she used to 
ttceiie the company { but my daughter must now fill 
her shoes in that" 

'* But perhaps," said I, quite provoked at such mer^ 
eenary reasoning, — ** perhaps her future husband might 
not altogether approve of your system 1" 

" When Florentine has got a husband," said the 
fiither, with an air which almost convinced me I was 
in his eye for a son-in-law at the moment, ** she may 
do as her husband -pleases ; but till then she must 
obey me." 

" Very well," replied I with an air of great discon- 
tent, and walking towards the door. On turning 
round, before quitting the apartment, I perceived 
Florentine stilUseated at table with several of the 
younger part of the company round her who were 
drinking Cardinal.* ''Oh, if the girl were not so 
provokifigly pretty !" sighed I to myself, as I followed 
Lewis, one of the most active of the waiters, to my 
zoom up stain. 

" This is a fine house," began I to Lewis, wishing 
to engage the fellow in conversation, with the design 
of pumping something out of him. *' There must be 
twenty rooms at least on each side of this passage." 

'•Twenty I" rejoined Lewis, with a triumphant air, 
'' la, sir, there are thirty-six ! And one needs good 
legs I assure yon, sir, to attend to them all through 
the day ; before evening one is quite knocked up." 

" Thirty-six rooms!" I re-echoed as if 1 had never 
heard of an inn with such extensive accommodation. 
And are all these rooms for strangers t" 

- Every one of them," answered the indefatigable 
Lewis, " except No. 1, where master and his wife 
deep, and No. 2, which is Miis Florentine's apart- 
ment." 

"And No. 3— "I began, anxiously expecting to 
hear that it was reserved ibr Mr. Blum. 

"No. 3, is presently occupied by the mqor of hus- 
sars, who came late yesterday evening," replied the 
fellow, opening the door of the room immediately 
opposite to it, on the other side of the lobby. 

I now paced up and down my room quite out of 
temper. I had never been so much struck by any 
girl's appearance as by Florentine's ; and now to wit- 
ness her insuflerable giddiness, her want of female 
dignity, her imprudence ! And then that fellow of a 
fiither,— he surely was the cause of it all ; but Flo- 
lentine must have been spoiled for all good already ; 
it was needless to think more of the matter. Here I 



* A very pleasant beverage made of hock, bittet 
oranges, and sugar. 



heard the sound of a light foot in the stair, and open- 
ing my door perceived that it was Florentine herself, 
who observing me, called out with her melodious 
voice, " Good night!" 

" Good night !" Alas / knew how little I could 
anticipate an easy repose! And yet~-what fiiols 
men are — two gentle silver-like tones had almost re- 
placed Florentine in my esteem and love ! I &ncied 
there was something peculiar in the tone with which 
she had bid me good night ; it was obvious she could 
not have been wholly engrossed with her flirtations 
with the young men, or she wbuld not have observed 
that I left the room without bidding good night to the 
company ; the girl on the whole most be better thaa * 
I had been about rashly to conclude. At ihis mo- 
ment I thought I heard her door open again ; ray 
curiosity was excited, and without knowing exactly 
what I should do, I stept gently into the lobby ; the 
lamp was extinguished, but I fancied I heard a whie- 
pering in No. 2, or 3. It occurred to me that there 
might be a communication between these apartments, 
and I felt myself irresistibly tempted to steal forward 
and endeavor to overhear what was passing. I was 
not mistaken; the msjor spoke aloud, Florentme in a 
low voice. " My love," I heard the hussar say, "my - 
only happiness, how I longed to be with yon ! But 
as for that rogue of a fellow Blum, I will break his 
neck ; he shall never enter this apartment !" 

I was about to give way to the passion which now 
wrought within me, and was extending ray hand 
towards the door of No. 3, when ray better reason 
prevailed, and I checked so imprudent a betrayal of 
my folly, by asking myself what right had I to inter- 
fere betwixt the two. My next feelings were almost 
of a grateful kind for having escaped the snare into 
which it appeared the major had been betrayed,^ " 
Florentine was no better than she should be, that was 
evident, — and the major was a fool or worse for hold- 
ing any intercourse with her. Occupied with snch 
reflections, I reached my room, where I began bitterly 
to upbraid myself for not having followed the advice 
of my friend, Zwicker, and gone to the Golden Qx, 
where— even though it might be amongst Bohemian 
merchants — 1 would at least have enjoyed more 
peace of mind than here ; the postillion too was a 
rogue, and yet perhaps he saved me from future 
misery by placing me in circumstances in which I 
obtained a full insight into Florentine's character. I 
now threw myself upon my bed, but — ^such weak- 
headed foob are men — the lovely Florentine still 
stood before me in my dreams. I remember to have 
been dreaming that celestial music floated around 
me, when Lewis, the waiter, entered my chamber, 
and dispelled the illusion by informing me, that the 
regiment which had been lying in garrison had just 
passed with its band, and that it was ten o'clock, and 
time for breakfast ; he also presented me with a note, 
for which, he said, an answer had already been twice 
called for. 

I hastily snatched the billet, and found it was from 
Mrs. General Waldmark, my grandmother's intimate 
firiend. Its purport was, that having casually learned 

from Mr. Zwicker, that an ^ntimate jQriend of Mr. 
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Blum's had arrived at Klarenburg, the requested the 
pleasure of a call from me as soon as possible. 

On stepping out into the street with the intention- 
of waiting upon Mrs. Waldmark, the first sight which 
net my ejres was Mr. Weinlich, the host of the Blqe 
Angel, with his wife and two ladies in an open car* 
Tiage, and Florentine with the cnrsed major in a gig, 
going, as Lewis informed me, to take a drive into the 
ooontry. *' Good morning I" cried the minx to me, 
with one of her bewitching smiles, as hoi gallant 
flourished his whip aloft, and the vehicles flew past, 
leaving me gazing after them in perfect rage. 

*■ Well, well, women are still women, I perceive!" 
was the sage apothegm which hung upon my lips as 
I entered Mrs. Waldmark's house in miserable hu- 
mor. 

The house seemed a palace^ — the staircases were 
adorned with vases of flowers, — magnificence and 
taste shone conspicuous wherever I turned my eyes, — 
and over the whole establishment a soothing silence 
and repose seemed to rest An old valet de chambre 
received my name, and I heard him pais through a 
series of rooms before he announced it to his mistress. 
I had thus time to regain my self possession, and to 
except my grandmother's intimate friend from the 
■weeping censure I had just been pasting on the sex. 
I then turned my thoughts upon Florentine, and was 
beginning to question the soundness of my judgment 
upon her, when an elegantly dressed maid made her 
appearance and invited me to enter a boudoir where 
she said her mistress would instantly join me. 

The walls of this room were covered with fiimily- 
pictures. What a modesty breathed in the features 
of the females,— all gravity, — all retirement,— all dig- 
nity, — truly the women of the present day, I cobld 
not help thinking to myself, were a degenerate race, 
when 1 gazed upon the staid beauties which hung 
around me! These were women, thought T, who 
deserved man's love, — they led a life of virtuous re< 
tirement, — and never sofiered themselves to be driven 
about in gigs fty majors ! What modesty, and yet 
what conscious dignity sat on the brow of that beauty 
in the apple-green gown ? What a lovely and yet 
what a chaste countenance was hers of the while 
flowered neglige^ ! How sweet, and yet how awful- 
ly prudent and wise was yonder mother of a family 
in her magnificent lace gown ! What a mild angelic 
countenance did that young beauty — ** Heavens!" I 
exclaimed, recognizing in the object of my admiration 
my own mother, as she must have appeared in the 
prime of youth. The frame of the beloved portrait 
was adorned with fresh sprigs of Forget-me-Not, and 
that brilliant species of everlasting Amaranth which 
our Gallic neighbors aptly enough designate by the 
splendid name Immortelles. The picture itself ap- 
peared to be smiling down upon me with an expres- 
sion of mingled love and melancholy. Overcome by 
ny emotion, I stood before it with my hands crossed 
apon my breast, while tears flowed down my cheeks: 
" My mother, my dear, my beloved mother !" I ex- 
claimed in a stifled voice, as I gazed intensely upon 
her ijnaged form, and a crowd of early anociations 
mahed upon my mind. 



At this moment a door opened, and I turned quickly 
round to wipe the tears from my eyes and conceal my 
emotion. But Mrs. Walkmark was already in the 
room, and had begun to excuse her delay, when sud- 
denly checking herself, and looking upon me with a 
scrutinizing but smiling countenance, she exclaimed : 
"Nay, Robert, you do not mean to jest with me! 
My dear Robert, I welcome you a thousand times ! 
Here, before this picture, it is impossible for you to 
retain your disguise. The features are the same, 
and it seems to me as if my own dear Joanna now 
stood in living form before me." 

It was impossible for me to aflfect concealment aiiy 
longer ; I durst not trifle with the dearest friend of 
my beloved mother. I seized her hand to raise it to 
my lips, when overcome by her feelings, she pressed 
me with maternal afiection to her bosom. 

Our conversation gradually turned upon the objects 
of my visit At first she disapproved of my incognitOb 
but on my informing her of what had fallen from 
Sander at the inn, and of all the schemes which were 
laid to entrap me, she excused my artifice, and I, 
more occupied with the choice my good grandmother 
might have made for me, than with the whole inheri- 
tance, presently turned the conversation to the sealed 
paper. Mrs. Waldmark started when I first mention- 
ed this document, and complained of the imprudent 
dispositions of certain people who could not evm 
keep secrets confided to them in their professional 
character. '* But," continued she, perceiving that I 
was inclined to attach particular importance to the 
subject, ** be not at all restrained in your own free 
choice. I cannot say with certainty whom your 
grandmother may have fixed upon, but this I can 
assure you, that she gave no express injunctions on 
the subject ; she knew the human heart too well for 
that, and you are still free to choose whom you like 
best. As for the interest of the fifty thousand crowns, 
it is too trifling a matter to be put in competition for a 
moment with your own choice in the matter of matri 
mony." 

" It is certainly not my intention," said I, **to pay 
any considemtion to the fifty thousand crowns, even 
though I should be quite satisfied with my grand* 
mother's choice. I will not deprive the poor of her 
benefaction ; but I am desirous, if possible, to fulfil 
her will to the utmost, seeing that it is to her that I 
owe my whole fortune." 

" It was not her intention to lay the least restraint 
upon you," replied Mrs. Waldmark; "and I cannot 
tell you how greatly I am dissatisfied with that stupid 
fellow Sander. The whole matter was to have been 
kept a profound secret till after your betrothal ; but aa 
the matter has got abroad, and it is most probable 
your grandmother had some young lady belonging to 
this town in her eye, you must get acquainted with 
them all. I will give a ball, and invite the whole 
circle of your grandmother's acquaintances. And 
now, when I think of it, I am glad you have come 
incognito, otherwise we should have been tormented 
with schemes upon you. Well, in a week then, and 
by the bye it will just be your birth-day, I shall in* 
troduce you to the fair citizens of Klarenbur^^ 
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On my return to the Blae Aoge], Lewis teld ne 
that his master and party had not yet come home, and 
expressed some apprehension lest they should be over- 
taken by a storm which now seemed approaching. 
The loquacious waiter soon put me in possession of a 
great deal of information regarding bis master and 
family ; he informed mo that Mr. Weinlich possessed 
a small country-house, whither he frequently retired 
with a few particular friends, and spent a few hours 
very gaily»— news which, by the way, did not greatly 
contribute to mollify my resentment. On passing No. 
S and 3, in company with Lewis, the idea occurred 
to me that I ought to play a trick on my military 
rival, and accordingly I told him that I understood 
No. 3 was set apart for Mr. Blum, and that I had 
just heard that ray friend was to reach the Blue Angel 
that evening. I therefore expected his room would 
be got ready. 

Lewis had heard hia master propose the arrange- 
ment, and therefore had little to say on the present 
occasion. However, he opened the door and desired 
me to look in and observe how gloomy it was, the 
windows opening only into the yard. 1 entered with 
a feeling of anxiety, expecting to observe a communi- 
cation^ with No. 2 ; but I breathed more freely on 
perceiving that though there really was a door be- 
tween the two rooms, yet the entrance from No. 3, 
was completely blocked up by a large press. How- 
ever, jealousy is a dreadful passion, and will rest satis- 
fied with nothing short of mathematical demonstration 
of the falsehood of what it has once believed, or sus- 
pected to be true ; the press, thought I, might easily 
have been lifted to the place which it now occupies 
in the morning ; but when I tried to. move it, I found 
that the strength of two men could not lift it. " Very 
good," said I, pretending to be inspecting the arrange- 
ments of the room with a view to my friend's com- 
fort ; " that press is very well placed, for it prevents 
the conversation being overheard in the adjoining 
room." 

"0, sir," replied Lewis, "there is little danger of 
that, for there is just such another wardrobe in Miss 
Florentine's room ; and you may speak as loud as you 
please, you never could be heard in the next room 
But,'* he addcd^ with some embarrassment, " I know 
not how the major will like to be put out of his room 
this very evening.' ' 

** It cannot be helped, however,*' replied I, with no 
small malignity of feeling. *< I will pay for the room 
from this very day whether Mr. Blimi comes or not ; 
but I know ho is very particular, and if he should not 
get the very room which i mentioned in ray letter to 
him, he is off, — and that would be no small thing out 
of your wayr Lewis, for he has plenty money, and 
will be here, at least, once in the year, and is very 
liberal to the servants." 

"Why, in that case," replied the disinterested 
Lewis, " we must try to' get the matter made out some 
way or other ; but I am sure that the moor's lady won't 
be pleased." ^ 

"The major's lady!" I exclaimed. "What then, 
is the migor a married man ?" 

"To be sore he is!" rejoined Lewis. "His wife 



has been living here with hex sister since Easier, for 
the benefit of nedical advice ; aad the major Tiails 
her every fortnight Bat she is a great deal better 
now, and is to go away with him in a few days. Did 
you not observe her this morning ? She was in the 
first carrisge with her sister." 

I could now have whipped myself for a jeaknti 
fool and blockhead. It waa with his own wife that 
I had heard the migor conversing the previous even- 
ing. and Florentine's honor was still unimpeachable ! 
1 now told Lewis that aAer considering the matter, J 
was sure my friend would not be willing to oceaaioa 
the major or his lady any uneasinesa^ and that the pro- 
posed alteration might be dispensed with for a night 
or two at least. 

At this moment the two carriages returned (xom. 
the country, and Florentine appeared seated now with 
her mother and the other ladies^ She reproached ae 
gently for not having joined the party, and altogether 
bore herself so modestly and yet so witchingly toward* 
me that I was more deeply in love with her thin 
ever ! - 

Fatigued by the heat of her journey, Florentine 
did not appear at the supper- table, and I retired to my 
own room at an early hour, in a much more comfeit* 
able state of mind than on the preceding evening* 

I had not slept long before i was awakened by a 
tremendous thunder-storm, and as I lay listening to 
the terrific peals which rattled after each other in 
quick succession, I heard the horns of the watchmen 
give the fire>signa1, which was instantly answered 
from every steeple in the town, and the drums of the 
garrison. " Where is the fire V* cried 1, springing to 
the window and throwing open the sash,— some peo> 
plo hurried past without noticing me, others called 
up they did not know. At last a large engine came 
thundering down the street, surrounded by several 
men with torches in their hands, and I perceived my 
little thick friend Zwicker perched upon the top ofit 
with a directiog-pipe in his left hand, and a torch in 
his right. He was attired in a night-gown of lai|;e 
flowered print, with a round white hat on his head, 
and as the machine rolled on, he kept iaceflnntly 
bawling out to the crowd to follow him, as I under- 
stood, to HefiKfelde, my own pretty little village. 

I was dressed in a few minutes, and rushing down 
stairs, flung myself upon one of my landlord's horses 
and gallopped oflTat full speed after the engine. Un- 
fortunately Zwicker was right. I beheld Heizfelde, 
the prettiest village in the whole country, one mass 
of flames ! But what a spectacle ! The fijat dawn 
of morning rimmed th^ horizon in the back-ground,— 
the heavy thunder-clouds stood in conglomerated 
masses on the opposite horizonr-the lightning still 
flashed out in the distance,~a few straggling stars 
here and there shed a Cunt twinkle through the fleet- 
ing clouds,— before us the flames rolled and roared 
incessantly, drowning the. noise of the engines them- 
selves,— all this, with the shrieks of the villagers a« 
they beheld their property perishing in the devouring 
element, formed a scene of an awful and impremive 
kind, especially when contrasted with the serenity 

and happiness which I had so latoly^iQtaMifd there. 
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la m few boon tfta dreadfal element wsb overcome, 
bat HOC befiweit bed coMumed twenty<4hree cottages, 
ud tbe beaatifal little iui which I bad ao much ad 
Bind. It was now time, I thought, to quit my in* 
cogoilo; I fOBDlved to aasemble tbe poor people who 
had loit all their property by the fire, and to announce 
to them that I WM the heir of the late Mrs. Milbirn, 
and now ibeir kindlord, and that I waa rewived to do 
t^erj thing in my power to miUgate their distress. 
Foil of tbia idea, I stept forward to the centre of the 
Tillage ; bat a sight there met my eyes which com- 
pletely engfoosed my attention. It waa one of the 
loTelieat female foima I bad ever beheld, with a 
countenance ef angelic beauty and parity, engaged 
in distributing bread, wine and clothes among the 
ODfbrtunate sufleren, who crowded around her and 
invoked heaven's blessinga on the head of their bene- 
fiMtMBS. I beard tbit lovely being address words of 
comibrt and eocouragement to tbe weeping families ; 
•he said that aho was only fulfilling the common duty 
of humanity to them ; that her fiither woold send 
them farther supplies; '<and in a short time," she 
added, ** yoor new master wiU be here, and report 
mys that be inherits not only Mn. Milbirn's estates, 
bat her lafgenass of heart and bountiful feelings. My 
father will apeak to him for you ; and if he is what 
he is represented to be, you may depend on his sym- 
pathy and asaistance. Therefore, be comforted, and 
place your trust in Providence, whose help is ever 
nearest when we most need it." 

'• Who i9 that f" I inquired with great eagerness 
at the nearest by-stander. all my feelings having been 
excited by tbe united beauty and simplicity of the 
gul. The person to whom I addressed myself did 
not know her, but it appeared that be too had been 
touched by the girl's demeanor and words, for he 
drew hii purse out of bis pocket and proceeded to 
diatribme its contents among tbe peasantry. The girl 
heiself turned round and was moving away, after 
haviog exhausted all ber stores, provisions, and money 
npon the sufifi»ren: her beautiful eyes filled with 
tears, because, as I supposed, she bad no more relief 
at hand for those whose wants were not yet supplied. 
1 now pressed througji the crowd and placed a 
purae foil of gold in the hands of the benevolent an- 
gel. I wished to have addressed a few words to ber, 
but when abe turned upon me her lovely eyes, and 
looked with astonishment into my face, I could only 
«ud mute beibie her. 

" Who is she t" I again eagerly inqaired at an old 
woman who stood near me. 

"That young lady, dear sir, is the daughter of the 
Inspector of Forests, Miss Joanna." 

Joaona was again actively engaged distributing ifae 
^(^ boonty which I bad placed in ber bands, when 
^ yoong woman, in whom I immediately recqgnixed 
tJie mistieas of the inn, who bad brought me the cup 
^i hdte ackale, burst through tbe crowd, calling on 
^en fer the love of heaven to save her child. 

It VP«ared that in the first moments of alarm and 
^iM» her husband bad left the bouse, and, as she 
^f a time lunNMed, bad taken bis little daogbler, 
^ko lay aidaap in ker ciadle, with bim; she hod 



afterwards been told that ber sister bad carried away 
tbe child to her fathec's bouse in Khuenburg ; but on 
going thither she indeed found her sister who had 
saved a good many articles of the furniture, but who 
knew nothing about tbo child. Distracted at this 
intelligence, the poor woman bad hastened back to 
the village, and had been with difiicalty prevented 
from throwing herself into the burning ruins in seaicb 
of ber child. Her frantic screams and agony were 
bear^rending as she embraced Joanna's feet, and im- 
plored her to use her i^uence in prevailing with 
some of iho by-slonders to attempt the rescue of ber 
infant. " Who will try to save the child ?" exclaimed 
Joanna, holding up the remainder of the gold in my 
parse, her beautiful eyes filled with tears. Twenty, 
thirty rushed forward ; but none had the courage to 
plunge through the thick smoke and flames. Three 
times tbe unfortunate mother made the attempt, and 
thrice she was compelled to return witb-Jier clothes 
on fire. Meanwhile I had directed the engine-men 
to keep playing upon one spot, and I now crept through 
an opening myself, amid the torrents of water, till I 
reached tbe spot which the poor woman described as 
likely to contain ber infant, dead or alive. I had no 
sooner entered the apartment than I beheld a cradle 
standing untouched, as if preserved by a special in- 
terference of Providence, amid burning embers, and 
within it lay the little sleeper all unconscious of tbe 
horrible fate which threatened it. I snatched up the 
infant in my Arms, and bore it safely out from the 
centre- of the smoking pile, amid the shouts of the 
spectators. Joanna received it from my arms, and 
placed it in the embraces of its mother. 

I now threw myself on my horse, having been 
drenched by the engines, and hastened home. Far 
more praise had been bestowed upon my exploit than 
it deserved, for I could not conceal the truth from 
myself, that the desire of winning Joanna's esteem 
had a far greate/ share in exciting me to the action I 
had jus( performed, than any purer feeling. So de- 
ceitful are the foundations on which many a temple 
to virtue iai reared! Joanna had not exchanged a 
single word with me, but the look of heavenly rap- 
ture with which she received the child from my arms, 
spoke far more forcibly than any words tbe anxiety 
she bad felt on witnessing me rush into the flames, 
and her happiness at seeing me return nninjured with 
my precious charge. » 

In the afternoon I received a note from Mr. Wil- 
mar, the Inspector of Forests at Blumenwalde. After 
an introduction in which he gave great praise to my 
seemingly virtuous and heroine action, and apologized 
for being prevented by an attack of the gout from 
waiting on me to express peisooally his thanks and 
those of his daughter, he begged the honor of seeing 
me, if possible, that very eveniog, understanding that 
I was a friend of Mr. Blum, and wishing to consult 
with me about the bebt means of procuring aid and 
shelter W the unhappy villagers who had lost their 
houses, that I might write to my friend about the matter. 

I had often in tbe dreams of poets found the image 
of that domestic purity and bliss for which I longed, 
but never had I seen my ideal realiied till I visited 
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Blamenwalde. I wai received like an old friend. 
Joanna had probably already succeeded in placing me 
Tery high in her father's regards, his welcome was 
io cordial ; and be spoke of the distresses of the poor 
people with so much feeling that the old man iD8tan^ 
ly won my heart. We talked of the probable aid 
which must be given the unhappy cottager* at Hers- 
felde, and Joanna's whole countenance lightened up 
when I declared that I had Mr Blum's full authority 
to settle every matter in which he was interested, 
and that I should only anticipate his intention by in- 
stantly rebuilding the houses, and assisting the vil- 
lagers by such loans as they needed. 

** You see, papa," cried Joanna triurophanily. ** I 
was not mistaken in the opinion I had formed of Mr. 
Blum ; he is just what I expected ha would be!" 

" And what did you expect him to be ?" inquired I 
with a smile, hoping to hear a favorable opinion of 
myself fall from her coral lips. 

The girl replied that ** Mrs. Milbirn had always 
spoken with a kind of prid'e of her grandson, and of 
his generous disposition. And then," she added, 
while a deep blush suffused her beautiful counte- 
nance, " I think he mutt be good, being your friend." 

We walked into the garden, the old gentleman re- 
maining within doors in consequence of his gout 
Joanna now told me that she had lost her mother in 
early life, and gave me an account of the many hap- 
py days which she had spent with my grandmother, 
■0 that I instanily recognized in her the seventh adju- 
tant, and almost exclaimed aloud in the joy of my 
heart, ** It must be she my grandmother meant .'" It 
was my first intention to return to Klarenburg that 
evening ; but I was so kindly entreated by the father 
and daughter to remain all night that I could not re- 
sist their invitation. I spent the following and two 
other days at Blumenwalde. The mornings were 
occupied at Herzfelde with the surveyors and plans 
fi>r the new cottages,— the evenings in walking, mu- 
sic, and conversation, during which Joanna establish- 
ed her exclusive empire in my breast 

On the evening before my departure she seem- 
ed to me — so vain are men — in a melancholy mood 
She said she had hoped I would have staid longer, 
and her father would miss me very much. When I 
assured her I hoped to return again very soon, she 
shook her head doubtfully, remarking that in the gay 
life of the capital I would soon forget my promise, and 
as she spoke thus she turned away from me, and it 
seemed to me that a tear shone in her dark blue eye. 
Enraptured at the discovery, I confessed to her the 
feelings of mylieart with all the eloquence which the 
inspiration of love could prompt; but what words 
could express my happiness when the lovely Joanna 
sunk trembling in my arm3, and confirmed my fondest 
hopes by a silence moro eloquent far than words. 

Unable any longer to restrain my feelings, I went 
to her father, and discovered to him my whole heart 
I surprised him by the declaration, that I was not, as 
I had pretended, a friend of Mr. Blum's, but Mn. 
Milbim's nephew himself; but I begged him to keep 
the secret from his daughter, as I had formed a plan 
for agreeably surprising her. 



Joanna here entered the room, and to change the 
conversation, her father inquired what she had done 
with her little jewel-box, saying that he had been 
looking for it in order to ascertain whether a brc^en 
chain had been mended, supposing that she would 
require some ornaments for to-morrow's ball. 

Joanna tried to hide the embarrassment which this 
question occasioned her, by saying she did not mean 
to put on any of these ornaments, as they were not 
very &shionable, 'though very dear to her as remem- 
brances of her mother and Mrs. Milbirn. ** Old Isaac 
told me a different story," said the father with a fid- 
teriag voice, as he laid his hand afiectionately on the 
fair ringlets of his child ; " it is he who has got tha 
jewels which you exchanged for tears of joy and grati- 
tude." 

** Father — " interrupted Joanna, seeming Io wish to 
hide from me the knowledge of what she had done. 

It may easily be imagined that I got the jewels 
back that very evening, which I sent along with some 
strings of pearls and corals, and a comb siet with seven 
brilliants — to keep to the number so highly venerated 
by my grandmother — with a choice of elegant ball- 
dresses to Blumenwalde, adding that I would myself 
come in the evening with a carriage Io convey my 
lovely bride to the ball. 

I then hastened to Mrs. Waldmark, to whom I 
wished to communicate my secret, but I found the 
worthy lady so busy with arrangements for the even- 
ing's fete, that I could not gain her ear one moment 
However, I communicated my secret to the old honest 
valet de chambre, whom I briefly instructed in his 
part. 

The day lingered, but the hour of assembly arrived 
at last, and when I entered the ball-room, with the 
lovely Joanna leaning on my arm, who truly looked 
in her ornaments the queen of the ball, the honest 
valet called aloud : " Mr. Blum and his bride. Miss 
Joanna Wilmar," while the orchestra struck up a 
merry air, and the whole company stood mute with 
astonishment, gazing on the beautiful creature at my 
side, who herself overwhelmed by so unexpected a 
disclosure of the whole secret, sunk almost fainting 
into the arms of her friend, Mrs. Waldmark. 

" Robert," exclaimed the worthy matron, with joy- 
ful emotion, " how happy your choice makes me ! 
This evening is one of the happiest of my life!" She 
would have said more, but Joanna was now surround- 
ed by a circle of congratulating friends, and among 
those who crowded around me was the little excise- 
man, who, amidst his good wishes, told me in confi- 
dence that he had at first intended Dinny for me, but 
seeing I had fallen in love elsewhere, be had that 
very moment promised the girl to another." " Mr. 
Wachtel," he added, " is a rich fish, and has been 
paying his addresses to the girl for more than a 
twelvemonth. I roust call him to make you good 
friends with each other, as you are now both in the 
same situation." The interview with Mr. Wachtel 
over, I was called by Florentine to another part of 
the room, and introduced by her to her bridegroom, 
one of the young gentlemen I had seen at table with 
her in the inn, on the jgvt^nmjf ^<^ my arrival at Klarea- 
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Ibofff . In len than another quarter of an hoar it was 
diaooTered that the (bur remain ing adjutants were 
nothing behind their fellows in the aflair of betrothal 

The first moments of surprise into which we were 
all thrown by the unexpected denouements over, Mrs. 
Waldnark desired me to follow her into another room, 
where she introduced me to two gentlemen, one of 
whom was the executor of my grandmother's will, 
tii&« other the director of the establishment for the poor. 

"It may be wrong, perhaps, Robert/' said Mrs. 
Waldmark, ** to disturb you in a moment of pleasure, 
ImC you are aware of the existence of your grand- 
■M>iher*s sealed packet, and the moment for opening 
it has arrived, as you have announced your betrothal. 
Here are the two witnesses, so let us proceed to ex- 
aminf the document" 

The moment was not very pleasing to me. Not 
that I cared for the fate of the fiAy thousand crowns, 
liaving made my choice and won Joanna, — but I 
would rather have been relieved that evening from 
all concern about business; however, my mother's 
friend wished it, and that was enough. 

The packet was now produced and opened, after 
every one had satisfied himself that the seals were 
entire. The signature was next verified, and the 
eontents read, which ran thus : 

** The fifty thousand crowns mentioned in Article 
65th of my testament, and now deposited at the bank 
of Klarenburg, are to be disposed of by my grandson, 
Rsbert, in benevolent purposes. But if he should 
happen to marry the person among my acquaintances 
to whom I have already, in my own thoughts, wished 
to see him married, as she is the prettiest, the gentlest, 
the most pious, and the best informed young lady I 



know, I declare it as my wish and intention, that he 
and his wife shall life-rent the said sum of fifty thous- 
and crowns deposited as aforesaid. The young lady 
now in my view as a fitting wife for my grandson ia 
called Joanna ; she resembles my late beloved daugh- 
ter, and is the only child of Mr. Wilmar, Inspector of 
Forests at Blomenwalde. It is my belief that these 
two young people are destined for each other ; and 
that they will live many happy years together, and 
see glad days upon earth, for they are both dutiful 
children, and are compassionate towards the poor and 
the afflicted ; and it is in this belief that I place the 
means in their hands of gratifying their benevolent 
feelings. The good seed they shall sow will be more « 
grateful to me hereafter than a monument of marble, 
which I hereby most earnestly decline." 

" So she has chosen Joanna for me !" exclaimed I 
joyfully, and hastened back to .the ball-room to call 
Joanna and her father to share my joy. When I had 
explained the matter to my bride, she said with deep 
emotion : '< The last of ray wishes is now fulfilled, in 
my knowledge that our union is attended by the 
blessing of her to whom we both owe so much. As 
for the money, Robert, I hope you will grant my first 
request, and dispose of a part of the interest in behalf 
of the sufferers at Herzfelde, to whose misfortune it 
is that I owe the happiness of belonging to you." 

Gladly did I comply with the request of my lovely 
bride, and before I returned to the ball- room I made 
a promise, in presence of the witnesses and Mrs. Wald- 
mark, to employ the interest of my grandmother's 
special bequest entirely and for ever in benevolent 
puk-poses. Joanna shone that evening like a star of 
first magnitude among the seven lovely brides. 
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THon art wandering far above this world» 

Bird of the gladsome wing ! 
Tet whither in those realms above 

Art thou now journeying? 
fileek'st thou to find a spot thus high 

Upon the mountain's breast. 
Where thy tired limbs awhile may find 

A lone, yet welcome rest ? 
Where thou may'st sit and ceaseless moan 
- Thy woes, thou grieved one ! alone. 

Thou art wandering far above this world, 

Yet why stretch forth thy wing ? 
Since, if thou grievest, 'tis but vain 

To fly from sorrow's sting. 
East, west, north, south— 'tis all the same ; 

Thou shalt find even there. 
That mirth — ^bright mirth — is ever dimmed 

By sorrow's gushing tear. 



Then cease, oh cease, thy joumeynig^ 
Thou can'st not fly from sorrow's sting. 

So is it with the wounded heait. 

When broken are the chords of love- 
It longs to leave this world, and fix 

Its hopes in that bright realm above. 
Where life is calm and beautiful 

As skies of summer even, 
For sorrow never dims the smile 

That lights the land of heaven. 
When fled are all the joys of mirth, 
How gladly would we leave this earth ; 
And like the bird that soars above 
The realm of all his hopes and love, 

Soar to that land where faith alone 
Can tread — where only faith has trod. 

To find, when other friends have flown. 
Our surest, best, and kindestr-<3od ! £ 
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PHILADELPHIA TO NEW ORLEANS. 



BY PKOnSSOU INGIAHAM. 
Attth*r of Lafitte, BurtODi or The Seiges, &C 



LEAF, NO. I. 

K WREVXIR'fl LUGGER^filGNAL OF DISTRltf — A TAN- 
KEK BRIG— roRTUGUESK MAN-O'-WAR. 

We w ere within sight of the Hole in the Wall, and 
the morning Tvas beautiful. A little to the loath of 
Yu, rocking upon the scarcely rising billows, was a 
rough, clumsy-looking craft, with one low, black mast, 
and an amputated bowsprit, about four feet in length, 
sustaining a jib of no particular hue or dimensions. 
Heisted upon the mast, was extended a dark, red- 
painted mainsail, blackened by the smoke, which, is- 
suing from, a black, wooden chimney amidships, curl> 
ed gracefully upward, and floated away oiTthe breeze 
in their blue clouds. A little triangular bit of red 
bunting fluttered at her mast head ; and, towed by a 
long line at her stem, a little green whaleboat skipped 
and danced merrily over the waves. Standing, or 
rather reclining at the helm — ^for men learn strangely 
indolent postures in the warm south — with a cigar 
between his lips, and his eyes fixed earnestly upon our 
crafl, was a black-whiskered feik)w, whose head vna 
enveloped in a tri-colored, conical cap, terminated by 
a tassel, which dangled over his left ear. A blue 
flannel shirt, and white flowing trowpars, with which 
his body and limbs were covered, were secured to his 
person by a red sash lied around the waist, instead of 
suspenders. Two others, similarly dressed, and as 
bountifully bewhiskered, leaned listlessly over the 
side, goaiDg at our ship, as she dashed proudly past 
their rude bark. A negro, whose charms would have 
been unquestionable in Congo, was stretched, appa- 
rently asleep, along the mainboom, which, one mo- 
ment, swung with him over the water, and the next, 
suspended him over his chimney, whose azure incense 
ascended, from his own altar, to this ebony deity, in 
clouds of grateful odor. 

" What craft 'do you call !hat ?" inquired one of the 
passengers of the captain. 

"That? It's a wrecker's lugger. Watch him now!" 

At the moment he spoke, the lugger dropped astern 
of us, came to, a few points, hauled cloee on the wind, 
and then, gathering headway, bounded oflT with the 



speed of the wind in the direction of the New York 
packet ship, which the wrecker's quicker and more 
practiced eye had detected displaying signals of dis- 
trees. Turning our glasses in the direction of the 
ship, we could see that she had grounded on the bank, 
thereby aflbrding very ample illustration of the truth 
of the proverb, "the more haste the less speed." 

Ahead of us, at various distances, were several 
brigs and two or three ships. Others which we had 
passed unseen in the night, were far astern, crowded 
with canvas ; while, skirting the southern horizon, a 
ship, several brigs, and a polacca, were crowding all 
sail to clear the banks. These it is- at all times dan- 
gerous to navigate, on account of the shallowness of 
the water, which on an average is but from three to 
four fathoms in depth, even far out of sight of land. 
In violent storms, when the waves run high, scooping 
out yawning concaves in these shallow seas, ships, 
not unfrequently, when plunging into them, ar^ dash- 
ed with great violence against the bottom, and'mate- 
rially iiuured, or perhaps stove to pieces. 

About the middle of the forenoon, the wind died 
away, and left us becalmed within half a mile of a 
brig loaded with lumber. The remaining vessels of 
the fleet were fiwt dispersing over the sea— this Yan- 
kee ." fruiterer " being the only one sailing within a 
league of us; Expecting to lie becalmed till the even- 
ing breeze should come leaping along, 

" Shivering the mirror'd «ea,*' 

we planned an expedition to board her in oar jolly 
boat 

" Steward, hand up the ship*s signal bag. I will 
make out who she is, first— <she may be a pirate, for 
what we know," said the captain, laughingly. 

As she was exactly abeam of us, we could not read 
her name, which was lettei^pd* upon her stem. Our 
flag— the brilliant "star spangled banner "^ was then 
unfolded and hoisted to the peak, from which it hung 
lifeless, displaying only the red stripes in such a dis- 
position of its folds as to give it more the appearance 
of the blood-red flag of England, than the gaily striped 
banner of America. . 'j^^||^Iy^yRD<i white signals, so 
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•ifiDgtd M 10 read aceordmg lo the Telegiaphic SptU- 
lOfBook— 



"WHAT 

Bftia 
If 

THAT?" 

aext flattered gaily aloft to their station at the mastp 
kfled, and then hong down like lo many handkerchiefs 
fwpended by a corner. 

After waiting a suitable interval for some aniwer- 
iog movement on board the brig, we became a little 
ifflpatieni, and withal, somewhat nettled at the appa- 
lent naatical insult 

" Haul down those signals !" was the quick uttered 
oommaod of our captain, after a few moments farther 
delay in the way of courtesy ; and the flag and signaie 
came flattering -again to the deck. But tho moment 
they reached it, the brig suddenly displayed her co- 
lore— net aloft, very wiselyt without wind to spread 
diem, but on the qnarterdcck, extended fore and aft 
between two seamen { and tho words, 

, BATH, 

in letters two feet long, stared us full in the face, 
thereby converting our muttered anathemat into very 
audible merriment This was certainly significani 
enough. Our boat was immediately lowered, and 
manned hy-^oursdves ; and in a few minutes we were 
riding npon the glassy biliows, in the possession of 
livelier spirits than we had enjoyed for many a day. 
Even the change ftom the roomy decks of the ship to 
the thwarts of the little boat, was a welcome one, for 
the very reason that it teas a change. Change at see, 
however trifling, is a luxury. A passing spar, at tinaes, 
will ofller suflicient inducement to tempt the imprison- 
ed passenger to quit the ship and float astride upon it 
for a while. 

We soon arrived at the brig, after a delightful row 
over the limpid surface of the sea, which was so trans- 
parent that we could distinctly discern upon ite bottom 
mall Basses of sponge, fragments of coral, convoluted 
shells of various sizes, some displaying apertares of 
the most brilliant pearl, others of pale violet, mingled 
with erimaon ; the common scallop (pecten maximus) 
in great numbeis, and here and there, a large conch 
^11, (strombus gigas,) unfolding to the eye its rich 
lining of roee color. 

** Good morning, gentlemen," said the captain, very 
cordially, as we ran alongside of his vessel, and climb- 
ed ten feet higher than her deck to the summit of a 
hMid of lumber--" happy to see you." 

Bescending into his little cabin, the entrance to 
which was designated by an aperture left between 
the piled-np boards, we soon felt ourselves quite at 
home, over a bottle of Madeira, which the captain — 
aweU-infivmed, plain-mannered, Yankee sailor^- very 
kind^ nncased for the occasion. It is a wonder how 
social and communicative a three weeks' tossing on 
the wnTca will render a man. in five minutes we 
had TCfilf known each other five years. After stay- 



ing on board an hour, we left the brig, taking with 
us her commander to dine on board of our ship. Lika 
a true Yankee, (whose ideas of personal neatness or 
trimness are a national characteristic) on learning that 
there were ladies on board, he detained us a few mi- 
nutes while he donned his best " bib and tucker," in 
(he shape of a glossy blue coat, adorned with bright 
gilt buttons, brushed his hair, sleeked his new beaver 
with his silk handkerchief, and cased his feet in a pair 
of virgin pumps. 

After partaking of a dinner, for which I herewith 
make my acknowledgments to the "doctor," who 
thereby convinced me that cooking was resolved into 
a science, of which he was manifestly no in'ierior pro* 
featemt we made a very pleasant afternoon of it, and 
when OUT new friend took his departure, as the even- 
ing breeze sprung up, we felt rather more resigned to 
the sea, which had aflforded ns so refreshing an epi- 
sode in our monotonous voyage. 

These lumber vessels, which are usnally loaded 
with shingles, masts, spars and boards, have been long 
the floai irg mines of Maine. But as her forests, which 
are the veins from which she draws the ore, disappear, 
her sons will have to plough the earth, instead of the 
ocean. Then, and not till then, will Maine take a 
high rank as an agricultural State. The majority of 
men who sail in these lumber vesEels are both farmers 
and sailors ; who cultivate their farms at one season, 
fell its timber and sail away with it, in the shape of 
boards and shingles, to a West India mart, at another. 
Jonathan is the only man who knows how to carry on 
I wo trades at one time, and cariy them on success- 
folly. 

For their lumber, which they more frequently bar* 
let away than sell, they generally obtain a return cargo 
of molasses, which is converted by our " sober and 
morel " fellow countrymen into liquid gunpowder, in 
the vats of those numerous distilleries, which, like 
guide.posts (o the regions of death, lin^the sea skirts 
of New England. 

The lemainder of the day and night we had a fine 
breeze, and by the next morning had lost sight of every 
sail with which we were in company th^ preceding 
day, excepting our Yankee friend, who was just dis- 
appearing hull down on the horizon, bound into Ma- 
tanzas. We, in the meanwhile, steering more to the 
westward, ran at a rapid rale for the narrow passage 
between Cuba and Florida. The wind, however, soon 
deserted us again, and for the five following days wa 
lay becalmed, suffering under the combined influence 
of a fiery sun, a buining deck, and dazxling sea. There 
was not even a " cat's-paw" to straiten out our dog- 
vane. We amused ourselves, however, in the mean- 
while, as well as could be expected, in reading, writ- 
ing, and boat-rowing; in which last pastime, I fre- 
quently indulged— leaning for hours over the stern of 
the Utile boat as it rose and fell gently upon the long 
and majestic swells peculiar to lengthened calms, in 
company with my young fellow paasengers, ?••♦•♦, 
and B***. The former has just left the halls of Bow- 
doin ; and, true to the adventurous spirit which glows 
in the bosoms of young New Englanders, is on his 
way to the «* Great West," that incognUa Wrm of n 
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Monheniei't aBpirations, to seek fortune, lame and 
happini 



« HappineiB, our being's end and aim." 

He is of noble stock — American nobility, mark you, 
is of the Mind ! — and, if I know him aright, he will 
add lustre to his honorable patronymic. 

B*** is of another mould. He is one among the 
amiable and excellent of the earth. A sincere Chris- 
tian — his holy fiith beams in all his looks, and man- 
tles in every smile.' There is a dignified simplicity — 
a child-like naivete, and a winning gentleness in his 
manner, which captivates -«t once, and involuntarily 
calls forth admiration and esteem. He is destined for 
the ministry. But consumption has marked him for 
her own. She has laid her withering finger upon him, 
and I fear his star will go out long before it reaches 
the zenith.* 

The smooth bottom, above which we were suspend- 
ed, through the deceptive transparency of the water, 
appeared, though eighteen feet beneath us, within 
reach of the oar. But there were maoy objects float- 
ing by upon the surface which afiforded us more in- 
terest than all beneath it. 

Among these was the little Nautilus, which, gaily 
dancing over the waves, like a Lilliputian mariner— 

" Spreads his thin oar and courts the rising gale." 

This beautiful animal sailed past us in fleets, wafted 
by a breeze gentler than an infant's breathing. We 
endeavored to secure one of them, more beautiful than 
its fellows, but like a sensitive plant, it instantly 
shrunk at the touch, and sunk beneath the surface ; 
appearing, beneath the water, like a little animated 
globule, tinged with the most delicate colors. This 
beautiful animal is termed by the sailors, '• The Por- 
tuguese Man-o*-War," from what imaginary resem- 
blance to the war vessels of His Most Christian Ma- 
jesty I am at a loss to determine, unless we refer for 
the solution of the mystery to*a jack-tar, whom I ques- 
tioned upon the subject. 

•* It's caze as how they lakes in all sail, or goes 
chuck to bottom, when it 'gins to blow a spankin' 
breeze." 

Truly, a fine compliment to the navarcby of Por- 
tugal! 

This animal is a genus of the molluscs tribe, which 

* This estimable young gentleman is since deceas- 
ed. Shortly afler his arrival in the west, he entered 
the Theological Seminary at Leiington, Kentucky, and 
during the prevalence of an epidemic, subsequently, 
in that city and institution, like his divine master, he 
went from couch to couch of his fellow-students, ad- 
ministering both spiritual and temporal relief Three 
of his intimate friends, one afler another, he followed 
to the grave ; and while watching by the pillow of .a 
fourth he was called away to nobler acts of mercy 
and love in heaven. He died a martyr to Christian 
philanthropy, and he died like a Christian! " In him," 
to use the language of his eulogist, " the church has 
lost one who promised to be eminently useful as he 
tvas eminently holy." 



glitters in the night on the crest of every barsting 
wave. In the tropical sdas, it is found riding over the 
gently ruffled billows in great numbers, with its crys- 
talline sail expanded to the light breeze — barks deli- 
cate and tiny enough for fairy " Queen Mab." Term- 
ed by naturalists pharwlia, from its habit of inflating 
its transparent sail, this splendid animal is oflen con« 
founded with the nautilus pompUius, a genus of ma- 
rine animals, of an entirely distinct species, and of a 
much ruder appearance, whose dead shells are found 
floating every where in the tropical seas, while the 
living animal is found swimming upon the ocean in 
every latitude. 

Dr. Coates, in describing the Portuguese man-o'- 
war, (pharsalia,) says that *' it ia an oblong animated 
sack of air, elongated at one extremity into a conical 
neok, and surmounted by a membraneous expenaion 
running nearly the whole length of the body, and 
rising above into a semi-circular sail, which can be 
expanded or contracted to a considerable extent, at 
the pleasure of the animal. From beneath the body, 
are suspended from ten to filly, or more, little tubes, 
from half an inch to an inch in length, open at their 
lower extremity, and formed like the flower of the 
blue bottle. These I cannot but consider as proper 
stomachs, from the centre of which depends a little 
cord, never exceeding the fourth of an inch in thick- 
ness, and often forty times as long as the body. 

** The group of stomachs is less transparent ; and 
although the hue is the same as that of the back, they 
are on this account incomparably less elegant. By 
their weight add form, they fill the double ofiice of 
a keel and ballast, while the cord-like appendage, 
whioh floats out for yards behind, is called by seamen 
the cable." With this organ, which is supposed by 
naturalists, from the extreme pain felt when brought 
in contact with the back of the hand, to secrete a 
poisonous or acrid fluid, the animal secures his prey. 
But, in the opiaion of Dr. C, naturalists, in deciding 
upon this mere hypothesis, have concluded too hastily. 
He says tbit the secret will be better explained by a 
more careful examination of the organ itself. ** The 
chord is composed of a narrow layer of oontmctile 
fibres, scarcely visible when relaxed, on account of ita 
transparency. If the animal be large, this layer of 
fibres will sometimes extend itself to the length of 
four or five yards. A spiral line of blue, bead-like 
bodies, less than the head of a pin, revolves around 
the cable from end to end, and, under the microscope, 
these beads appear covered with minute prickles, so 
hard and sharp that they will readily enter the sub- 
stance of wood, adhering with such pertinacity that 
the cord can rarely be detached without breaking. 

" It is to these prickles that the man-of-war owes 
its powjer of destroying animals much its superior in 
strength and activity. When any thing becomes im- 
paled upon the cordp, the contractile fibres are called 
into action, and rapidly shrink, from many feet in 
length, to less than the same number of inches, bring- 
ing the prey within reaqh of the little tubes, by cne 
of which it is immediately swallowed. 

'Mts size varies from half an inch to six inches in 
length. When it is in motion the sail is acobmmoda- 
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ted to the foree of the breeze, and the elongated neck 
is curved upward, giving to the animal a form strongly 
niembling the little glaas swans which we lometimes 
■ee swimming in goblets. 

**!! is not the form, however, which oonstitntes the 
chief beauty of this little navigator. The lower part 
of the body and the neck are devoiJ of all colors ex- 
cept a faint irridescence in reflected lights, and ihey 
are so perfeetly transparent that the finest print is not 
obscored when viewed through them. The back be- 



comes gradually tinged, as we ascend, with the finest 
and most delicate hues that can be imagined ; the base 
of the sail equals the purest sky in depth and beauty 
of tint ; the summit is of the most splendid red, and 
the central part is shaded by the gradual intermixture 
of these colors through all the intermediate grades of 
purple. Drawn, as it were, upon a ground-work of 
mist, the tints have an serial soilness far beyond the 
reach of art." 

[To be CQntinned.1 



REMEMBER ME. 



BY MISS CATHARINK H. WATKRMAN. 



Rkmihser 

Not as thou would*st a flower whose leaves are 
broken — 

Whose rich, glad hues were brighten'd but to flee ; 
That were, alas ! too iair, too sweet a token 

To 'waken in thy breast my memory. 

Remember me — 
Nol as thou would'st a thought once proudly glowing 

With all life's early freshness, warm and free» 
For then the fount of memory is flowing 

Too highy too full, to call up thoughts of me. 



Remember 
Not as thou would*st thy mornings early breaking. 

When the blight sun shone glad on land and sea; 
Thy bosom is too proud of its awaking, 

To cast away one blissful thought on me. 



Remember me — 
E'en as thou would'st the autumn leaf that's lying 

In solitary sorrow by the tree, 
Clinging to what is loved in life ; tho* dying, 

'Tis thus I'd have thee sadly think of me. 

Remember me— 
As thou would'st call back some old strain of sweet- 
ness. 
Whose melancholy breathings pleasur'd thee; 
And when thou sighest o'er its vanished fleetness. 
Then 'waken in thy heart one thought of me. 

Remember me — 
Sadly remember me — for I am lonely. 

And pleasant things are but a mockery ; 
liwould be with thee in thy sorrows only, 

Therefore, in grief, I pray, remember me. 
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We are fading away— we are fading away ; 

We'll be gone ere long from the earth ; 
Ere the leaves of spring shall have sprung from 
decay. 

None will know that we ever had birth. 

We are doomed— we are doomed— our stay is not 
here. 

Our home's in the dark, noiseless tomb; 
Tho* we love the bright earth, and to many are dear, 

ret we cannot remain, for we're doomed. 

Well bo gone — we'll be gone — when the first rose of 
spring 
Shall open to beauty and light ; 



We'll break thro' those ties which to fond hearts will 
cling — 
Far away will we hasten our flight. 

Our lov'd ones— our lov'd ones — are taken before ; 

We cannot remain, now they're gone ; 
Away thro' the realms of vast space we will soar. 

Lest without us they there feel alone. 

Then, farewell! oh, farewell! to you, friends of mf 
youth ; 
Oh, think of me when you're alone, 
And to you, when away in the mansions of truth. 
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THE OENTLBMAN^S MAOA2INE* 



THE LOVE OF WOMAN 

A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 

BT THK AUTHOR OF THE WBIELPOOL; 



PERSONS. 
Eustmche, 



Genult, 
Officert, Cent^artnei, &c, 

Annabelle, 

Marguerite^ 

Ptatantryf trc. 



PART I. 

Scime — The Country near Paris — Evening,^AssA' 
BKLLE, Maequeeite J Peasant Girls, ^c. dropping 
of by degrees, * 



Annabilli, {taking Mabgotkrite by the hand,) 
Light-hearted France, whose deepest groans are 

breathed 
To mernr pipes and mirth-resounding feet, 
When wilt thou learn to feel ? O, what a brow 
Were this to sparkle in some clime of laughter, 
Where nothing witherM, saving guilt and grief! 
There it were lovely as the smile of seraphs 
Descending heaven to bring a spirit home — 
Bat here the paler the more beautiful — 
This eye more wet with pity were more bright — 
This voice more tremulous, most musical ! 

Mar. Sweet Annabelle, why dost thou weep? 

Ann. Alas ! 

Has not each day borne weeds and widowhood 
To every hamlet of romantic Seine T 
Broke in the midst the lively vintage song. 
And made it end in tears and lamentation ? 
O, we have friends and brothers! 

Mar. We have lost none. 

Ann. We have the more to lose. Those crimson 
streets 
Of the dread city never will be dry 
Till every eye and every throbbing rein 
Has paid its tributary drop—Didst hear 
That leaden sound oorae shuddering through (he air ? 
Didst hear it, Marguerite f 

Mar. Too true, I heard 

The ceaseless voice of that inhuman engine 
Telling its tale of death. 

Ann. And canst then gness 

What spirit, newly freed, Boats on the wind 
That pasNi ns T This mom we might have told 
Each star that fi>rm*d the blessed constellation 
About our hearts— How may we count them now ? 

Mar. Thy fimey is too busy. More than this 
I shar'd with thee at first, bat frequent horron 
HaT« giown fiimiliar ; and the won in battle, 



Though he can iind a sigh for those who fall. 
Forgets his fears for those toko may. E'en thou 
Hast not been long a yellow leaf amidst 
The purple wreath of mingling gayety. 
Circling our rustic homes. l*ve seen thee daak 
Thy tears away, and seem the very soul 
Of mirth and frolic innocence. E'en then 
I've seen thee — ^hen yon fatal sound, as novr/ 
Brought its black mandate through the etill, soft 

night. 
To stay our steps, and cast an eye to beav*n — 
Yield thy unclasped hand to him thou lov'st, 
And force thyself to happiness again. 

Ann. True — I have much to mourn. 

Mar. Bat yet not this-* 

Some recent grief reflects its vividness 
Upon the fading colors of the past. 
The time's gone by thou shouldst have been a bride i 
And thoujiost talk no more of the young soldier 
Who was so dear a theme. 

Ann. It is because 

A worthless maiden's words cannot enrich him. 

Mar. Why art thou changed ? 

Ann. I am too much the nme. 

JIfar. And he has proved unkind f 

Ann. O, not onkind'. 

Yet, if he were, what right have I to blame himf , 
I had no claim upon his love — no more 
Than the scorch'd pilgrim on the summe^bteexe, 
And could not chide it when it pass'd away. 
Save with my tears. 

Mar. And hath it pass'd awayf 

Forget him, Annabelle. 

Ann. The wither'd flower 

Forget the dew that bath'd its morning blossonk— 
The orphan*d heart forget its mother's breast! 

Mar. Then will I lose thy love, and tell thee all. 

Ann. Hold, I beseech thee, Margnerite, if aaght 
Thou'dst speak disparagingly of Eustache— ^ 
He never spoke so of his enemies. 

Mar. But does so by his friends, ft is not jiBrt 
To let thee mourn for what thou shoaMst deeptoa. 
Thou dost remember the chateau hard bjr. 
Whose airy pillan, fran their spiry knal£-^§ LC 
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C\mw0d, M we ftncied, the red •tntik^ ran-eel 
Into iqaare fnriitoei of flane f We i«t 
Amidit tbe amplullieatte of v'meytdB, 
Wbjch, twiniog m their playful ittiiiry, 
Ieap*d up to icreen the low plehien world 
Fxon in while walle and ruby studded windows 
Oi what ioft words then oiiAgled with thy leul, 
lake breath of fooei^ with tlie breeie about ua! 
What joy and ibndnen danced in hit dark eye» 
Ai if they h^ been ooDjur*d into life . 
By the aweetmnaic of reapoofliTe hearts! 
1 gazed apart upon the happiest jpair 
That ever sigh*d the twilight hour away. 

ilfm. Talk on— the memoiy of departed blks 
Ii the most dear of sorrows. 

Jfor. I employed 

My solitude in watching your lips move, 
And giving meaning to each gentle gesture. 
I thottghflyou playfully described some ftir 
And wealthier maid to his reluctant ear; 
Made her the mistress of that sweet chateau 
And vineyard wilderness, then crown'd her worth 
With love for him, almost as true as thine. 

Ann. I then could jest with him. 

^^' He look'd reproach, 

P^ess'd your soft^cheek to his, and fondly pointing 
To yon small star which shone so constantly 
Direelly o'er your honeysuckled cottage, 
Seem*d as he swore bis happiness and fate 
Were ruled by that and thee. 

^»«- Well,Maiguerite— 

My team prove how I liiten. 

^r' I have done ; 

There if a mistress of that tempting home, 
And the fair star that governs thy Eostaohe 
Hath passed into another sphere. 

Ann. And there 

May it remain, and beauteous Mathilda 
Prove worthy as most fortunate and lovely I 
Mar, Speak you so fondly of her ? 
Ann. And why not ? 

1 loved her ere I did suspect the tale 
Of which you deemed me ignorant; and now 
22tt love assurea me that I judged her well. 

Uir, Sweet Aimabelle, if she deserved your praise 
She would not steal away your early hopes. 
(^<ni]d yoci be happy in the smiles of falsehood— 
RM^ive the sighs of a oold, truant heart, 
^fhSkt every one was wafting the faint life 
IVoaiiBDOoenoe that pined in virgin faith f 
0. oo! Be SUM what he hath basely won 
Will prove as base in value, 
'^"n- Look-— he comes! 

J^ He dares 9 Oh no, this cannot be Eustaohe ! 
How changed hia spirit from the days of pride, 
When ooQscioiis innocence upheld his head ! 
f tlaehood and shame have crushed him like a vrorm, 
^ riveted hia onoe bold eye to the dust! 
^M. Leave me» I pny yen— I would wish him 
happy, 
fioow I resent not— paidon him» and say 
f tiewell— much, much, thai aheikes me to pronoance, 
^ him no jot to hear. Nqr,weepiiolfeBe^ 



It is an office tet I can do myaelf. 
Toung soul, and did I blame thee for not fteling f 
Resume thy smiles, and never know the pang 
To be fonaken f 

Annabxzxx, Eitbtachx. 

Ann. Wekome, dear Eoiladit ! 

We hava been strange of late. 

Eut. I have deMrvid \ 

Reprotfch, and fear*d to meet it, Annabelle. 

^Atuu Reproadi firom me.' O, never! 

Eu8, Then you eetet 

To love T ' 

Ann. It is a useless queetion. Mb ; 
I can be constant and ask no return. 

Ems, I am a wretch whom you should aoom, not 
love. 
And Bcaroehave virtue to declare my vileneas. 

Ann. Needs there excuse to me for choosing her 
Whom you love best f Did I not always pray 
That no devotion to a hasty promise 
Should be as futal to yourself as want 
Of worth to me f Indeed, most dear Eostache, 
I shall be happier to see you happy 
With her you love, than wretched with mysel£ 

Eu9. Thy shame for me hath spared my tagM 
what well 
Might wither it What shaU I say, thou dear one t 
(For dear thou art, though I am false to thee.) 
Entreat thee to forget t I who besought 
Thy love so long^-and bade thee swear, and teU 

thee 

What years of paradise eAch bnAen vow. 
Like a loes'd fiend, drove withering from thy hopes ! 
And shall I urge thee to receive some other, 
Who more deserves thee, to thy wounded boeoni f 
I who so often sigh'd upon that altar 
My shadovvy jealousy—my causeless dreams. 
Of where thou nughi*8t have' lavished thy young loTa 
Had we ne'er met t I who did fear to die 
Lest I should leave my sacred place to one 
Who might more dearly fill it ? 

Ann. O hush, horiiS 

Though I must love to hear of other times, 
I would not boy the pleesure at thy paiiL 
O, why shouldst thou look back ; who haatao nnoh 
Of joy before thee ? 

Eus. Joy for mdt— in what f 

In constant fears that those in whom I trust 
Will leave me to the lonelinesi of those 
Who trusted flief Is there a spot on earth, 
A hue in heaven, which hath not something in it 
Which we have dwelt upon together ? Somethiilg 
To frown remembrance, penitence, despair ? 
Is there a virtue blooming in thia woild 
Which will not show thee in thy meek fbigiveiunif 
Is there a crime which will not make me shnnk 
By clahning kindred with the one 'gainst thm t 
Is there a beauty, bright above the reat. 
Which will not teU me she whom I loneok 
Poaseas'd it in a blush more P'^'*"*'"*^*p.Q|p 
O, AnnabeUe ! I came U> theein fear» ^^i^ 
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Bat etill prepared, and anzioiu for reproach ,* 
Not to be cuned with pardon. 

Ann, MiMt I not 

Remain your friend ?-— This morn, while* yet the 

lun 
Dwelt with a crimson mist upon our vineyard. 
And purple clouds J ike happy lovers, stole 
With smiles and tears into each other's bosom, 
I threw my lattice wide to drink the stream 
Of liquid odors rolling from the south ; 
And then came raiz*d wiih it a marriage song. 
Whose distant melody did seem to dance 
Upon a hundred lips of revelry. 
And bells and flageolets, and all the sounds 
Befitting happiness and summer sunshine. 
'Twas a strange thing to weep at, yet I wept— 
I know not why. — Some weep for grief, and some 
For joy — but I for neither, or for both 
Miz*d in a feeling more beloved than either, 
Which weigh*d my heart down like a drooping 

bough 
O*erloaded with its luxury of roses. 
And then— and then — the thoughts of silly maids 
Run wilder than these roving vines — I found 
My hands were clasp'd together, and my spirit 
Stole from my eyes with a dim sense of prayer, 
Which had no words. I begg'd a gentle fortune 
Upon the newly wedded — pray'd I not 
For thee, Eustache I 

EuM, * I thought I had no more 

To tell thee. 

Ann. Nor thou hast, Eustache ; Til guess it. 

I know not— I — I shall speak presenfly. 
I pray thee think not that I grieve thoo*rt happy ; 
Fur e*en the victim that courts immolation 
To win the garden, blooming with bright stars. 
Will writhe beneath the blow that sends it thither. 

Eus. O, if thou meet'st the life that's due to thee, 
How oft thouUt drop a pitying tear for him 
Who madly did desert his share of it? 

Ann. Not madly— no. Be cheerful, dear Eus- 
tache— 
I shall do well enough — ^l must love still, 
For that is life, and that thy bride will spare me: 
But here is that which I have worn for years. 
Smiled with, and wept with, and almost believed 
It understood me. O, if 'twere but so. 
And could but speak, I would enjoin it tell thee 
When'er a truer heart did beat against it. 
Take it — it is Mathilde's — but do not think 
I yield it up in anger or in pride — 
No, dear Eustache — no more than dwells within 
The fond kiss given with it then and now. 

EuB. The first dear present of accepted love! 
O, hide it — stamp on it — let it be dust— 
For such I made the lineaments of one 
More faithful, and, like thee, forsaken. 

Ann. Ah ! 

The fierce Menon ! Mathilde's deserted lover! 
I have a chill foreboding — he hath ne'er 
Enjoy *d the bliss of pardoning a wrong. 
And has a heart that would not shrink from blood, 
Though 'twere hia father's. 



EuM. He is freely welcome 

To every drop of mine, for I do long 
For some dire, speedy vengeance to o'ertake me. 
Thou ne'er wilt know the shuddering of that pauw 
When guilt awaits iu meed. 

Ann. What men are theae f 

Eus. A troop of minions from the city bandita. 
Reeking from carnage, and in search of fresh^ 

Ann. O, wherefore should th' nnhallow'd mia- 
creants 
Bring here their death denouncing steps f Enstache, 
Thou'st shown too oft thy manly indignation 
Against the murderers — ^thou hast cross'd their palht 
With speech and sword till thou hast ronsed their 

- hste — 
Ah me ! thy virtue was enough for that ! 
Indeed thou mtist not meet them^ 

Eut. Nor avoid^- 

l scorn'd the wretches when my life was precioui — 
I have less need to fly them now. 

Annabelijb, Eustache, Geeault, Officer, ' 
AMD Gkns-p'Armbb. 

Ger. Eustache, 

Thy hand— we once were comrades.' 

Eut. {turning from him.) Once. 

Of. Tboa hut 

Some certain friends, Eustache, who see with pity 
Thy daily horror at these grievous times- 
Some who would spare thee its continuance. 

Eu8. 'Tiskind, indeed; and for the courtesy, 
1*41 pray for them and thee that you may find 
The good you give, and that right speedily- 
Come, sir, unfold. 

Ger. Thou'rt snmmon'd fo thy triaL 

Eus. Most rapid payment! fatal, but most just! 
Sir, I am too straightforward to love forms — 
Death cannot come more welcome than to him 
That's out of love with life. Tour mock tribunal 
Will never hear me plead to it, nor revel 
In the sweet pastime of denying mercy 
To suppliant Eustache; therefore, at once, 
Beseech you, feed your longing to behold 
The bbod that spurns you. {To AnnMle.) Mote, 

thou faithful one ! 
Thou'lt not be so where tones like thine are heard. 
On, sir — I am as ready to be led 
As thou to lead me. 

Ger. Now, by heaven, young soldier, 

Thou'st made me hate my oflice. I have heard 
The howling of a thomand recreants 
Unmoved, but tamely to destroy the brave 
Is the worst blot on bravery. 

Ann. {rushing to him) Bless thee, bless thee ! 

Thou wilt return, and take, instead of blood. 
All good men's prayers for ever ! 

Ger. Would I could— 

But see, (pointing to hit atiendantt,) 'tis past my power 

to befriend him ; 
A word would make me partner in hia fate. 

Ann. Art thou not human t 
' Of, {advancing to Euttache.) We delay too long. 
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Amh. (JUnging one arsi round EuslackSf and €ppo$- 
ing with the other.) 
Stand off! who dare« lo place a villain*! band 
Upon Euatache t I can be proud aa hamble, 
And will not sue to these for e*en thy life— 
Dd yoa not hear ? lead on ! 
£ic& And 00 farewell ! 

Ann, Leave thee! / leave thee! Let Mathilde 
enjoy 
Tliy aonahloe-^in theitorm thou'rtmine again' 
€>f. (piaeing hit hand upon Aer.) We most divide 

yoa. 
£ta. Hold ! (to GeravU.) Thoo'rt len a 

wretch.. 
Lead her with kindnoM hone; she's young in sorrow, 
And never learnt hard nsage till 1 taught her. 
Fare well , farewell ! [Exit toith the retL 

Aim. ^aOing into the arm$ of Gerault,) 

Now thou art false indeed ! 



PART II. 

ScBMB— 3fottAnar<re. 

AlfNAIBLUE, GXKAITLT. 



Ger. 



RxffT— rest, poor maid. 

'Tis all one world of black; 
No hill, no tower from its vapory bed 
Leapa up lo mark the bounds of earth and heaven. 
The atarsp too, glide and glimmer underneath ua 
like those above. Where are we, gentle guide f 

Cter. These lights are burning in the sleepless city. 
TtuB height thou hast trod with happier feet ere now— 
Bewilder'd girl, dost thou forget Montroartre f 

Ann. O, thoa dost well remind me ff for this acene 
Is known aa loved, and that is truly. Here 
Each summer eve I parted with Eustache, 
And first did learn to weep. 

Ger. And here, as then, 

I'd have thee think npon thy peaceful home. 
And learn to amile again. 

Ann, To smile! on whom? 

Thou madcst a promise and an oath. O think 
How base is he who cheats the broken-hearted ! 

Ger. Mistrust me not. I grieve, but will be faithful. 

Ann. So shalt thou gain a blessing which thoi^'U 
count 
Amongst the sunbeams of a stormy life : 
A scatter'd plank to save thee from despair 
When seas of blood would overwhelm thy death-bed- 

Gfer. Yet *tis a fearful place thoo'dst have me show 
thee. 

Aim. And fearful is my need. Thoa'rt wavering 
still; 
TUneoath! remember! 

Ger. I sospect ihy porpoae 

Is aooething deaperate. At thy feel, sweet maid» 
I do beaeechiby pity on thyself: 



Ann. Came 1 not here in pity of myself? 
Here lies our downward path. I do believe 
That thou wert made for tenderness and virtue. 
And walk'd in crime by accident Alas! 
i can but pay thy labor with my thanks. 



A Priaon. 

EUSTACHI ANDGuAAO. 

Eu$. The boars pass slowly—tell me, if you will. 
How near my last approaches f 

Guard. It is midnight 

Already. 

Eus. The last minute that was granted 
To my desire, and yet Mathilde not here f 
I did entreat a swifter messenger. 
^ Guard. Perhaps the maid is wise, and better lovea 
To meet new friends than say farewell to old. 

Eui. And wilt thou jeer the dying f If ihy soul 
Were not too crusted in with blood and murder, 
I could relate enough to make it human. 

Guard. So every one of you believes his fate 
The hardest ; and, for partings and last wills. 
And whatsoe'er comes readiest, implores 
Fresh work for the tribunal's ministers, 
To wait and watch till he hath heart to die. 

Eu». Was it for dread of death I ask'd to live f 
Thou slanderer ! What if the same wild day 
Beheld thee wreathed in blushing bridal fetters, 
Then saw them sudden changed lo links of iioo, 
And these so soon to yield their victim up 
To bondage in a blood*bedappled shroud f 
Wouldst thou not long for some fond, faithful ear, 
To listen while thou saidst, "Theee things are 
strange f " 

Guard. But still this wonderer comes not 

Eut. Poor Mathilde! 

Wedded and widow'd in a day, thy spirit 
Hath too much woman in it not to sink ; 
Thou canst not come. Yet she whom I forsook 
Was firm and fond enough to share ray dungeon! 
I heard a knocking! 

Guard. 'Twaa the workman's hammer 

Joining the sledge that bears thee to thy doom : 
Thou art more honor'd thsn the herd of culprits. 

Eua. (ta deep thought.) I tempted thee to falie 
hood^Can it be 
Thou wert too apt a pnpilf Fie! Mis savage 
To doubt thy truth ere yet the virgin blush 
Harh left thy cheek. Thou will be here.— A cry!— 

Gmard. It i« the rabble erowding.round thd portal 
To see thee pass. The guard is turning out. 

Eue. My heart beats strangely lest she should not 
come! 

Guard. Why, thou dost shake ! 

Eut. No matter ; aay 'tis Dnv i 

And though thou liest, I will not tell thee so— 
My mind's too busy to care what thou think'st— 



I cannot die until I 
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Eternal hatred of the Ibe whoee hand 

In secret naliee writee me dewn for caniafe ; 

I cannot die till I have bade thee love 

The pooi^poor iojnied Amiabello (Jknodtnig,) Thaa 

heard'at f 
It it a knocking* and now death is over — 
And I'm in heaven. .My wife! Mathilde ! 

[The door opetu, and Merzon etOer: 
Merxon! 
Mer» Thou sent'st a message to Mathilde, Eustache. 
Eus, And did she fix on thee to bring the an- 
swer? 
Mir. Did she not well chooee so dear a friend t 
I have been comforting the wedded maid, 
And come to say how well she is resigpa'd 
To give thee to a better world. 

Eui. TkM comfort her f 

The loathed, the spiim*d Menon, whom, heaven judge 

me, 
I j^itied in the distance I did fling him t 

Jtfer. Thott wort indeed ilmoat victorioos : 
Therelbre 'twas needful to remove theeqoickly. 
Ens. And wilt thoa boast thon wert* not brave 



To meet with an equal manlinem ? 

Mer. Were the wrong equal, so were our ooDteo- 
tion ,* 
We do not yield the robber stab for stabw 
List, for thy time is brief. Thou didst believe 
That thou wert wed to never-dying iaiih. 
Which, shadow-like, would folk>w all thy fortanes 
With equal steps— presumptuoas espirant ! 
What -claim had'st thou to excdlence so far 
Above the reach of more deserving men 7 
Thy truth to her to whom thou first were plighted 1 
What hope f thy bride's tried constancy to «« ? 
Alas ! thou'lt find her weak and wavering 
As thou thyself? 

Eus. Thou shameless and despised ! 

If such the prize, why has the loss of it 
Thus driven thee to damn thyself I 
R Mer. 'Twassaid 

I lov'd the maid — 'twas tme — I lov'd her beaoty. 
Twaa said she had discarded me ibr thee ; 
And this was true. Now tell when mortal man 
Hath laid his hand oo aught that pleas'd the will 
Or deck'd the honor of Merzon, and lived f 
What more ? I poss'd into the revel throng, 
And sate me by the mistress of the least 
Some marveird that thy absence shonld so far 
Belie thy promisr; some that thy place was fill'd 
By flie, the whilst the bride spoke tremblingly 
To bid me welcome to the wedding cheer. 

JSm. To make thee seemed of others as of her. 

Mer. The time went by— the pausing mirth re- 
vived. 
And all believed I came in friendliness 
To banish idle fears of my revenge; 
While, 'midst the busy sounds of lute and song, 
I told my grie^and woke asofk remone 
In her who listened. 

Bm. And who listen'd only 

For a defender from thy eoiwd tongue. 



Mn. Shesigh'daDdwept— "ShekaewnothilfiDy 

love, 
She had been rash; yet, since the deed was done. 
We must henceforth meet only in onr pnyen." 
At length comes one with ghastly free to teB 
The dire mischance which had befairn die brid^ 



And there were wonder and becoming woe. 
And tears in some, and prophecies recalled, 
Which beldames muttered ere yon left the altar- 
How two false-hearted never could be bleat. 
And sudden wrath would follow. And what thent 
The scared Mathilde sobb'd loudly with a£fright 
And disappointment of her marriage hopes ; 
Whilst I renew'd the ofler of my love, 
And kind forgeifulness of all the past. 

Eu§, Ay, and she spum'd thee. 

Mer. No; she was too thankfoL 

Eue. O. my good guard, be blest, and loose my 
chains 
One instant while I tear this liar piecemeal. 

Mer. Ales, poor youth, thou hast not strength 
enough 
To carry thine own weight! I will have done. 
A season pass'd in pitiful remembrance. 
And decent weeds, shall faithfully be pud thee ; 
Nor will I chide her if, in after times. 
She drops a wandering tear upon thy tonfb. 
Or lulls me with the strain you taught her. 

Eus. Monster! 

He hath destroy'd her, or she had been here 
To scare him back to hell I 

Mer. She is oome here 

To witness what I speak. Behold the ring 
Which made you one. She drew it from her finger 
With horror, lest some unimagined judgment 
Should fall upon the wearer ; and returns it 
By me, with pray'rs, that ihou wilt die repentant. 

(To himt^, a$ he wdke dmOy wO, loekhug 
Readily hack upon £iistedhe.) 
Ay! doth he writhe f*-he made me live in tomMt; 
And thus in torment will I have Aim die. 

Eue. iclaaping hU hande.) Be meceiful, and teach 
me, ere I die. 
That this bad man doth wrong her! 

Ouard. Ck»me^ prepeNk 

Eue, Not yet — ^not yet 

Guard. We hav« deiay'd too long. 

I do endangec my own safety. 

Eue. ^ Oh! 

If thoa dost die for sparing me one hour, 
Thy sins will be forgiven! 

Guard. Impossible— 

I pity thee, bat have no power to spore. 

Eue. {kneding.) Look— loek— I kneel lo thee, mA 
thoodest weep. 
I am afraid to die. 

Guard. Thou hast baen brave; 

Go nobly to thy death. 

Eue. And so I will; 

Let me bat knew ny wife is innocent, 
My blood Aidl gush with Iwighlar fiwiiDgf rtkml 
Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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J^M. Now, now, Toy memmigm, let loose ihy 
wordf, 
like one that's pleading for hia life. Thou iaw*it 
llathilde. 

Qtnt-d'Arwte, And did thy menage-^ 

Bum. And the answer T 

Qen§-d'Arm9^ The ladj wept, and aaid a friend 
would bring it 
{Euttacke dashes Idmtdf upon the grownd,) 
IWeieen Euaiache stand boldly in the battle. 

Guard, Would he had died there! it hath wrung my 
heart 
To look upon his anguish. His accuser 
Was here but now to crush him with the news 
Of his young bride's nn worthiness. I would 
Have stabb'd the wretch; but dar*d not f<» his 
power. 

QtM^Arma, His case is hard — 'twere best to ite^ 
him quickly. 
Come, rouse him. 

Guard. Now ibr pity do*t thyself; 

Fm only fit for common crueltieai 

QeMM^Arme. Why, man, he hatfi a eenrade in hbr 
death 
Would move thee more-^a delicate young boy, 
And lovely as a maiden. I look'd on 
The whilst he stood before our dread tribunal ; 
And when maturer Tictims groan'd and wept, 
Bte cheek seem'd pale with sorrow more then fbar ; 
Be heard his seMenee with a smile, and ash'd 
No mercy saving leave to empt his veins 
Iirthe same current with Bustache. He eomes ; 
I could not harm a thh)g so beautiful. 

Ouafd. Who hath denounced hfanf 

49en^Arme. None that I could hear ; 

I saw him pressing through the crowd to join 
A string of criminals who stood for sentence, 
And there, in spite of one who strove to hold him. 
With tears and prayers, he gain'd what seem'd his 
wish. 



Tat Amvb. 'AKiriraLur, (at a peatmt ftey.) 

GUAUI.T, GOAftOS, dio. 



Ann. (Hmthhrg to Eusftrcfte, bends over X^, and 
speaks in a suppressed tone,) 
TkemTri mine at last-Mior blood will now be wedded 
Id a sweet stream, sacred to faithful love * 

[Thedeath-idttoOs. 

Mks. (Springing v^.) Mathilda, Mathilde! are 
there so many here. 
And thou away T 

€fet. Be patient, good Eusfaehe ; 

Ifshe IbfgBftf lhe«, thou art still beloved 
As never man hath been. 

Bus, IkearAaeilot! 

I annot ibr Aa bwitikf of my Ifeatt ; 
He. said he was to marry her ! my wiie ! 
Qh% D^Bv? tvitofr «f fotr dr wll gitaf 

y#1p hl m 



The blessing of a dying man, and say 
That she is dead ? 

[He sinks oeerpowertd upon the h msn i^ A 

Ann. He hsih forgotten me. 

£i4S. Why do we slay ? on, on, sweet frienlB, t» 
death, 
For I am braver than the reeking Mars, 
And scent my own blood wiih a raven's kmgiagi 
Pale, faithful, and forsaken Annabelle, 
Was it Ibr this I blaneh'd thy bkxMDing oheek t 
Come hither one of you — I have a word 
Of special trust, (to Afina5eZ2e.) There is a gentle girl 
Who hath been iaithful to me since the day 
When first her eye look'd Jove and loveliness. 
Succeeding years bestow'd their tribute graces, 
And with each grace, it seem'd, increasiog fondaeai; 
Till radiant womanhood haih made her perfect 
Well then, I snatch 'd the prise, and with a soul 
Tumultuous in its passionate gratitude. 
Fell down and shudder'd my wild thanks to heavant 
Fool, fool and villain! She was tson — what more 
Could such an idiot wish for ? I forsook her, 
Ptvgotat once her tenderness and tears. 
And married with another, O, good youth. 
Teach me some dying message to this maid 
Of fitting sorrow and reviving love ; 
For I am bow'd with humbleness, and have 
No power to instruct thee. 

Ann, Shall I say 

Thou hast resumed thy faith V 

Eus. She will not trust thee 

Say, if thou canst, whate'er a dying man 
Can feel when those he cherish'd have proved false, 
Those he deserted true. 

Ann, Thy Annabelle 

Believes and is most bTest ! now we will go 
fn triumph to our bridal's crimson altar. 
And with commingling ipirits gaze upon 
Our nuptial moon in Paradise. 

Get. 'Tie true ; 

This faithful maid is come to die with thee. 

Eus. Hold, let mc breathe — my Annabelle! to 
dief 
To die with me 7 O, pity me, ye heavens ! 

Ann, It is in vain ; thou canst not leave me now. 
Yon grave tribunal, gentler than Eustache, 
Did hear my prayers, and framed a crime for me 
Which r conftsa'd, more gladly than rey bve 
When first you aak'd ii. (to OerauU) Take my 

latest thanks. 
At mom seek out the youthful Marguerite, 
And tell my story, with this fond addition: 
f left no dearer friend than her and thee. 
Thy hand, most dear Eustache. 

Eus. Ye vengeful poweit> 

Requite ray guilt less terribly ! 'TIS jost 
I suflfer, but is death too little f Must I 
Know the last eye that would have wept my ^11, 
Closes untimely with my own f The voic^— 
Tym only voiee that had eicosed thy wrongs^ 
And smoothed ny Hum, can uner no lament f 

Inflict a pang so detd#i9 '^^^ ^y ^^^8 
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Anu. Thitu'li furgive me 

Aiy heari hetray*d, or I had died with thee 
(An^unilmewD partner. 

Eus. Mercy ! yet, no merry * 

^4fhai Mhiie brow, and those ineet raven braidi» 
M^hkvh have repived upon my heart au ofi — 
A aMMnent henee, and wherv will they repoaet 
Where, mhwe that delicate. devoii^J form 
Which the vile mob nhall aiand to gase upon 
jAod woader wbal the fealurea might have been ? 



Tu iha Ust lime that mortal lipa ahall looch 
them. 

[CUuping her vuiendy. 
Ann (The death beUloUing) Hark b that ■ound! 

it w our marriage peal! 
Bt*9. Sweet Aimatvelle ! 

Ann. Come, oome, the chotr hi wmitinf 

To 6tog 08 into Paradiae ! 

But O.Gnd! 

[Thejfge OMl htmd in kBtmitfoBowed by the retf. 



SCHNEIDENSTEIN: 

4}U, THE ENCHANTED S M A L L-C L O T H E B . 



** 8i frbala erit pamm lepida leiotote Bataram ewe.**— £ra«aN(#« 
If the atory be notpiecty, know it if a i^itfcAone. 



• T L. ▲. WlLMIft. 



*riis extended shadow of the distant mountain 
darkened the front of that magnificent castle which 
tiad. for ages, been the family ^eut of the barons of 
JJuggermeiiiSler. Or, to tell the late with lesa cir* 
^cunilticutiun, ii was almost sunset, when the lady 
Kutreen, the sole reprrsetiiaiive of this suvient family, 
mem taking her evening walk on the bfitllemenis of 
the chak«au. The ledy Kotreen was an orphan, only 
aiiieieen yeara old, and wiihoui e\en en uncle or 
^uanlian to keep her in Put>jection until she was ol a 
Bujiabie age to take care of herself. Of coarse, the 
'Ja«l> Kotreen aced very much as she pleosed Ah 
iaraa her eye cuuld renth. »he saw no laitiia but her 
•own; farm, village, ami forest— evtry ohjeci wiihin 
€fae scope of ht r vision (^longt-d lo the Hugserm^iii- 
^ler estate. Of coiime, ihe Uily Korreii Mat ri< h 
* As fur peisoiiHl appearance, tliH lady K ireen wuo 
•doubileKS as pretty ait y«>ung ladies oi GeriUHn <'Xira< - 
^on usually are. In sinture she v^as short ; her ton 
|>l**zii*n was blonde, and the blue eyes and light hiiT 
of her country became her ei reeding h. Her figure I 
like ibet of roost Qernian ladies, uas pjraniidicitl.^ 
a plan of architecture i^hicb (i hough many do »•>• 
4idniire it,) has »ome striking advanii'ges. The pyni 
md, we are told, is not easily overlhroMn hy eir'h 
4)ttafce»,or eny ihing eke; and. analogically speak iik. 
a prudent man should wish his wife to be formed on 
.that principle. 

The lady Koireen, placing one fair hand aliove her 
•«yes. gazed lung and ardently in the direction of ihi- 
foreat, from which a road conducted to the gate of the 
caatle. 



" Dorothy,'* aaid abe to one j>f her mftida wbo alaod 
at her elbow. *' Dorothy, do you not SM a rimqf 

dustr 

Dorothy looked fint and then anawered, •* At a 
very great distance, madam, meihinka I do." 

**lt ia he! — he cornea T ezcleimed the lady Kot- 
reen. ** Thank heaven ! nothing baa be&Uen my 
dear Schneidensiem, and be ia true to his promiesr" 

* Ah. madam,*' aaid Dorothy, yoo little know how 
the baron adores >on When last he came hither, be 
gave me a silver crown and a — " 

** A what r* said the young baroneas, in a tone of 
iropaiieiice. 

" A in'fs. madam; but I am aure he meant it lor 
yi»u. tor he bade me speak a good word in bis behalf 

his dear Koireena. as tie calls you. O, sweet lady! 

1 »m sure he will be one of the kindest of masters.'* 

» Rather toi» kind (lerbaps.'* said Kotreen; •*bat, 
.lla^! D •roihy, that dny we shall never heboid !" 

•• M. Grisel prctserve us!" cried Duroihy; '* then 
• he piMir gentleman's heart will infallibly be broken 
into forty pieces, as he ezf tresses it. Pray, my dear 
Infly, what ohjectiun can you have to the baron 
^:hneideiiHtein. the handsomeat man in the priocipa- 

.i.> r 

*' No oHjeriion in the world, Dorothy ; I freely oon- 
less to you that I love him— doat upon him to despe- 
r»iiioii— oui-^*' 

** B'li, alas! madam, bot^'* 

** But — oh, Doruihy — 1 most not^I cannot have 

m!" 

'« Saints and mariyn !*-inust nott-H»anott Art 
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jou not the lady of Huggermeiiwier? Weep uoi, 
dear madam — you have no caiue to neep. Im ih>i 
your father dead, and are you noi your own nut- 
trc«r 

** Yee,'* aaid Kotreen, drying her eyen; " my faiiier 
if dead, and I am my own mtsireaa; — but, alas! 
Doioihyr 

" What, madam f — tell me in one word, what is the 
obstruction f" 

<* Enchantment!" 

" Heavens r cried Doraihy. and she would have 
iallen backwards, but for the remarkable ^uahiy 
which we just now referred to, as bemg a physical 
chaiacleristie of the German females. 

** Tea, Dorothy,'* resumed Koireen, *' I ooniinne a 
maid by enchantment; nothing else could — *' but 
hare her voice was interrupted by tears. 

** Tell ne all. madam { f>r goodness' sake, tell roe 
all," raaamed the damsel, as she recovered from the 
first cfleeis which this astouDding commuDicatKin 
pioduoad. 

" Not DOW, my dearest Dorothy«-not now ; behold 
Iha baron 8ehneideiistein is at the drawbridge. Hasten 
then, my good damsel, and have the bacon and eggs. 
the kriMii and the dough-nuts, placed on the table. 
And bo sure to provide a good pipe of tobacco for the 
haron to smoke afier supper." 

Dorothy repressed her rising curiosity, and obeyed 
the commandments of her mistress. The servants of 
the joong baroness ranged themselves in the court- 
yard to reoeive, with due honor, one whom they re- 
garded as their future master. The baron Schneiden- 
stein was some ten years older than the lady Kot- 
reen ; he was, to use the stereotyped phrase, above 
the middle height; his hair was black, his eyes gray, 
his limbs stent, his — but minute descriptions of a 
man's corporalities have always been onr aversion, 
and, to nay the truth, we think them scarcely de- 
cent. 

Lady Koireen received her lover with a smile as 

sweet a* thai of Miss ; the barun bowed lo the 

gniund ; the servants of the baroness bowed ba< k 
again, ttie maids curtsied, ihe du($8 wagged their 
tails, Hml S'-hiieid^nsiein was conducted by hin fair 
hiMiess B iito I he hall of her cantle. 

A aiitwDiiitial supper had been prepared ; for ihf- 
Gerraatis are fond of surwtaniial aiippers. notwiiti 
iiaiidiii^. in matters of literiilure and science, i^>ev 
can ff«a«t on air, va^mr, and smoke. We sh.ill lurbeHr 
from r»curdiiig ihe g<Mid things whieh were said^ hy 
Ibe hantn during the repant, and the reli«h wnh 
which I hone good things were received hy the fHir 
K'ltreen. Perhaps they rnighi not be received u-nii 
aiiQUch relish by our resders; different piople hnvr 
diff rent notions of wit. The tjcrronns are ver> 
liberal in construing alt that they do not clrarly on 
dsrKiarid as wit and wisdom; heni'e their enihubiut«iir 
idiairaiton of Goeihe and Kant, and some half a 
duzeii others of their couDirymen. 

Tne clock struck eleven amidst the fentivity. The 
baron hastily arose. ** I rntist ride," said he ; " I mun 
tear myself away (rom the delictus soiaety of Koi 
reetL" 



**Oh, not to-night — leave me not to-night," said iho 
iHdy. 

*' Ah.' said or sighed the baron, with some mean- 
ng ill hiN eyes. " may I really hope — " 

**Hope!'* eehoed Koireen; " alas!— without hope 
we are wretched indeed." From this rommon-placo 
remark, it is evident that the lady of Huggermeinster 
did not uiidarstauU the drift of the haron Schneiden- 
siein. 

" You shall not leave the castle to-night," aaid the 
lady; -the woods are iitfested with robbers, and there 
i« every prospect of a tempest. On pain of my dis- 
pleasure, I command you not to think of going onC 
t .-night." 

*• I shall obey you. my empress," said the baroiir 
who had drank a suffii-ient quaniiiy of wine to make 
him feel an entire devotion to the fair sex; *' I shall 
obey ; and now. will it please you order your servanls 
to conduct me to your apartment^-hiocup—io my 
apanment, I mean. Riding always gives me a coo- 
fusion and dininem about the head, whirh,at praaent 
makes a liiile — hiccup-— a httle rest necessary." 

Two maidens, bearing torches, lighted the lady 
Kotreen and the baron up a long flight of steps in 
the siNith-west angle of the north-west turret. The 
bdrouem paused at the doi»r of a chamber, aiMl point- 
ing to another door on the opposite side of the pas- 
sage. ** That is your room," said she to the baroifc 
sichneideMStt in. ** Mariiery, give the heron a torch* 
aiid^but stay ; have yoii — " and here she whispered 
something jn Margery's car. 

** Yes, madam, I have," answered Margery. 

''O, very well," said Ihe laiiy Koireen. •* Baron» 
good night; we have endeavored to mske your lodg- 
ings as convenient as possible, and I wink you good 
rtpine aiid pleavant dreams, with all my heart." 

Here the buron roguishly laid his baud on the 
linoh of the door through which Kotreen was about 
Ml enter her own apaniuent. The women all laughed 
heariily at what ih*-y considered an oicellent joke* 
tint Koireen. suddenly disa^ipeariug thi^ugh the door^ 
I'M-ked 11 after her; m> ihat the haron, for want of 
Moniething better to do. look the candle from Margery 
Hiid went imo his own chamber. 

He found the room fined up in a handaoroe but 
Huiiqiie style; the tn-d waa closely curtained with 
•-r^rn'on hHngings. which reached lo the floor, and 
■ oiicealed what the tiaron stood much in need of at 
ilmi niodieni. but wh>ch he at length found under the 
heditit'nd — namely, a h<Mt-jaok. The window iraroes 
;>roj<-4*it'd f'lr over into ihe room, Ihe cornices curiously 
fitrvcf) in the prevaniitg laHid of ihe naiion, with 
lieHih's hi'sdn. rroaa boi.es. and cofli.i&. A cliiw-fooied 
t'thlH ol ponderous maerials, and a chair to match it,. 
<>ioi»(l hy ihe hed side I he walls of the room were 
iMiineJed around, and here and there hung a picture* 
which Ihe haron did not stay to examine, as he httd 
very liiiln taaie in the fine arts, and his atieotion was 
now rivi ed on another object. Phis was a (Siir of 
->iiff 4-olored small-cloihes, hung, or rather apread, up 
tKHiiisi ihe wall, oppoaiie ihe chair on which the 
»Aron sat. They were handsomely cuostrucied of 
>«er skin, or some similar kind ol ieaiher» and wouH 
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have been a perfect maeter-pieoe in their way, bat for 
two large rente on that portion of the garment which 
is partially concealed when the wearer placet him- 
self in a recumbent or sitting posture. 

Schneidenstein approached the small-clothes and 
discovered a record made on one of the knees, in a 
smaU hand writing, which slaved that the article be- 
1 enged to the baron Lutwald Huggermeinster, (Kot- 
Teen's grandfather,) and that these rents in them had 
been made at the same time the owner received his 
death-hurt, by a fall from his boise, while he was 
homing. 

In order that we may give the reader a clear nn- 
derstanding of our story, it is neccMary to make 
known that this baion Lotwald wai eitremely taste- 
f ol in matters of drees, and was especially caraful to 
keep all hit garments in good repair. When thrown 
f rom his hoise, as above referred to, both his legs and 
one of his arms were broken, his skull was fractured, 
and four of the vertebra were dislocated. But the 
baron Lutwald observing, with much horror, that 
these, hia favorite small clothes, had been materially 
injured in the fall, quite forgot his own personal 
■uflerings, in the oonoero which he felt 'for this disas- 
ter to his apparel. Whether this is human nature or 
Bot, we do not know and do not care ; it is sufficient 
or us that what we relate is matter of fact, well-, 
known to hundreds of people now living, and can be 
•worn to, whenever it is found necessary, by plenty 
of credible witnesses. 

Baron Lutwald, on his death-bed, gave his son, 
Hans Karl, Kotreen's father, a sdTemn injunction to 
have these small-clothes carefully repaired, and hung 
up in his wardrobe, as a memorial of the owner. 
Whether the son did not admire this species of ceno 
t aph, or whether he was too busily engaged in spark- 
ing Kotreen's mother, whom ho married shorily after, 
is not clearly understood ; certain it is, however, that 
the parental admonition was disregarded, and the 
small-clothee remained unmended, and were shortly 
forgotten altogether. 

To this cause some intelligent persons ascribed the 
downfall of the house of Hugger raeinsier. It was now 
without male heirs, and the title and estates would 
probably pass into another family. 

It is an undoubted fact, (an assertion which passes 
or proof in all matters of this kind,) that any object 
which is, in any manner connected with our destiny, 
becomes, at first sight, deeply interesting to us. 
Schneidenstein gazed at tho small-clothes as be pulled 
off his own, kept his eyes intently bent on them while 
be drew off his boots, and not until he had extinguish- 
ed his candle did he cease to regard the ominous ani- 
ole. Even when the light was put out he endeavored 
to trace the outlines of the small-clothes; and while 
busied in this attempt, he fell asleepu For three 
hours the baron slept, or at least snored, which, we 
•oppose, amounts to about the same thing. Then he 
awoke, or ceased snoring, and to his utter amaiement, 
beheld a prodigy, for which we are unable to aocuont 
on any phikisophieal principles. The mysterious 
anall chMhea were sMroonded by a lominooa circlev 
\ that piofhMad by a magio bataiDi H^thia 



this halo, there appeared the %ure of an old man ia 
the dress of the preceding century, with a stem and 
commanding countenance. The apparition fixed its 
eyes on the baron, and repealed these verses with a 
strong and clear voice, and an attention to the stop*, 
which showed that some study had been given to the 
art of elocution : — 

" Schneidenstein ! — these breeches view ,* 
Win them and the lady too :— 
When a tailor shall be found 
Who can make these breeches sound, 
They are yours and she beside, 
Yours the breeches and the bride; — 
But, until that job is sped, 
Fair Kolreen cannot be wed !" 

" Is that all,** cried the amazed baron, starting fioin 
his couch, •* is that all that is necesMuy to divolve the 
enchantment and to win Kotieen 7— -my soul ia on i^ 
to engage in the work !'* 

The apparition vanished. Schneidenstein mappiHt 
a lucifer match and lit his candle * There was a 
smell of brimstone { but whether it was the ghoat or 
the match is none of our businesa The baron alwaya 
carried a needle and thread in his pocket, to provide 
Bgainst any emergency; which, by the way, ia a very 
excellent precaution, a? we know not what a day qt 
an hour may bring forth. The baron was as eeono- 
roical as inost of his countrymen are ; " Now," thought 
he, " if I can mend these breeches myself, I shall avoid 
having another item added to my tailor*s bill, which 
is already long enough in all conscience.'* 

The baron seated himself in the elbow chair, plaoed 
the small-clothes on his knees, took out his needle- 
case and commenced operations. As soon as the 
needle first touched the small-clothes, they started, 
quivered and flirted as though they had been *' a thing 
of life.'* The baron endeavored to hold them still, 
but in vain, they were not in the humor for being 
stitched ; and Schneidenstein, after an hour's inefifeo- 
ual labor, concluded that the task was reserved Qu 
other bands than his own. A number of demoniac 
ha. ha, ha*B and he, he, he's sounded around him. He 
rolled up the small-cloihes, returned to his bed, and 
slept without interruption until morning. 

When it was day, the baron arose, dressed and 
washed himself, combed his head, and ordered his 
horse. He knew the lady Kotreen did not arise till 
late in the morning, and he was too impatient to try 
his fate with the small-cIoihes, to wait for the appea^ 
aiice of his sweetheart. 

Having conveyed the talismanlc breeches into his 
portmanteau, and strapped it behind hia saddle, he 
kissed Kotreen, (that is, by her proxy Dorothy,) and 
wishing all a good morning, he rode in the direction 
or his own castle On his arrival at his head-quarters, 
the tailor of Schneidenstein village was immediately 
summoned. "Take these small-clothes," said tba 
haron, ** and mend them without delay.'* The tailor 
was much pleased and a little surprised at this com- 
mission, for he knew the baron was accuatomed to. do 

* Query f— Were lucifer matches inTantod at tet 
period t^Thnui^tfor. 
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hif own '< botching ;" he took the small-clolbef. can led 
them to fan gtall, searched the pockets, lest happily 
nnethiog might hare been left there by oversight. 
bit, disappointed Id that, he turned ihem over, to ex- 
amine the extent of the damage they had sustained. 

"Och! ter lefil and tocior Faustus!" cri«d the 
tailor, as the first prick of the needle brought the 
small-cfethes to their old taniruras. "Mein frau. 
Petsy — Petsjr, I say, coom, ant holt ter legs of dese 
tarn britches, for dey kicks like der blilxen, and tefil 
a pit of a stitch can I dake." 

Betsy obeyed — but neither she nor her cross-legged 
knight could succeed in bringing the unruly garment 
to order ; it was rebellious to the last, and the wearied 
tailor, about twelve o'clock, relinquished it as incor- 
rigible. With tears in his eyes and the small-clothes 
in hlB hand, he returned to the baron. The latter, 
when he saw the tailor approach w ith such a rueful 
aspect, was scarcely less concerned than the tailor 
himself, and in no very good humor, he dismissed the 
artist with more curses than kreulzers. The small- 
clothes were then despatched, by a trusty messenger, 
to another tailor, ten miles distani, but they were re- 
tamed the next day, with a declaration that it was 
impossible to mend them. In this way, they were 
sent around to all the tailors within a circle of twenty 
miles* radius, but with no better success. 

At length, as the case seemed to be growing despe- 
rate, the ibUowiog advertisement appeared posted on 
all public places throughout that part of Germany: 

'*Qoe hundred rix-dollara reward will be paid to 
any tailor who is able to mend a certain pair of inex- 
yreasibles, now in the possession of baron Schneiden- 
steini" 

This placard, of course, brought many adventurous 
knights of the shears and thimble, to run a iilt at the 
seat of these terrible smallclothes ; but the latter en- 
joyed an immunity from conquest, equal, at least, to 
that of Alexander the Great— they never lost a battle. 
Kow it happened that there was a young man 
named Heinrieh Reinwald, who was paying his ad- 
dresses to Miss Dorothy, lady Kotreen*s con6dential 
maid. This youth had served a regular apprentice- 
diip to the tailoring business, but for some reasons 
best known to himself, he bad left tho delicate opera 
tion of thsit craft to become gardener at the castle of 
Huggermeinster. This interesting couple, Heinrieh 
and Dorothy, would have been married two years 
helbre the date of onr story, but the lady Kotreen was 
sfiaid to sleep alone, and Dorothy was obliged to act 
in the capacity of bed fellow, until the lady Koireen 
could be better provided. Therefore, it was not ex- 
psdient that Dorothy should be married, until the ba- 
louss could dispense with her nightly attendance. 

it soon became rumored among the servants, (but, 
•0 what manner I could never possibly guess, since 
Iftdy Kotreen told it to no one but Dorothy, and 
<^Vged her particularly to tell no one else.) it soon 
became rumored, I say, that the marriage of the lady 
to Bchoeidenstein could never take place yntil this 
^nefaanted pair of small-clothes were made whole. 
AMOihp wished to have this matriage oonsummated 
^ fflone reaaoos than one, and she and Beiivich talked 



over the matter frequently between themselves. From 
arguing on the subject, they came to adopt a spedes 
uf logic which admits of a nine months demonstratioOr 
and Dorothy's reasons for wishing her nuptials to be 
speedily celebrated were at least nine times as strong 
as ever. 

While these matters were going forward, Sohneidea- 
stein was making the mo9t strenuous exertions to pM>- 
cure a man of ebiliiies sufficient to restore the pristine 
elegance of that unmentionable garment^ and Kotreen 
most devoutly wished her grandfather and his breechie 
to the devil, so as she might possess what occupied 
the most of her thoughts — a husband. 

At last, Schneidenstein and his lady-love deteimiiMd 
to steal a march on the ghost, and to get married ia 
spite of him and his breeches. All the arrangemenii 
wore speedily made. The bride arrayed herself in 
nuptial vestments, the baron procured a new suit of 
drsb cloih, with pearl buttons. The church of SC 
Grisel was filled with spectators, and the candidatn 
<or matrimony stood at the high altar. Mass was said 
the priest rubbed his eyes, turned over the leaves of 
his missal, and found the appropriate chapters. 

" Whereas," said his reverence, " I am about to join 
Wilhelm, baron of Schneidenstein, to Kotreen, baron- 
OBS of Huggermeinster, in holy wedlock " 

" You lie !'* cried a voice which sounded through 
every aisle and nook of the church. The priest drop- 
ped the book, the sexton made a diligent inquiry who 
dared to interfere wiih the holy ritual of marriage^ 
but the ofiender could not be discovered. 

The priest took up his book and continued, "there- 
fore, if any person know of any just cause or impedi- 
meni why these two should not be joined together as 
in one, let him now speak, or foreveT hold his peace*" 

" I forbid the marriage," said the same supernatural 
voice. 

" Come forward, then," taid the priest, " and make 
known your objections." 

A pause of several minutes ensued, and no one aa* 
swered the summons. The ceremony went forward : 

" Will you have this woman to be your wedded 
wife," &c. 

Schneidenstein had just opened his mouth to make 
the customary response, when he felt the applicatioa 
of a foot to his rear ; and he afterwards said that it 
was as solid a kick as ever it had been his good luck 
to experience. 

At this uncouth wedding ealutation, Schneidenstein 
drew his sword and turned hastily around, but the 
stern aspect of the spectral baron Lutwald instantly 
disarmed his resentment The visionary being pre- 
sented the tatal sraall-cloihes to the shrinking bride- 
groom, that would be, and repeated : — 

** Schneidenstein I-^these breeehea view ; 
Are they won by sotvice true ? 
Has the tailor yet been found 
Who can make them whole and souimI f 
While these rents are gaping wide, 
Tours can never be tho bride • r^Q I p 
Wicked nan, your tricks iorbeer, o 
All your vows are lost in air!*' 
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Here the appariiion threw the small-clolhet in Schnei- 
deiibieiD's face, knocked the b ok out of the parboire 
liand, boitd Kutreen*a ears, and vanished. 

'*! see." said ihe priest, when he had somewhai 
lecovered from his astonishment, ** I see these nuptialM 
nay not proceed. The deceased baron LutwaldV 
jhost, which was here even now, mast be propiiiated 
before this nuble couple csn be united." 

All acquiescfd in the justice of this decision, and 
the disappointed lovers sorrowfully took ibeir ways lu 
their respective homes. Two days after, the baron 
ayain visiied the lady Koireen. and niept in the same 
apartment which he had formerly occupied. It wasatier 
joidnight when he retired, and whether it was owing 
to his gloomy reflections or the bed- bugs, I cannot tell, 
irat, for a long time, sleep forsook his pillow. Il<- 
4umbled and tossed about on the bed, or rather U 
tween Ike bed», whic;^ ia the way the Dutch usually 
•lepoie. Presently. I he great clock of the casile began 
40 strike, and the baron began to count — *' One, two, 
<hree, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven 
twelve, thirteen r 

** Thirteen !" ejaculated the baron and drew a long 
•breath ; *' yea, it was thirteen, by the mother of Moses. 
Ah !" continued the baron, " I have found io some 
of owr popular romances when the writers wish to 
introduce something extra wonderful, they generally 
begin by making a clock strike twelve. The idiots! 
any clock may strike twelve, and that on any ordinary 
occasion, but when a clock strikes thirteen, something 
atrange is about to happen for certain." 

The baron was right. He had scarcely done speak- 
ing, when a tornado swept over the castle, the walls 
of the sabstential edifice shook, and at least fiAy panes 
of window glass were bioken. The dogs howled and 
■o did the wind ; crash went the thunder and crash 
went the glass. Cries of distress and horrible groans 
were wafted on the breeie. Down came the rain, as 
if the water casks of the skies had all been slaved in. 
The lightnings biased and fined, as if Jupiter had 
taken a fancy to play the pyrotechnist, for the amuse- 
aient of madam Juno and the young onea. The lady 
Kotreen, Dorothy, Margery, and the rest of the female 
train, half frightened to death, leaped from their bedi 
and flew to the baron's apartment for safety. Foolish 
creatures! what could the baron do lor them at such 
an awful juncture f 

Peal after peal of thunder rolled over the casile— 
the women were all on their knees in the baron's 
chamber ; the baron had slipped out of bed and wa» 
andeavuring to comfort ihcm. But little could be done 
in that way, for all hands, including ihe baron himself, 
were excessively terrified. Wo forgot to mention thai 
the baron had slipped on his inexpressibles. 

Presently, notwiihutanding the noise of the rain, 
wind, and thunder, a heavy footstep was heard as- 
cending the staircase; it drew near, proceeding along 
the corridor, and soon a consequential knock wak 
beard at the door of the apartment. 

« Mercy on us.*~my grandfather!" exclaimed Kot 
reen. 

«• Come in," roared Sohneidenstein, with a desf erae 
«ft>tt, to keep up his courage. 



In walked the baron Lutwald's ghost, with its nsoal 
majestic pace and severe countenance. The women 
were loo much f'ighiened to faint, for fainting ia a 
piece of stage effect which requires a good deal of 
.■<f If possession in her who performs the feat All eyss 
were fixed on the vision, as it pronounced this obscure 
but oracular sentence:— 



** Srhneidenstein, and lady fair! 
Hear me now your fate declare ; — 
When a tailor shall be found 
Working onty on ihe ground. 
Who, atfianc'd to a maid, 
Mournn his marriage riles delsy'd. 
Yet enjoys in his distress 
Much that married life can bless ; 
Who a daughter did beget. 
And never w as a father yet ; — 
Such the tailor, who alone 
Can mend your sorrows and my own !*' 

Tlie spectre vanished, leaving them all overwhelm- 
ed with despair at the seeming difficulties which sur- 
rounded them. Where could such a tailor, made up 
of contradictions, be ftund? At length, a gleam of joy 
spread over the countenance of Dorothy. 

** O. madam !" cried she to her mistress, *' I have 
found it !— I know whom the spirit means. It is Hein- 
rich!" 

" Heinricb is a gardener and not a tailor,** said the 
baroness. 

" He is a tailor by trade," answered Dorothy; " be 
served his lime in Saxony. I had it from his OWB 
lips." 

" But is Heinrich aflianced to a maid t" demanded 
the baroneaa. 

** Yes, madam ; he is affianced to me, and I am yovr. 
maid." 

" But,*' said the baronesi, lowering her Toice, 
" there was something more — a daughter*-" 

Dorothy blushed, and Kotreen began to think that 
there was really some troth in the damsel's suggestions. 
Heinrich was immediately sent for; the fatal small- 
clothes were placed in his hands ; he took his sea^ in 
the usual position, on the table, and the company 
stood around in an agony of suspense. When Hein- 
rich took the first stiich, the storm instantly ceased, 
and music, as if produced by a thousand iEolian harps, 
broke upon their ears. The work proceeded without 
interruption. The small clothes were mended!!! — 
Louder and louder grew the strains of unearthly har- 
mony, until the finishing stitch was applied. Then 
all was silent. Koirecn clasped her hands in ecstasy, 
and Schneidenatein lit his pipe; — that grand regulator 
which brings all Dutchmen, whether io joy or sorrow, 
to the same apathetic medium. 

The sequel may be guessed. Schneidensfeln and 
his beloved were married the next day, and Heinrich 
and Do^ihy aoon after followed their example. Tba 
small clothes were hung up in the wardrobe, where 
ihey remain to this day. and the raanca of the baroa 
Lutwald Hoggermeinster were appeased. 
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THE DEATH OP THE AGED 



IT MIfS O. H. WATKAMAN. 



They hare gone, they have gone from us, the white 

hair'd of our hearih; 
The anceetora of weary years have pasa'd away from 

earth ; 
The aged hand that used to guide our totferiog Ktepa 

aright, 
The bland, kind face that smird on as, has vanished 

from our sight 

The trembling voice that weaker g^w, as our own 

gather'd strength;' 
The time dimm*d eye that knew not day, save only 

by its length ; 
The hearts thai had grown old in life before our own 

were form*d. 
And yet for us, with all the glow of early youth 

were warm*d. 

They have gone (rom among us{ their life had lost 

its dreams, 
And clouds of cold reality had settled on its stream ; 
Their eyea had seen the roses of many a summer 

fall, 
And mark*d the breath of winter blast, the brightest 

coronal 

And they had seen the sun grow dim, tho* in its 

pride and might. 
And they had found the world of day to them a 

world of night; 



The shadowings of many years had gather'd ia • 

cloud. 
And wrapt the time worn, weary mind as in a.msi- 

night shroud. 

And while the earth to other eyes without was hnght 

and gay, 
They saw within the lamp was dim, that IiC t&» 

house of clay ; 
They have gone from among us, and eiu hearfs ii» 

more shall greet 
The kind old man that used to fill the fireside's vaemft 

seat. 

And she, the long loved matron, whose thUi kKskff^oT 

snowy white 
Once floated o*er a sunny brow in ringlets darit end 

bright, 
In vain our eyes shall wander, to see eaeb mlr^yS 

head. 
While memory whispers to onr hearts those aged eoov 

are dead. 

They have gone, they have gone from os, the- wUl» 

hair'd of uur hearth, 
And those we loved to look upon are lying m tfc* 

earth ; 
They have left us but dark shadows, whicb tmy net 

pass away, 
Until our forms shall moulder where we laM 

senseless clay. 



TO A WHITE ROSE 



BY TH0HA8 DUNN ENGLISH, BLOCKLKY, PKNN. 



Thou pale white rose ! emblem of her I loved. 

Who now reposes 'neath the damp green sod. 
Whose sinless spirit from the earth hath roved. 

To dwell within the mansions of its God, 
I gaxe on thee in sadness — whilst fast stealing 

Across my heart, what I m*y not repress. 
Forebodings darkly come— to me revealing 

No siiothing thought of future happiness. 
Like unto thee, thou rose ! my own Louise, 

Blooming and fair, seemed for a little time ; 
With looks that showed a mind of purest ease. 



A soul untainted with tho thought of crime. 
But withered, white rose, as thou soon shall be^ 

Became ray dearest.— Sad disease invaded 
All hopes of bli«9. and gavo m agony. 

As a return Ctr that his blight had faded. 
I ne'er will loose thee, flower, but keep thee hercw- 

Close to my heart; and when its pulses beat^ 
I'll think of her, who died, not ag'd and sere,. 

But filled with beauty, j ly, and graces sweet- 
Heaven saw her virtue, smiled upon her birth. 
And raised her soul to heaven, that soul too pure for 
earth. 
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THE INDIAN MAID 



TBANSLATKD FROM THE VRBITOH.— >BT HBI. RUSSELL SMITH. 



CHAPTER I. 

' Thk Englith bietorians have always regarded 
queen Elizabeth with evident partiality. They pride 
theBuelvQB oa much in her reigo aa the French do in 
Uiat of Louis XIV. All the faults and feelings of the 
great queen disappear in the splendor of the halo 
which still surrounds her throne. Pedantic and 
coquettish-— despotic even to tyranny — cruel and 
djaembling — Elizabeth is seated there, like the pure 
and ehaste divinity of the church of warriors, states- 
men, and poets. At her feet are respectfully placed 
the attributes of all the glorious contemporaries of 
her age ,- the lyres of Spenser end of Shakspeare — the 
hand of justice of the chancellor Bacon— the flag of 
Sir Fmncis Drake, and the sword of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, who, to remain her subject, refused the crown 
of Poland. 

Considering all things, this was an epoch of poetry 
and enthusiasm. The influence of her reign con- 
tinued a long time after her deaih. Since the op- 
pression of Henry VH. and the bloody controversies 
of Edward and of Mary, England reposed for (he 
first time under the shade of an undisputed poliiical 
authority, and of a religious supremacy lawfully 
acknowledged; two powers that mutually assisted 
aod protected each other. All classes submitted with 
the same chivalric re&pcct to tho virgin queen, so 
that this allegorical ago was represented by the (reple 
personification of law, religion, end national grandeur- 
Imagination, also, conspired to render the despotism 
of this woman more brilliant, at a time when imagi- 
nation was, in England, the ruling faculty of the un- 
derstanding. The English of the present day, with 
the gallantry of th^ir ancestors, place in the reign of 
the imperious daughter of Henry VIII. the most bril- 
liant dates of their annals — their religiouj reform — 
their roaster-piece of dramatic litcratarc— their first 
naval victories, and their discoveries in the New World. 

This reign was rendered still more illustrious by 
its connection with the one that followed. In vain 
James I. inherited the same statesmen and captains 
that had governed or foiiglit in the preceding reign ; 
in vain was he a legislator, theologian, and, in his life 
time, surnamcd the Solomon of the West ; in vain was 
he the patron of Ben Jonson ; in vain, did ho write 
poetry and tolerably good prose ; in vain did he found 
colonies in the New World ; every thing that flouribh- 
ed in England during the first twenty-five years of 
the sixteenth century, but served to increase the 
glory of Elizabeth's reign. 

James experienced the disadvantages arising from 
a comauin appearance, plain manners, and a vulgarity 



which could be perceived even in his cultivated 
mind. The court is a theatre in which the peopleb 
for the illusion of the scene, desire that the principal 
actor, at least, should sustain the appearance and 
dignity of his part. James had, however, the good 
fortune to find in hia wife a much better repieioBfa* 
tive of royalty than himself; Anne of Denmark was 
remarkable for her beauty and wit She aometimas 
took a share in the government, but she ruled by 
kindness rather than authority. Permitting the king 
to attend to his studies and the pleasures of the chaso 
at Thebalds, she introduced into her court at Green- 
wich, folly and diversion, and, thereby, drew around 
her the most gallant courtiers and all the beauties of 
England. Certain manuscripts, leA by her contem- 
poraries, which have since been published, treat with 
severity some acts of levity, committed by the queen 
and her ladies of honor: we read in them, "These 
ladies indulged in intoxication, superstition, and love." 
There is, however, much exaggeration in this postfan* 
mous slander. We find no proof that the seene of 
intoxication described by Sir J. Harrington, the wer- 
thy godson of Elizabeth, occurred frequently. As to 
superstition, the belief in withcraf^, entertained by 
Anne of Denmark and her ladies of honor, was ex- 
cusable, since the king had written a large volume 
to prove the existence of sorcerers, and the gieat 
Bacon doubted the miracles of Alchymy. As to 
leve, the queen certainly did not reprove, widi the 
jealous severity of Elizabeth, those of her ladies who 
forgot their duty; but that she favored licentious 
manners, would be a slanderous invention I could not 
defend with the same zeal nor confidence the honor 
of all the duchesses and countesses that ornamented 
the f^tes at Greenwich. 

The sixteenth of June, 1616, there was a private 
party in the apartments of the queen. Anne was 
discoursing familiarly with her ladies of honor, who, 
in turns, endeavored, by their agreeable conversation 
and the recital of some new anecdote, to please her 
majesty. Each one desired to be most lively ; and 
never did lady Douglas, lady Cecil, lady Lennox, and 
lady Clifford appear so happy. It is true that the 
favorite of the moment, lady Georgina Arundel alone 
seemed, from time to time, to forget herself, and to be 
unusually melancholy ; the others were not long in 
remarking it, and the queen said, in a low voice, to 
lady Cliflbrd, " Pity poor Georgina ; I know what dis- 
tresses her — she is another Ariadne, who could net 
succeqd in keeping Thesans near her.*' Lady Cliflbrd 
would have delighted in discovering the name of this 
perfidious lover ; for it was a secret which had not 
yet reached her ears. At this moment, however« a 
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and, aiter having aaluted the queen. 
Hid tlMi capCBin Smith entreated her majesty to grant 
him an interview. ** Captain Smith !'* said Anne o( 
Dtomark ; ** he haa already taken leave of the king, 
and 1 thought he waa in the bay, or, at leaat, on the 
raad 10 Plymouth. Let him come in, however; we 
Boat not refoee any thing to the bravest admiral ol 
oar navy. In apeaking thua, ihe qnecn cast a search 
ng glance on the circle around her, and, she, alone, 
-perceived thai one of her ladies had changed color, 
and that all were m^re or less agitated. 

"Captain Smith but rarely visita the court ol 
Greenwich," said lady de Vere. 

"If her mojesly would not be displeased," replied 
lady Clifibrd, ** we would entreat him to relate to us 
me of hia voyagea.'' 

** 1 ahould prefer," continued lady de Vere, ** thai 
her mi\]eaty would demand one of hia voyages in 
Transylvania." 

«' And I," aaid lady Douglas, " his captivity among 
lbeTark«,from which he was delivered by a Sultana." 
«*! BUiat oonfeaa," aaid lady Oxford, "that 1 era 
anxious to hear his adveniurea in France, where 
Madame Chanoye taught him so soon to forget the 
had Ireatmeni he had received from the corsaiia who 
omiducted him to Rucheile." 

** In hia nuinenHia adventuree among the savages 

and pagana in Europe, aa well as in America or 

'TirUkry," aaid lady Clifiard, "it appears that the 

captain haa alwaya had the good fortune to find some 

ptoieeiiag fairy." 

« In Ane, they pretend that the captain," added 
lady Lonuoi, " haa the power of pleasing the ladies. 
What do 3fon think, lady Arundel^-you, who are 
aeqnainied with him V* 

** I would have him reveal to ua hia secret," said 
the queen, who thus evaded the reply that lady 
Amndel won|d necesaarily have been obliged to 
Bake; " but, silence, ladies; here he cornea." 
The captain waa introduced. 
Every eye waa filed on him ; but if he perceived 
te curiosity that he excited, he did not show tht* 
lesit embarraaaoMnl ; not that he oould be accused 
of a fooliah presumption { with him it wee only 
die eflect of a noble simplicity. He waa appa- 
Ruily about thirty-five or six years of age; .al- 
l^gh so young, be had a life of adventures to 
^le; his (ace, although sunburnt, was handsome; 
he was above the middle size, slightly bent, and 
indiocd a littla to the right in walking, in eon- 
Mqaeece of a wound ; in other respocia he was 
well made, grave, and dignified. As a seaman, he 
hid no rival in England, except Drake end Walter 
^il«*gh; but his adventures on the continent werf 
DM less celebrated than his maritime caropaignsi, 
^ving combated the Turks anid Tartars before mea- 
*ring his strength with the Spaniah corsairs. Since 
Ibe disgiaee of Raleigh, England relied on him for 
«a coBiinouioe Qf ^g disooveriea and conquests in 
Ansrica. 

** We thonght yoa were already on board your vea- 
"i^it^iud'her fB^ysty t «' bat I an not lesa delighted 
^Ne^yooi Whaiia.yoiirbaniiMi Willi i»f— lei me 
9 I 



warn you beforehand, that thcae ladiee Ykare, iQ Jheir 
turn, a fkvor to ask of you." 

" I have ever been anxious," said the captain, " fO 
prove the activity of my zeal for the execution- of Iha 
commands of my aovereigti ; but I trust that his aer- 
vice and the glory of England will not suffer, if I beg 
of your majeaiy to intercede with your royal huabaad 
ior my longer stay in London. In deferring my depar- 
ture, I wish to repay a personal debt, and particular!/ 
desire to preposaess in the king's favor, a womaiu 
who has not only aaved my life, but haa also shown 
such devotion to the inierests of his majeaty'i sub- 
jecta in America, that it would add much to his 
glory and that of Great Britain, to receive her with 
the honor due to her rank as well as her servicee." 

** your request relates, then, to a woman f " aaid the 
queen. 

" Vea, madam, to a king's daughter, who haa croaMd 
the ocean to judge for herself of the truth of all the 
has heard of English power and generoaity. I solicit 
for this Indian princess a reception worthy of her and 
of Great Britain. Ii is the young and beautiful Poca- 
hontas, daughlor of the king Powhatan, who, with 
one of her father's connsellors, haa arrived at Ply- 
mouth, and probably is, at this moment, in Brentfind. 
In the abaenceof your royal husband, 1 have reoonno 
lo your m^jesiy for ordera respecting the reception of 
the noble stranger." 

*• Your requeat," said the queen, ** ia that of a ialth- 
ful admiral. I have already heard of this beautifttl 
savagflk The necessary ordera ahall be deapalchid 
to-morrow, and nothing wanting to acknowledge the 
servioee rendered to our sobjecta." 

" i have taken the liberty," continued the captain, 
handing ber majesiy a roll of paper, " to write, in the 
form of a memorial, an account of what the dangbtec 
of Powhatan haa done for ua, that your miueaty may 
fully understand her claima." 

" We will read th'ia narrative with intereat," replied 
the queen, •* for we know that captain Smith handles 
the sword and pen with equal facility. Since t)ie aoh* 
ject of this measorial is connected with ona of tha 
most important incidents of hia eventful lifo, hern is n 
favorable opportunity of relating it to us. Behold»onp- 
tain, an aodience ready to listen to yon, for, withoot 
knowing what buaineaa brought you here, theae ladies 
entreated me to aet this price upon the favor that 
would be granted you." 

" It is rather a long recital, ^ndam," aaid the cap- 
tain. 
' " No matter," replied Anne, "you muat not refuse 
so trijling a request." 

The captain aeated himself near her roajeaty. As 
he was beginning his reciml, lady Eflingham, the 
most learned of the queen's ladies, and, who had had 
the honor of ounversing with queen Elisibeih, whis- 
pered to lady Arundel that the preeent acene reminded 
her of that pasaage in the Eiieid in which Eneaa re- 
lates his adventures to the queen of Carthage. Lsdy 
Arundel only replied lo ihia clasaical remark with a 
smile, reeerving all her attention for the narreiivei of 

iha captain, whO' began in. the i 

Digitized I: 
♦ ♦ • 
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** We had several timet experienced how difficult it 
wai to maintain a lasting peace with the Indians, who 
were daily reeovering from the terror formerly in 
spired by oar arm»— bnt, happily for us, an English 
city at length rose on the peninsula of the Chesapeake, 
and oar colonists could henceforth find within its ram- 
parts an asylum secure from the attacks of the ene- 
my. I soon found* however, that much skill was ne- 
^cessary to prevent the return of thote internal dissen- 
sions, which had already proved more fatal to us than 
the tomahawk and arrow of the natives. But, until we 
received reinforcement from England, we could not 
liope, considering the smallness of our number, to ex. 
tend our limits beyond the James river — for we have 
also given to the river which flows near Jamealown, 
the name of our gracious sovereign. In the mean- 
time, our fortifications being completed, in order to 
occupy these men, whose impatience incessantly urged 
them to some new conquest or discovery, I sent every 
day a difiTerent detachment from the garrison* some- 
times in one direction, sometimes in another, but al- 
ways with the express charge to keep in a body, and 
never to venture too far. I was, unfortunately, the 
first to deviate from this rule. One day, in exploring a 
river till then unknown, and l^eing accompanied by 
two soldiers only, a body of Indians fell suddenly upon 
VM, removing at once all hope of retreat. Their yells 
of war soon convinced us of the fate we were to ex- 
pect We did not wait to be attacked, but, after le- 
Telling more than ten of these savages, my compan- 
ions fell, and I remained captive; the conquerors, 
oveijoyed that not a drop of my blood had been spill 
in the combat, destined me to a slower and more cruel 
death. They immediately tied me to a tree, and 
seemed, by their fierce looks, to ei^oy already the 
spectacle of my dying agonies; but, as they were 
. preparing to strip me, I drew, as if by inspiration, my 
mariner's compass from my pocket. This instrunient. 
which the Indians were entirely unacquainted with, 
attracted at once their attention. The continual mo- 
tion of the magnetic needle, the reason of which they 
could not understand.excited their utmost astonishment. 
They thought, without doubt, that I was a magician ; 
and, after some consultation, decided that I should be 
conducted to their sovereign. I owed, therefore, the 
suspension of my death to this faithful guide, which 
has never yet deceived the mariner. 

''These savages dragged me in triumph to Pawhman- 
lie, their capital tov|p ; but, before arriving there, we 
passed through several villages inhabited by the sub- 
jects of Powhatan, who, in every instance, treated me 
with kindness. They served me abundantly at tlieir 
hour of repast^but I noticed, as a bad omen, that they 
never allowed me to eat with them, for fear of con- 
tracting some lie of affection with me. 

" Powhatan, who reigned then, and is still reigning 
over these people, keeps under arms more than three 
thousand warriors. He lives in the midst of savage 
pomp and grandeur. Two hundred soldiers form his 
body guard; at the four angles of his palace are 
placed, night and day, four sentinels, within arrow- 
shot of each other ; every half hour, the captain on 
duty jnokes a peculiar poise, passing rapidly one of his 



fingers over bis lips, to which each sentinel is obliged 
10 reply. Such is the military discipline in the palace 
of Powhatan. 

" Pawhmanrie, his capital city, consists of a hundred 
huts, made of mats, with low roofs, resembling the 
cottages of Ireland and Scotland. At my approach, 
all the inhabitants came out of their dwellings, men, 
women, and children, and began to dance in a ring 
with the warriors, assuming a thousand grotesque ges- 
tures. These Indians paint themselves in difikrent 
modes; and they wear on their head, by way of orna- 
ment, a bird made of straw, with the wings attached 
to their ears, from which hang a while shell or a biass 
plate. 

" I was introduced into the assembly room of Pow- 
hatan, a room one hundred and eighty feet wide. The 
prince was silling before the fire, clothed in raccoon 
hkin. At his Tight and left hand were two young girls 
from fifteen to sixteen years of age. Several other In- 
dian women, who were standing against the wall, 
passed, from time to time, through the ranks of guards, 
their heads surmounted with feathers, and their necks 
ornamented with long chains of shells. 

"A general cry arose when I entered; an Indian 
woman, of the royal bloodi brought me water to wash 
my hands, and another a tuft of feathers to dry thesL 
After this ceremony, they conducted me to a hut, in 
which I was to be guarded during the night I then 
learned that the juggler's who had been ooosulied, 
put ofifmy trial till the next day, when they were to 
ascertain whether I was a magician like themselves, 
and if my death would be unfavorable to the nation. 

" The ceremony commenced at day-break by making 
a large fire in the cabin in which I had passed the 
night, and spreading out two mats, on one of which I 
was ordered to sit All my guards then went out, 
and a juggler of gigantic stature entered the hut His 
body was painted black ; his head-dress was composed 
of the skins of serpents and weasels, whose tails, tied ' 
together, formed a sort of hoop; this singular orna- 
ment was completed by a crown of feathers. He held 
in his hand a small bell. After distorting his body 
in various ways, he began his invocations in a stento- 
rian voice, tracing, at the same time, a circle of flour 
around the fire. When he had finished, three of his 
comrades, tattooed and ornamented like himself, came 
skipping in, followed by three others, equally hideous. 
To my great annoyance, they all sat down opposite 
me, and Btruck up a song, accompanied by their bells. 
This disagreeable mu&ic at lengih ceased, and the 
chief juggler put five grains of corn on the ground ; 
he stretched out his arms and hands with such vio- 
lence 08 to cause the perspiration to gush from his 
budy, and his veins to become excessively swollen ; 
putting three more grains of corn on the ground, at 
some distance from the fivo, he made an oration, and 
repeated the same exercise till there were three cir- 
cles of corn around the fire. In the meantime, his 
associates, renewing their horrible contortions, took a 
bunch of sticks, and, in repeating the stanza of each 
oration, put one of them between every circle of com. 
They neither ate nor drank till night, when a copious 
repast was brought them, to which dtey did honor, and 
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I thanked heaven for not being excluded rrom this 
lift act of their exoreitm." 

*' In truth/' Mid ihe queen, interrupting the captain, 
*'I wiah Ben Jonaon was here ; he waa complaining 
yeiterday of having no more ideas. I should like to 
haTe him introduce this scene into one of his mas 
querades, in the form of a diversion of the Indians." 

'*! confess/' continued capiaia Smith, "that thLi 
diveraion. as your majesty calls it, appeared to me ra- 
ther long; and, to increase my fatigue, the jugglers 
kept it up> three days in succession. I understood. 
fiom a slight knowledge of their language, that the 
circle of flour signified America ; the circles of corn, 
the ocean; and the sticks, my own country. The re- 
iult of their invocations was that no witchcraft could 
protect my life, and the council of the king having 
Miambled, it was resolved that I should be put to 
death. The sachem Opcchacanou, who arrived at 
Pawhmanrie the day before, and had recognized in 
me the chief of the English, strengthened this resolu- 
tion. 

" I should have conjectured my fate had it not been 
anxionnced to me, from the kind and compassionate 
words of all those (the women especially) who, till 
the day of execution, came to gize un me* I receiv- 
ed from them many proofs of sympathy, such as froir, 
floweis, and honey, which, had I boon in the east, 1 
might have taken for emblems of a still more tender 
aenliment ; but I did not imagine, when the day of 
execution arrived, that I had been an object of the 
utmoet concern. ' They have caressed me/ thou ght 
I, ' like a lion in his cage ; and free, I would fill them 
with tenor/ I prepared myself, therefore, to die 
bravely. The fatal moment having arrived, my guards 
conducted me, in presence of Powhatan, to the public 
place, in the midst of which was a large stone where- 
on I was to be forced to place my head, and at som e 
distance stood two savages, armed with clubs, who 
were to split my skull. The guards closed around 
me. Having extinguished wiihin roe the regret !ha< 
I was unable to die in battle, I bade a mental farewell 
to my mother, my mistress, my vessel and my connt^', 
and then occupied myself with the world to come. 
My head was placed upon the fatal stone — the clubs 
were lifted over me — I had closed my eyes — when, 
after a piercing cry, which appeared to be the signal 
of my death, I felt an arm encircle roe, and, on open- 
ing my eye lids, perceived, close bcs»i.Ie me, a face 
which, for an instant, I believed to be that of my 
guardian angel, come to conduct roe into the next life. 
It was a young girl, faiier thin the Indians generally 
are, with hair that fell lou&ely on her shoulders, and 
of a beauty that was not impaired" by the usual orna- 
ments of her people. I recogiii/ed in her the daugh- 
ter of king Powhatan, Focjhontas, \v..o had scarcely 
reached her fourieenih year. G)d, who was watch- 
ing over me, had, without doubt, excited in her so ar. 
dent a compassion for the captive, that, having in vain 
entreated her father to spare me, she had come to 
throw herself between the executioner and myself, to 
ahield my body with her's, aiul to ex^iose her head to 
the blow that was intended for mine. 

" What had been refused her prayers, could not be 



denied to her courage. Nantaquous, brother of Po- 
cahontas, as beautiful and generous as his sister, fluBg 
himself at the feet of Powhatan, who, ! should have 
said, in consenting to my death, had yielded to the 
cruel and perfidious representations of the sachem 
Opechacanou ; a part of the people declared them- 
selves in favor of Pocahontas, and I was saved. The 
executioners retired — the king ordered my fetters to 
be broken. ' Thoa art free/ said he ; ' as yet, thoa 
hast only been our captive, will thou now becotne our 
guest ? We have treated thee as an enemy ; give ua 
time to entertain thee as a friend.' From this moment 
I was the guest of Powhatan. I remained some dayi 
longer in his capital, and it was not till after having 
sworn a treaty of alliance between him and the Eng- 
lish, that I set forth on my return to Jamestown. la 
taking leave of Pocahontas, she said to me — ^ What- 
ever circumstances may transpire, remember that the 
Englibh have in me a faithful friend.' 

* Unfortunately, we soon had need of her protec- 
tion ; for, on my arrival at Jamestown, I found that 
this colony, a short lime before so flourishing, had now 
become a hospital, in which hunger and disease were 
struggling for the few remaining inhabitants. We 
must all have perished, had not Pocahontas obtained 
from her father provision enough to serve us until we 
should receive a fresh supply from England. She 
came in person to see that her orders were fulfilled, 
and dressed, with her own hand, the wounds of a 
soldier who had been pierced by an Indian's arrow. 
She acquainted ua with the virtues of many plants, 
among which was the root that cures the bite of the 
rattlesnake. I do not know whether it was her father 
who empk)yed through policy, the will of heaven that 
made her an instrument of protection to us, or her 
wonderful attachment for our nation { but as soon aa 
the least danger threatened us, she was always near 
to caution or protect. One night, not knowing that 
some of our men had given Powhatan a just cause of 
rcientraont, I was bivouacking with only eighteen 
Englishmen, in the skirts of a forest. We fell asleep, 
without any other shelter than that of the treea. I 
was suddenly roused by a gentle pressure on the arm» 
and on raising my head, perceived, by the light of the 
moon, a figure bending over me. It was Pocahontas. 
• When thou slecpcst/ said she, * place better thy sen- 
tinels; it is not on the cast, bui on the west that they 
should have an cyo. In two hours a body of three 
hundred I udians are CLmiiig '.q surround and massacre 
you. Opccliacanou is at their head.' To give mo 
this inlellijjcnce, Pocahontas had braved alone the 
dangers of the nighr, and the depths of Iho forest. — 
We arrived at Jamc&town before daybreak, and the 
vengeance of Opcchacanou was once more averted. 

" Nor was this the la^t lime that she rendered us 
her assistance; fi)r, notwithstanding my precautions 
and the z-al of Poc ih )nias, the peace was frequently 
troubled, sometimes by the restless suspicion of the 
Indian.", and sonietimes by tho imprudent attacks of 
ihe colwnists on their people. 

" There are certain plants in Virginia, the' fruit of 
which have a peculiar property. A number of our 
soldiers, who had just repulsed a body of Indiana, ate 
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tke applM of one of thete planti,and were immediaie- 
ly Miied with a kiml ofmadneM. Like ihe compan 
ions of Ulyssei*, when they had drank of the cup oi 
Circe, ftirgetting ihat ihey were men. some flung iheni> 
aelvea with violence on the ground, or climbed lo the 
tops of irees-T-some laughed and capered ahoul, whilai 
Oihera aank into a slate of lethargy. They no longer 
thought of home nor chief But, during six days wan- 
dering in the foreais, and the poison having subsided. 
they returned to Jametiiown, their banner aa well as 
the trophies of their laie victory being lost. Fortu- 
nately the zeal of Pocahontas was not leps occupied 
viih our honor than our safely. At the moment thai 
these soldiers were to be punished for their desertion, 
she brought back their colors from the woods. 

** When the explosion of a barrel of gunpowder had 
nearly deprived me of life, it was Pocahontaa thai 
watched beside my sick bed, and, by her songs and 
conversation, shortened the most painful momenta ol 
my illness; and since I have leA America, from 
which I did not expect to be so long absent, she has 
■till continue*] to protect the colony. * Yourcoropaii- 
ioOB,* said ftho, on parting with me, 'are my brothers.' 
She prefers this adopte«l family to her own nation ; is 
always ready to pardon iheir faults, and has frequently 
■erved aa a ransom for them. Yes. roost gracious 
queen, for three years, it is she that has been the 
means of preserving Virginia ; and her visit to Eng* 
land is not prompted by curiosity, but from a desire of 
baoomtng more intimately acquainted with the man- 
ner* of our people. 

'*As yet I have never asked a favor, neither of 
the king nor any private individual; but the extraor- 
dinary seal and services of this princess, her rank, vir- 
tue, and simpliciiy, make roe bold to entreat your ma- 
jesty to receive and enieriain her with the respect 
thai she yery justly deserves." 

Captain Smith pronounced these words in an ear 
neat tone, and the queen, moved by his manner, said 
in return, " Captain Smith, I declare with pleasure 
tbal of all the services rendered ua by Pocahontas 
the greatest, in my opinion, is that of having merited 
the gratitude of ao faithful and valiant a subject of the 
king. Therefore, to express my regard for her, I will 
appoint yon to go to Brentford to receive her on her 
arrival, and bring her to our court Yes, captajn, my 
eoach shall be at your service to-morrow, and, in wait- 
ing your return, we will prepare for the daughter of 
]\>whatan. the deliverer of captain Smith, a reception 
which will prove lo her that the Engliph are neither 
nngratefiil nor a forgetful nation.*' 

In speaking thus, Anne extended hbr hand towards 
the captain, who, kneeling, pressed it to his lips; and 
laluting the ladies of honor, took leave of her ma* 
jesfy. 

" In troth," said lady Clifford, " I could acarcely re 
irain from tears in listening to this recital ; I am sorry 
that the captain withdrew ao hastily; I should have 
questioned him about this savage princeaa, for il ap- 
pears to me that he has not related all." 

** To have aaifsfled your curiosiiy, ladiee,*' aaid the 

queen, ** our brave admiral would have been obliged I 

•~ — — • *-" ""~t importanteecfeti. Bnt let na ooeapy | 



ourselvee with the promise made ooneMning the lu- 
ll ian princeas. I hope you will all aamt m» in pay- 
ing her our^debt of gmtitude as weU as lhat of die 
«'aptain." 

*' Without doubt," aaid lady Cjiflbrd ; » I wish to 
accon«pany her lo London, and enjoy her surpnae on 
lirst beholding the public baildinga— >to the ball, the 
theatre, every where." *" 

** How much I ahould like to be preaenl at her in- 
troduction to the courl," aaid lady Douglaa, amilioff. 

" I am very certain," replied her majeety, ** that 
•*he will be less embarrassed than certain Sooldi la- 
dies, the first lime they made their appearance at 
Greenwich or Whitehall." 

Lady Douglas, as a true Scotch woman, wotiM have 
replied to this sarcaam againit her country women, but, 
at a sign made by the queen, they ondeiatood that the 
«oii6e waa not to be prolonged— and all the ladiea re- 
tired except lady Georgina Arundel, who, at a look 
Irom her majeaty, remained with her. 

*• WeU ! my dear Georgina," said Anne of Denmailc. 
" why this melancholy countenance f You see tha^ 
captain Smith, ao anxioua to return to Virginia a ftw 
ilays ago, has oflered a new pretext for delaying hi* 
departure. 

**Ah!" exclaimed lady Arundel, '< were yoor ma- 
jesty to apeak seriously, you would say that my euapi- 
ciona do not arise from a foolish jealousy, and that it 
was not glory alone that urged captain Smith to re* 
turn to the New World." 

** What, Georgina ! do you think that the captain ii 
io love with the Indian princeas, and that ahe lovea 
him ? Do not be unjust, but wait at leaat till yon aee 
this pretended rival." 

'*i will wait," replied lady Arundel, '* since you 
majesty desires it ; but you will pardon me ibr endaar 
vuring to know the cause of ao tender a devotion on 
the one hand, and of so ardent a gratitude on the 
other." 

" We may discover it quickly, from a girl bo aitlem 
and so young," said the queen. 

" Whet wuuld I not give to be an invisible ipecta- 
tor of the first interview between them ?** 

*' You, doubtless, are jealous, my dear Georgina, but 
( hope you will be the first one to laugh at this alarm 
so haaiily conceived. The captain, I am euro, will 
confide hia princeaa to your care«. Farewell, ray deal 
Georgina, and remember, before eztinguiahing you 
lamp to-night, the words of Othello concerning the 
green eyed monster;" and, with these wordi the 
queen diamifiaed her favorite from her preaence. 



to reveal hia I 



The crowd, noisy and riotous, atopped before an iim 
at Brentford, the sign of the Crown and Anchor; wo- 
men, children, ciiizena, peasants, aailora, with eyea 
fixed ou the balcony of the inn, exclaim, **Let oa eeo 
I he aavagea; tell ihem lo ahow themselves !" ''Look," 
^aid one, " there ia the princeaa at the window." **Oh 
no." replied another, ** it is Cicely, the wailing maid ; 
the princeaa, although an Indian, ia not ao yeltow-'^^ 
*'See! theio ia the old Pagan in hia ekinkof beai^akin. 
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Bol oor it is the groom. 1>mii. G«t along with yun 
Ciotljr; begono, Tom, and bring oat the savages ! lei 
usee the savages!" And as the savage* were in no 
hurry to appear on the baleoriy, the crowd, becoming 
more turbulent and impatienr, were already preparing 
to throw stones at the windows of the hotel, when o 
ailor, who was looking towards the road that led to 
London, perceived a coach at some distance — ii 
■lopped at the entrance of the town. A marine officer, 
in oniform, altghfed. " Holloa there ! Frank, here in 
•D old acquaintance of ours," said the sailor to one ui 
bii' oompsnions. who was at that moment in the aci 
of bonehing, rather roughly, a little rope merchant, 
vbo had taken the liberiy of thrusting himself before 
ton. " Frank, my boy. there is captain Smith." 

"Captain Smith *" These words spread imme- 
diately through the crowd, and the effect was magi- 
cal; the tumult ceased — every head was turned lo- 
wards the Ixmdon road; they were not less anxious to 
■•e captain Smith than the Indians, and when he 
ptwed them, every one saluted him. exclaiming " Long 
Uim captain Smith, the brave admiral of old England • 
Boaza! huaa! for captain Smiih ! Captain Smith 
iM^ver!" 

The captain passed through the crowd, and entered 
the inn. 



CHAPTER II. 

fOOA.HONTAB JN SNQLAND. 

Tbkeb yean had gone by amce captain Smith lefi 
England. He was strack with the change that bad 
••kwi place in Pocahontas. She was no longer a young 
giri. with a natural arilesaness of manners, changing 
npidly from a smile lo a tear, from gayety and mirth 
taaadnesB. She had become thoughtful and reserved ; 
wd the elegance of her form, and regularity of her 
features, not only were developed, but her entire per- 
•on bore the marks of that calm and imposing dignity 
which constitutes the true beauty of a perfect woman. 
^ was this dignity, without doubt, that inspired in 
etptain Smith an unlocked for reserve, notwithatand- 
^H the official rAfe that he was deputed to execute lo- 
^•n*» the Indian princess. Their first interview, 
•■•fefiwe. had ma air of solemnity, which might have 
^*en miatakea for coldness, had not captain S.nith 
*!"* regarded as the ambassador of the queen, and 
"cabootas as the daughter of a king, who. before re- 
c^ixiog hsr friend with their former intimacy. 
*oiild receive from him the marks of respect due to 

Wraok. 

"Noble princess," said captain Smith, « in the ab 
"0 of his majesty, the king of Great Britain, the 
«t iafbrowd of all you have done for her subjects. 
*iH be happy to express to yos in person her grati- 
W» for your services. I have preceded some houm 
^ envoy who bears yon her first presents, and the 
•ervaots of her household will be at your command. 
*• «waiie y«a at London, her capital eity, la which 



place her msjesty has granted me the pleasure of ac- 
companying you." 

Pocahontas was not far enough advanced in civili- 
zatinn to answer the captain in the same languoga 
with which he had addressed her; she therefore n- 
mained silent — and to conceal herembarraasraenis the 
captain was obliged to say, nearly in the same style, 
Mime kind things to the counsellor of Powhatan, Ul- 
lama. This was a true old savage, a stoic of the de- 
«)ert, who was charged with a special message from his 
Hovereign to captain Smith. Pocahontas, fearing that 
he woa about to deliver a formal harangue, which 
had been agreed upon between the minister and the 
king, motioned him to be silent; then recovering her- 
self immediately, she addressed the captain in these 
words: 

*' I am sensible of the compliments of your queen, 
and I accept her generous hospitaliiy. I shall first 
(hank hor admiral, lor having chosen for my guide* 
<he guest of Powhatan, once a stranger among my na< 
f ion. as i am now among bar's. I can call you father, 
as Powhatan once called you son !" 

These words, although spoken in pure enough En- 
glish, for Pocahontas had not ceased to cultivate this 
language since the departure of captain Smith, still 
preserved the character of her native idiom. The cap* 
lain, not daring to throw aside his reserve, did not no- 
tice at first the affectionate maimer in which these 
words were uttered. " Princess." replied he," although 
honored by your father with the title of son, it is the 
king of England alone that should have the right of 
calling you daughter." Bat. Pocahontas either dia- 
dainful or ignorant of the artifices of apology, without 
changing the melancholy expression of her counte- 
nance, persisted in her idea, and mingled a gentle re. 
preach with her reply : ** I will call you father, and 
you shall call roe daughter. You have often assured 
me that I should find a second home in your country ; 
but it was to see you alone that I came here— you 
i>nly can preserve friendship between your oompaoioni 
and the Indians. They told us that you were dead, 
and it was to ascertain the truth of this report that Ul- 
tama and myself determined to visit England, for your 
countrymen toll so many falsehoods that we cannot 
rely on what they say." 

Smith replied that, so far from forgetting his frieiMfa 
in Virginia, he was on the point of setting sail for 
Jamestown, when be received the letter from Ply- 
mouth, which announced her arrival in England. 

This explanation produced a smile on the face of 
Pocahontas, which, till then, had worn a grave if not 
melancholy expression ; and captain Smith again re- 
cognized that young and artless girl who formerly had 
charmed him with her innocent careues. Their oon- 
vertaiion became insensibly less ceremonious. But 
«Qch is the influence of a first impression, that there 
!<till existed a miiiual reserve between them, that re- 
quired a final explanation —an explanation which nei- 
ther of them was desirous of entering into. 

On arriving in London, Pocahontas was. carried 
away in so rapid a whirl mnd of sights, unknown le a 
girl brought up in the forest, that she had no longer a 
moment left to devote to eaplaia Saith ; and, for aeve- 
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ral moDths, the only time allowed her for meditalion 
was io the stilluess of the night. 

Among the gifts presented to Pocahontas by the 
qaeen, was a complete suit of female attire ; she ac- 
cepted it with pleasure, and adopted the English cos- 
tume immediately, but not without complaining of the 
eonstraint She did not refuse, however, occasionally 
to look hi the mirror, to examine whether she ap- 
peared as charming in that dress ar they would have 
her imagine. But Ultama refused obstinately to 
change his costume, notwithstanding the curiosity 
that he universally excited. 

I cannot describe the various sensations of the two 
savages, for Pocahontas and Ultama did not leave jour- 
nals like captain Smith; but there exist some me- 
moirs that describe their introduction at court, where 
nothing was spared to dazzle the Indian princess ; for 
it was, at that time, an epoch of luxury and magnifi- 
cence. Citizens and courtiers endeavored to outshine 
each other by the splendor of their drees; and the 
London merchants, as a reward for the money lent by 
them to the nobles, and even the king, had obtained 
a cessation of the sumptuary laws, and could now dis- 
play their fortunes in covering themselves with chains 
of gold, jewels, and silk drapery, ornamented with 
pearls. 

The day that captain Smith had the interview with 
queen Anne, king James was still at Oxford, engaged 
in a theological discussion with the professors of that 
learned university ; but he returned to the court in 
Older to be present at the solemn introduction of Po- 
cahontas and Ultama. Sir Walter Scott described be- 
fore roe bis costume on that occasion, and I shall add 
that his majesty wore, among other jewels, a diamond 
worth 75,000 francs; which diamond he borrowed 
occasionally of Paul Pindar, a rich merchant, who did 
not wish to dispose of it. " Really," said his msjesty, 
on perceiving Ultama, " here is a savage that would 
terrify any one that has not seen our Scotch highlan- 
ders; but tell him to put aside his battle axe, or toma- 
hawk, as they call it in their jargon." Then noticing 
Pocahontas, " as for the barbarian princess," said he, 
" she is certainly very pretty, by St. Andrew .' She re- 
minds me of the queen Shebai" Whilst his majesty was 
remarking with pleasure, that his courtiers smilingly 
received this last allusion to his own wisdom, in the 
form of a conH)liment to the Indian prin>-ess, the door- 
keeper was endeavoring in vain to disarm Ultama of 
his tomaha\^k, recolierting well, if even the king 
had not hastened to remind him that his m8je<^ty 
never had the courage to bear the sight of arms, in 
consequence of a nervous susceptibility, attributed to 
an accident that happened to his muiher during her 
pregnoncy. But Ultama pcrsisicd in retaining his to- 
mahawk ; and, instead of kneeling to the king, accord- 
ing to the custom, he saluted him in the military man- 
ner of his own country, by flour iohing his weapon over 
his head. James, far from admiring this passage at 
arms, grew pale, and trembled ; he continued uneasy 
during the remainder of the ceremony, and it was the 
queen alone who entertained the guests by the affable 
conversation that she addressed Eometimes to Poca- 
hontoB, and sometimes to Ultama, who, understanding 



the English, but not speaking it, had recourse to Poca- 
hontas or captain Smith to interpret the language of 
the queen. His replies were always noble and aensi- 
ble. As for Pocahontas, they were astonished at the 
appropriateness and humor of her discouree, and at 
the facility with which she expressed henelf. 

For the first few days, the queen entertained Poea- 
hontas at Greenwich { she assisted in one of those al- 
legorical ballets that resembled the ancient myateriei 
more than the fairy masquerades of Ben Jonaon, and 
in which the queen loved to play a part Pocahontaa 
appeared to be very much amused, but Ultama de- 
clared that he had been much more direrted a few - 
days before at a cock-fight and a naval combat There 
was a ball, in which the Indian princeas consented to 
dance a step peculiar to her own country, and ahe did 
it so gracefully that she was covered with unadfmous 
applause. The ladies of honor took turns in receiving 
her — each one wished to entertain her at leaat one 
day, and show her to their friends. She was univer- 
sally admired for her simplicity and natural dignity. 
^ Every where," says Purchas, a contemporary writer, 
who had oflen seen and conversed with her, ** every 
where she showed herself worthy of being a king's 
daughter." Purchas relates that the bishop of Lon- 
don, the reverend doctor King, wished also to receive 
her at his house, and displayed a considerable degree 
of splendor. Pocahontas was not unwilling to em- 
brace the Christian religion, but 'Ultama Tomakin be- 
came a firmer Pagan, af\er the theologian Goldstow 
attempted to convert him. 

*' Well," said captain Smith to Ultama, " what do 
you think of old England, since you have seen the ca- 
pital city; it excels Pawhmanrie, does it not ?" 

*' Yes ; to know the number of its inhabitants it . 
would be necessary to count the stars in the heavens, 
and the sands on the sea-shore," replied Ultama, avoid- 
ing giving his opinion of the character of the English. 

** And is your curiosity satisfied V* 

" They have shown me every thing ! temples and 
palaces, vessels and houses ; and yet they have con- 
cealed from me one man." 

" One man !— and who is ho f" 

*' The king." 

" Have you forgotten that I introdaced you to his 
majesty ?" 

*' Ah !" replied Ultama, laughing, " that was not the 
kingt but a man who acted the king's part and not as 
well even as it might have been acted on the stage. 
Did you not remark that the sight of my tomahawk 
made him turn pale, and tremble? A true king would 
not be so cowardly." 

Captain Smith then explained to him the cause of 
the involuntary weakness of Jamos, son of Mary Stu- 
art ; but the savngc still denied that the king was a 
truo monarch. 

•' Do you think," said captain Smith, " Ihit the lords 
of the court, the generals, and magistrates, would con- 
sent to your kneeling before a false monarch ? Re> 
collect that only a week ago, you dined with his ma- 
jesty, and he was served by the roost noble chiefs of 
England." ( r\r^r 

" J^" replied ^A^^t'^'I^aV* n<^f<»|otten tbi. 
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fMttval, bat I did not recognize the king in it. On 
your departore from America, captain Smith, you pre- 
nated Powhatan wiih a Utile white dog, and since 
that day he has not made a repast without giving it 
the moat delicate morsels. Tell me if the true king 
of Great Britain would have permitted a foreign guest, 
the envoy of king Powhatan, to remain 'standing in 
his presence T" 

Captain Smith did not know what reply to make to 
this new inqniry. 

** Have you," said he, addressing Pocahontas, " any 
objectioa to the king 7" 

* I shoald prefer him with the venerable aspect of 
my father, instead of the warlike appearance that Ul- 
lama supposes to be the only virtue of a king." 

'* Well," said the captain to himself, " neither war 
rioiB nor women would select our king for a chief of 
the savage nation. I shall take care not to give an 
acooant of the opinions of these two Indians at the 
court." 

" What think you of the queen f" resumed the cap- 



** Ah V* replied Pocahontas. '* she is a queen, indeed] 
both generous and beaatiful !" 

<* In fine,** said the captain, *' will your account of 
our nation, on your return to America, be an unfavor- 
able one I" 

** No." replied she ; " I long to relate to my friends 
the wonders of my adopted country." 

*' I understand," said the captain, " that your visit 
here is becoming tiresome to you; but be patient: for 
in a lew days we will set sait for America " 

A ray of happiness shone on the face of Pocahontas, 
and the hope of leaving England so soon, reconciled 
her to what she had at first found objectionable in the 
English character and custom. She good-humoredly 
reproached Ultama for his savage prejudices; and, 
perhaps, if they had a second time asked her opinion 
of James, she would have pronounced him the great- 
est king in the world. 

The evening of the day on which this conversation 
look place between the daughter of Powhatan and 
captain Smith, lady Georgina Arundel conducted the 
Indian princess to the Globe Theate. 

The day before, lady Georgina had a private con- 
lerenee with the queen. 

■* I hope," said her majesty, " that you are at length 
convinced of the folly of your suspicions f Gratitude 
alone attaches captain Smith to the American princess, 
and glory only recalls him to Virginia ; glory, Georgi- 
na, is a rival that, fortunately, a mistress cannot be 
jealous oV* 

** But," replied lady Arundel, " these savages, appa- 
rently so innocent, have aUo their dissimulation. I 
cannot accuse the captain, however, of having de- 
ceived me ; but I think he deceives himself in con« 
siderifig Pocahontas merely a devoted girl and a daugh- 
ter; and if she were willing to speak, the captain 
would learn two secrets at once^their reciprocal at- 
tachment." 

'* Will you consent to have recourse to the strata- 
geiB already proposed 7" asked her majesty. ** The 
king has furnished an excellent pretext ; he is of opi- 



nion that Pocahontas should give a sincere pledge ef 
alliance between the Indians and our nation by wed- 
ding one of our courtiers or officers. They say that 
young Rolfe is in love with her ; should we not con- 
sult captain Smith concerning this marriage projected 
by us !" 

*' I confess, madam, that I dare not acquaint captain 
Smith with this stratagem; he is the last person to 
whom I could confide my suspicions." 

" This is jealousy, indeed," replied the queen; ** but 
I still think that you are unjust with regard to our 
brave admiral. Do you not remember the tenderness 
of his last letter ?" , 

" Yes ; and if yon had heard his ardent discourse to 
me this morning, you would be stiil more his advocate ; 
but I am not so credulous t a lover is eloquent with 
the mistress that he is going to desert, and timid with 
the one that will shortly supplant her. For the last 
week, captain Smith has refused me nothing, conscious 
that in another week he will be far distant from me.. 
I am a troublesome creditor, of whom he wishes to be 
disencumbered at any price. As for the beautiful 
savage, she requires very little of him to-day, in the 
hopes of possessing him entirely to-morrow. Never* ' 
theless, there remain to me many doubts, notwithstand- 
ing all the snares I have set to ascertain the truth of 
this mysterious passion. Sometimes more subtile than 
myself, and sometimes feigning not to undor^tand me, 
Pocahontas has always avoided confessing to me what 
1 am so desirous of having her disclose. I have en- 
deavored, but without success, to ascertain something 
from the frankness of Ultama." 

**What!" said the queen, **has he also turned a 
deaf ear to all your inquiries Y But I am not asto- 
nished, since doctor Goldstow was unable to induce 
him to embrace the Christian faith." 

** He not only concealfMi the secrets of his princosSk" 
said lady Georgina, pettishly, " but if I had not been 
on my guard, I really think that he would have dis- 
covered mine. I have also ventured, notwithstanding 
the severe ordinances of the king, to consult the sor- 
ceress of Lancaster county, who has borne here to 
brave even the funeral pile." 

** And what did she tell you T" said the queen, in a 
whisper. " Do not fear to confide in me ; I shall never 
betray you to my royal husband." 

*< Nothing very intelligible, but that mariners were 
very inconfitant lovers, and that there were more pow- 
erful charms than his in the country of ray rival. Oh ! 
since the last sentence against sorceresses has been so 
terribly executed, these p or women have been more 
obscure. 1 do not intend to lose, this evening, neither 
a look nor gesture of Pocahontas, whom I am going 
to accompany to the Globe Theatre, where captain 
SmiJh will join us." 

*• Indeed," said the queen, " I should like to be one 
of the company. You must reserve for mo a place in 
the corner of your box, where I shall sit incognito." 
The queen repaired that night to the theatre with 
lady Armndel and Pocahontas. Being already ac- 
quainted with the play, they could read the eflToct of 
the scenes on the countenance of the Indian maid, 
who, all attention and curiosity, entered into the scenic 
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iUosions with iha delight of a penoB to whom such 
ipeciarles were cnlirely novel. 

8kak0peare*s roroedy of " Twelfth Nighl" wae the 
pl&y. The Indian princess was very much interested 
in the plot, but she did not understand very clearly 
the burlesque iircnes, for site found more to be pitied 
than laughed at in the misfortunes of poor Mai vol io, 
^bo is persuaded that ho loves and is beloved. She 
•oon identified herself, however, in the character of 
Viola, the young girl whom captain Antonio dieem- 
barks on the shore of Illyriarand who, disguised as a 
page, enters inio the service of duke Orsioo, with the 
hope of one day becoming his bride. During the ce- 
lebrated act in which the protended pago speaks in 
■ucb touching terms of his attachment to the duke, 
lady Arundel could not forbear saying to tho queen : 
-fhe how attentive ehe is, and how she feaia lest 
Viola should betray herself." 

The play proceeded :— 



Duke. What dost thou know f 

Viola. Too well what love women to men may 
owe: 
In faith ihey are as true of heart as we. 
My father had a daughter lev'd a man 
As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 
I should your lordship. 

Duke, And what's her history f 

Viola. A blank, my lord ; she never told her love. 
But let concealment, like a worm i* the bud. 
Feed on her damask oheek: she pin'd in thought; 
And, uiih a green and yellow melancholy, 
the sat, like patience on a monument, 
(Basiling at grief. Was not this love, indeed? 
W«> men may say more— ewear more— but, indeed, 
/ Our shows are more than will ; for still we prove 
Much in our vows, but little in our love. 

iPocahontas could not refrain from weeping. 

« Will your msjesty,'* said lady Arundel, "still per- 
.iftt^ Mying that she does not lovet" 

Captain Smith came late to the theatre. Scarcely 

. ha^e sealed himself in a box opposite the one oc- 

191 pied by Tocahontas, than captain Antonio came on 

the 



Vicia, (to the duke,) Here cornea the man, sir, that 
did rescue me. 

Duke. That face of his 1 do remember well ; 
Yet, \\h0n I saw it laat, it was besmear'd 
Aa black as vulcan^ la tho smoke of war: 
A brawiipg vessel was he captain of, 
For shallow driught, and bulk unprizable: 
With which such scathful grapple did he make 
Wiih the most noble baitom of our fleet. 
That very envy, and the tongue of lofs, 
Cried fame and honor 00 him. 

By a spontaneous movement, unforeseen and unani- 
mous, the pit and boxes, in turning towefds captain 
Smith, applied to him the words of duke Oraino, in 
eidaiming, *« Fame and honor on him." 

At thia moneoi. PocnhoQiulhigoC the fUj, and the 



compliment to captain Smith caused a lively enthtaat- 
asra to brighten her features. The captain, who waa 
forced to reply to this public homage, arose, an«l 1 
having saltited the audience, cast a look on the ] 
princess, that seemed to say : "It is you, you, who 
saved my life, to whom I am indebted for the pleasura 
of receiving the glorious acclamations of my countiy- 
men." Pocahontas was delighted, but on turning her 
head, she met the menacing look of lady Arundel.^ 
The queen left the theatre before the play was ended, 
and captain Smith took her place. Pocahontae felt 
her heart beat, in seeing lady Arundel intercept a new 
glance of friendship evidently intended for hewelf» 
and the familiarity with which she took poss essi on of 
the captain, as if he had been her own propetty. This 
is the last resourcfe of a woman, who, finding her lover 
escape her, imposes herself upon him whether or do. 
Pocahontas, the poor girl of the desert, was so miseh 
troubled that she did not notice, by the embarrasaad 
look of captain Smith, that lady Arundel had lost all 
in this desperate game. % 

Never did a night appear longer to Pocahontas than 
that which followed the exhibition which has just been 
described. The cause of her imeasiness may be eaaily 
imagined. At a very early hour the next mnraing, 
she shuddored involuntarily on beholding the woman 
who had regarded her with a jealous eye, enter her 
apartment. She expected an explanation, and anm- 
moned up all her courage in perceiving on the lips of 
lady Arundel a bitter amile of irony. The latter ad- 
dressed Pocahontae with all the haughtinessof a ooiirt 
lady who wished to humiliate a timid rival. 

" My dear princess," said she, " I am depntod by 
the queen to deliver you a messsge *' 
" Speak," replied Pocahontas, coldly. 
" Last evening." continued lady Arundel, " Ae 
queen informed me of a measure that would tend to 
strengthen the ties already established between yont 
nation and England. Since you have adopted so will- 
ingly our manners, customs, and faith, her msjeaty has 
reason to hope that you will accept, from her band, a 
husband. One of her suhjeets, an officer, young, brawe^ 
and handsome, is sincerely attached to you, and in fa- 
vor of his choice, the queen will load him with ho- 
nors." 

" And what is the name of this officer I" denandad 
Pocahontas. 

" Sir Jomea Rolfe, son of the lieutenant of captain 
Smith, whom the queen intends appointing goveinor 
of Jamestown." 

" Does her m tjesly think," replied Pocahontae, *' that 
the daughter of her ally, Powhatan, has visited Lon- 
don but to find a husband V 

" Yes ; this was the first thought that occurred to 
her majesty and all the ladies of honor, on hearing of 
your arrival in England." 

" Indeed f" said Pocahontas { " but your eonntry- 
men, in their many wars with my nation, have not 
destroyed all our warriors." 

" They even pointed out the man that yon had oaaM 
in search of," replied lady Arundel ; "and all our la- 
diea of hooer conceived a violent jealousy for th»g|W- 
titnde that yo« iiw|iiMl in captain a^nidu" . 
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«Alir demanded Pocahootai. 
<* Yfii all," replied lady Arundel, *' and one in par< 
tiealar, who has aone claimi on the friendahip of ihe 



** And is it to secure him for this lady that the queen 
of England ia so desirous of choosing a husband for 
Pocahontas f But I thank her for her generous inttn- 
Ikma with regard to the son of lieutenant Rolfe." 
* Do yon consent, then, to hecome his wife ?" 
*' I Ant demand his promotion/' replied Pocahontas, 
with digaily ;** he is the son of a noUle mariner, of 
the lailhfal lieutenant of captain Smith. He is, as 
you have said, young, brave, and handsome ; and 1 
shoaid be happy to prove to his father thaX I am not 
angvateful ibr his attentions to me during our voyage 
ii«D JaoMstown to Plymouth. As ibr the lady who 
loves captain John Smith enough, without doubt, to 
aeoompany him to Virginia, and to abandon for him 
her hone and country, go tell her, madam, that Poca- 
hontas will not dispute -her place on board the admi- 
ial*s veasel." 

in ooBsequence of an explanation which took place 
the day before between captain Smith and lady Arun- 
del, it wae the intention of that lady to distress her af- 
flicted rival as much as possible ; but the pride of Po- 
caheptas humbled her so much, that she lell the room 
mere confused than triumphant at an interview, the 
ooDsequences of which her jealousy and malice had not 
considered, neither with regard to herself, nor the 
unfortunate Indian girl. 

The next day, Ultama,on visiting Pocahontas, found 
her occupied in writing — for this child of the de- 
sert, not content with merely satisfying her curiosity, 
had made rapid progress in ail the branches that could 
' ornament her raind, and enlighten her understand. 
ing. 

"Good news!'* exclaimed Ultama, "good nevvs; 
captain Smith set out this morning for Gravesend, in 
order to hasten the refitting of the third ship of his 
aquadion, and before new moon we will be on the 
ocean. Oh ! the more I see of this city and its pala- 
ces, the more I Iqng to be restored to my native fo- 
rests and wigwams. In all these edifices, of which 
the people are so vain, I feel a want of air ; and the 
weight of the stone, with which they are constructed, 
is on my heart/' 

•• In your extreme impatience to return home, Ulta- 
ma," asked Pocahontas, " could you depart without 
me V* 

" My impatience/' replied he, " would never urge 
me to that step, for did I not promise Powhatan to 
bring back his daughter ?" 

" Well," said Pocahontas/' make an oath to mo that 
nothing shall prevent you from restoring me to my fa- 
ther, living or dead, in myj^ridal robes, or in ray 
coffin ?" • 

*'I do swear! but why this oath? What danger 
threatens you, Pocahontas f Do you fear some new 
treason like that of captain Argal, who detained you 
on board his vessel till your father paid your ran- 
som!" 

** No/' replied she, ** but do not accuse captain Ar 
^al of treaaon. I oould have escaped at the time I 



appeared to be a captive ; for it was myself that made 
that agreement with him, in order to prevent Powha* 
tan from giving Opechacanou the liberty of putting to 
death our prisoners. I have not, at the present mo- 
ment, any more fear of being retained by the English 
against my will, than I had on the former occasion. 
I only dread the idea of being forgotten when I no 
longer ahall have a voiee to make, a second time, the 
same request of my father-^and when I shall not 
have the strength to raise my arois towards the 
ocean." 

*'What do you meant" demanded Ultama; **in 
less than a week we shall be on our way to our na- 
tive land." 

*' In less than a week I ahall be dead, Ultama ; but 
remember your oath. What I have just written is to 
solicit a last lavor of captain Smith. I do net now m- 
quiro him to reciprocate the love of Pocahontas ; to 
accept the offers of Powhatan, who, braving Opecha- 
canou, would have rendered his son- in- law more |ilv« 
erful than himself; no, all I desire of him is to give 
my cuiiin a place in his vessel, in order that my fother 
may not think that 1 have been detained by the Eng- 
lish, and ihat Opechacanou may not have another 
pretext for renewing a war so fatal to both na- 
tions." 

There was something so melancholy in these woids^ 
and the tone in which they were uttered, that Ultama 
hid his face in his hands to conceal his tears. Pocahon- 
tas pursued, " If captain Smith should refuse me this 
favor, which I think he cannot do, then, Ultama, you 
will perhaps obtain it of lieutenant Rolfo, by telling 
him it was on my account that the queen of England 
appointed his son governor of Jamestown ; but if he 
should refuse also, then you will procure it of an Eng- 
lish merchant at the price of all the jewels and orna- 
ment given us by the queen and captain Smith." 

" But/' said Ultama, " what makes you anticipate 
so near a death f What fatal warning have you had 
since yesterday f 

** Listen to me," continued Pocahontas j •* befora 
leaving Pawhmanrie, I wished to bid farewell to our 
Gods; in going, for the last time, to the altar of Qnis- 
ocan, to deposit a collar of shells beside the one sent 
there by my dying mother, I met old Outalissi, chief 
of the conjurors, who, afier vainly attempting to dis- 
suade me from my fatal voyage, in represent ing all the 
dangers to which I was exposed, by ray youth and in- 
expericnco, among a people opposed to our religion, 
said to me : 'A time may come, ray daughter, when, 
lo escape violence, injustice, or captivity, your only re- 
source will be in taking your own life. Here is a ta« 
llaman more powerful than the perfidy and oppression 
of the while people.' It was a portion of the poison- 
ous extract in which our warriors dip their arrows, 
most carefully preserved under the transparent gum 
of the persiraon. Until yesterday, this talisman had 
been concealed in my belt ; yesterday, the moment ar- 
rived to use it— I already feel it freesing the blood in 
my veins !" 

Ultama uttered a mournful exclamation, and asld, 
•* Pocahontas, in committing suicide, have you forgot, 
ten that your father will be inconsolate in seeing Ihe 
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corpM of his daughter f When he uks me if I have 
avenged her, and on whom, what shall I anawer 
himr 

«• Faithful friend of Powhatan/' replied Pocahontaa. 
** what vengeance dost thou owe me, even were I lo 
implore it V f , who have deaerted my country, my 
ijriendi, and my goda— -none ! I die with all my love, 
and thii love alone hat caused my death. Oh .' Uha- 
ma, remember that in dying I have required but one 
)>romise of thee. I have only to tell thee in what 
place I desire Powhatan to lay the last remains of his 
daughter. At the foot of mount Ussamack, where the 
-white men sought in vain for the mine of gold, is a 
grove of hickory and myrtle, which, at my request, 
captain Smith protected from the axe of his compan- 
ions. It is there that 1 found him many timea musing 
tNsside the waters of (he Maihapromy, under the thick 
Ibliage that was gently agitated by the wind. He, far 
from frowning when I thoughtlessly interrupted his 



will be sweeter in this grove than elsewhere, and I 
am sure that captain Smith, on his retam to Virginti, 
will repair there again occasionally. When the pooO' 
ranee sings, he will remember my legend, and aiNiie> 
limes, perhaps, will imagine that it is the aonl of iN». 
cahontas that has borrowed, in her turn, the aong t£ 
the bird to speak to him she loved." 

But already the voice of Pocahontas was growiog 
faint, and her last words were drowned in the aobs of 
her father's friend. These aoba were heard by aome 
of the aervanta that the queen had given the Aneri- 
can princess during her stay in London, and on enter- 
ing her apartment, they ran immediately in search of 
medical aid. Thia aid, ineffectual in deatroying the 
poiaon, prolonged its aad eOecis, for it is related in the 
history of the time, that Pocahontas had three daya of 
suffering before she expired. 

/^ Ultama kept his word. Two months after the death 
of the unfortunate American girl, the Indiana of Vir- 



•fltoB of conqoeat and glory, would make me ait down ^gioia descried on Chesapkake bay, the flag of Sir John 
beside him. to teach me the words of his native Ian* Smith ; and when he entered the harbor, they reoog- 
guage ; then, when evening began to throw ita shades , /nized on the deck the admiral and their brother Ulia- 
around ua, and when the bird we c&ll pocorance, aeb ^a. Every one was astonished at the sadaeas which 
op the mournful cry which gives the winged visiters Las universally visible. They asked why Pbcahootas 
its name, he would delight in hearing me relate how ^as not there to salute the shore of her native land ; 
Ihia mysterious and solitary bird lends its voice to the/ the ooflin of the Indian maid was placed before th«B, 
lamentations of an American princess who died of an and thorough cheeks of the children of the forest, and 
unfortunate love. It seems to me that my last sleel^ the sons of the sea, alike were wet with tears. 
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One longer look, and then, again, farewell ! 
So long companion of my wandering way — 
So long attendant on my lonely hours — 
How lovelier, far, when I shall part with thee ! 
How oft, sweet, silent friend, whose dreamy eyes 
Still met my own whenever I turned to thee— 
How often, gazing, have I felt my heart 
Subdued and softened to the quiet tone 
Of thy serenest musing — every care 
Subside in peace, and passion stand rebuked 
Within the presence of those dove like eyes !— 
My wandering thoughts reclaimed, atid fancy led 
Back to the find, believing days of youth, 
Wnen all seemed such as thou must sure have been / 
Blest world, where guile and selfishness were not. 
But eyes like thine grew bright at others' joy, 
And lips that suffered, plead for others* woe ! 
. When youth perennial glowed upon the cheek, 
And beauty was the reaox of the mind — 
The mind all radiant with celestial light — 
The skies themselves were brighter, and the earth 
Enjoyed the influence of a nearer heaven!-— 
Blest days, that were not, and that may not be ! 
Yet sure fAou wast — and loved — and suficred — thou, 
With look too lovely for the taint of earth. 



Which should have fled thee, as from spirits pure 

All evil influence, or as shadows fly 

Before the rising of the radiant day ! 

Thau leasf— and Guido saw thee, happy, he 

On earth beholding visions of the skies ! — 

But happier thus to give to future time. 

Vision no other eyes nor time could see ! 

No oiheseyes — blest artist! — for in kirn 

The beauty dwelt that fell on all he saw, 

Which, like the medium of prismatic glass. 

Arrayed creation in a rainbow dress ! 

One longer look, and then, sweet face, farewell ! 

Deep in my heart reflected still to live — 

The dream of days forever past recall. 

And hope of hoars — which I have ceased to hope ! 

I would not vulgar eyes should gaze on thee. 
With listless arrogance, nor common lips 
With coarser praises speak thy charms ; 
But she who holds communion with thee now — 
Her*s is a heart to sympathize with thine-— 
(Whose lips shall mock the ruble's of thine own. 
Whose eyes reflect the loveliness of thine>— 
; With her I leave thee — silent friend, farewell f 
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THE SECOND PAPER. 



KORNER, 



Thi short bat splendid career of Ca&l Tbiodoe 
KoRNiR, the poet-warrior of modem Germany, is not 
I rabject of familiar acquaintance to the American, 
or. indeed to the English reader. A few of Korner's 
fogiiive pieces from De Leier und de Schvertt and his 
celsbnited *' Sword Song" have appeared in English 
garb, and afford concIuBive proof of his talents; but 
the Tsnatility of his genius, the depth of hia patriotism, 
tbe brilliancy of hia diversi/ied career, and the particu- 
liiiof his early death, are unknown to many who boast 
.•a intimacy with the literature of continental Europe. 
The memory of Korner is regarded by his countrymen 
with enthusiastic admiration; and he deserved their 
lore, fur the entire purposes of his soul were devoted 
to the well-being of his beloved native land. His 
cifly prospects of a brilliant career were oversha- 
dowed by the cloud that hung over Germany during 
tbe Napoleon war ; he forsook his flowery path, and 
darted into the " steel-driven'* battle-field. But the 
poetry that pervaded his mind burst forth even in the 
boor of danger ; the claims of his country furnished his 
AQse with employment, and several of hia choicest 
gems were produced amidst the excitement of the 
coning fight He died the death of a warrior, at the 
age of twenty-two, and was buried in the woodland, 
with the honora of war. 

Koroer waa born at Dresden on the twenty- third of 
December, 1791. There was nothing in hia early 
yoDlb to indicate a probability of hia future eminence 
either as a poet or a soldier; he excelled in the gym- 
oaitic exercises of the schools, and evinced a thorough 
knowledge of dancing, horsemanship, fencing, and 
•wimming, before he became acquainted with the sob- 
iletiea of mathematics, which, with history and natural 
philosophy, constituted the course of his serious studies; 
he objected to the trouble attendant on a knowledge 
of the tongues, and his hatred of the French language 
io particular waa obstinate and fixed. He inherited 
the national partiality to rontic, and soon became 
nnsterof the violin and guitar; he was a skilful 
driDghtoman ; and delighted in the European pastime 
of tomery. Hia father, a Saxon counsellor of appeals, 
aaaociated with the literati of^ day; Goeihe and 
Scbiller were frequent visiters ; and the liallads of the 
latter poet tempted the young Korner to essay his hand 
io the construction of various humorous verses upon 
kK»l and temporary aflairs. Schiller died while 
Korner waa in his boyhood ; the young poet lost an 
attached and naeful friend : but he was surrounded 
^the choice spiriuof the northern climes, and there- 
fere suflered hot little from the deprivation. The 



Danish poet Ochlenschlagcr, the hintorian Dippokf, 
who also died young, the pastor Roller, professor Fis- 
cher, of the Saxon Ritter academy, and Ernest von 
PAiel, an intelligent and accomplished colonel in the 
Prussian army, vvere amongst the frienda and private 
tutors who contributed to form the growing mind ef 
Korner. ^ 

When he had attained his seventeenth year, he se- 
lected the art of mining as the maip object of hia 
future study, with a prospeciive idea of making it hia 
profrssion. Werner, the Counsellor of Mming at 
Freybuig, where Korner commenced bis studies, and 
professor Lampadios. with other distinguished men, 
took much interest in the welfare ef the young student; 
who entered into the practical details of a minec'a 
life with much enthusiasm, till he was seduced from 
his laborious path by the temptations offered to hia 
notice by the auxiliaries, chemistry, geology, and mi- 
neralogy. In the practice of these sciences, he soon 
acquired a proficiency that excited the surprise of the 
professors, and earned him a proportionate fame. 

Before he had reached his twentieth year, he made 
a pedestrian tour through the Oberlanssitz, in the Si- 
lesian monntaina, and made extraordinary addiiiooa to 
his stock of practical experience, besides gaining the 
friendship of many celebrated men. 

About thia time, a serious change came over the 
spirits of young Korner, owing to the violeiit death of 
a fellow student to whom he wna enthusiastically at- 
tached. Schneider was a roan of vigorous mind, but 
of a dark and melancholy temperament, with more 
than a usual share of that superstitious gloom and 
morbid fancy which mark the German character. 
He exercised a powerful influence over the young and 
ardent Korner, who made him the depositary of hia 
secreU. and the partaker of his sorrows and his joys. 
The friends were skating together, and while dashing 
rapidly along over the surface of the frozen lake, the 
ice suddenly gave way, and his friend Schneider was 
snatched from his side to instant death. Another 
friend, a gay and promising artist, also met his fate at 
ihe same time; and the eight of the senseless bodies of 
his dear associates thus suddenly deprived of life pro- 
duced a sad and lasting impression on Korner*B vivid 
imagination. The tone of his poetical efiSirts assumed 
a melancholy but impassioned accent ; the light piecea 
natural to a young poet's pen, were discontinued ; he 
produced a series of spiritual sonnets, and con 'em- 
plated the production of a •• Pocket Book for Chria- 
tiana," but was eventually diverted from his design 
by the excitement of an active life. 
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He proposed to take a mtneralogical tour, on foot, 
to the Hariz mouDtaina, bat was prevented by a dight 
lameneM. He removed to Leipzig for (he farther pro- 
lecution of his studies, and diligently labored in (he 
sdeoce of botany, and the prosecution of philosophy, 
history, and anatooiy. Several incidents occurred, 
during (bis portion of his life, of a nature peculiar to 
the pursuits of German students in general ; he was 
involved in the quarrels of the two parties, ** Reno- 
misten and Studenten;" he published a volume of 
poems entitled *' Blossoms ;" suffered severely by a 
tertian fever ; became a member of an JE$thetic society 
(a term invented by Baumgarten, and meaning " the 
philosophy of beauty,**) joined a lady, a physician, and 
•B artisi, in producing a little periodical called, *' Tea 
leaves;" established a poetical association; joined 
Ike Macaria,a social and literary society ; and became 
invdved in quarrels with the superiors by refusing to 
■nbmit to seme coercive measures which he declared 
4lo be unjust 

After a short residence in Berlin, Korner, at the 
age of twenty, went to Vienna, under a combination 
of ftvorable auspices. Cheered by the friendship of 
Humboldt and Schlegel, he launched boldly furlh into 
the world of letters, and devoted the chiefest porlien 
of his time to poetry and dramatic productions. His 
Urst essays consisted of two one act pieces, in alezan* 
drtnes, called The Bride, and The Green Domino, both 
of which were acted with much success. He bestowed 
great labor and attention on a hibtorical tragedy 
called Conradin, but never completed it, being aware 
that the nature of the plot would have called forth 
the censor's interdiction ; and Korner wrote for the 
stage, and languished fur the fame attendant upon the 
public's applause. Aficr the production of another 
twry succesfful farce, called The Night Watch, ho de- 
termined to devote his pen to subjects of a passionate 
and tragic nature. A tale of Hcinrich von Kleist's 
was, with some alterations, worked up into a drama 
in three acts, called Toni. Soon af\er followed a ter- 
rific tragic piece, in one act, called The Expiation. 
He now considered himself prepared to venture on 
the production of the Hungarian Leonidas, Zriny 
This was followed by an appalling drama, called 
Hedwig, and a tragedy called Rosamund, taken from 
English history. His last dramatic work of a serious 
kind, Joseph Heydcrich^ was founded on a real incident, 
the self sacrifice of a brave Austrian subaltern officer, 
who devoted his own life to save that of his lieutenant 
He still found time, notwithstanding these works, to 
produce three comic pieces. The Counnfrom Bremen^ 
The Officer of the Guard, and The Governess : as also 
two operas, The Fisher Girl, or Hatred and Love; and 
the Four Years* Post, as well as several small poems ; 
and he also concluded an opera commenced some time 
before — The Miners. Part of an opera which ho had 
written for Beethoven, The Return of Ulysses, was 
also ready, and he had, likewise prepared a qiultilude 
of plans, both of small and largo pieces. 

The whole of his productions eiperienced a recep- 
tion far bejrond his expectations. The public feeling 
•bowed itself the most enthusiastically at the first re- 
preaentationof Zriny. The author was called to appear 



before the audience in person — an honor altogether 
unusual in Vienna. But the single voices of oartain 
critical judges, the favorable opinion of the judicioiu 
few, was yet more gratifying to his feeliogs. Tha 
friendly judgment of Goethe reached him from alar; 
and, by bis influence, The Bride, The Oreen Domino^ 
and The Expiation were brought out at Weimar, with 
porticnlar care and with eminent success. 

This was the happiest, and notwithstanding tha 
brilliancy of his military career, the brigheat portkn 
of Komer*B life. His father, in the biographical aketch 
prefixed to his collection of poems, puUiahed ander 
the title of " The Lyre and the Sword," terms hie ■(»- 
joum at Vienna the fruition of a world of j«yy. Besidea 
the glory of his eminently successful career, and his in- 
timacy with the great literary and the literary great, he 
enj.)yed the fascinations of the most refined female 
society, at the houses of the celebrated female poet 
Caroline Pichler and Madame de Pereira. Several 
visits were paid to the country seat of his godmother 
the duchess of Courland, near Altenburg; and a cer- 
tain fair lady of Vienna, whose name has not transpired, 
conceived a violent passion for the gay poet, and "en- 
chained him by the charms ef beauty and of aoul/* 
In consequence of the succees of his *' Zriny," he was 
appointed poet to the court theatre— a preferment of 
sufficient emolument to ensure him a living income. 

Nothing now remained to bless the favorite of for- 
tune but the completion of his nuptials with the object 
of his love, who had also endeared herself to the 
bosom of Korner*s father. But tho cry of" Liberty" 
resounded through the land; the presence of the 
French provoked the execrations of the people, who 
refused longer to endure the interference of Napoleon. 
Korner determined to sacrifice his assurance of happi- 
ness ; and devote himself to the deliverance of hia 
country, to whom ho offered his life, " crowned with 
the flowery wreaths of friendship, love, and joy." The 
following extracts from his own tragedy of Zriny em- 
body his sentiments upon the occasion, the tendemeos 
and heroism of which demand our approbation. 

JURANITSCH. 

Bat first I must the greater pledge redeem. 

For which I stand indebted to my country: 

My heart, my love, my feelings, and my thoughts. 

These, my sweet bride, are thine, and shall remain so: 

But what men call their life, tho span of time 

That I may breathe within this lower world. 

This is the sole tK)£8C6KiGn of my country! 

My love is all eternal ; and on high 

I can bo thine, thine undisturb*d, thine only! 

But this high feeling for my native land 

Can finish only with my latest struggle. 

Whatever I am indited to my country, 

I can repay it only^^ring life, 

And will do so. 1*11 seek my bride on high. 

And with divinest transports meet her there. 

Since I shall leave no duty undischarged.^- 

Fly without me, and think, when you are saved. 

In softest bitterness of tears, on one 

Who loved you once so warmly and so well. 

Yet threw aside his fondest dream of bliss 
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Wbeo a eooeeni'd the weliara of hi* oonntry ! 
Wcep'it ihoaf I pfttn thee — jet I would not do m; 
Thill ■« my love w not leM werm than thine ; 
Til ihii indoeti me to Deke the offering. 
Hit I devote mytelf to death were little—* 
Mf lift i oft have Tentiirad in the hanrd, 
Btt iWt I do 10, 'mid ■offa joy -and plearare, 
'Aljd bappioem and highcat earthly blin» 
Thii ii the struggle, this deservea the prize — 
MyoooDtry may be proud of such on ofieiiog. 



Major Ton Lutzow had announced his formation of 
« »rpi of Free Yagers, at Breslau, and at his call, 
ipecimeos of all classes'— literati, landholders, artists, 
oSeen who had served in the Prussian army, and 
udeot youths of every station in society, flocked to his 
nndard. Korner joined the corps, in the month of 
Much, 1813. and was present at ihe oonsecraiion in a 
Ti^e church not far from Zobten. . A choral hymn 
viitien by Korner was sung by all present ; the venc- 
23ble ptitor of the place made a powerful address, and 
ttfniniitered the oath— to spare neither their wealth 
fior their lives for the cause of mankind, of their coun- 
ty, lad their religion — and to go cheerfully to victory 
V to death. The oath was enthusiastically sworn, and 
ifae good old man fell upon his knees, and implored 
God to shower a blessing on His combatants. Martin 
lotfaer** soul-moving hymn concluded this imposing 
Blenoity. The Lutzow free corps deserved the good 
opiiiioD of their country ,* they were a voluntary asso- 
ciatjoo, but remarkable for their activity, energy, and 
enterpriie. Several of these independent yagers made 
t TOW neither to cut their hair nor their beards till 
tby had driven the French out of Germany — a vow 
^Mh they punctually fulfilled. 

Komer's perfection in athletic Gzercises, zeol and 
ponctQality in the performance of his duty, and joyous 
iliiposiiioQ at the social board, soon rendered him a 
popoUr member of the yager corps ; the poet of ober- 
ya^r (Serjeant- major) was bestowed upon him shortly 
after the formation, and in less than five weeks he 
Vtt elected lieutenant by the universal suffrages of 
^ comrades. 

Id the hour of danger, the muses smiled on Korner. 
'^ following version of his beautiful *< war-song** 
dennnds our utmost praise ; it is translated by G. F. 
Kichardsoo, a distinguished German scholar; Lord 
Fnncis Leviaon Gower has also given a version of 
the tame poem. 

WAR SONG; 

^Ntm on ik€ Morning of the Batlh of Dannoberg, 
lfayl2, 1813. 

Darkly dawning, death enahrouded 

Breaks the great, the dreadful day; 
And the swn, all cold and douded, 

lights ne on oar gory way. 
In yon hoats thai now a ssem bl e , 

Falea of mighty empiree Ke ; 
And die lota already tremMe, 
At they east Ihe brawn die ! 
* «hie1imir,aaildawnaoDiMiww, 
hifobu t» joiii heart and hand la the tow, 
^he««»wiia»w»]i?e; tobetrvaifwadi^! 



Behind ne— in the gloom of night. 
Lie defeat, disgrace, and shame ; 
All, wherewith the tyrant might 

Disgrace our nation and our name. 
Our native tongue was all profaned ; 
Our country's temples overthrown ; 
Our faith destroy'd ; our honor stain*d ; 
And could we weep these glories gone t 
No! vengeance inspired us to join heart and hand. 
To avert heaven's curse from our loved native land* 
And to save her Palladium, ere yet it was flown ! 



Before us — what bright scenes are given ! 

The glorious future's golden dreams ; 
And see! through opening galea of heaven. 

The lovely light of freedom gleama! 
German arts again shall meet us, . 
German songa dispel our gloom f 
All that's great again shall greet as; 
All that's fair again shall bloom. 
But a horrid uncertainty rests on yon strife. 
And though glory's the prise, yet the stake ia lilh; 
And our vicloriea but hasten at on to the lamh. 

.Yet with God we'll seek the field, 
There devote our latest breath ; 
Our lives an offering we will yield. 

And brave thro' Him the power of death! 
Yes, 10 save thine ancient glory. 
Fatherland, weUl die for thee! 
Those we love shall tell our story. 
Those our deaths shall render ftee; 
And the tree of thy freedom immortal shall bloom. 
Even though its fresh branches shall wave o'er oar 

tomb, 
Hear,0 our country, our offering for thee! 



Turn your looks yet homewards, where 
Love was wont, erewhile, to bloom. 
Ere the tempest of despair 

Swept its blossoms to the tomb! 
And if tears unbidden come. 

Tears disgrace not valor's eye ; 
Waft one kiss to love and borne. 
Then commend their cause on high ! 
All the fond lips for our safely that pray; 
All the loved hearts that bleed for us to-day ; 
Comfort and succor them, God of the sky ! 



Now, then— fVesh to yonder fight. 

Turn with eager heart and brow; 
AU of earth has ta'en its flight. 

Even heaven forsakes us now! 
Then let every valiant brother 

Prove himself a hero here. 
True hearui see again each other: 
Now. farewell to all most dear! 
Hath! hear ye the shooli and the tfaandem beiita fit^ 
Ob, hnthent on* to deadi and to glory ! ^QO g IC 
And waV ti»«e in another, and happier ■phtKfrf 
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The " Prayer duriDg ihe Biilile/' compoaed upon 
ihe Mine occMion. deaervee to follow. The tnmala- 
4ioQ ia by the aame hand. 

Father, I call on thee! 
VThile the smoke of the firing envelopea my aighr. 
And the lighininga of alaughter are wing'd on their 
flight, 

Leader of battlea, I call on thee! 

Father, oh lead me! 
Lead me to vict'ry, or lead me to death ! 
Lord, 1 yield to tbee my breaih ! 

Loid, aa thou wilt, ao Wad ma! 

God, I aeknpwledge thM! 
In the groTo where the leaToa of the autamn are fad- 
ing, 
Aa here 'mid the atorma of the load cannonading. 

Fountain of Ioto, 1 acknowledgo thee! 

Father, oh blcaa me ! 
I oonmit my life to the will of heaven. 
For thon cantt take it aa thoa haat given. 

In life and death, oh bleaa me! 

Father, I praiae tbee!^ 
Thia ia no atrife for the gooda of ihia world ; 
For freedom alone ia our banner unfurrd. 

Thus, falling or conquering, 1 praiae thee ! 

God, I yield myaelf to thee ! 
When the thundera of battle are load in their atrife, 
And my opening reioa pour forth my life, 

Gud, I yield myaelf to ihee! 

The free corpa diatinguiahed themteWea in the war, 
and Korner, during ihe second month, waa appointed 
adjutant by Major von Luts^m, who knew his worth, 
and wialied his presence on an expedition towards 
Thuhngia which he waa about to take, with but three 
aquadrona of his cavalry. The French were annoyod 
by the vigilance of these troopa. who cat off their 
oouriers nmi their aoppliea of uin munition- Napoleon 
ordered ihe destruction ol the whole corps, and desired 
his generals t<i effect this object al all hHzards; and 
oniered. aa a deterring example to the German volun> 
teera, that not a man should be left alive! During 
an armi>iire, which saved the life and f triunesol the 
duke of Ptidua, the Luiziw corps were surrounded 
near Leipzig, at twilighi. by a superior force; and 
«iid when Komer rude lorward to demand an expla 
nation, the commander of the enemy answered by 
etnking him with hia sword. A general attack wa» 
made upon the Lmiow cavalry before they had drawn 
a aabre; the majir waa aaved by the C?oaaacka. and 
fled with the largest portion of his troopa to the right 
bank of the Elbe, where the infantry of hia corpa were 
already collected. 

Korner. severely wounded in the head by the com- 
manding ofBrer of the enemy, fled to a neighboring 
"wood, lie had scarcely time to bind up his wound 
when tie perceived a troop of the enemy in full chaae. 



Hia preaence of mind aaved hia life; he enlled oat, 
in a load voice, aa if ordering hia men lo chaige, 
- fourth squadfon.advancel" The enemy droMied a 
aurpriae, and galloped back to their oooaradea. 

Komer paat the night in the wood, and, doaptte the 
pain of hia woood, hia burning thirat, and atior ex- 
haoation of bodily aCrength, ancceeded in framing the 
heaatifal aonnet, of which the following ia • tnnda* 



FAREWELL TO UFE. 

My deep wornid boma— my pale lipa qiiak« ia daoih ; 
I fcal my fainting heart reaign ill atrile. 
And rea«hmg now the limit of my life. 

Lord, to thy will I yield my parting biaath! 

Tet many a dream hath charm'd my yoathfol af« : 
And moat life*a fairy viaiona all depart f 
Oh, anraly no ! lor all that flrad my haorC 

To rapture here, ahall live with me on high. 

And that fair Ibrm that won my aorlieat vow. 
That my yoong apirit priiad all aba above. 
And DOW adored aa freedom, now aa lora, 

Scanda in aerapbic gaim before ma now; 

And M my fading aa n aaa fade away. 

It backooB ma, on high, to raalma of andlam day! 

Komer, for aomo time, had bean oppreaaed with aha- 
dows of impending ill and atrange preaentimmita of ! 
early death. When he doaed hia eyea in the dark aoli> 
tadea of the wood, he expected to awake no more ; the 
numbers of poeay cheered him aa he lay, and the Unaa 
of the above aonnet were ao firmly impreaaed npon hia 
mind that he repeated them to the peaaanta who diaoo- 
vered him ia the early moming. Theae men, who bd- 
longed to the province, had been bribed byaoBBOof the 
fugitive cavalry to aearch the wood lor a wounded 
oflicer ; they conducted him, weak from the loaa of blood 
to the neighboring village of Grota Zschocher, and 
a< curely aecreted him. although the enemiea* troopa 
were quartered there, and a atrict aearch w*aa made 
by their cavalry for the missing adjutant, who waa 
known to have a large sum ol money, belonging to 
the Luiz'>w troopa, concealed upon hia person. 

His wounds, well tended by a country surgeon, 
began to heal, and he endeavored to return to his 
friends at Leipzig, but the city waa occupied by the 
French, and the eoncealroent of any number of the 
proscriued band of the Lutanw corpa was forbidden 
under pain of death. But Komer, aided by warm- 
hearted and cool-headed frienda, waa carried aafely 
into Leipzig, and comfortably provided till he waa 
suflicienily recovered to rejoin hia corps. Aller a 
perilouM travel through a country entirely occupied by 
ihe enemies' troopa, and annoyed by the pain of his 
wound, which br<»ke out afreah daring hia journey, he 
aucceeded in joining hia friends 

On the right bank of the Elbe, above Hamburg, 
Korner loiind ihe Lutaow Iree corpa, aa part of Gene- 
ral von Watmoden*s army opposed to Davouat, who 
occupied Uiimburg with considerable force. On the 
seventeenth of August the armistice c«fOvluded ; mud 
Korner celebrated the re-commencement of boaiiUuei 
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hf bif oelebrated tong. called *«Men aod Boys," 
wUch ii DOW coiuidereii one of the natiooal longfl of 
GerviDjr. We ofler a iaithfal and spirited trantlalioD 
«f ihii itimng lyric. 

WAR SONG. 

Hm nalioiif arife. and the itonn is near ; 

Wbtrs ii the oowaid who tiembles with fear f 

Unm then the wretch who would ahrink fitMn hb 
vow, 

Who woald linger affrighted, and hide himfelf now f 
tboo art a baee and a piiifal wight ! — 
No German amid ihall thy love reqvite, 
Nor ihall oiler the cap, nor the kiao of delight : 
Boi ahe will apnm aoch a wreteh from her eight ! 

WhcQ we. at tho dark and the midnight hoar. 
An awake, and abroad in the atormandthe 
Guat thoa be eootented, in timea like theaa, 
Ibttetch thy haae limba upon ooachea of eaaej 
O thoa art, Ac 

WkflD thecall of the trampet oar aara hath riven, 
Aod pieroed throagh oor aoola like the thnndeia of 

heaTon— 
Curt ihoo at the ball and the theatre throng. 
Aid delight thy baae apirit with dance and with aongf 
O thoo art, dlEc. 

Whm the heat of the day hath oar atrength beiefl. 
And we scarce have a drop of cold water left- 
doit thou at the feaat and the banquet recline, 
Aod qoaff of thy Ibe'a the Frenchman's wine? 
O thoa art, ^. 

Wben we, in the preas of the deadly fight. 
Hits breathed oar last prayer for oar souVs delight — 
Cimt thou he contented to parchase with gold 
Tbs carew of a wanton, ao hollow, ao cold 7 

O thoa art, d^ 

When balls are hissing and lances are ringing, 
And death in a thousand shapes is springing— 
Cum ihoo at the card-table practiae thy skill, 
Mighted to capCHre— the king with spadille ? 
O thou art, dkc 

And when in the conflict we yieW our breath, 
Afid welromeoar fate— a soldier's death, 
THmi iBiiy'si hide thee away in thy silken vest. 
With all the despair of a cowaid oppreet! 

For a coward's life and death are thine — 

NoRfrman maid for thee shall pioe— 

No German song thy praise aasign. 

Nnrcap be filled for ihee with wine, 

Whtt hast fled from thy post in ttie patriot line. 

The shove aong, with other produciiooa of Korni^r. 
"* been set to moaic by the immortal Weber; boi n 
*tt originally adapted by the author tf> one of ihr 
popular oelodiea uf the country, the ample yet nervous 



melody of which reached the hearts of the buld war- 
riora to whom his souUmoving words were addressed. 
He devoted the chief part of his leisure to the pniduc- 
tton of these martial effusions; he also coilecied the 
poems of other writers thai he deemed worihy the 
notice of German warriors, and employed himaelf in 
procuring suitable melodies for them. His exertiona 
were appreciated by a people ever alive to genial ex- 
citement, and his comrsdes and superiors knew that 
he Ibttght not the worse for his poetical iadolgen- 
ciea. 

The free corpaaoon came into operation; and Komar 
wrote hie last On the morning of the twenty-sixth 
of Augnat, he pencilled hia celebrated ** Song of the 
Sword,** on some blank leaves in hia pocket book, and 
waa reading them lo his comrades when the aignal ibr 
attack waa made In a akirmiah with a Ibraging party 
belonging to the French, on the high road froaa Schwe- 
rin to Gadebuach, abuat half a mile from Roaenburg, 
he received a bail from a flying liralleor. The bullet 
passed through the horse's neck, entered his abdomen, 
woaiided the liver and spine and immediately de> 
prived him of life. Hia frienda raiaed him op, and 
earned him off despite the continued fire of the rally- 
ing enemy. It was ihas that the warrior poet met the 
death he had ao often antidpaied, and dwelt on with 
ao much enibusiasm. 

He wse buried with all the hooora of war, beneath 
an oak of high and beauteoua growth, near the village 
of Wobbelin. His deeply aflected brethren in arma 
dag hia grave beneath the hanging branches of thi% 
bis iavOTire tree, and carved his name upon its stem. 
The oak, with forty -eight square roods of the aurroand- 
ing ground, waa afterwards presented by the duke of 
Mecklenburg Schweren to the father of Komer. with 
suflScient stone and chalk for the erection of an enclo- 
Ming wall, and when the ei pulsion of the French 
ensured the safety of ihe lombs of German warrittrs, 
an iron monuiDeni, from a design by Thurmeyer. the 
iUBSier of Ihe Dresden work*, was delivered from the 
Riiyal Foundry ai Berlin. The sides of this national 
loken are graced with appropriate inscnpiions ; the 
lyre and thi* sword repmie upon the front of the altar, 
nnd the luUeMriiig appusiie qai»lalion from his own 
IKiemof "Our Faiherlaiid," stauda coovpicuous upon 
•»iie of ihe squares. 

Fatherland! we'll die for ihee! 

Thine we iuve ehali lell our story, 
Thoee our deaih^ Khali render free ; 
ind Ihe troe of thy freediHn immortal shall bloom, 
l£vea though its young branches shall wave o'er oar 
tomb. 

Thus at the early age of iwenty4wo. fell Carl The- 
•Mlor Korner, the a<;coinplished scholar, the devoted 
patnot, the gallsnt soldier, aod the minstrel chieC 
HiR memory dwells in the hearta of his countrymen, 
A ho ven<^raie his worih.and name him as their patriot 
laint One of his comrades, who committed his body 
M the earth, being placed iu a dangerous post in battle 
« f«*w days after, ru-ihed madly upon the enemy aa he 
uttered the words, ** Korner, 1 follow thee!" and died. 
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with many t^^onnda. Hii name wm Von Barenhont ; 
and another, more known to fame, the noble Friesen. 
v,ho aMirted to bring the body of Komer from the 
place where he received his death- wound, died within 
tiz months in a similar way. 

The poetry of Korner Undoubtedly is framed in 
imitation of ihe style of the man who first inspired 
him with Parnassian love— Schiller. His poems of a 
martial character are commonly most diatmguished; 
fhey all breathe a high spirit of heroism, a strong hatred 
of tyranny and oppression, and a deep sympathy for 
ike afflictions of his suffering country. His miscella- 
neous pieces will also be found to exhibit some of the 
most admired graces of refined and elegant poetry. 
His few prose tales are very beautiful compositions, 
and induce us only to regret that he has left no more 
examples of this delightful style of writing. But his 
dramas are considered his highest eflforts, and these 
display, in the most striking manner, the power and 
fertility of his mind. He appears to have essayed every 
species of dramatic composition— to have attempted 
fcrce, opera, comedy, and tragedy, and to have suc- 
ceeded alike in all. In comedy, hU pioducUons were 
exceedingly admired, and he was considered by dis- 
tinguished critics to possess that genuine via comica, 
which is the basis of all dramatic efforts of this kmd 



whfle in tragedy, the merila of hia piecea iniured him 
the most subvtantia! emoluments, and the most flatten 
ing hoDOTi ; and he was rewarded at once with Hi* 
approbation of the public, the patronage of (he court, 
and the favorable opinion of the moat distinguished 
writers and critics. 

His collected works consist of four considerable 
volumes, varying in their degrees of interest and at- 
traction, according to the nature of their subject ; bat, 
allowing for the imperfections necessarily incident lo 
youthful efforui, all bearing the impress of high poetic 
genius. And when we refieet on the vartous stodifli, 
avocations, and purauils of the author, and cowidar 
that in addition to his academical career he also die- 
charged the duties of a military lift? and that kfa 
various attainments were acquired, and he hisaself 
snatched away at the early age of twenty-two, we 
cannot refiise our highest admiration of an imtnee 
of early genius, which is probably unrivalled, and 
certainly unsurpasseS in the annala of litefary dS»' 
tinction. 

Reader, we find that it is impossible to oondnde 
our notice of the writings of Korner in this number, 
and must tiicrefere postpone Ihe remainder of am 
critical remukt and extracts till wa meet agaiflu 

w. B. a 
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I BCAK them tell of melody— • 

The music of the trembling string. 
That fills the soul with ecstacy. 

And gives the lenging spirit wing 
To soar beyond its mortal Jiome, 

And revel in those realms afar, 
Where silent fancy loves to roam, 

When evening lights her vesper star ; 
Of harp's that breathe the sweetest tone 

By morUl hand untouch'd — alone ; 
Of lips and strings that own the power 

To light the spirits darkest hour ;— 
I hear them tell of tears that fall 

Upon the chords of mournful strain, 
Whilst breathing forth Uie songs that call 

The days of childhood baek again ;-— ^ 
But net for me the ringing lute, 

1^ turn the tbeoght eo^vanish'dl yeen; 
» «• atoek iMd lip are n«ti» 



Then comes a melody for teart; 

It breathes along the lakes dim shore- 
It comes from out the breaking wave— 

'Tis warbled when the daylight's o'er, 
From mountain crag, and cliff, and cave ; 

'Tis nature's song — I hear it now. 
Binding the past around my brow ; — 

What voice is this so sad and low t 
I know but one could wake sueh strain, 

And she was buried long ago- 
Life cannot move those lips again. 

Oh, 'tis the power that music hath 
To rend the airy veil apart, 

That hangs across life's trodden path. 
And wave the past back on the heart;— 

It wakens saitles— it wakens te a i a ■ 

It bnists the tonb of buried y eai e 

Ic stin up feeliiifi^ undefined, OqIc 

▲Bd.MAhM a iihMi^m fif llMr ilM^O 
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HORRIBLE ACCOUNT OF THE PLAGUE AT MALTA, IN 181»- 



KYX WITNESS. 



God of the just nnd g^aardian of the fvec, 
Wbtt Bcenet arue on my aBguisbed memory. 



Hating been in Malta in the year 1813, daring 
the pre?aleDCe of the plague in that island, and hav- 
iag seen no description of ita ravage tince my arrival 
io this country, I am indoced to give a brief account 
«f in appearance, progresa, and termination. 

About the beginning of May, 1813, a rumor waa 
pffopagated tbs< the ptegue had made iu appearance 
ia the oify of IjS Valette, the capital of Malta. Thia 
lepeit was treated with ridicule by the Maltese Ikcul* 
If, and wifh inerriment by the populace. However, 
in a lew daya, symptoma of sickneas exhibited them- 
BBtves in {be bonae of a person who had recently 
lee^ved some leather from tbe Levant. This man's 
child was taken ill, and died suddenly. His wife 
ihared the aane firte; and, after being carried to the 
quaramine hoapital, or lazaretto, be too fell a sacrifice 
to tbe unknown disease. The dissolution of this 
ftimly crested for some time an alarm, which waver- 
ed between hope and fear, till all at once the pestilence 
burst forth in varxous parts of the town. Amusements 
iuslantly ceased, and places of public worship were 
Aut up; for it waa confidently asserted, that infected 
perwns havfaoig gone thither, communicated the evil 
to the multitude, and thereby coadoced to iu general 
difcioo. 

The unuaual beat of tbe sun at this time, joined 
with the want of sea breezes, rendered La Valette so 
iniDlerably dimgreeable, that many of the bigher 
eiders suddenly departed into the interior of the 
iriand; but, notwithstanding all their precautions, 
fiiey carried the plague along wiih them. Tn the 
early stages of ita progress, tiie victims of this disease 
Kogerad about a week before they expired ; but now 
it became aa virulent, that a roan fell lifeless in the 
■treat. People observed him stsgger, reel round, and 
sink in convulsions, but none would venture near 
him ; life was dear to all, and there was no power to 
compel them. Persuasion was used in vain, for it 
was immediately retorted, " go yourself r One might 
as well ask them to raise a lion from his slumber, as 
10 bear tbe victim to bis grave. 

Prohibitory orders were now issued, forbidding all 
persons to appear in the streets, with the exception of 
those who had passports from the governor or the 
board of health ; the consequence of this necessary 
precaution seemed te be, that the disease abated con- 
siderably, and very nearly ceased to exist. But while 
the rigor of the quarantine was relaxing, and the in- 
tercourse of business renewing, the plague suddenly 
reappeared. This was owing to the reprehensible ^ 
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avarice of mercenary individuaU, who had been env^ 
ployed to burn the furniture, clothes, dec. belonging 
to infected houses, but who, instead of effectually 
performing their duty, had secreted some articles of 
value and some wearing apparel, which they now 
sold (o needy people, who, ignorant of the consequencer 
strutted in the splendid garb of pestilence to a name- 
less grave. 

The plaguo now raged with accumulated horrors^ 
and tbe lazaretto being insufficient to contain one 
half of the sick who were daily crowding in, tempo-- 
rary hospitals were, at a very great expense, ereeted 
outside of the town ; indeed, no expense waa spared 
to overcome the evil ; but tbe manifest incapacity of 
the native doctors, or rather quacks, was worthy of 
their cowardice. They were wofully deficient in 
anatomy, and never had any distinct idea of symptenu 
cause, or effect. Their knowledge extended no far> 
ther than common place medicine and herbs, to the 
use and application of which old women in all conn* 
tries have equal pretension?. These unfeeling quacks 
could never be prevailed upon to approach wiihin 
three yards of any patient whom they visited. Thejr 
carried an opera glass, with whi6h they examined the 
diseased person in a hurried manner, being alwaye 
ready to make their escape if any one approached 
near enough to touch them. I witnessed a Indicrooa 
proof of their selfish terror while the plague 'was un> 
der the same roof with myself While a quack vras 
looking in the above manner at the attendant upon 
the person affected, and inquiring how be felt,dto.»- 
the sick man walked up to the quack and exhibited- 
the part affected. The charlatan, not being aware of 
this, felt so confounded on perceiving him near, that 
In his anxiety to gain the door he actually pushed 
the infected roan frem him, and hurried away : but 
this person got better. It is but justice to except from 
this character of the Maltese faculty one gentleman* 
who having travelled on the continent of Europe, had 
made himself roaster of the various branches of his 
profession ; but Tam sorry to say he fell a sacrifice to 
his humanity in behalf of his countrymen. 

About the middle of summer the plague became so 
deadly, that the number of its victims increased to an 
alarming degree, from 70 to 75 daily. The number 
falling sick was equal, indeed greater.- such vras 
the printed report of the board of health; but 
the real extent of the calamity was not known, for 
people had such dreadful apprehensions of the plague 
hospitals (whither every person was carried, along 



^llh the sick, from the infected houBcs,) that they 
aatually denied the existence of the diseaae in their 
iamiliei, and buried itp victima in the house or gar- 
dcD. These were horrible momenls ! Other miseries 
of mankind bear no parallel to the calamities of the 
plague. The sympathy which the relatives feel for 
the wounded and the dying in battle, is but the shade 
of that heart rending 4iffliction inspired by the ravages 
of pestilence. In the iirst, the scene is far removed ; 
and even were it present to the view, the comparison 
Ades. Conceive in the same bouse the beholder, the 
•sickening, and the dying ; to help is dreadful ! and to 
refuse assistance is unnatural ! ft is like the ship- 
wrecked mariner trying to rescue his drowning com- 
panion, and sinking -with him into the same oblivious 
Srave. 

Indeed, the better feelings of the heart were 
quenched by this appaling evil ; and the natives who 
Tentured to remove the sick and the dead, shared iheir 
fate in such numbers, that great apprehensions wore 
•entertained lest, in a short time, none would be found 
to perform this melancholy office ; but 

Grecians came, a death determined band. 
Hell in their face, and horror in their hand! 

These daring and ferocious Greeks, clad in oiled 
leather, volunteered their services effectually, but 
their number were so small that recourse was had to 
the prisoners of war for assistance. With a handsome 
reward, and the promise of gaining their liberty at 
the expiration of the plague, the French and Italian 
prisoners swept the streets, and cleaned and white- 
• washed the infected houses, burning their furni- 
tare, &c. 

The ignorance of the native faculty was now as- 
sisted by the arrival of reputed plague doctors from 
Smyrna. These treated the malady with unbecoming 
^contempt ; they related the vehemence of pestilence 
in their country, where it was nothing unusual, when 
the morning arose, to find from one to three or four 
hundred persons in the streets and fields, stretched in 
the dewy air of death ! that the promptitude of the 
people was commensurate with the evil, for wherever 
n corpse was found, two men unbound their sashes, 
rolled them round the head and feet of the body, and 
hurried with it to the grave. However, they seemed 
to have left their knowledge at home, for though 
their indiflTerence was astonishing, and their intre- 
pidity was most praiseworthy, entering the most vile 
and forbidding places, handling the sick, the dying, 
and the dead, the nature of this disease completely 
baflfled their exertions and defied their skill. 

The casals or villages of Birchircarra, Zebbuge, and 
Gurmi suflfcred lamentably; the last most severely on 
account of itp moist situation. The work of death 
was familiar to all, and black covered vehUle?, to 
which the number of victims made it necessary to 
have recourse, rendered the evil still more ghastly. 
Large pits had been previously scooped out, and 
thither the dead were conveyed at night, and tumbled 
in from these vehicles, in the same manner as in this 
.country rubbish is thrown from the carts. The 



silence of day was not less dreary than the dark 
parade of night. That silence was now and then 
broken by the dismal cry for the '* dead," as the un- 
hallowed bier passed along the streets, preceded and 
followed by the guards. The miseries of disease con- 
tributed to bring on the horrors of famine. The island 
is very populous, and cannot support itself. Trade 
was at a stand ; the bays were forsaken ; and strangers 
appearing ofif the harbor, on perceiving the yellow 
flag of quarantine, paused awhile, and raised our ex- 
pectations only to depress our feelings more bitterly 
by their departure. 

Sicily is the parent granary of Malta, but though 
the Sicilians had provisions on board their boats ready 
to come over, on hearing of the ^ plague they absolute- 
ly refused to put to sea. The British commodore in 
Syracuse was not to be trifled with in this manner* 
and left it to their choice, either to go to Maltai or to 
the bottom of the deep. They preferred the formert 
but, on their arrival at home, neither solicitation nor 
threat could induce their return. In this forlorn state 
the Moors generously ofifered their services, and sap- 
plied the isle with, provisions, which were publicly 
distributed; but the extreme insolence and brutality 
of the creatures employed in that oflice, verf often 
tended to make the hungry loathe that food whieh» a 
moment before, they craved to eat. 

In the autumn the plague unexpectedly declined, and 
business began partly to revive. But every face be- 
trayed a misgiving, lest it should return as formerly. 
People felt as sailors do on the sudden cessation of a 
storm, when the wind changes to the opposite point 
of the compass, only to blow with redoubled fury. 
Their conjecture was too well founded ; the plague 
returned a third time, from a more melancholy cause 
than formerly. Two men, who must have known 
themselves to be infected, sold bread in the streets ; 
the poor starving inhabitants bought it, and caught 
the infection. One of these scoundrels fell a victim 
to the disease ; the other fled, but his career was 
short, the quarantine guard shot him in his endeavoi 
to escape. This guard was composed of natives, who 
paraded the streets, having power to take up any 
person found abroad without a passport Fancy may 
conjure up a thousand horrors, but there is one scene, 
which, when imagination keeps within the verge of 
probability, it will not be easy to surpass. About 
three hundred of the convalescent were conveyed to 
a temporary lazaretto, or ruinous building, in the 
vicinity of Fort Angelo; thither some more were 
taken afterwards, but it was like touching gunpowdex 
with lightning, — infection spread from the last, and 
such a scene ensued " as even the imagination feara 
to trace." The catastrophe of the Black hole at Cal- 
cutta bears no comparison to this; there it was suflRi- 
cation, hero it was the blasting breath of pestilence! 
the living, the dying, and tho dead huddled together 
in one putrescent grave! Curses, prayers, and de- 
lirium mingled in one groan of hoiror, till the shud- 
dering hand of death hushed the agonies of nature. 

A singular calamity befel one of the holy brother- 
hood: his maid-servant having gone to drew some 
water, did not return ; the priest felt uneasy at her 
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loog abience, and calling her in vain, went to tha 
<draw-weU in qoeet of her — ehb was drowned ! He 
laid hcdd of the hope with the intention of rainng 
faer, and in that act wai found, standing in the calm 
cerenity of death. 

. The plague usually attacked the sufferer with gid- 
dinea and want of appetite ; apathy ensued ; an 
abaceaa formed under each arm-pit, and one on the 
f[roin. It was the practice to dissipate these ; and if 
-that could be done the patient survived, if not, (he 
ahaoesB grew of a livid color, and suppurated ; then 
was the critical moment of life or dissolution. 

The rains or December and the cold breezep of 
January dispelled the remains of the plague in La 
Valette— but it existed for some months longer in the 
▼illagee. The disease, which was supposed to have 
originated from putrid vegetables and other matters, 
peculiarly affected the natives. There were only 
twelve deaths of British residents during its existence 
in the island ; and these deaths were ascertained to 
have followed from other and indubitable causes. 
Cleanliness vras found to be the best preventive 
against the power of the disease, the ravages of which 
ivere greater in the abodes of poverty and wretched- 



ness. Every precaution was wisely taken by th« 
ibrraer and by the present governor. The soldien^ 
were every morning lightly mdistened with oil, which 
produced a const ant exhalation from the heat of their 
bodies, and thereby prevented the-possibility of ibm 
contagion affecting them. Tobacco was profusedl^ 
smoked and burnt in the dwellings of the inhabitant!^ 
who, during the prolonged quarantine, feit very ub- 
easy to resume business. They boguiied their eveA* 
ingi by walking on the terraces on the tops of tla» 
houses, they beuig all. or principally flat When th» 
quarantine ceased, they hastened eagerly to learn thoi 
fate of their friends, in the same manner as sailoai 
hurry below after battle, to see how many of their 
messmates have survived to share in the dream oT 
glory. 

Before leaving Malta, T had the melancholy nikt- 
faction of standing on the ruins of the plague-hospita^ 
which had been burnt to ashes— that place where sot 
many hopes and fears were hushed to rest ; it gav* 
rise to dismal reflections. 

May none of my readers ever behold the miseries 
of the plague, or endure the lingering tantaliiatioQ oC 
the quarantine. M. T. 
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I LOVE the sea. 

The blue, the free. 
The roar of its mighty minstrelsy ; 

The foam of its waves. 

That madly raves. 
Is the dearest sight my bosom craves. 

With theei my bark, 

0*er the waters dark, 
With the summer moon our course to mark ; 

How proud we ride. 

O'er the dancing tide, 
While the white foam laves thy heaving side. 

We cut our vray 

Thro' the shining spray,' 
While the crowding billows round us lay; 

And our shouts of glee. 

Rung wild and free, 
On the mighty waste of the boandless sea. 



TThe mariner's dirge 

Is thy sounding suif e, 
As it rings his knell on the grave's dark Teiftt 

And his last, long sleep, 

In the quiet deep. 
Is as calm as when willows o'er him sweep. 

I love the sea. 

The blue, the free, 
And the roar of its mighty minstrelsy ; 

Where the wild waves roam, 

In their caps of foam. 
The mariner finds his chosen home. 

Then spread thy wing, 

Thou bounding thing, 
And far o'er the waves like a sea-gull spring; 

Oar trust's on high. 

In the smiling sky,^^ ^^ LjOOQIc 
And we rove 'neath the light of a watchfQr ^T^ 
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OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A WANDERER. 



BT WILLIAM LANDOR, FINN. 



(ContiniMd from Pace 53.) 



CHAPTER XVI. 



The juTiog eoune of mortal lift 
Henunds us ofthe runners strife : 
And where the stream in pools deiars, 
Hf e Ind the peace that soothes oux days. 



For like the «axev*s tnmasent 4 
This Miss is but an hour-brief balm ; 
BoOi soon are ransed by fltteH fell ibree. 
To take their onward, downward ooone. 



Jj#«r. 



Wbkn I had ittfficientljT recovered to be fully con- 
scious of the deep reality of the ecenei which had 
MCODtly paMed, and to acao the conaeqaencea which, 
vnleai aome providential power intervened, moat in- 
evitably flow from them, there atruok through my 
•pirit a throb of anguiab, whoae aching keenneaa 
almoat deprive me of aenae. Aa I lay in the help- 
liiMneaa of diaeaae, and felt the conaumiog heat of 
f«f er rave through my veina, and remembered that 
-while I lingered in powerleai repoae, and the boon 
slid paat me in my proatrate inactivity, the evil which 
I abhorred waa faat haatening to be irremediable, and 
not an effort waa in action to arreat the miachief 
-svbile interference might yet be aucceaefu], the bit- 
temeaa of aelf-reproach waa added to the aharpneaa 
. laf regret, and the wildneaa of impotent anxiety almoat 
tortored me to madneae. Often aa I roused the energy 
mf naaoD and beat away the dark diatorbance which 
I knew to be vain, and which I felt, if indulged, 
-wonM hunt my life into aomeihing worae than death, 
ihe thought would return upon me and ating my aoul 
to the deptha of ita feeling. I at length called for 
ana of the^opiatea to which man takea refuge when 
ho would be hidden ftom the terroia of himaelf, and 
^ vnmld caat a pillar of doud betweeiL memory and 
Jeeling. For the natural current of our being con- 
Mnually acta to madneaa, and if our thoughta be not 
aiverted by thinga, and our feelinga diluted by exter- 
nal intereata, our apirita would whirl themaelvea into 
fury. Place a man in the atiUnen of aolitudo and 
drive iiomhiaaeat the angel of aleep, and Cheglorioua 
creature will waate to death, or fret to wild diatrao- 
lion. 

J alept long and deeply, and awoke calmed 
strengthened, and refreshed. I had maatered and 
poaacaaed the strength of the thpughla that before 
were rent and ravelled, and flying all abroad. The 



irritation and the agony had pataed away ; I looked 
out with eameatnea, but not with uncontrol, apon 
the courae which waa before me. I had a great 
work to perform ; and my powera felt concentrated 
and quickened aa I contemplated it. I ielt within 
me the ability and diapoaition to battle agauwt the 
calamity which impended over me, and I hoped to 
batde Bucceiafully ; I felt alao the greater atrength to 
wait in patience till die hour of exertion had arrived. 
Slowly the violence of fever pasaed away, and con- 
valeacence began to fit me for eflfort. At the first 
moment in which my feeblenesa permitted me to 
leave my couch, I roae an4 began to make my pre- 
paaationa for aetling out in purauit of the man who 
had robbed me of the only treasure that I valued 
upon earth, and planted in my breaat the featering 
thorDof vain remoite. The keen purauer waa changed 
to the triumphant fugitive, and he who had long reat- 
ed in peacefulneaa and joy, waa transformed into a 
victim and an avenger. There aroae in my mind, 
however, no feeling of hate, like that which had-been 
the focna of all the paaaiona of Harford ; anxiety to 
prevent the miachief which waa in progreaa filled all 
my thoughta, and left no room for revenge. Ths 
memory of the actor waa forgotten in the engroaaiBg 
intereat of the act ; yet 1 felt that if all my hopea and 
exertiona in that matter were crushed and diaappoint- 
ed, and the evil was oonaummated beyond the remedy 
of arreat or reveraal, there would be but one thing 
left to live for. 

In a few daya I began my Journey to Bafla, the 
port which Harford had indicated aa the place fiom 
which he ahould embark. I atill felt very weak, and 
rapid motion produced a dinineas in my head ; but 
my impatience would not permit me to tarry longer 
in inertion, and I hoped that Uie fireahneas of the air 
and the change of proapect might contribute to the 
reatitution of my health. My honea were accordingly 
brooght to the door, and my aervant announced that 
every thing waa ready. Before I deacended to turn 
my back upon a apot wherein ao many memoriea were 
garnered, I flung open the window of the chamber to 
take a aiogle look at the grounda which were endea^ 
ed to me ao deeply. The landaqape waa lying in its 
calm, and pure, and healthful beauty. In the clear, 
fresh waving of the branches, as the morning breeze 
fluttered thair vigor, there seemed a|i exultation and 
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a joy. Strangtb, and life, and lovalmeiti wera apoo 

aH the iaram that ware iparkling in the gladneM of 

iba MUi-iayB. But the fMctnre waa to me like the 

of wNne anterior paradiaal eziitenoe, 

, , . * -^ *« the dinmeiB of the past ; 

that lay ceniiine. J5?u _ ^^^ j ^^ ^^ 

agei leemed to have come and gose ft*^- • .4 

looked upon it When the events of a Weeii !}«>'' • 

fliinf my feelingi into a new and separate sphere, 

there to abide forever, my nature seemed to have cut 

kose fiom all that had gone before. The objects 

before my eyes now recalled sentiments and incidents 

' which perhaps the workings of my own bosom would 
never have withdrawn from oblivion. There was 
the silver brook with whose plaintive chaunt the 
voice of Helena had so often mingled, and upon which 
it still seemed to float ; there were the varied shapes 
of the trees to whose outline and form the richness of 
her fancy had given an eternal significance; and 
tfiere were the daisy-tuAed knolls and floweiy seats 
whereon we had so often sat, and painted immortal 
hopea npon the sky. I cast a long memorizing glance 
over the scene, and gave one look to the spot where 
the moral of the drama was marked in marble, and 
then closed the wmdow and left the apartment. 

Attended by a single servant I set forth for the 
weetem eoaat of Cyprus. After riding a little distance 
along the beach, I stmck towards the interior ibr the 
porpoae offiOling into the great road which ran from 
Nicosia to Bafliu It was about noon that as I joar- 
neyed on under the heat vnth dull and dreary pace, 
I came suddenly upon an antique elm, which flung 
arch-wise over the road its gigantic branches, that 
were furred with the twigs and fibres of centuries 

' of years. I had a dim impression of familiarity with 
the ibrm of that old tree, and as I paused under its 
ehade to recover my recollections of the spot, it flash- 
ed upon me that I was following the same route over 
which I bad once passed in the rapture of health and 
fladneas, when I bore my bride to her home. The 
free, atem tramp of roy courser as he flew along in 
the pride of his power, and the wild laugh of the 
lovers, which ever and anon leapt from bosoms that 
were charged with the fulness of youth and joy, seem- 
ed yet to live upon the breeze. 



Mf eyes were dim with childish tears. 

My heart was idly stirr*d, 
For the same sound was in my ears 

WUch in those days I heard. 

Could the roan who then passed by in the tide-like 
strength of his victorious hopes, and seemed dowered 
with that adamantine power of spirit which might 
have defied the tempest and done battle with the 
stona, be the same peiioa who now crawfed along 
his deoolata way, smitten with anguish and blasted 
/hf deipair f He whose excess of fervor might have 
suited the drooping efiorts of an army, was standing 
in the harrenness of desolation with none to comfort 
him. Tea ! there was one joy yet abidiog*-one re* 
atoring germ of a thonmnd joys; and in the fbrgetfu^ 
nem of Aeling I raised my arm towards my breast to 



bind closer to my boeom the boy that seemed to iit 

before me. Ah ! as the void was forced upon mf 

sight, aad the agony of truth rushed upon my memory^ 

what a cry of anguieh wia wrung from my soul ! t 

plunged the spurs into my hoiie, and dashed onward 

fvom the scene that was so ftill of bitterness. 

Oq the afternoon of the third day, after a wearying 

., »—nh.«.*'"*'^'*®f5afla. I made immediaiA 
ride, . :!Hichea u.c , ..^ ^^^ 

inquiries in the nai'i?; •• ^ "^^^ v«^- -- ^^ 
from there since the period of .?«ford's having dia- 
appeared. None had left for any Eut0pti2 J»'* «- 
cepting Constantinople ; one had set out recently tow 
that port, but the time did not correspond with that 
which the limitations of my inquiry prescribed. 
While I was makuig these investigations, a peaman 
came up, who said that a vessel had been seen about 
a fortnight before anchored in the oflSng, which, how- 
ever, did not enter the port. It remained there seve- ' 
ral hours, and a boat put oflf to it from the neighbor- 
ing shore; after which the vessel set sail. Upon 
fiuther questioning, it appeared that the day on which 
ihese occurrences took place was precltoly the day 
after that on which Henry had been carried away. 
A single day's ride would have been amply sufllcient 
for the horse on which they were mounted to accom.«^ 
pliih the journey which had employed me three. I 
could learn nothing as to the persons who had gon« 
in the small boat ; no one, it appeared, had seen what 
company it contained. It seemed most probable that 
those whom I sought had been its passengers. The 
opinion which all entertained was, that the vessel was 
a pirate, and belonging te a gang who infested that 
part of the Mediterranean, and were supposed to 
have their head-quarters in tlie island of St. Cathe- . 
rine, near to Rhodes-— a rocky and thinly inhabited 
spot, lyhich was admirably fitted for such a purpose, 
and had repeatedly served for it in former times. 

This intelligence gave me great concern, and seem- 
ed almost to render ineffectual any efforts which I 
could command to pursue the fugitive. If, as seemed 
probable, Harford had hired this ship, or was con- 
nected in such a way with the piratical party as to 
have the cootrol of it, to perform a voyage to soma 
of the ports of Italy or .Fiance, it would be a vaia 
thing to attempt to discover his retreat It was, how- 
ever, possible that he had taken refuge in St. Cathe- 
rine ; and indeed the society of that place, wouki 
be thoroughly suited to accomplish that depra^emenl » 
and corruption of the boy which his demoniac malii^ 
nity had sworn to produce. The more I revolved 
this conjecture the more reasonable it appeared, audi 
r sedn made up my mind to set out at once for that 
island. By promptly reaching that place, there was 
held out at least a hope of disoovering Harford, whioia 
was a degree of encouragement that no other oouri« 
offered ; even if he were not there, I might learn to 
what port the vessel which received him had sailetf. 
I was told that a regular communication existed be- 
tween the Island of Rhodes and the town of Che- 
phali on the northern coast of Cyprus, and that at 
least one passage was made every month. If I could 
reach Rhodes, there would be no difiicolty in getting 
to St. Catherine, and I therefore determined to avail 
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jayidf of the facility that iwas thui aflbrded. I hired 
« earriage on the following morning and set off for 
llie north* When I arrived at Chephali, I learned 
ihat a packet would sail three days after for Rhodea. 
I engaged a birth on board of her, and wae not wrry 
to have a little time to reat from my fatigue before 
<embarking on what would probably be a loDg and 
difficull enterpriie. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



iU whence the ran ^pwi hit ftriting, 
ShipwTceknig^ Morms and direful tempest' come. 
So from that spot whence comfort aeemed to spring, 
]>iiCQmfoit ipnngi. 

Shakspearc, 



Yet where a ftiendly tone is (bandy 
So Bttbtly is the tense beg>uiled. 
It lees not nor suspects a bound. 
No more than in some forest wild ; 
Free as the bgfat in substance— erott 
Only by art iu nature kwt. 



WordneortfL 



'Whili I had been standing in the porch of the inn 
«t Baffii on the previous day, pondering what course 
it would be best for me to take after I had acquired 
the information which is given in the last chapter, 1 
observed a man leaning out of one of the windows, 
and looking at me for a considerable time with un- 
usual interest and earnestness. lie was a person of a 
dark countenance and unpleasant aspect, and the at- 
tention with which he regarded me was clearly not 
accidental or transitory ; the ezpressioh of his face 
'was that which might have been occasioned by the 
presence of one whom he had long been seeking, and 
-whom he had thus unexpectedly discovered,- and with 
Ihe surprise that was marked upon his features was 
mingled an air of rapid meditation, as if he were de- 
liating what steps he shonld pursue. I did not, for 
my own part, remember ever to have seen the man 
lieibre, yet his countenance was not one which even 
a distant and casual encounter was likely to forget. 
Finding that his scrutiny was continued longer than 
wmM altogether agreeable, I fixed my eyes upon him 
with a look which indicated that I deemed his con- 
duct impertinent and offensive, and he very shortly 
tamed away and disappeared from sight. A few 
hours after, when I was getting into the carriage to 
leave the city, I saw the same man look cautiously 
4>ut of the door, as if he were wishing to observe my 
movements without being seen himself. When I 
reached Chephali, and was standing at a little distance 
irom the inn, after having been out to secure my pass- 
age in the packet, two equipages drove up to the door 
along the same road by which I had come into the 
town. The steps of both were let down at the same 
time by the couriers, and from the hindmost one de- 
floended the very person whose demeanor had ex- 
cited my notice at Baffa. The moment he saw me, 
lie walked quickly to the carriage in front, and closing 



the door, said something to the peraon within, and 
then returned te the vehicle from which he had dis- 
mounted. The steps were rapidly put up again, and' 
the equipages drove off through another streeL TheM* 
was a certain mystery in thi|> anal? which did not 
please me. 

Tne day had been sultry and oppressive, and when, 
the sun passed behind a bar of clouds which stretch- 
ed across the west, and the invigorating breeze of the 
waters set towards the land with its reviving fresh- 
ness, I strolled out towards the sea, to taste the heal- 
ing that there is in the wings of the wave- born wind 
The spirit which rests like a vapor visibly upon the 
bosom of the waters is a .presence and a pervading, 
power ,* and the breath which it enhales is life, and 
love, and splendid strength. Nothing in nature ren- 
ders back to man the full and instant sympathy which 
is accorded by the mighty being who thus reposes 
mildly in the generous grandeur of his glorious power. 
We may love the fbrms of the trees, the colors of the 
sky, and the impressive vastness of the hills ; but we 
can never animate them with a soiil of life, and per- 
suade ourselves that they experience the feeling which 
they cause. But the sea, as its countenance showa 
its myriad mutations with the variety and rapidity of 
the passions which sport through the breast of man, 
seems truly to return the emotion which is breathed 
towards him ; and fellowship and friendship — ^yea, and 
personal affection — ^are the sentiments which his gam- 
bols rouse in the spectator's heart. The flashing smiles 
that sparkle in his eye— are they not his happy 
thoughts? — and the ripples that flit their scouring 
dance over his bieast — are they not feelings of delight' 
that agitate his frame ? Whether I am amid moun- 
tains, or on plains, there is not an hour in which my 
existence is net haunted by the remembrance of the 
ocean. It abides beside me like a thought of my 
mind ; — it occupies my total fancy ; — I ever seem to 
stand before it. And I know that whenever it shall 
fiire so ill with me in the world that comfort and con- 
solation can no longer be found in it, I have a para- 
dise beside the shelving beach who will give the con- 
solation man withholds. Since the mysterious yearn- 
ings of the boy bade him shed blind tears upon his 
mother's breast, never so fully as beneath this influ- 
ence have I wept away the anguish of that craving 
sensibility which makes existence one vague and end- 
less want. 

I had understood that a [person with whom I had 
been well acquamted in England, and whose society 
and conversation had always been interesting to me, 
was at this lime residing^n the sea-coast, in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of Chephali ; and, although T 
knew that he habitually courted solitude, and was 
rarely pleased by any effort of others to intrude upon^ 
his privacy, yet, as I was anxious to procure informa- 
tion upon certain points, which I thought he could 
give me more safely and faithfully than any other 
person, I resolved to violate the restraint which I 
should otherwise have prescribed for myself toward* 
such an individual, and pay him a visit Mr. Dnim- 
mond was a refined and copious scholar, imbued with 
the richest essence of others' thinking, although he 
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had never edded any thing to the literature which he 
loved. A thooghtfttl and meditative temper had led 
him to malare concliuioiu upon all theaubjecti which 
came before him, though his mind wae not naturally 
of extraordinary force ^or fertility. Indeed, I have 
rarely ibqnd that any of that class of studenu, ex- 
tensive in England and Germany, who live to hive and 
not to spin, have been persons of unusual vigor of 
undMBtanding. Intellect feels that it has an errand 
to accomplish ; and the instincts of genius are stings 
that urge It to performance. He had never taken 
part in public duties, but had always been devoted to 
the teaehings of books. 

Far from the world he lived, and from all care: 
His whole life he had passed in pleasant thought, 
As if Iife*s bosiaess were a summer mood. 



It was agreeable to one whose days had been spent 
in action and the tumult of existence, to try conclu- 
sions with a manlvhose training had been so different. 
The experience of one state presented to the suscep- 
tibiliiies of another, makes palpable truths that neither 
could have struck out alone. 

A servant was standing upon the portico of the 
house, and to him I addressed myself. Mr. Drum- 
mond, he said, had gone out to ride, and would not 
return for an hour. I made an appointment to call 
for him on the next afternoon, and turned my steps 
homewards. I reached the hotel, and sat down in 
the drawing-room which belonged to the snite cf 
apartments which t occupied. In a little while, one 
of the servants came in to announce that an attendant 
of prince Menitzen was at the door, and was the 

' hearer of a communication from his master to myself, 
which he begged permission to present.^ Considera- 
bly surprised at this mission, which I doubted not had 
a hostile object, I desired the messenger to be instant- 
ly admitted. A well-looking and well-mannered man, 
in military dress, came in, and after a very courteous 
salutation, presented roe with a note, which he said 
that the prince, to whose service he was attached, had 
commanded him to deliver. He added that he would 
wait in the outer apartment until I had prepared what- 
ever answer I should return, and then retired. Prince 

. Menitzen, it will be remembered, was the person to 
an alliance with whom Helena had been destined by 
her brother, and whose hopes and efforts in that mat- 
ter I had so zuirrowly but totally struck down. I 
thought it certain, when this letter was put into my 
hands, that, having accidentally heard of my passing 
through that part of the country which I knew was 
near to his place of residence, he had determined to 
require of me that satisfaction which, poor as it ne- 
cessarily must be, was the only penalty which could 
either be rendered or deroofnded. Any circumstance 
which would thus call mo back* to scenes which, 
though they once gladdened my heart with a proud 
sense of triumph, in those days when " hope elevated 
and joy brightened my crest," now never occurred to 
my memory without awakening the anguish of a re- 
gret which had all the horror of remorse. It was a 



relief, as well as a surprise, to find a note of a tone so 
different as the following : 



" Prince Menitzen tenders his respectful salutations 
to Mr. Pulteney. He has no desire to recur to the 
events now two years past, except for the purpose of 
adverting to the fact that there then existed between 
himself and Mr. Pulteney a relation of opposition, and 
perhaps hostility. Of the recent deplorable eventr 
by which the-violenee of passion is for ever disarme^r 
and the sanctity of regret is thrown over a history^ 
that might else have awakened anger, prince Menit-^ 
zen is informed ; and. also of the intention ot'Mr. PaK 
teney to return to Europe. He is unwilling that • 
separation, which will probably be final, should take 
place while his position in reference to Mr. Pullenej- 
is so indistinct, unsatisfactory, and liable to misappre* 
hension. He is desirous of evincing that no unplea- 
sant feeling lingers in his bosom, and to remove from 
the minds of both parties whatever bitterness might 
be added to the contemplation of post scenes by the 
presence of animosity or irritation. He therefore so* 
licits the honor of Mr. Pulteney's company at his villa, 
to-morrow, to pass the day with him ; and he will call 
fbr him in his chariot, if he will be pleased to indr- 
cate to the bearer of this note what hour will be most 
agreeable to him. 

** Villa ADgelani, Taesday momiDg.** 

Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes, was (he first ejacu- 
latioD which the perusal of this note called from the 
breast of one so well experienced in the deceitfolnesa 
and treachery of men as myself. There was a rhe- 
torical air about the language, too, which, coming from 
a man of whom my impressions were so little favor* 
able as of prince Menitzen, stirred an involuntary sua* 
picion and disgust. I read it again, however, and as 
I instinctively acknowledged the justice and natural 
force of the feelings it had reference to, I corrected 
my first opinion, and owned that I had wronged the 
noble writer. I had myself experienced extreme re- 
gret at the uncertain and unmanly attitude which 
either of us seemed to occupy towards the other, and 
great reluctance at the prospect of leaving the mat- 
ter in this doubtful and unterminated state. I confess^ 
however, it never occurred to me there was any other 
mode of arranging the difHcuIfy than by an appeal to 
arms, and the pain which any such recurrence to the 
circumstances and passions of past years would pro* 
duce necessarily in my mind, always prevented my 
entertaining the intention of employing (hat mode of 
settlement. I admitted at once the superior propriety 
and more honorable delicacy of that manner of meet- 
ing which the prince suggested, and throwing from 
my thoughts the unworthy apprehensions which had 
entered at first, I determined to accept the proposal 
with the same frankness and cordiality with which it 
was made. I therefore sat down and prepared a po- 
lite and friendly reply, assuring the prince of the 
pleasure and readiness with which I accepted his ia- 
vitation, and naming an hour of' the following morxK 
ing as the time which would be the most convenient 
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to me. This I handed to the messenger, who pro- 
. miaed to place it in the hands of his master. 

When the landlord entered my room in the even- 
ing with the tea things— it being the eastern in all 
ptits of Cypriu for the keeper of the lodging-house 
to bring in the first waiter or dish with hia own hands 
•iuad to stand until hia guest has begun hia meal«— he 
otde aome observation about the visit which had 
iMea paid to me by the prinoe Menitsen'a aUacAe, who, 
he a^id, waa his private secretaryt. As I wished to 
know more than I did at that time about this person- 
age* I encouraged the landlord's communicative dia- 
poeiiion, and presently aaked him about the character 
wJiieh the prince bore in the neighborhood, as a per- 
oon of magnanimity and uprightness. 

** The prince," he replied, '* is eiceasively unpopu- 
lar in the village, and there are tales circulating very 
little to his credit. For my own part, I believe that 
he is a man of honor, and perhaps of virtue ; and I 
attribute the unfavorable reputation under which he 
enfibn to the inordinate pride of bearing, and repul- 
flive coldness of manner, which mark his intercourse 
uith the commons. lie is unapproachably frigid and 
scornful in his post, and seems to cheriih a vehemence 
of disdain for all mankind. I have not been long a 
jreaident in this part of the country, and am therefore 
not a very competent judge, but I imagine that the 
arritation caused by this conduct has created the en- 
tity which is very generally entertained towards him. 
There is at present a rumor of his having stolen and 
imprisoned in his castle the daughter of one of the 
^poorer inhabitants of the village, and the Qicitemont 
on the subject is considerable. The girl disappeared 
two days since, but as it is known that she spoke of 
her intending to follow her lover, who has removed 
to a distant part of Cyprus, 1 have no doubt that the 
suspicion entertained of the prince is wholly ground- 
less. He, however, is too contemptuous to exculpate 
himself from the charge, and values opinion too in- 
differently to take the trouble of correcting its injus- 
tice." 

The landlord's notion appeared to roe reasonable, 
for I have often had occasion to observe that no active 
show of hostility can stir that fury of resentment which 
is kindled by the passivenesa of calm and silent scorn. 
Prejudice on the part of the multitude against men 
of rank, always inclines me to take part with the lat- 
ter ; for the qualities which moet excite the jealousy of 
the mob are those high, uncompromising, unconcilia- 
ting virtues which are admirable to all but the selBsh 
And the servile. Unpopularity is the fate of the purely- 
principled at all times, and if they could but view it 
rightly, they would deem that their richest reward. 
The king who meets the block amid the envious rage 
of his subjects, may be sure that the dispalhy of his 
lonely excellence has excited that hatred ,- and the 
prelate who precedes him in the lists of martyrdom, 
may assign his ruin less to the " fatal parts" which 
'' mark him out," than to that infirmity of his nature 
which always obliged him to be obedient unto duty. 
The reports therefore to which the landlord alluded, 
gave me no other impression respecting him they re- 
lated to, than that he did not caress the herd i— whe- 



ther his avoidance of them proceeded Irom the virtue 
which repels, or from the vice which shrinks, there 
was nothing which, as yet, enabled me to decide. The 
generous temper of his letter to me, inclined me to 
suppose the former. 

The next morning, at the appointed hour, the 
prince's equipage was at the door. As I glanced my 
eye upon it from the window, I thonght that the liv- 
eries and the style of the panelings and trappings re- 
sembled those of the carriages which I had seen, on 
my first arrival in the town, and whose strange ma- 
nagement had at the time excited my surprise, although 
the present was a vehicle of a different desoriptioq. 
As I looked, I saw that the prince was preparing- to 
descend from the chariot, and anxious to anticipate 
and prevent this courtesy, I hastened to go down to 
meet him, and the thought I have mentioned passed 
firom my mind. Something yet wanting in my pre- 
parations delayed me, and before I was ready to leave 
the room, the prince had entered it. He waa a small 
and thin man, extremely ugly in countenance, and al- 
most deformed in figure. His featufea were strongljf 
marked and rigidly fixed. The severity of the lines 
which were chiselled deeply about his mouth and 
ohin, indicated that that portion of the face which ia 
the seat of the passions, was habituated to the expres- 
sion of haughtiness and contempt. His address, thoixgh 
stiff and ungraceful by necessity, was yet high-bora 
and courtly. He saluted me very respectfully and 
kindly, though gravely, and afler several expreaiioQa 
of compliment, which were flattering in efiect, but 
labotiously ceremonious in form, and conveyed with- 
out any relaxation from the constrained rigo^ of hm 
countenance, he gave me his arm, and we descended 
to the door. When we reached the chariot, I observed 
a number of the villagers standing around at a little 
distance, whose looks indicated dissatisfaction and ex- 
citement, although they did not seem inclioed to pro- 
ceed to any actufil violence. Others were to be seen 
collecting together from various pa'rts of the' surround- 
ing scene, and several men were standing singly or 
in clusters along the road through which ahe chariot, 
to judge from its position, had been driven. I thought 
of what the landlord had said of the prince's supposed 
connection with the disappearance of the village girl, 
and did not doubt that the present commotion had 
something to do with those suspicions. The persons 
thus assembled were, all of them, men, and generally 
of a rude and hardy aspect j they looked like a com- 
pany which was not likely to be assembled causeless- 
ly, or disperaed easily. 1 am as little inclined by birth 
or principle as any man, either to value the judgment 
of the mob, or to submit to their passions ; neverthe- 
less, when I regarded the feaiful and unhonored dan- 
ger which would necessarily attend an afiray with a 
savage crowd, and remembered that we were wholly 
unarmed, I heaitated about the propriety of bearding 
the anger which seemed ready to burst forth, by pro- 
ceeding at that moment, and I tiuned towards prince 
Meniizen, to suggest that our ride should be deferred, 
but the fierce fire of defiance with which his kindled 
features were glowing, at once showed the hopeless, 
ness of proposing retreat to him, and drove from my 
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own niod aU thoqgjlui of rtnkmi ^ WfgMiloa which 
ihonld iniiicato lese courage on my port than on hit. 
I watched bi^ eoa^tenanoe as bo fint baoamo aware 
of the poniUo intention of the group that turjoounded 
him ; he darted a glance of i«to)eiant icorn upon 
them, and bia fy^iaim gsaw floihed with the ffiililant 
ovnoatneaa ol unarnqoecablo reaolatioD, and bii lip 
rtiiOaned, and bia ttetfa weie aet^and every part of his 
iace grew fiied and haid like marUe. He turned hia 
lye with a oold and ateelrUike glance upon iuB ene^ 
miea, and keptil thete while 1m took me bf the elbow, 
and deaired me to get in. 2 did ao, and be foUo.wed 
iu». The atefia ware pui up, .and the coacboMU), turn- 
ing round, inquired if he had not bettex diive leiwd 
by thm beach, whjbKh wu a diflerent road iiom that 
vbich k» bad em» hy, and aopewhat more circuit* 
one. 

■'Mo, fir" aaid the prince, atemly, and waih a 
Ufoog e«^b«ua on tho latt^p woffd, aa he Mated bim- 
•alf noce firmly on b^ place; " you will drive hack 
the wno way that you e«m«." 

The maa, in obedience to the order, turned the 
cbuiol round, whioh obliged him to paaa directly 
thioogh the aowd that itood at the side. They parted 
ielfietMl^,yotpeftQeluUy,and yielded panage to the 
Tehicle without any demonstration of roientaent, and 
we drOTa rapidly on. When wa had pawed beyond 
all danger of m QUa ta t ion » the prince cast a glance 
mud upon the oen who atill stood gaiiag at the end 
of the aUeel, tM eicl^dmed with a hitter sneer, 
" d^itifib! (hat would be 0tt(-ihri)aC8 if they were not 
cowi^!*' 

He h^d acarosly uttered the words, when a turn in 
the road brought us in view of another throng of about 
Uurty men, occopyiog the side of the stzaet a few 
hundred yards in advance of us. They were stand« 
i9g apparofUly in erpeetation of the arti¥al of prince 
Maaiuwi- Seme of ibem bad ciubs concealed behind 
tlNr FMVHls, and ettbeis M knives in their belts, 
which juight fuiher have been aasumed iirom a hostile 
gMtiva, .w gaigbt hAva fomed a portion of their pro- 
^wionfil ntlist. AiitUein^iQlitoftheot^ersBiooda 
tee and atordy man, clothed In the mde garb of a 
Cnmte boatmnn, with the exception of a coarse black 
flkHb jacl^al. which h0 appeased to have assumed ibr 
tbe occaaion. fie leeiiwd 4o be somewhat advanced 
in years— and as his neglected hair, which was par- 
tially gray, fell around his hardy features, that wera 
bronzed by the heats and storms of many a year, his 
aspect was extremely striking and picturesque. His 
red woollen cap was thrust in the side pocket of his 
coat, and without arms of any description, he stood 
erect, vrith his foot advanced, his shoulders thrown a 
little bnok^and his head leaning somewhat forwvd, 
in the attitude of a man pc^pased toattampt fome bold 
thing. The whole §Nnp stood in front of a Ultle ca- 
bin, VBbicl^ night be conjectured to be his awn ; at the 
wiadons of which the Jfacee of two or Ihoee fanales 
might baaeftn. 

When the rapid tiet of our bocies had hranght us 

up to this aaaemUyt the man 1 have apoken o^ who 

appeared to be. the leeder of the pacQr, Kbepped 4b^ 

ward, and reeolntely aajiiing the bridle of one of the 
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animals, brought the pair to a stop. Fleet and powers 
ful as they were, they yielded to his sinewy grasp» 
and stood still. 

'» Prince Menitsen," he cried, in a sharp, shrill, ani 
pierciag voice, as he looked up at the nobleman, with 
a glance as stem and proud,- and steady as his own. 
" by tbo right of insuHbrable wrong, I demand la 
know if my daughter is within the walls of your caai' 
Uef" 

The lip of the prince culled with disdain as he re* 
plied, " scoundrel ! do you dare to stop my carriaga 
when I am within it{ Drive on, villain; driva 
on!" 

The coaohman, as the other stood besido his hoisesf 
heads, with his giipe unrelaxed, ai^ieared to considec 
the command impracticable, and sat motioMess in bin 
seat The i»ince stepped out upon the platform eC 
the driver, and taking the whip and reins from his 
hands, lashed the impatient steeds wUh all his force. 
The fiery animals, bursting Isom their detention, 
sprang ibrwaid with a single bound, umL dragged Iha 
still resolute viUager after them. He retained his held 
for a few steps, until the thong was again applied, 
when the half.maddened courser to whose bit ha 
clnng, flung up his head into the air, and lifted tha 
obstinate peasant from his feet; he swung for a mo* 
ment in the air, and then fell upon the side of tha 
road, and the chariot flew past. Just ae the vehicia 
whirled by him as he lay, the prince jerked bis whi^ 
back and struck him over the face. The horses darted 
along with the fleetness of the wind, and in the next 
moment the boatman and his parly were out of 
sight. 

When the coachman, in obedienoe to his master's 
repeated commands, had cheeked the speed of hik 
horses, and brought them back to their feimer mora 
moderate pace, the castle of prince Menitsen was al* 
ready in sight. It stood upon the summit of a hill 
which rose on all sides by a gradual elevation toward* 
the sea, by which it was abruptly teiminated, forming 
on that side a high md precipitous promontory. Tha 
castle was surrounded by a lofty wall, ibrmed ahnost 
entirely of huge natural rocks, which might have de> 
fled the assault of an army, and beyond which, only a 
few turets and the flog of the included flaansion were 
visible firom the spot where we were. Just as w« 
turned from the public way which we had hithert(» 
followed, into a road which led by a straight and as* 
cending coune of considerable length, directly to tha 
broad gate of the cartle-wall, there was heard in tha 
direction of the town, the low sound of a drum, beat* 
iog a rapid reyeitle. Jh» moment the sound smota 
upon my ears, I suspeoted its cause, and the counte* 
nance of my cempenk>n indicated an equally quick 
comprehension upon his part; neither of us, however, 
spoke. I rose from my seat, and looked back towarde 
the village. An opening in the houses brought befora 
my view the point at which our progress had been in- 
terrupted by the incident described ; the crowd whieh 
we had left was increased to treble iu former siie. 
and vras marching forward in a dense mass, whila 
nambeie were seen doming to join it from varioue 
quarters. Among the throng, however, the biaek* 
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«oat»of their fonuer leader and ipokesmaD, and proba- 1 
. l>le .inciter of the mob, was not vbible. The pace of 
• Mir>hor8eB.wai quickened, and we peised within the 
liigh and maMive gate. 

k When we had entered the enc1orare> the prince de- 
«oended from the chariot, and laid to the porter, in his 
- juoal indiffereht and elevated tone of voice, "let all 
Ifaoee bolts be Cutened, and let the warder of the up> 
far itory prepare some melted lead." He then turned 
iooae, and said carelenly, as he ungloved his hand 
and. offered it to me, *' perhaps, you will walk to the 
MBtle, Mr.Pulteneyr 

• ) I accordingly got out, and we turned into a path 
-which led through a double bed of very rich flowers, 
towards the citadel of this impregnable fortification. 
ldy.-ho8t uttered no observation whatever in relation 
lo the attack which seemed to be at hand, and his 
manner indicated no apprehension or alarm. He pre- 
jseded me along the walk in his accustomed peculiar 
style of manner, flinging out his feet in great strides 
fiom side to side, and swinging his body from ri'^ht to 
leA;- while he reclined his head from time to time 
upon his shoulder or breast, and looking up at the sky, 
or. down upon his boots, o^ any where except in the 
&ce of his auditor, and occasionally folded his arms, 
made some remark about the flowers, with an inflect- 
0d air of ease and unconcern. 
<• ' We presently traversed the length of the path, and 
reached- the great hall of the castle. A broad marble 
ataircase occupied the centre of it, which my conduc- 
tor invited me to abcend. We proceeded through the 
hall of the tipper story till we came to a great window 
level with the floot, which looked out towards the vil- 
lage. The prince stopped for a few moments, and 
looked out upon the perscms who were seen in the 
distance gathering towards his castle, and listened 
fiavely for a while to the sound at the gate, which 
indicated that a portion of the mobhad already reached 
the ^ walls; but he said not a word, and presently 
turned towards an adjoining door as if there was no- 
thing proceeding outside which could occupy his 
thoughts for a moment. 

- "There are some pictares here, Mr. Pnlteney," 
aaid . he, as he threw open the door, and disclosed a 
line gallery, and fixed his eyes upon the ceiling as he 
apoke. " Yon would be entertained perha^ by looking 
at them." 

.> I followed his invitation, and went with him into 
the corridor. 

* "This," said he, as he swung along the room and 
pointed at one of the pictures, while be hung his head 
sideways, and turned his fkce in the opposite direc- 
tion, '* this is a Raphael ;^Daniel in the lion's den. 
Daniel, you know, was a prophet. There is a Rubens ; 
Charmian oflering Cleopatra an asp ccmcealed in flow- 
*it." 

* « The coloring is good," said I. 
' Is it not too deep for you I However, if you 

, like < strong tints, here is a Judas betraying Christ 
with a kiss, by Murillo ; full of meaning, is it 
not?" 

" Truly so ,* every countenance is charged with in- 
telligence." 



This is a Nero catching pigeona in a net, by Le 
SoBor." 

The drawing of the pigeons I think will be found 
defective." 

" Depend upon it, the drawing of the net will not. 
Its fellow, you see, is Domitian killing flies in his pv- 
lace if they annoyed him — ^I do not know that ho 
could do any thing better with them. Here is a mag- 
nificent thing by Domenichino— Regulus tortured an 
his return to Carthage ; designed apparently to illus- 
trate the folly of keepipg good faith — a moat praise- 
worthy purpose, undoubtedly." 

'* A moral, which, as the world goes, hardly nttda 
teaching by pictures." 

** Ton say true. Here are some family portraits .-— 
my great ancestor, who built this Castle, to shut out 
what hated him, and shut up what he hated." 
" A most comprehensive purpose, no doubt," said I. 
" Like his descendant, he lived much alone ; and it 
was said of him, by one of his enemies, that he never 
opened his gates except to allure, nor shut them ex- 
cept to destroy. Here is another of ihem," eoniinned 
the prince, halting with his back towaids the last of 
the file, " he was an odd man, was this one; He had a ^ 
maxim, sir; perhaps it would amuse you to hear it" 
"Certainly." 

" Beware' a stream that is silent, and an enemy 
that oflers friendship. If you will raise that cur- 
tain," throwing open a door which, till then, had been 
concealed in the wall, and, pointing to a broad piece 
of tapestry, which was drawn over a massive frame 
that pended from one of the walls of the little apart- 
ment, ** you will see a picture which fives the saying 
proof." 

I did as he requested mei and stepping into the' 
room or closet, drew aside the curtain, which displayed 
a very diflferent picture from what I had expected. A 
passage of considerable depth was exhibited, having 
a single grated window on one side, and a small iroD 
door in the opposite end, and in the centre of the floor 
the frame of a guillotine. The horizontal platform was 
accurately placed for the reception of its victim ; the 
polished blade of the broad seimetar was fixed on 
high, and a black coflin stood on the ground beside 
the dreadful instrument of death. On the opposite 
wall, just above the door, was this inscription, in let- 
ters of iron,— > 

THE REWARD OF ALL WHO THWART THE WISHES Of 
A MAN OF row BR, AND THE "FATE OP THEM THAT 
CONFIDE IN THE FROFESSIONS OF A FRINGE. 

The instant that this scene extended before my 
eyes, the purpose and intentions of prince Menitzcn in 
inviting me to his castle, and bringing me to that spot, 
rushed upon my mind. I turned with the speed of 
lightning to seize the traitorous wretch, and crush out 
his miserable' life, but turned only in time to see 
the massive door swing jarringly to upon its heavy 
hinges, and to hear drawn the numerous bolts that 



consigned me to a hopeless dongeoi 
[To be coniinued. 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR OF AMERICAN CHRONOLOGY- 



- , XIHIBJTXNO 

CORRECT DATES 

OF 

THE BIRTHS AND DEATHS OF EMINENT MEN, 

LAND AND SEA FIGHTS, TREATIES, EXTRAORDINARY AND MEMORABLE EVENTS, A!n> 
OTHER MATTERS, CONNECTED WITH THE 

HISTORY OF AMERICA. 



AUGUST. 



The Continent of America discovered by Colarabus, while cruizing off Trinidad, which ho 
had discovered but the day before. At first he supposed the land to be an Island of the 
Orinoco, from the numerous mouths of that river, and named it Isla Santa. 

Commencement of the non-importation contract entered into by the Atlantic cities, pevpediBg 
British Goods. 

Governor Bernard, who had made himself odious to the people of Massachusetts, sailed^lfeB 
Boston, having been recalled by the British^Government 

Smart Skirmish at Cedar Springs, S. C, between the Americans and the British, 50 of th» 
latter captured. 

Rocky Mount, S. C, unsuccessfully attacked by the Americans under General Sumter* 

French Frigate L'Ambuscade beat off the British Frigate Boston, off New York. 

Swanton, Vermont, captured and plundered by the British. 

Great Fire at New Orleans. Loss 150,000 dollars. • 

Two colored women, at Boston, claimed as Slaves, seized' by a party of blacks, and canieil 
forcibly from the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 

Utica and Schnectada Rail Road opened to the public. 

Brookfield, (Quabaog.) Mass., burnt by the Indians, one house alone remaining. 

Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, being newly elected to Congress, signed the Declaratioo of In- 
dependence. 

Fort Stanwir, (now Schuyler,) near Rome, N. Y , besieged by the British and Indians, nader 
Colonel St Leger. The Americans in the Fort, commanded by Colonel Ganseveoit, 
who gallantly maintained his station till the British retired in confusion on the 30th. 

Died, aged 81, William Williams, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independences 

Large force of British and Indians defeated by Major Croghan and 160 Americans, in an At- 
tack by the former on Fort Stephenson, on the Sandusky. 

General Convention of Amity and Commerce between U. S. and Federation of Centnl 
America. 

Columbus sailed from the port of Paloe, Spain, on his First Voyage of Discovery. 

Rutland, Mass., attacked by the Indians for the first time. 

Died, in North Carolina, aged 27, Thomas Godfrey, the first American Dramatist. Bbm Id 
Philadelphia. 

Attack on Tripoli, by American Commodore Preble. James Decatur killed, Stephen PecatiEr 
wounded. 

Trial of Aaron Burr for Treason. 

Privateer Schooner Alias captured two British Ships, Planter, 12 guns, and Pursuit, 16 guns. 

Fort Erie, U. C, invested by 5000 British Soldiers, under General Drummond. 

Skirmish on the U. S. side of the Niagara river, between the AAiericans and British, who had 
crossed the river to attack Buffalo, but were compelled to retire. 

Died, at Newbern, N. C. John Stanley^' formerly M. C. , , . c- 

St. Johns, Newfoundland, possessed, in the name of Elizabeth, Qacen o£[ ^nj^^^^^ 
Humphrey Gilbert. ^'9'^'^^^ ^^^ 
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1781 

1784 
1792 

1814 

1816 
1821 

1620 

1749 

1778 

1799 

1812 

1813 
1816 
1832 
1833 

1777 



1778 

1780 
1811 
1815 

1817 

1778 
1790 

1804 
1811 
1812 



1607 



1679 
1788 
1812 
1S14 
1835 

1836 



1736 
1775 



1778 
1787 

1809 
1812 



Colonel iMac Heyne exec^itod tt CharliitOD, B. C, by tbe British Gexwnl Lord Rawdon, for 
being found in anna after haTing been induced to lign a declaration of fealty to the 
King of England, at the soriender of Charleston. 

Lftfayette landed on the »horea of the U. S. for the third time. 

Died, in England, General Sir John Burgoyne, a celebrated Britifch Leader during the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

The Americana repulsed by the British at Michillmackinac. or Fort Markinaw, on Lake 
Huron. 

Treaty between U S. and Pottawottamie and Chippewa Indians. 

Died, al his fariD on the Aluhawk, N. Y., aged 87, William Floyd, one of the Signers of the 
DodaiQtion of Independence. 

The Pilgrim Fathers sailed from Southampton, England, but were eompelkd to rettUD and 
abandon one of their vesseli as unseaworthy. 

Born, in South Carolina, Thomas Lynch, one of the Signen of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. He sailed, with his wife, in 1779, for St Eustatla, but was never again heard oC 

The Briiiflh Frigates iuao, Lark, Orpheus, and Cerberus, with other veanla, burnt and sunk 
at Rhode Island, upon the appearance of the French Fleet under D*£itaing. 

Died, aged 74, Richard, Earl Howe, a celebrated British Admiral during the RevolatMoary 
War. 

AmericanPfOnder Maj. Vanhoro, fell into an Ambush of Indiaiw under Tecumseh, at Browof* 
town creek, Michigan. Several officers and men shot 

American Privateer Decatur captured British Schooner of War Dominica. 

First. Election in Indiana for Ezeoative and Legislative Oflteera. 

Died, in New Jersey, Charles Ewing, Chief Justice of Supreme Court of that State. 

Died, at Newtown, N. Y , aged 57, Colonel George Gibbi^a celebrated Mineraliogist. and Im- 
porter of Valuable Cabinet of Minerals belongings to Yale College. 

General Herkimer advancing, at the head of 800 Americans, to the relief of Fort Stanwiz, be- 
sieged by the British, fell into an Ambaseade, and fell, with 160 of bis men. 

The Americans made a sortie from Fort Stanwiz, N. Y., and destroyed the Indian Camp— 
Colonel Willet and Lieutomnt Stockton leek advantafe of the oo a f Ms io a , au o <ee da d in 
cutting their way through the British force for the purpose of alarming the country, and 
getting assistance. 

M. Gerard, the French Ambassador, (die first Plenipotentiary sent to the U. S ,) introduced to 
Congress. 

The Briii&h defeated by the Americans, under Somier, at Hanging Rock S. C 

Ship Wonalonset burnt at Portamoiith, N. H. 

American Fleet, under Decatur, arrived off Tripoli. 

Died, at Philadelphia, aged 48, James A. Bayard, Slateaman. 

Died, at his Mills oo the Brandywine, Delaware, aged 78, Peter Samuel Dupont, da Ne- 
mours. 

Great Fire at New York-^300 houses burnt 

The first War between the United States and the Creek Indiana, termiosted by T^(y. 
signed at N. Y. 

Commodore Preble's second attack upon Tripoli. 

R:ot at Trinity Church, N. Y., while conferring degrees upon Students of Columbia Coll«ge. 

U. S. Frigate Essez eapturwl BriUah brig of War George. 

American Fleet on Lake Ontario chaaed British Fleet into port In the night, two American 
Schooners sunk in a squall. 

Two ship loads of Emigrants, under George Popham, of Plymouth, England, reached the 
mouth of ibe Kennebec river, but the Colonists returned to Englaixi in the coutse of the 
nezt year. 

Groat Fire at Beston, 70 warehonsee— 80 dwellings, and many vessels burnt. 

Sixteen men killed and four wounded by the Indians, on Tennessee river. 

American General Hull evaeuated Canada in the night, and returned to Detroit. 

First Meeting between Amorican and British Commissionem of Peaee at Ghent. 

Riot at Balumore. Several peiaons killed and wounded, and property desimyed. Thn sup- 
posed mismanagement of the Bank of Maryland oecaaioned the «ieitement 

Steamboat Motto burst her boiler near Blennefhassen's Island, on the Ohio, 11 petMoa killed 
and many wounded. 

Heavy Rains and Destructive Floods in West Tennessee. 

Born, in UUter oo.. N. Y., Jamea Clinton, General in the Revolutionary Army- 
British Sloop of War Falcon sent her boats, with a Sehooner and Cutter, to capture an Ame- 
rican Schooner in Gloucester harbor, Cape Ann : but the British party were all cap- 
tured by the Americana in revenge whereof; Captain Linaae,of the Falcon* bombarded 
the Town. 

Boonesborougb, Ky., attacked by nearfy 500 Indiana, who were compelled to retire on the 
20th. with 37 killed. 

,The Ship Columbia and Sloop Washington aailed from Boaton on a voyage round the World. 
Tbey returned in August, 1790, being the first American v^Mels that circumnavigated 
the Globe. 

Intercoume between Great Britain and U. S. suspended in oooaequence of non-mtificalioQ of 
Treaty 

British and Indians, under Mf^or Muir and Tecumseh, defeated by V. S. Troops, under Col. 
Miller, at Magango, near Detroit 
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A British Sqaadron borabaK^ed StoniDgloo, Coon., but waa oompeUed to retire, by the Militia 

who worked two 18 pounden with much succeM. 
Treaty between General Jaokran. on behalf of U. 8*, and Creek lodiaofl. 
Treaty between Commodore Decatur, on behalf of U. S. and Bey of Tripoli, who reitored 

all American priionen, and made reaiitation for American Property. 
Dreadful Siorm and Flood in Penniylvania and Maryland. EUtemive Damage done, and 

many Livea lost 
Gorges and Mason obtained a Patent from James L for the pioprMtarjt of Laconia, as the 

Lands were called, lying between the Sea, St. Lawreece, Merrimac, and Kennebec. 
British repulsed in an attack upon St. Michaels, Maryland. 
U. S. Schooners Julia -and GrowJer captured by Lhe« British on Lake Ontario. 
British Fleet of sixty sail entered ihe Chesapeake. -.^t'. '.::« 

Riehaid Smith hanged at Philadelphia, ibr the muider of Captain John Ca|K>n, imder pecu^ 
" liar circumstances. - 
General Convention of Peace' and Commerce between U. S. and Desmaik, executed at Wash- 

ington. Date April 26. 
Great Meetinig at Charleston, S. C in relation to movemeats and publicationaof Aaii-Slavezy 

Societies. 
Davis's Steaits discovered by Captain John Davis. 
Falmouth, Mass., ravaged 1^ the Indians. 
U. S. Friffato TiumbuU carried by the British into New York. 
Savannah, Georgia, evacuated by the British. 
The British S^adron which bombarded Stonington, Coxui.,oii tha 9ih, haviiigheenieiJiibrced 

t^ a 74, again battered the plaee, but was again compeUed to retire. 
A train of Passenger Cars, with upwards of 200 passengeis, ran against a heavy train of bur- 

tfaea can on the Portsmouth and Boanoke Rail Rood— 3 person killed, 20 hurt, some 

daugeroosly. 
Philip, or MeUcomet, the Sachem of the Wampanoags, killed by a friendly Indian, in a 

Swamp near New Hope, now Bristol, R. I., thus terminating the Indian Wars in New 

England. 
The French Fleet, under D'Cstaing, much damaged in a gale off Rhode Island. 
Msjor General Charles Lee found by Court Martial guilty of insubordination, and suspended 

from command in the U. S. Army for one year. 
Msjor Morgan, of U. S. Rifles, killed in a skirmish with the British near Fort Erie. 
Born, at Salem, N. J., Edward Augustus Holyoke, the celebrated Physician. 
Havana captured by the British under Admiral Pocock, who took nearly three million pounds 

sterling in ailver, 12 ships of the line, besides merchantman, artillery, stores* and othfir 

immense treasures. 
U. &. Frigate Essex captured British Sloop of War Alert off the Grand Basks— the first King's 

ship captured during the War. 
Commencement of March through the Wilderness to Quebec, from Cambiidge, Mats., by 

1000 Americans under General Arnold. 
Constitution of Maryland adopted. 
Siege of Peaebioot raised by General Lovel, of Mamachusetts Militia { the Americans re- 

ttrad, after suata'miog considerable loss. 
Jay*s Treaty of Amity, vCommerce, and NavigatMn* between U. 8. a^d Great Britain, ratified 

hy American GovemmenL 
Queenstown, Maryland, possessed by the British. 
British Sloop of War Pelican captured U. S. brig Aigus. 
Died, at Washington, General Philip Stuart, a Revolutionory Ofiieer. 
Bom, at Casco Bay, Maine, Edward Preble, a diatli\g«ished Naval Commandfr. 
Born, at Philadelphia, Samuel Ewing, Literaleur. 
Great scarcity of Wheat acd Corn in Boston. 

American General John Sullivan commenced besieging Newport, R. t 
General Snmter captured a Fort on the Wateree, S. C.and intercepting a party of British 

aoldiers coAv<tyiog 40 wagons, captured the storefi and made 100 prisoners. 
Great Hurricane in New England States, 
ifianea Monroe received in Paris as Ambassador from U. 6.; the French Convention ordering 

the French and American Flaga to be conjointly hung in their hall. 
Americans, under Captain Heald, evacuated Fort Dearborn, Illinoia, hy order ef Gen. Hull.*— 

The Indiana sttucked the garriaen on their march to Dettoit, and uj^w^rds of 50 persons 
killed. 
British repulsed by the Amerieans in an attack on Fort Erie, with a loas of 900 iB«n. 
General Lafayette arrived in U. 8. irom Fmnc^e on his last visit. 

Steamboat Dubuque burst her boilets about 300 miles above fit. Louis, kUling 26 persons. 
Two fire ships sent by the Americans amongst the British shipping in the Hudaon, near Tany- 

town, but failed in their object 
Battle of Bennington, Vermont. The British defeated by the Amerieans, under Gen. Siarke, 

who lost but 100 men ; capturing 700 prisoners, killiqg 300, taking 1000 muakets. 4 

brass field pieces, 4 beggage wagons, &c. 
Battle of Camden, N. C. The Americans defeated by the British, usder Comwallis. 
Geneial Hull surrendered ihe fiirt and town of Detroit, the American Army, and the whole 
of the Michigan Territory, to the British, without firing a shot He was tried by a court 
martial, and found guilty, but pardoned. 
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Died, at Sweet Springs, Va., John Floyd, M. C.'from 1817 to 1829, and Governor of Virginia 
from 1829 to 1834. 

A Comet appeared in New England, and remained viiible for 30 day?. 

Died, aged 82, Dr. Timothy Cutler, a distingaished Divine, and President of Yale College. 

Died, of Malignant Fever, aged 75, Jonathan TrambuU, Governor of Connecticut daring the 
Revolution- 

British an<] Indian Camp near Port George, surprised by the Americans and Indians, who 
killed 75, and took 16 prisoners. 

Lafayette appointed Marshal of France, and General-in-Chief of the National Guard. 

Violent Storm along the coast of the Southern and Middle States. 

Bom, in Roanoke, Virginia, Virginia Dare, the first White Child borq in the American 
Colonies. 

Gen. Sumter's Camp on the Wateree, S. C, surprised by the British General Tarleton, with 
great loss to the Americans. 

Fulton made his first Steam trip from New York to Albany. 

Five persons executed at Salem, Mass., for Witchcraft 

A large party of British Regulars and Tories defeated by the Americans, under Colonel Wil- 
liams, on Ennoree River, S. C Captain Inman, of U. S. Army, killed. 

Died, aged 48. Baron de Kalb, MajorGeneral in Revolutionary Army: bom in Germany. He 
was mortally wounded in the Battle of Camden on the 16th. 

CoL Daniel Boone and Settlers attacked by Indians near Bkie Licks, Kentucky. Nearly 7Q 
of his party were killed, and some prisoners taken. 

U. S. Frigate Constitution, 44 guns, Captain Uull, captured British Frigate Gaerriere^ 38.— • 
The Prize sunk directly ader the action. 

Slo^p capsized in Buttermilk Channel, N. Y. — all on board perished. 

Dreadful Fire at Newfoundland~600 persons burnt out. Damage 200,000 dollars. 

2000 Indians defeated by 900 U. S. Troops under Gen. Wayne, near the Rapids of the Mi- 
ami of the Lakes — a decisive Victory, ensuring Pes^ce with the sit Nations and others. 
The major part of the American force was not called into action. 

American Privateer Decatur arrived at Charleston, S. C, with two Prizes — British Schooner 
of War Dominica, and London Trader ship heavily laden with Merchandize. 

Exchange of Gen. Burgoyne and his Staff, (Surrendered at Saratoga,) for American Prisoners 
taken at the Cedars, above Montreal, in May, 1776, authorized by Congress. 

Tornado in Massachusetts. 

TheOfiSce of'* The Observer," an Abolition Newspaper, published at Alton, Illinois, de- 
stroyed by a Mob. 

Dominic de Gorgues sailed from France with 3 ships and 150 men, to revenge the Manacre 
of the Huguenot Colony by the Spanish Adventurers in Florida. 

Died, at Jamestown, Virginia, Bartholomew Gosnold, the projector of Colonization in Vir- 
ginia. 

An Expedition against Quebec by New England frustrated by a sudden Storm, which de- 
stroyed nearly a dozen of the Transport Ships, and drowned 1000 Men. 

British landed upon Long Island. 

British under Col. St. Leger raised the Siege of Fort Stanwix, N. Y. 

Americans under Generals Sullivan and Ogden, made an unsuccessful Expedition against 
Staten Island. Ogden made some prisoners at eonsiderable loss. 

The French Fleet avoided co-operation with the Americans, and sailed into Boston ; D'Es- 
taing being compelled by his Officen to put into port. 

Nantucket declared itself neutral, but under the protection of England. 

The British Fleet having arrived at Benedict, lod-, Commodore Barney burnt his FlQtiUa, 
and retired to Nottingham. 

Fort Pemaquid, New England, ravaged by the Indians. 

Nerigwok, an Indian Town, burnt by the New Englanders, and many noted Warrion 
killed. 

Died, at Deal, England, Silas Deane, formerly Minister to France from U. S. He was re- 
called from his Office on suspicien of misusing the Public Money, and died abroad ia 
great distress. 

Died, aged 40, of a Bilious Fever, William Bradford, Attorney General of U. S. 

American Commodore Preble bombarded Tripoli for the thiM time, and again on the 95th 
and 29th. 

Died, in Philadelphia, aged 47, Alexander Wilson, the celebrated Ornithologist 

Privateer Schooner Patapsco captured British Brig Europe. 

Died, aged 35, from Yellow Fever, Oliver Hazard Perry, " the Hero of Erie." He eipired 
just as his Ship, the United States, was entering the harbor of Trinidad, 

James, Duke of York, resigned his claims on Delaware and Pennsylvania, in favor of Wil- 
liam Penn. 

Bom, at Hull, England, William Wilberforce, the celebrated Abolitionist 

The French destroyed the Forts and Settlements at Hudson's Bay. 

Died, aged 67, Thomas Chittenden, first Governor of Vermont. 

Battle of Bladensburgh, Md. The Americans defeated by the British, under General Roes 
and Admiral Cockburn. 

Capture of Washington City, and Destruction' of the Capitol. Presidem's House, Potoma<^ 
Bridge, Dock Yard, and Public Offices, by the British. D^QiiizecJby-^^^. 
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Gen. Howe debarki at the head of Elk River, Md"., 18,000 men, for the Subjuffation of Phi- 
ladelphia. 
Lieut. Col. John Laurens killed in« trifling Skirroiah between the Americana and Britiah at 

Combahee, S. C. He waa one of the braveat and moet useful of the Revolutionary 

Worihies. ' 

Died, at Frederickaburg, Virginia, aged 82, Mra. Mary Waahington, the Mother of the Jllua- 

trioua Hero. 
Died, at Newburg, N. Y.,agcd 45rJohn Ske/ £u8tace,a distinguished Revolutionary Officer. 
Died, aged 47, £dward Preble, a celebiated American Commodore. 
U. 8. Branch Bank at Charlesion, a C, rpbbed in the night (Sunday) of 135,000 dollan in 

gold. Nearly the whole of the money waa afterwards recovered, j 
The British Evacuated Washington City in the nightJ 
Great Fire at Charlestown, Mass — 70 houses and other buildings burnt 
The Baltimore and Washington Rail Ruad opened to the public. • 
The Americana opened iheir entrenchmenia on Plowed Hill, Boston. The Britiah threw 

above 300 shells at them. 
U. S. Frigate Philadelphia, Capl. Bainbridge, captured oflf Cape de Gatt, a Moorish craiaer of 

82 guns, and retook her prize, an American Brig. 
Fatal Duel between Thomas E. Biddle, paymaster of U. S. Army, and Spencer Pettis M. C* 

from Mississippi. Both were killed. ' 

Wreck of the Largest Ship of the Fleet under the command of Sir Humphrey Gilbert and 
N Sir W. Raleigh, near Wiscassett Bay, Maine. Nearly 100 men perished. 
Born, in New Jersey, Joaeph Reed, Patriot and Statesman. 

Battle of Long-Island. Americans routed by the British, with a lost of 200O men. 
U. S. Schooner Firebrand attacked by Spanish 24 gun Ship and 2 Brigs of War, near Vera 

Cruz. After striking his flag, the Captain was allowed to proceed with his veaael to 

New Orleans. 
Died, aged 17, Lucrelia Maria Davidson, a Poetess of superior Talent and singular precocitv. 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between U. S. and Emperor of Auslriar 
Black Hawk and the Prophet delivered Prisoners to Governor-Dodge at Prairie du Chien 
St. Augustine's Day. Melandez, the Spanish General, having made the Coast of Florida on 

this day, on his Voyage from Spain, designated the River and Haven where he an- 
chored by the name of the Saint. 
Washington withdrew his Troops from Long Island. 
Several Quakers and other Citizens of Philadelphia, supposed to be frieqdly to the British 

cause, arrested and conveyed to a place of safety. 
The British, under Lord Cornwallis, enter Yorktown, Va. 
Died, on the Guillotine, at Paris, Adam Philip, Count of Cuatine, aged 53. He served in the 

Regiment of Saintonge during the American Revolutionary War. 
Died, at Edcnton, N. C , aged 56, James Wilson, one of the Signers of the Declaration of In- 

dependence. Born in Scotland. 
American Brig Commerce, Captain RUey, wrecked on 'coast of Africa. Crew saved, but 

captured by the Arabs ; sufi*ered dreadful hardships. 
Wreck of English Ship Delight, off Cape Breton— above 100 persona drowned. 
Haverhill, on the Merrimac, burnt and ravaged by the French and Indiana— 40 peiaona slain 

100 captured. - r- r 

Britiah repulsed by Americana under General Sullivan, on Rhode Island. 
Died, aged 68, Isaac Smith, Member of Federal Cohgreai^ Revolutionary Ofllcer, and Judge 

of the Supreme Court of New Jersey. 
Banks of Philadelphia suspended Specie Payment. 
Alexandria, D. C, taken by the British. 

Died, at Philadelphia, aged 34, John W Williams, a distinguished Lawyer and Literateiir. 
Grand Treaty of Peace between the Indian Sachems and the Director and Council of New 

Netherlands, (New York,) ratified in front of Fort Amsterdam, now the Battery, New 

York City. 
Bom, at Philadelphia, Joseph Dennie, a distinguished Litterateur. 
Americans, under General Sullivan, evacuated Rhode Island, and brought away all their 

Stores, &c. 
French Fleet of 28 sail of the Line, under Count De Grasse, sailed into the Chesapeake, to 

co-operate with the Americans. 
Massacre at Fort Mimms, in the Teusaw Settlement, Alabama. Nearly 300 men, women, 

and children butchered by the Indiana. 
Sir Peter Parker, with a party of Sailors and Marines from the British Frigate Menelans, re- 
pulsed at Bellair, Md., by. the Militia. Sir Peter Parker mortally wounded. 
Died, at Liverpool, England, William T. Barry, of Kentucky, Minister Plenipotentiary of 

U. S. to Spain, formerly U. S. Postmaster-general, and M. C. 
Colonel Richard Nichoils summoned Governor Siuy vesant to deliver New Amsterdam, (New 

York,) Town and Fort, to his care. v 

Bom, in New York City, David Hosack, a celebrated Physician. 
4000 British Troops, under Sir W. Clinton, arrived at Newport, R. L 
Died, at Laurel Hill, near Philadelphia, aged 84, General Arthur St. Clair, a distinguished 

Revolutionary Officer. Bom at Edinboroueh, Scotland. ^ . ,, ( r\r\n\(> 
Died, in Virginia, aged 65, Dr. Aylett Hawe*. ^'^'^'^^^ ^^ ^OO^ IL 
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Soft as the tender vow 
WhinpeMd iA accenn low, 

Uoto Um loved one — the detieet of ell- 
Gentle as falling snow 
Caat in the river's flow, 

SoothlDg and bleaing, the dying notes fall. 



The bright sun is glancing 

As swiAly advancing, 
Delighted we gvte on the varying scene ; 

The vast spreading mountain — 

The valley — the fountain, 
And lofty trees robed in their foliege green. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOQKS 



LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF IRISH LIFE. By Mrs. & C. Hall, Author of " The Baccaneer/* '• Und* 

Horace/* 6ic, &c. 

Tbs principal story in this collection, '* The Groves of Blarney/' iM an admirable delineation of the habite 
and chancters of Tarioiia daises of the Irish peasantry. The remainder portion of the volumea consists of 
an amusing tde called ** The Bocher (beggar) of Red-Gap Lane" and a numerous arrangement of " Sketches 
on Irish Highways, during the autumn of 1B34.'* We have frequently expressed our admiration of Mrs. 
Hall's talent in our pages, and as we imagine that our readers wiU prefer lengthy extracts to unnecessary 
criticism, we hasten to present some excellent specimens of the worih of these volumes, to which we accord 
unmitigated praise. 

The article on ^ Beggars" presents a frightful specimen of the condition of the lower orders of the Irish, ia 
the Ticinity of the town of Wexford. 

Good God ! it was a pitiable sight — the host of dirty, starving creatures who thurst themselves around the 
oarriage-door, so as completely to prevent itt being opened. The servant came round to the other side, 
which was less blockaded, and placing his face close to the glass, whispered— 

'*If yez will be plased to throw a few half-pence among them, it'ill scatter them, my lady, and then yon 
can get oul^ 

" A few half'pence!" To look upon the moving mass of starvation and misery, one would have imagined 
that the wealth of Croesus would go but a short way to alleviate their distress. One of the group— a tall» 
lithesome fellow, with rolling black eyes, and a pitiable Tacancy of look — grasped the carriage>lamp, or 
lather the part where the lamp should have been, and swung himself backwards and forwards, singing out, 
^ A penny for Johnny, a penny for Johnny — long life to the king and O'Connell — 0*Connell and the king ! 
A penny ibr Johnny, and another for Jack — poor Jack ! poor Johnny ! poor Johnny ! poor Jack !" *' Don-'t 
mind him, lady dear," shouted a woman, the upper part of whose form was enveloped in a coarse blue cloth 
doak, while, from over either shoulder, lolled forth the head and arms of a squalid, half-starved child.,* ''sure, 
he's a fool, and the fools never want— every one gives to the fools, to set off their own sense — look at mOx 
«nd God bless your sight l^ook at me, with nothing bat a blind man,^come here, Pan'el, lead liim forward' 
Lanty,)— nothing but a blind roan for a father over my ten children." " But see here, your honor, look at 
me, with as good as eleven, and no father at all over them !" interrupted another, who, not being encumber- 
ed with two living creatures on her back, was, I suppose, better able to fight her way, and maintain her sta- 
tion at the carriage-door. "Stand back, Mary Sbiels, ma'am!" exclaimed a third ; " what a brag you make 
about your children—and every one of them for away, barring those ye borrow for a set ofi)— eleven, in- 
deed ! — it's asy for the likes o' you to have double eleven, when you never cares what comes o' them !" 
This address, delivered to Mrs. Mary Shiels, was given in a tone and with an air of what I should imagine 
Billingsgate eloquence — the head thrown back, the arms a-kimbo, the voice wound to a high pitch, and the 
eye discoursing as rapidly and decidedly as the tongue ; but as the second part of her speech was addressed 
to ounelves, the attitude, air, manner, and voice changed miraculously, and was delivered in a drawling 
brogue. " God mark ye to grace, and bestow a trifle upon the poor widdy, the raal widdy — give her a 
ieatUrt or a little sixpence, just to keep her from starving ! Sure, it's yourselves have the kind heart! See 
here the hardship God sent upon me," and she liHed a child distorted in all its limbs, and in the lowest state 
of idiotcy, close up to the window. The miserable creature clapped its twisted hands together, and as the 
. thick matted hair fell over its small dull eyes, and it scratched at the glass like some wild animal seeking to 
disinter its prey, I thought I had never seen so painful or disgusting a spectacle. Those unfortunate idiots 
which in England are confined in proper asylums, in Ireland are reared to excite compassion from the travel- 
ler; and I think that at least every tenth family is cursed with one of those helplees creatures. You meet 
them by the way side, in the cottages, basking in the sunshine, wallowing with the pigs upon the dunghills, 
and always soliciting alms, which is hardly ever denied them. Many of those witless beings, as they grow 
np, attain a degree of cunning which, with a species of animal insiinct, they manage to turn to good account. 
Ajid what are called " Naturals" in the expressive idiom of the country, form a class perfectly unknown in 
any other land. But this topic I have treated elsewhere. To return to the beggars. Let it not be imagined 
that the few I have specified were the only ones who demanded giHs; there were blind, and lame, and 
'drunk, and sober— but all civil, and all tolerably good-tempered — exercising their eloquence or their wit, a? 
it might chance, upon iheir auditory, and intent upon extorting money from our compassion. My feelings 
were at the time too strongly excited to be amused, though one, a bocker, or lame man, succeeded in clearing 
« space that he might give ray honor a dance, while " Piping Brady," an old, blind, white-headed man, "set 
up the pipea" to the exhilarating tune of " Saint Patrick's Day," which acted like magic upon the groupb 
" Poor Johnny, poor Jack," who had continued whirling round and round, keeping up his petition and singing 
it in every variety of tone, fixed, like Ixion, upon the wheel ; and as the decrepit creature jumped to the 
music with extraordinary rapidity, and flourished his crutch in the air, the wholo assembly seemed spelt- 
moved, the old men and old women beating time with their feet and sticks, and snapping their fingers at the 
conclusion of every bar, and the children, forgetful of their misery, dancing in right down earnest, their pale 
cheeks flushing with exercise, and their rags quivering about them. Digitized by 

J^earer to the door of the inn, stood a girl — I could hardly call her a woman — who had asked for charity 
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with tbt Client eloqueDce of her ejm, but bad neither preswd forward, nor been excited by the mnsic. Th^ 
hood of her long blue cloak waa ibrown over her head, and shadowed the upper part of her beautiful face; 
her eyee were mild and blue, they might have been bright once, but their luitre was dimmed by weeping f 
and her fair long hair hung uncombed, untrained, down either side of her face. There waa lomething so 
clMiic in her form, that it called to mind ibose Grecian raodelt, where the drapery clings so closely that yoo 
imagine it adheres to the form — the falling shoulders, the outline of the graceful back were distinctly mark- 
ed, and she had gathered the folds up in front to cover a sleeping infant, which she clasped to her bosom, so 
that the eloak, thus confined, fell in many and thick folds, nearly to her ankles, which, of course, were divest- 
ed of any covering. The bocher's dance was finished, and well pleased were the exhibitors to receive a 
silver sixpence between them— threepence for the piper, threepence for the dancer ; *' poor Jack, poor Johnny,'*' 
recosamenced his tune and whirl, and the beggars invented fresh miseries. 

" Why, then, 'twas a lucky drame I had last night brought me to the town to day!" exclaimed one of the 
score who followed us under the very porch, *'and maybe ye*d listen to itf— I dreamed I was down in the 
very bottom of a pay tee pit, and three magpies came flying over my head, and one, God save us ! was like 
the ganger that broke my husband by his lies, and the other was the very moral of that handsome gentleman f 
and, Buie, it's myself sees the likeness in your sweet self, lady, to t'other mag !" 

" A hole in your ballad !" exclaimed one voice — ^* A hole in yer manners !" shouted another—^' Liken » 
ihir-faced lady to a magpie, Jady !*' vociferated a third. 

" And why not ?" replied the impenetrable Judy, " why not f isn't a magpie a knowin* bird, and a handsome 
bird, and a fine bird I" 

** Tet ye said he was like the ganger, just now ;*' answered a little grey-eyed, cunning-looking man. 

** People may be like each other, and yet not the tame at all at all ; yon*ie like yer father, Tim, and yet he- 
vras six feet high. He was an honest roan, Tim. — Neighbors, dear," she continued, appealing to the crowd, 
*< do an of ye see any likeness betwixt Tim an' his father in that way f " There was a loud laugh, and Tim- 
shrunk behind, while Judy went on. ^ 

- Well, the last magpie said to me, says she, < Never heed the gauger,' (and sure I saw in a minute, it wasn'U 
a magpie at all, but yer darlint self was in it,) * for I'll give ye an English half crown to buy a blanket and 
linsey woolsey to make ye a petticoat' — what, God break hard fortune ! I've not had these five years." 

" Oh ! a penny, any way, lady dear ! to keep the could from my heart," roared another. 

*'There*s twopence for you," exclaimed my companion, " if you will promise not to drink it." *' Success!" 
exclaimed the fellow, catching the half-pence gaily in his hand, "I'll do that same this minute," and off he 
went to the whiskey shop, where unfortunately, three parts of the Irish spend what little they can obtain. 

We distributed perhaps mdre than we ought amongst the crowd, for which our worthy landlady reproved 
US ; while directing her maid, a slipslop, capless girl to dust every thiog in the house barring the pictures, 
which must not be touched, which she never would have touched since Ally Kelly rubbed out his reverence's 
Aose with her scrubbing-brush and cleanlinen. 

I have been often much astonished at the — not apathy, for that is the last fault the Irish can be accused o£ 
— indifiference manifested, particularly by the middling class of society, to the horrid misery of the poor. You 
cannot walk out in a country town without meeting at every turn a population of poverty. I have attempted 
to connf the beggars— I found it impossible — the barefooted creatures were without number— and yet th9 
shop-keepers and trades-people, nay, the greater part of the gentry, do not appear pained or distressed by the 
recurrence of such scenes as freeze a stranger's blood, and make him hasten to quit a country whore the 
degrading wretchedness of his fellow creatures seems to upbraid him for the indulgence of his smallest 
luxury. 

" Lord, ma'am," said the landlady, " we have fewer beggars in our country than in almost any other, and 
it is useless to attempt to suppress them or lessen their numbers ; they spring up like mushrooms. The men 
set off to make English hay. and gather in the English harvest, and then the woman shuts the door of her 
cabii), rolls her infant in her blanket, secures the blanket on her back by turning the tail of her gown over it .- 
the eldest girl carries the kettle, the eldest boy the begging bag, the middle ones have nothing to carry, and 
a ccsiple of younger children hang by the mother's cloak, and so they travel from place to place, and there's 
none of the farmers will refuse them a loci of straw to sleep on, a shed to sleep under, a mouthful of potatoes, 
or a dole of meal. They are much happier than they look, and by the time the winter closes in, why the 
husband comes home, and then they live maybe comfartable enough till the next spring, when the mother, 
with the addition most likely of another child to roll in the blanket, again shuu the door, and again wanders 
through the country, while the husband repeats his visit to England, where he is well fed, and well paid." 

" How wretched !" I exclaimed. 

'*I dare say it seems so to you, ma'am," she replied, " bat they are used to it— they do not feel it « dis- 
grace ; and many a fine man and woman is reared that way, after all." 

'* To what purpose 7" I almost unconsciously inquired. 

"Purpose," she repeated — as the Irish generally do when they hear a word whose import they do not 
clearly comprehend — ** why, as to purpose, the boys» in the time of the war, used to make fine soldiers — I* 
don'l exactly see what all the ' little garsoorW who are growing up now are to do— go to America, I suppose, 
or be^, or—" 

'•Starve!" I added. 

** Ay, indeed !" she replied, but without any emotion ; "so they do starve by dozens and dozens, up the 
country; and my husband says it's a sin to send so many pigs and things to England, and the poor craythura 
here without food." 

** And yet your provisions are so cheap ; I saw fine chickens to-day for eightpence a couple." 

" la it eightpence?" exclaimed the landlady in amazement, " Ah, lady dear, they knew you were a stranger 
—catch them asking me eightpence ! I could get the finest chicks in the market for sixpence-halfpenny a 
couple : eightpence indeed! Oysters are up to tenpence a hundred, and potatoes to twopence a stone — and 
more shame now that the country is poorer than ever — ^but what signifies the price, when the poor have not. 
it to give 7" 

** Bat why do they not work t" j^. ^. , 

"Who stays in the country, except one here and there, to give them worit'^OT rail's easy for the fine 
JEoglish folk to make laws for us," she added, her broad, good-humored face assuming a more animated ex- 
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prwiion ; " ii*a euy for them to make laws— ihey who have never heen with u*. and know i«w.^ . - - 
eicept from what's on the papers, which are done up by this party or that party, without any regard to trtitn ; 
only all for party." 

We passed through the town with not more than a sMre of beggars diosgling after us, and repeating their 
petitions in every variety of lone-^ilmisting ih«ir idiot and hal^starved children almost into our arms, making 
us eicecdingly angry at one minute by their importunity and noise, and the next amusing us so much by 
their wit and good temper, that we could bestow upon them half, nay, all our money with good will — at one 
time provoked by their dirt and indolenoe, and again sympathizing most sincerely with their poverty and dis- 
tress. You are perpetually excited either by displeasure, pain, or amusement, and you can hardly tell which 
preponderatea. 

After much jolting and delay, we pawed the suburbs, and there, beneath the trunk of a blasted tree, h^r 
entire figure shrouded in her cleuk, sat the girl whose appearance had atmcted my notice amongst the crowd 
on a ibrmer occasion. I could not see her face, even her hair was concealed by the hood which fell unto 
her knees ; but I fek assured I could not be nieiaken ; the rounded shoulder, the graceful sweep of the back, 
all convinced me I was right 

I ordered the servant to stop— I called to her,— there wa* no reply.— I sprtfng oiTthe car— I drew back the 
hood of her cloak,— -still die moved not, her hair had fallen like a shroud over her features, and upon the 
baby which was pressed to her bosom, — I threw back her hair, and laid my hsnd upon her forehead ; it was 
clanuDy and cold as with the damps of death! I attempted tb move her head buck, and, sinking on my 
knees, looked into her face — it was as the face of a corpse before the features have been decently compoaed 
by the band of the living ; the purple lips were parted, the teeth clenched, the eye fixed, the hollow cheek 
white as marbl%. I saw that the infant moved, and I tried to unclasp her arms from around ic — I Oven sue- 
ceeded in pulling the little creatoVe k some degree from her embrace ; but the mother's love was stronger 
than death ; rigid, lifeless as she appeared, she felt what I was doing ; her arms tightened round her baby, 
and her lips moved as if in speech ; the child cried, and clung to the bresBt from which it oonld draw no 
sustenance, and the miserable parent grasped it with an eamesttiess which almost made me tremble lest she 
should crush out its little life. The cloak had fallen from her ; bat f quickly drew it over her shoulders, fbr 
I perceived that she was entirely destitute of any other covering, except some tattered flannel that had been 
wound round her waist; the case was sufficiently plaiU'-^mother and child were dying of starvation. 

<* The Groves of Blarney," which, by the way, has been dramatized by the authoress for Power, the 
comedian, abounds with beautiful touches of natural poetry, used by the Irish peasantry in iheir daily phlife 
of speeeh. Indeed, the whole work belbre us teems with geiM of delieiouB purity<-« lew of whi^ w«> 
stiaet ait random :-«• 

'* Alice, you*re poor and penniless, and your mother's forced many a day to m< her poUttoH tc^ no $ok Ivl 
iht tears she sheds over four small children,'' 

An Irishman, who had his scanty stock of furniture seised for rent, remonstrates as follows with the officer 
who is about to include, in the inventory, the kish, a deep, wooden tray of general utility in the Irish cabins. 

" God bless ye !" he exclaimed, *' and don't take that-^il's nothing htU a kish ; it's not worth twopence to 
you — it's falling to pieces — but it*s more to me than thousand! ; iCs nothing hut a kish — but my eldest boy — 
he, thank God, that's not to the fore to see his father's poverty this day— he slept in it many a long night, 
when the eyes of bis blessed mother hadn't gotte among the bright stars nfheaven,hnt was here to watch over 
him; — it's nothing hut a kish — yet many a time little Kathleen croivrd nnd held up her .innocent head oiit of 
it to kiss her daddy ; it's nothing hvt a AwA^— yet many a day, in the middle of my slavery, have I, and my 
wile, (the blessed saints take her soul to glory!) and five as beautiful children as ever stirred a nuaCs heart 
in his bosomt sat round it, and eat the paytee and salt out of it, fresh and wholesome ; and whin I had my 
sis hSsseings to look on, it's little I cared for the slavery a poor Irishman is born to — it's nothing hut a AtcA— 
but it's been with me full, and it*s been with me empty, for many a long year, and it's used to me^it knows 
my troubles^ for since the bed was sould from under me, for the last gale^irent day)— what had I but to 
it to keep my head from the could earth ? — don't take it^— t'r's nothing hut a kish.'* 'There was a picture of 
misery aiid attachment— attachment and misery .'—yet " it was nothing but a kish !" 

A poor widow, wrongfully luspected, says, with much energy, " AU Wexford knows Tm poor — but the 
Almighty knows that lam honest /" Another helpless female is distressed " for the rint the craythur owes for 
a roof to brake her heart under.*' We hear of a Milesian Jeremy Diddler — **afeUow thats ready to skin every 
body's pyatee" A hard-hearted Orangeman is described as willing to « heat his oven with Catholic bones." 
A lover exclaims to hii sulky mistreas, " Put that pout off yer beautifhl mouth, its for all the world like a 
cobweb over a rose bush** 

The admirers of Daniel O'Connell are requested to read the following shrewd calculation of the great 
I utility. 



" Well, every dog muit have its day, as I said to Counsellor Dan's own body-man. * Excuse my ignorance,' 
says I, ' but I heard my master axing * What good your masther has done fbr Ireland yet V ' Cadiolic eman- 
cipation,' he says, quite glib. ' No, thank ye,' says I , ' sure that was before he got into parliament' * Oh, 
you mane since,' ssys he. ' Ah,' says I. < Why,' sayi he, ' you know Rome wasn't built in a day ; it takes 
time to get the better of his enemies ; he has a dale-— a great dale to do ; but you see when onct he brings 
the Ring to rason, and settles the House of Lords, and takes the shine out of the bishops, and gets a few more 
of his frinds and relations into the House of Commons, why thtn, ye understand, thin he'll have time to settle 
himself quiet, and easy, and comfortable, in some little {dace or other, with me — ^you understand, for his 
Miitre d'otUt and thin, my dear frind, you may deplod upon it, something considerable will be done for 
Ireland.' " 
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liiih polMow nre thm clusified :~ 

''Fanner's glory, red-noeed kidneys, white eyes, lady's fingers, Cork reds^ Connftught jumpers, Wicklow ban 
gen,aodCarrigaline beauties; to say nothing of the applea of &ilbouriahane,tbe whites of Derry-gortnacloghy, 
the cups of Knocknadrowsky, or the iei» of Ballynaboalathrasanagh." 

« Step, stop !" exclaimed Peter ; " Irish potatoes are terrible jaw-breakers." 

"No such thing," said Connor, **no such thing; thim are the potatoes that would crack their own cheeks 
with laughiog at ye. O then, how can yoa live at all in London, where the potatoes are made of wax, the 
aew eggs ool of oiild Irish ones, and the milk's pumped from the body of the earth, so that ye can't tell it 
fiom wiAer— batheishin !" 

" What's the meaning of bathenhin!" inquired Peter. 

"It's all one with nabauchlish," said Connor. 

" And what's nabauchlish ?" again asked the cockney. 

"It's just the same as— as — as," laughed Connor, ** as thurumpogue." 



We should like to see the IbllowiDg beautiful little poem fitted with a corresponding melody. 



Lullaby, lullaby! 
I have heard my own darling's first low cry. 
As I stood, and trembled, the chamber nigh ; 
My sad heart beat, as I breathed a prayer — 
The heart thai another was come to share ; 
Yet to take the part that we both could spare ? 

Lullaby, lullaby ! 



Lullaby, lullaby! 
But I heard my baby*s voice with a sigh.; 
The plant that gave birth to the bud might die ! 



With an aching heart I had heard my boy ; 
And I spoke in a tone that spoke no joy. 
Pray heaven, the babe is not sent to destroy ! 
Lullaby, lullaby! 

LuUahy, lullaby! 
But when the weak mother all sweetly sailed. 
And gave to my arms my awn living child^— 
She smiled, and I saw that my fears were vain*! 
Theugh its new-born voice m^ have tdd of paia, 
Twas muaic to me whan I heard it again ! 

Lulkby, laUaby ! 



THE MUSIC OP NATURE; o», AN ATTEBWT TO PROVE THAT WHAT IS PASSIONATE 
AND PLEASING IN THE ART OF SINGING, l»>EAKING, AND PERFORMING UPON 
MUSICAL INSTRUMJENTS, IS DERIVED FROM THE SOUNDS OF THE ANIMATED 
WORLD. WUh Cmiout and htUeretUng lUttwtratitms, by WiStom Gardiner. Boston. 

This very able and valuable work, reprinted fh>m the English edition of 1833, is an acoeptable addilioa 
to the libmiy of every bibliogcapher, to the shelves of the musical amateur and prafessor, lo the eabiaet of 
Iha levee of natmeyand tiM bureau of the man of soience. The varied natnte of the matter, and the exeel- 
taaoe of its mamier, demand our utmesr praise ; every known variety of nrasicai sound, the hitherto '* unwiit- 
Ml music" of nature, is here presented to our view, in chromatic form and phrase ; the history and propertiea 
of every musical instrument, the peculiarities of the vocality of every celebrated operatic perlbrmer, and the 
nre secrets of the " gay science," are exhibited in papular language and fulness of detaiL Anecdotal ittoi- 
tatfkms and liiitoiiiud laets are plemifiilly adduced ; and every page of the fifly-one ohaptem contains a mass 
of iatanalion pleasandy put forth. Besides the ahnost iniromemble instances of the cries of birds and ani- 
Mis reduced to scale» this desirable volume egatains nearly seventy pieces of scarce and popular music. 

The scarcity of new publications at the present time of the year, afibrds us an opportunity of preseBtiog a 
eottiderable quotation of entertaining matter from the pages of the Music of Nature. 

INSECTS. 

The sounds which insects produce are numerous and curious. It is, probably, not generally known, that 
the noises which are supposed to proceed from their vocal organs, are actually made by rubbing their legs 
toother, or by the motion of their wings. 

If we reflect far a moment upon that humming sound, which we hear from a cloud of insects overitead, ii^ 
t summer's evening, we oannot suppose it proceeds from the combined voices of beings, scarcely perceptible, 
bat that the buzz is the result of a motion, given to the air by the dances of these diminutive creatures. 

That keen efaserver, Mr^ White of Selbome, says, " I have ofben heard a sound like the humming of bees, 
though nai an iofaet is to be seen* You may heaf it the whole common ihi ough, from the mossy dells to my 
•tenue gate." 

Not undelightful is the ceaseless hum. 
To him who musing walks at noon.* 

It was on a hot summer's day that Beethoven sat upon a stile in the environs of Vienna, and caught from 
ntture these imitative sounds in the Pastoral Sinfony. How admirably do the violins, in that extraordinary 
oomposition, represent the soft flattering stir of the insects^-the hum in the noon-tide warmth of a summer's 
dkyi 

If we vratch the housefly, we shall soon be convinced that he is destitute of voice, and that the noise 

* The existence of tfiese diminutive creatures, who only appear in the evening* is said by Reaumur to ter- 
uliMLte before the dawn of day ; though short, it is a life of incessant pleasure. By naturalists they are now 
classed as choral flies, who congregate in millions, for the pleasures of music and the dance. ^^ LL 
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proceedt from his wiogi ; eince, when at rest, he ii always silent This sound is inTariablf open the aole F 
in the first space >- 




To prodace this sound, the wings most soake three hundred and twenty vibrations in a second of time, or 
nearly twenty thousand if he continues on the wing for one minute. The hum of the honey-bee is the 
same; and the large humble-bee, the contra>basso of. the tribe, performs the same note just an octeTe 
lower:— 



Huber remarki that in every hive there are bees whose office it is to ventilate, and supply a coireat of 
-air throughout the apartments ; and this JM effected by ranks of fanners, who, in all the passes, keep up a 
constant tremulous motion of their wings. If the ear is placed on the outside of the hive, you may distinguish 
the meMO tones that emanate from this host of fanners, who shed a mellow music from their odorous wings^ 
which, on listening, will bo found to be in the key of F. 

The writer was once placed in the gallery of the Royal Exchange, to view that hive of money ooUecton 
in the court below. Besides the similarity of the scene, he could not but notice the similarity of sound, the 
buzz of the two thousand voices being perceptibly amalgamated into the key of F. Many observations have 
led the author to the conclusion, that the most prevailing sounds in nature are to be referred to thii key. Mu- 
sicians, though not aware of this curious fact, have from all time been sensibly influenced by it. Scarcely 
an ancient oorapoaition appears in any other key, except its relative minor, for the first hundred yean of the 

The lively note of the cricket is greatly admired by the country people ; their dull and silent evenioga m 
much enlivened by the chirp of this companion of the hearth. It oonsials of three notes in rhythm, alwaya 
filming a triplet in the key of B : — 



^ M-n-SL^^ 



This sound, according to Kirby and Spence, is produced by the insect rubbing his legs sharply togeAer. 

The grasshopper is of the same species, but his notft is less powerful. If we can believe what is related 
by the ancients of this delicate creature, as a race of musicians, they must have greatly degenerated. Plu- 
tarch tells us, that when Terpander was playing upon the lyre, at the Olympic games, and had enraptured 
his audience to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, a string of his lyre broke, and a cicada, or grsssbopper. im- 
mediately perched on the bridge, and, by its voice, supplied the loss of the string, and saved the fame of the 
musician. In Surinam the Dutch call ihem^ lyre-players, becaus^ the sound resembles thoae of a vibrating 
wire. Anacreon describes this creature as the emblem of felicity— ever young and immortal, the ofibpring 
of PhoDbiis and the darling of the Muses. The Athenians kept them in cages, for the sake of their song, and 
called them the nightingales of the nymphs. Ai in the case of birds, the males only sing; hence Xenarchua 
used to ascribe their happiness to their having silent wives.t 

Some of the soiallest insects send forth noises in the night-time, which may be distinctly heard. The 
death-watch is a sound resembling the tick of a watch, which proceeda from a small spider. In the dead 
of the night, its performance much annoys you when dropping asleep. A nice ear, by attentive listening; 
will determine that the sound proceeds from tuw insects, probably the male and female calling to each other; 
as the writer detected one to he on the note B flat, and the other on G :— 



The Call. 



I 



^Se^^ 



The Answer. 



^^^ 



7:979 



In the West Indiei^ the giant cockroach is a noted reveller when the family are asleep. He makes ■ i 
like a sn^art rapping of the knuckles on a table, three or four sometimes answering each other. On thia 
account he is called the drummer; and they often beat op such a row, that none but good sleepers can reat 
for them. 

The gnat, for his size, produces the most powerful and audible tone. He may be called the trumpeter 
of the insect orchestra. The clear and well-defined note which he makes, is on A in the seoood space. 




In the night-time, on waking out of sleep, I have, at first, taken it for the sound of a post-horn at a 
distance. Had the ancients referred his note to a corresponding string upon the lyre, we should have had 
a clue to some of their musical scales, which at present lie hid in mystery. Naturalisti dififer in opinion aa 
to the part of the insect which produces this sound. 



* In Queen Elizabeth's Virginal-book of four hundred folio pages, all the pieces are nearly confined to thia 
key. There is not an instance of a sharp being placed at the clef. t r^r^^\r> 
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The chapter on " London Cries," or street calls, is comically carious, but too local for our pnrpoie. We ee- 
lect a few instances from *' Exclamations," a chapter of peculiar worth. 

EXCLAMATION& 

The ear of the musician is constantly awake te every sort of sound, but none excite his attention more ihan 
the exclamations of the human voice — a class of sounds never noticed by the composers of a previous age 
We can scarcely turn over a page of Haydn, Mosart, or Beethoven, but we find traces of these passionate 
tones. In our conversation we often hear those expressions which delight us; but the sounds are too evanes- 
cent to be caught or readily set down in notes. In our deliberate exprosBions the tones are more decidedly 
and are easily represented, as in the common salutation — 



^&p 



How d'ye do 7 Pretty well thank ye. 



I^^ B ^ ff ^ ^^ 



How d*ye do ? Pretty well thank ye. 

Other excUmations, less sonorous, are all founded upon a musical phraseology; eren the grinacei under 
the dominion of Morpheus : 




Au ch, Au ch, Au ch. 

Haydn hu giren ns a more elaborate instance of yawning in his 57th QuartetL 



P-^ ?^ _^g=^ 



i 



Nor are we confined to simple expirations of this sort : we find the following specimen of an agreeable 
in the minuet of hia Eighth Grand Sinfonia— 



^^ j^=bs4.^ t 



«Qd in some other cpmpoeition of his, we find the following satisfactory cough- 




AmoDg those of a lea concordant nature, we may instance the brawling voicei of three penonf in i 
introduced by Beethoven in his Third Trio, Op. 9. 



f- f f 



Such a clatter of sounds indicate rage and ferocity: these tones escape us in the ebullitions of car wont 
paniona, and are heard in the savage murmurs of wild beasts. 

Human Cries. 

We take but little interest in the cries of animals, except those of our own species. Children have no 
difficulty in expressing their wants, their pleasures, and pains, by their cries, long before they know the^ use 
or meaning of a word ; and it is surprising to see with what energy they will evince the strongest passions. 
If we attend to these sounds, we shall soon discover what a fruitful source they have been, in giving hinte 
to the composer and musician. The following is the puling cry of a spoiled child— 

Adagio. 



S#g^&^{^t^3f^ 



* Thia and the next passage may be imitated by sliding the finger on the strings of a vlo]onceU<^ 
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RMiini hm imitated the aobbing of a child in the pensive duet Ethere per mia memoria, in Qazsa. Ladrtu 



^fe^a^fe^i ^g^fe 



Madame de Stael iniofBrn us that Crocodilea imitate the cry of children so perfectly, as to allure and entrap 
their mothers. In the ibllowing strain we may notice the little spiteful voice of one child wantonly teasing 
another: — 




ya • e ya • e 



yae ya! 



The fugue in the overture to. the Zauherfloi«t is obviously taken from a petulant feeling of this kind. It is 
said of Mozart that he had a peevish wife— a lady hard to please, who frequently broke in upon his atudies, 
when in her waspish humor ; and it was in one of these freaks that he caught from Madame the singular 
subjectjpf this noted piece. The snatch upon the semiquavers is the very eieence of irritability. 



|^^m-l^^ *^ ^ {^^#S^ 



ya, ye, Ac. 
The following is of a more lugubrione cast— a peiaon weighed down with sorow and pain. 




Beethoven has adopted this as the motive of his Third Trio, Op. 9. The following inflection'of voice, ia the 
endearing tone of a mother fondling her child. 




This passage is elegantly interwoven in Haydn's Filly-Eighth Quartett 



CRIES OF ANIMALS, BIRDS, Sic. 



XHick. 



MlUllUI- "^-^ ffljijfcii ^^ 



kewak, " 



« « 



kewak, 



*f t< <i *'. «< 



Game 
Cock. 




Hen* 








z T r~{g: Caif ^^-p^gJ^tyv^Tj^r: z °~^ 



Elephant. SZt 



-^ >..! I II.. ^^ 



m 



X^Ej^^^T 



House £ll3: 



J-L-LJ^ 



B3 
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HOPES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF EGYPT. 



' Snggietted b7 the eirevmnances of its present History. 



A voics of joy to thrill the tropic tkiet ! 
The riuinberiDg tlavea of cent ur let arise. 
The youDgeet bom of liberty have caught 
The fire their fathere' hearts too long forgot, 
And Egypt liYes again ! That wondrous clime, 
Whose records trace the history of time, 
The world's coeval, the eternal shore 
Of elder mystery and hallo w'd lore, 
Hath risen as once* hath borne a race of men. 
Dares to be free — and Egypt lives again ! 

A voice of joy to hail the chief whose sword 
Drove to their gorgeous den the turbanM horde ; 
Chased with unpitying hand, untaught to yield. 
Their warriors to the harem from the field. 
Where Acre rears to heaven the sculptured mosque, 
Or decks in gayer hues the soft kiosk, 
(Acre twice known to British fame !) and where 
Lone Jaffii slumbers in the Syrian air. 
There, fearless minister of freedom's work. 
Bold Ibrahim saw and smote the craven Turk ; 
There traced his pathway in the blood he shed, 
Elect avenger of the deathkss dead ! 
Redeemed the franchised land, whose teeming soil 
Bore every delegated despot's spoil, 
From Goth to Saracen, till Ibrahim came 
To win the world's instructress back to fame ! 

Time's noblest epoch! the exulting mind 
Springs on the wings of fancy unconfined. 
Interprets coming ages ere they roll, 
And scans a part, and dares to dream the whole ; 
Binds with the annals dark of Egypt's tears 
The fond creations of Imagined years, 
And reading in her first her future age, 
liinks Mehemet with Sesostris on her page ! 

Visions indeed ! but visions that can swell 
The glowing breast with heav A -descended spell ,* 
Visions whose airy world of thoughts sublime 
Can fill all space, can people every time. 
Ours be such visions ; be one nobler hour 

^OL. ui. Q 



Won from dull sense, and sacred to that Power- 
Whatever it be^that rules with soft control 
The spectre*haunted twilight of the soul ! 

And lo ! the Spirit wings its mystic way 
To deserts wild, and towers with ruin gray ; 
Pauses beside the hallo w'd banks of Nile, 
Or hails Osiris in his magic isle,* 
Where ceaseless verdure wreathes the roofless wall. 
And ruin holds bis fairest festival, 
Shrouded in flowers ! or where alone, outspread* 
Camac, the desert-temple of the dead, 
Sees her eternal pillars as they stand 
Unmouldering merge and lessen in the sand, 
While on and on the steps of luin press 
To shroud the wonder of the wilderness ! 
Or where, beneath the blue Gud dazzling skies, 
UnthronM and mute the Son of Morning lies; 
Unheard that voice divine whose magic lay 
Wooed the young light just blushing into day. 
While those who heard the soft uneartlily tone. 
Dreamed that a spirit hvcd within the stone. 
The breezy murmurs of whose notes were given 
To eanh in echo of the lyres of heaven ! 
Or turns my saddening soul whence Egypt piled 
Her hundred-portal'd city of the wild ; 
Turns it from that lone i^lace of nameless things, 
Relics of palaces and tombs of kings — 
Tombs, like their tenants, crumbled into duft. 
The crypt, the urn, the pedestal, the bust. 
Fragments luxuriantly o'ergrown, and hid 
In nature's verdant shrine of leaves, amid ' 
Acanthus wreathed in many a graceful fold, 
Cactus, and bean tree hung with cups of gold, 
And gleams of roses through the living greeo. 
Whose pale sad hue beseems the sadder scene ! 
The shattered obelisk, the rnin'd wall. 
The broken archway nodding to its fall, 
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Temple, and theatre, and gotgeoiu dome— 
The tiger's or the fiercer Arab's home-^ 
Forests of sphinies, giant shapes that seem 
The monstrous phantoms of some fevered dream, 
And colonnades, that stretch beyond the gaze 
Far o'er the waste in many a winding maze, 
The skeletons of cities led to stand 
In ghastly silence on the silent sand. 
As if those voiceless monitors should say — 
Such were the glories of the elder day. 
Such were the meni the happy, wise, and free, 
That framed these columns for eternity ! 
Suoh was their glory^ueh their skill divine ; 
And, Egypt, Egypt, such may yet be thine ! 
Yes, from ihese spectres of the desert fly 
The wandering wings of Her whose restless eye 
Beholds the world through some diviner air 
Transpicuous, grovelling sense can never share. 
Fancy that sees, and, seeing, re-creates. 
Till love's bright form emerges out of hate's. 
Beauty from dark deformity, and life 
From death's cold image, victress in the strife ! 
Fancy ! that borrows, like yon witching moon. 
Light from the orb of truth's eternal noon. 
And brings us, mellow'd to a tenderer ray, 
The soft reflection of a vaoish'd day, 
The future moulding, and the past with this 
Mingling, till hope and memory melt to — bliss ! 
Yes, from these mighty monuments, that stand 
Unwrought, as fables tell, by human band, 
But based amid the wide wild solitude 
By demon architects in mirthful mood. 
Or scorn, or idlesse, or in bitterer hoar 
When fettered to that rebel, despot's power, 
Whom mightier Eblis chained I — those spires of stone, 
Huge, mystic, towering, terrible, and lone, 
As barren oaks heaven sea th'd, of giant breadth. 
Stand bare and blasted on some wither'd heath! 
From that mute city in whose pillar'd square 
Are thousands throng'd, yet not a voice is there! 
Congeal'd to stone its marble myriads lie. 
The spectral forms of lost humanity ! 
From foaming cataracts, to whose sacred wave 
His gems and gold the Abyssinian gave, 
While undismay'd, in shallop frail and light. 
He dared the whitening gulf and dizzy height. 
Till far beneath, as smooth as summer sea, 
The waves die oflfin bright tranquillity. 
And tortur'd where the fall in foaming leap 
Scoops an abyss below the turbid deep, 
And banners bright of streaming lustre flings — 
Creep to their placid bed like weary things ! 
From Phils's granite cliffi and ruin'd shrine. 
And altars hallow'd still, and once diVTne, 
Its margin gemmed with wrecks antique o'erlaid. 
With Nile's white lotus and the palm-tree,shade, 
Glass'd in the dimpling river ! From that fount 
Of famed Syend of the marble mount. 
In whose deep mirror, from the noontide sky, 
The sun beheld his own immortal eye 
Flash the responsive beam, while tower and tree 
Lay sleeping tkadowUM and silently ! 
From these— for here not yet the soul hath ibond 



The one, the chosen, consecrated ground— 

Courses the mind in this exulting hour, 

Fired with that inborn consciousness Of power. 

The native force, the essential influence. 

That liAs her from the dull domain of sense. 

Yes ! springs aloft the struggling fire of mind. 

That sense can cloud, can dim, can never hind. 

As Boreal lights still fly the horizon's verge. 

Still float o'er heaven in many a lustrous surge. 

Still as they wander, tremblingly aspire 

To pierce the Zenith with their darts of fire ! 

On through the varying scene careers the soul, 

With Nile*s eternal waters as they roll, 

Nor pauses in her course. Not even the glooms 

Of Luxor's portal'd halls and hill of tombs, 

Nor Dendereh wins her, where with ruin strewn 

It rears its arch'd magnificence of stone, 

As if to pierce the dazzling skies. And yet, 

Unchang'd it stands, end time seems to forget 

Or pity its old splendors. Yes ! 'twas here 

The sage engraved the story of the year. 

In emblems dark of mystic lore, and sought 

To shroud from eyes profane the lofty thought. 

And here, from year to year, from age to age. 

Mid change and chance the labors of that sage. 

Safe in the scorn of Arab thief or turk — 

As if the time it pictured, spared the work — 

Lay still a wondrous whole ! Nor turns astray 

The obedient fancy from her watery way. 

Even to that garden of the wilderness 

That soothes the desert caravan's distress. 

Blooming Elcarge ! blooming still, though flown 

That old Ammonian Jove who reared his throne 

Here in this lonely Eden of the wild — 

The sire of nature shrined where nature smiled 

To gratulate his presence, and poured forth 

Those gorgeous forms that spurn the frigid north { 

Acacia, tamarisk, and graceful palm, 

Olive and date, and yemen's fragrant balm. 

And lais* heart-shaped fruit of odorous smell, 

That bowed to Christ, as olden legends tell ! 

These shroud its ruin'd temples, and o'erspread 

All, save those gloomy chambers of the dead 

That crowd its excavated hill, and give 

Warnings in emblems mute to those who live ! 

The emblems of triumphant faith— the dove 

That speaks of peace, the cross that speaks of love ; 

For Christians slumber here ! The Copt, who brought 

The Gospel treasure to his deserts, wrought 

These rudely sculptur'd symbols of his trust. 

And dying, gloried in his deathless dust! 

Nor even A rsinoe's bright land of rose. 

Whose perfum'd winds its treasur'd sweets disclose, 

Delays the hovering fancy. Fair Faynoom, 

Whose fragrant wealth are odours and the bloom 

Of nature's loveliest flower ! Delicious trade. 

Where even the transient labor is o'erpaid 

By its own sweetness ! Such the commerce given 

By dreaming bards to some imagined heaven. 

Or earthly Paradise of fruit and flower. 

Where nature wreathes one univeral bower ! 

Nor yet the relics of that wondrous maze. 

The twelve bright palaces, the winding wtyL> 
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Within whose dark and sabCemne receai 
Tbadiut of monarcha slept in loneliaess! 

From these — from all— though all alike are fraught 
With charms unutter'd of associate thought— 
Still fliee the unwearied spirit, till at last 
Her silvery path of waters almost past, 
The goal is gained — she stands upon the plain, 
Where Egypt's genius holds his mightiest reign» 
She stands before those monuments sublime 
That tower to heaven— the altar-stenes of time, 
The pyramids ! where still triumj^ant art 
Dared to enact eternal nature's part, 
And built for ages infinite ! Alone, 
Couched in their lengthened shade, my fancy's throne 
Is raised ; yet not alone ! for eenturies roll 
Their tide of wonders on ray burthenM souL 
The past is peopled— host on host arise — 
I see, I hear, with other ears and ayes ; 
The dim grows bright, the clouded Yisiong clear, 
And distant phantoms circling gather near. 
As sunhright clouds at ere our fancies mould ' 
To temples, towers, of crimson and of gold; 
WhOe darker masses in the eastern sky 
Blacken to fiends and scare the dreaming eye. 
The witchery works, the magic of the place 
Calls many a royal child of many a race 
Crownless, unsceptred, to my reverie ! 
And whence t Behold the dark immensiry 
Of yon gigantic monument! Beneath 
That granite Athis was their home of death : 
There sleep their ashes where an earthquake's throes 
Ak>ne shall shake their stilluess of repose! 
Silent they stand, and slowly point around. 
And mutely ask — Is this not Memphian ground ? 
There stand the pyramids, the sphinx is there ; 
But whero is Memphis— deatLless Memphis where f 
Where is the city of Eternity- 
Queen of an hundred nations, where is khe ? 
Alas! evanished as a dream. Alas— • 
Where xs she ? Travellers know not whero she was / 
Foor ahades ! once tenants of a vanish'd throne, 
Tour boaadiess power, year deathless deeds unknown, 
Your very names, the talismans of old, 
The lore of centuries has scaroely told : 
Nor live ye save in dreams like this that shed 
An hour's ideal lustre on the dead. 
—Shapes of old regal glory sorrowing come, 
With eyea unlustrous, lips for ever dumb. 
Pharoaha and Ptolemies, and mightier far, 
Proud aa when harness'd monarchs drew his car, 
Uplifle hia trembling hand and sightless eyes 
Sethoe of old, recalls the past, and sighs ! 
Misraim is here, Busiris, and the shade 
Of impious Fheron, and of him who laid 
In blood and tears the base of yonder pile,* 
And Nechoe, who essay 'd to wed the Nile 
With that Arabic deep whose dread abyss 
Yawn'd for the chariots of Amenophis I 
When whelming myriads in its thundering fall» 
The God of Naturoloos'd lie watery wall 
That hung tneumbent o'er his reacued race, 

- 
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And gave the waves their ancient dwelling-place* 

And millions for their proy ! And, darker ftfrm I 

The vengeful victim of the desert storm, 

O'erwhelra'd Cambyses! Kindling at the sight 

Fancy hath seized the whole, — that hideous night» 

At noonday, on the bUlowy wilderness. 

The shriek*, the wailing of their mad distress. 

The desert rous'd beneath its fell Simoom, 

Slaying, at once, the murderer and the tomb! 

The wind low booming with a long-drawn howl 

Of triumph gloomier than the savage growl 

Of wolves above their prey; Or like the tone 

The desert-ghoul might utter when liis lone 

And pathless realm of horrors was aasaii'd ; 

—The struggles wild and fierce till fate prevail'd* 

And then the mutter'd curse half-choked ; and then 

The soundless, sullen desert, once again ! 

Vanish, these phantoms, fancy ! from the scene. 

And paint me fairer visions— as serene 

As yon calm moon, whose rise I seem to view 

O'er Egypt's groves and skies of dazzling blue, 

Hail'd from Canopus to the green Nile's mouth 

The bright Bubastian Dian of the south ! 

Tbat now seems scaling yon tall pyramid. 

Now cloudless in the heavens, now faintly hid. 

Gazing with dove-eyed glance of peace ! Behold ! 

The enchantress cries, and lo ! the bright of old : 

Luxurious Memphis, Sais, and gorgeous On, 

The golden- templed city of the Son ; 

To whose rich shrine the bird of thousand dyes, 

Leaving its fragrant nest of spices, flies ; 

And bears its load of precious ashes thero ; 

Then spreads alofl, and wings the gladsome air. 

The beauteous tenant of the balmy breeze. 

Sole in the earth, a life of centuries! 

I see the white-stoled priest, the sacred rite. 

The worshipp'd bird, the garb of solemn white. 

The graceful Isiac dance : Hist the sound 

Of cymbals beating their melodious round. 

While shakes its plumes the bird upon the shrine. 

And seems too lovely not to be divine ! 

I see the mirror'd girls, a dark-eyed train, 

Wreath'd with the lily of the Nile, whose plain 

Nurses these loveliest infants of the spring, 

While from the dome huge lamps of Naphtha fling 

A radiance that but glimmers from on high, 

So vast the temple's giant symmetry ! 

The scene is changed ! No longer voice of mirth. 

But some dusk solitude beneath the earth, 

Lifeless and voiceless as the forms that gaze 

With eyes that wear the mocking diamond's blaze* 

Around its walls. In gloomy ranks they stand. 

Shrouded in spectral garb— a dismal band — 

Unbreathing images of life ; as 'twere 

That all in this eternal land should share 

Its immortality, the very dead 

Are deathless ! Or, escap'd to light, I tread 

The dark Necropolis, the place of tombs, 

Whero' the dim smother'd ray but half illumea 

The plantain and the yellow asphodel. 

The mournful verdure that delights to dwell 

Around the homes of death ! Or, pleas'd, mine ear 

Delights the reUcs of old faith to hearOQ IC 
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The bright traditions treacuiod, of that truth 

That onee illumed ihe world's aospiciDoi youth: 

The sole paternity of God,^the bright 

Belief oonceard in snigmatic rite 

Of mind's eternal essence. Yea— to see 

That symbol of eternal Deity, 

The mystic Isle, as her statue stood 

Inscribed in Sais' templed solitude*— 

" I am what is, what has been, what shall be ; 

Kone yet hath raised the veil that circles me !" 

Or hear bright legends of the treasure hid— > 

The Emerald Tablet— in the pymmid ! 

Or thrice great Hermes, on whose wondrous stone 

The secret depths of wisdom were foreshown ; 

Or» stranger slill, — on crystal shrinea to view 

The mystic cross prophetically true. 

Eternal life predicted in the sign 

That told, unknowing told— its amoim divine! 

Or join that festival of gloomy glee, 

Where horror came to heighten revelry, 

And the grave sent its habitant to own 

That lile so brief is due to bliss alone. 

Stem monitor of pleasure to abide 

Where joy ran highest and hy beauty's aide ! 

What thoughts were her's, were his, whose eye might 

rMt, 
When the song paused, upon that spectral guest f 
When the light-hearted laughter ceased a while. 
Did she who sought it smiling, keep that smile f 
Did no misgiving whisper that the hour . 
Was set, for more than waste, in human power f 
A form whose terrors were not of the earth 
Still bring but Argument of vulgar mirth? 
Alas ! we know not. ^fwere no novel art 
To tarn aside the channels of the heart, 
To read life's lessons, and to learn from them,^ 
Not what they teach, but what they roost condemn ; 
To draw from purest air corrupted breath. 
To drink from living wells the draught of death : 
Nor marvel that the wilful breast of man 
Found idiot triumph in his fleeting span, — 
That sophists, proud of error, wise by guess, 
Wrung from deep thought a creed of thoughtlei 

But all is past,— past; 'tis the fearful word 
In the dread silence of the desert heard. 
The gloomy tone that thrills the idle waste, 



They 



Echoed from tottering temples, towers defaced. 

From relics that themselves are waning fast, 

For each day robs the present of the past^— 

The ruins of old ruin ! There are climes 

That wear, to those who feel, no present times ; 

To those whose eye can pierce the cloud, and see 

Where the hoar genius of antiquity 

Cowers 'mid his crumbling shrines, and bows aaguat 

A brow defiled with consecrated dust ; 

The sceptre broke— the regal mantle rent : 

The reverend form in sorrow mutely bent. 

Yet grand in its prostration ! Those who feel 

As men should do, where men have lived, will kneel 

Awed by the genius of a kmd whose whole 

Wide sidiere but forms one temple of the soul! 

To such, the silence of deserted halls 

Speaks louder than their pomp of festivals; 

To such, the silence of the sandy plain. 

Unbroken save by some lone camel*traio. 

Speaks mightier than its perish'd empire ! 

Who thus can steer through time a pensive way. 

Who walk in aU the glory of the past. 

Yet read the moral from the present oast,—* 

Lei sudk approach where lom Athena weeps^ 

Where Rome, half deaert, in her marshes sleepa ; 

But better still, let him whose gifted ear 

Time's hymn of oenloriea aspires lo hear. 

With us, old Egypt's haUow'd scenes among. 

Catch ihe firti pretudes q[ that wondrous song ! 

Enough of reverie! but if brighter gleama 
Of hope, ere yet we fold our web of dreams. 
Illume their close, will sterner minds restrain 
Desiring fancy from that happier vein ? 
Unshroud the futnre, Hope I A day may come 
To guide Instruction to her early home. 
On faded grandeur lustre new to shed. 
To wake the sleeping, to revive the dead ! 
We've traced the glories of the land whose skiea 
First saw the sun of dawning science rise ; 
Alas! the world liath seen those glories set, 
Mourn'd the long night of gloom that shrouds her yet ; 
But hope, fair hope, the prophet of the heart. 
Wins from the past with fond dissuasive art. 
And smiling points to where a crimson ray 
Tints the glad East, and tells of coming day ! 

W. A. R 



TO MISS 



BY AN ARTIST. 



Before I saw thee, maid divine! 

I tested beauty by the graces 
That swept thro' sweet Conegio's line, 

Or dwelt in Goido's heav'nly ftoes. 



But now Corregio's graceful curves, 
Aod*Guido's fine ei^esrion oateh it; 

Thy beauty, as my standard serves^ 
And they, alas! have none to match it j 
Philadelphia. Digitized by VjOOQIS. 
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SELLING A NIGGER. 

(An Incident which oecimed tt the Fint Landing^ of the Engliih Settlers M Algoa Bay.) 



FROM A WORK NOW IN THE FRE88. 



Among the rest of the crew who were led for ship 
duty, was a topiuan, named Blaclt Tom. He waa a 
tall, athletic negro, who, at a yeryearlj period of life, 
had been taken from the Gold Coast of Africa; stow- 
ed, with a number of others, into the hold of a slaver, 
carried to the West Indies, and sold to a sugar planter 
of St Domingo. He had not, however, been long in 
the service of his new roaster, when an English navy 
captain, who happened to be on a visit at the planta- 
tion, took a fancy for him, purchased him, gave him 
his freedom, and carried him on board his ship, as a 
cabin boy. '^ 

From this period, Tom*8 life had been devoted to 
the sea. He had served on boaid a great variety of 
ships, and was, at last, entered on the books of the 
Hesperos. He was an excellent seaman ; completely 
up to his duty ; clever, active, and a very dare-devil 
for courage. There was a mixture of ahre wdneas and 
simplicity in his disposition, which formed an inex- 
haustible fund of amusement to his comrades ; and, 
though his temper was fiery and passionafe when 
roused, sueh waa his extreme good nature, that, of all 
the jokes that were passed off on him, he toldom took 
any amiaa; nor did he seem, indeed, to have the 
slightest notion that he himself waa the butt at whom 
they were directed. 

Among his messmates, Tom was a great favorite ; 
and, although they all conaidered him as legitimate 
game among themaelves, they would not have aeen 
him injured by any third party. His chief failing was 
his great addiction to grog ; but liquor, instead of ex- 
citing, aeemed rather to lull his fiery poaalona. When 
fairly iitfoucated, he would fall from his aeat like a 
lomp of inanimate flesh ; his aenaes ao completely 
drowned that one might almoat have atretched him 
en the rack, or fired a cannon at hia ear, without pro- 
daeing any aigns of conaciousness. When he awoke 
Um. thia death like sleep* he was generally perfoetly 
leooveted ; but of all that had occurred to him during 
his debauch, not a trace remained upon hia memory. 

One morning, aoon afler captain Morley had gone 
00 board on hia daily visit. Black Tom and Richard 
WoUe, the latter of whom had recently been promo- 
tod to the dignity of boatawain's-mate, came to We- 
thenll, and asked for leave to go on shore, for the 
parpoae, they aaid, of witneaaing a wrestling match, 
and other gymnastic games, that were to take place 
that forenoon among the%ew colonists. As captain 
Motley never refused his men any reasonable indul- 
ganoe, their request waa at once granted, and they set 
off together in high glee. 



The day was bright and breezy, the wrestling 
ground well aelected, and the players good. Almost 
all Canvass Town had turned out to see the sport, and 
Tom and Wolfe took their places among the multi* 
tude. 

Six wrestlers entered the ring, and they were pitt- 
ed against each other, three to three ; the one party 
distinguiihed by a black ribbon tied round the wrisC^ 
the other by a red. When stripped, the proportiona 
which these men exhibited gave promise of excellent 
sport; they were all remarkably atrong and muscular. 
Two of the red ribbons, in particular, were perfectly 
coloaaal ; and the great breadth of ohest, the Heron- 
lean fullness of neck, the aolidiiy of limb, and mais^ 
iveneas of arm which they displayed, were palpable 
evidences of their prodigious strength. 

As was anticipated, these two men speedily threw 
their antagonists; and, the game of the third conpte 
being declared drawn, they renwined aecoidingly the 
vlclom of the field. The air resounded with the 
plaudits of the multitude,* and .tha two eonqueion 
bore their honon Tauntingly enough. 

One of them, in particular, when the stakes he had 
won were put into his hand, tossed up into the air Ibe 
bag which oonlmned the money, and declared he 
would give it to any ene present who would stake 
half the sum, and give him one fWl for two. Nobody; 
however, vm daring enough to answer the challenge^ 
and the wrestler kept chucking up his purse, as if te 
tempt some one to the match. " 

«* 1 say, Tem," said Wolfe to his neighbof, «< I've a 
great mind to try him." 

«* Him dam stfong,*' r^died Tonh with a noBitDr^ 
shake of the head* 

<* Devil take his strei^th ! I've given a fall to a 
bigger man than he." 

** Him purse dam heavy," continued Tom. 

« Ay, that's just the diflSculty ; but I'll stake all the 
money I have about me, and let him stake eqoaL" 

w Dure no one come to the scratch ?** cried the taU 
wreetler, once more chucking up hia puree. 

''I accept the challenge!" cried Wdfe, jumping 
into the ring. 

His antagonist eyed him attentively for a moment ; 
then, throwing his purse upon the ground, ** Slake 
your money," he said ; " there are twenty dollars!" 

** I have only Ar^ dollars," said Wdfe ; " but I'll 
stake them against five of yottr's, and play you fidlfor 
fall." 

** A done bargain '." cried-the wrestler, taUag iq» 
his money from the ground, and counting £▼• doUaw 
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into the hands of the etake-holder. Wolfe followed 
his example, and paid over the stipalated •am. 

The match was long and well-contested, but fortune 
mt last declared in favor of our boats wain's-mate. He 
gave his opponent five falls for four, and carried off 
the stakes amid the applauding shouts of the specta- 
ton. 

The ground was now cleared for a race ,* which 
was to be run for an open sweepstakes of three dol- 
lars. Wolfe entered himself amongst the rest ; and 
he showed that his agility was equal to his strength, 
hy distancing all his corapetitors, and bearing off ihe 
prize, which amounted to thirty dollars. 

Elated with success, and with the prospect of grow- 
ing rich in so pleasant a way, the doughty boatswain's- 
mate now entered himielf for the next sweepstakes ; 
'which were for the high leapi This game was in- 
imitably contested ; but, one by one, the competitors 
gave in, and the prize at last lay between Wolfe and 
one of the new colonists, a limber- looking young En- 
glishman. 

The bar stood at five feet two, and both the com- 
petitors cleared it cleverly. 

"Put it up to five feet four!" cried Wolfe. The 
hn was accordingly raised, and again they both topped 
it in beautiful style. 

** Make it five, six !*' cried the young Englishman ; 
and, when the bar had been moved to the required 
notch, he threw himself over it, apparently with very 
little eflbrt 

Wolfe, however, in making his spring, slipped upon 
the turf, struck the bar with his foot, and sent it spin- 
ning before him into the air. His antagonist was de- 
clared conqueror, and carried off the prise. 

** Ton leap well, friend," said Wolfe, when he saw 
Ihe money which he had reckoned upon as his own, 
paid over to the other ; " but, had I not slipped, you 
wpuld not have won so easily. Have you any ob- 
jection to try again f 

** None!" replied his antagonitt « What do you 
■taker 

«* Thirty dollars !" said Wolfe. 

** Done r* replied the other ; and they each deposit- 
ed the stipulated sum with the stake-holder. 

This second match naturally excited great interest. 
Both competitors were evidently first-rate leapers; 
and, for men in their rank, the stake was an import- 
ant one. 

The bar was 'placed at five feet two, and it was 
nised inch by inch, both clearing it each time, till it 
stood at five feet nine. The previous height was evi- 
dently just about as much as either could accomplish ; 
and it was thought that this lest move would prove 
decisive. 

The young Englishman came first ; and, having at- 
tentively surveyed his ground and measured his dis- 
tance, he took his start warily, left the turf with a 
clean spring, and cleared the bar within a hair's 
l>readth. * 

Wolfe, conscious thot he had no common antagonist 
to deal with, felt that it would now be necessary to 
exert himself to the utmost. He oonsidered his ground 
carefully ; took in his distance with a practised eye ; 



advanced, with a light springy step, and left the turf 
cleverly. But the height was more than he was equal 
to; he struck the bar with the heel of hit right foot, 
and it fell broken to the ground. 

" Devil take my awkwardness I" he growled, as he 
letsurely resumed his jacket ; and, without taking far- 
ther notice of any one, he left the ground, accompa- 
nied by Black Tom. 

*'Hjm leap dam well!" said Tom, after thejT were 
clear of the crowd. 

"All chance!" growled Wolfe. "But he might 
have leaped as high as the steeple of Strasburg for 
me, if he had not canied off my thirty dollars !" 

"Ah! him nebber care," replied Tom. "Easy 
come, easy go !" 

" Very well for you to speak, you black-faced nig- 
ger ! How would you like to lose thirty dollars your- 
self?" 

" Him nebber hab thirty dollar to lose !" replied 
Tom, in a most pitiable tone of voice. 

" Poor devil !" said Wolfe, " I believe you. But 
never mind, Tom," he continued, '* never mind, my 
lad ! Tve still four shiners left ; and we'll drink thenr, 
Tom; d — n me, we'll drink ihem, my boy!" 

To this grateful proposition, Tom cordially assented ; 
and they adjourned together to a small tent in the 
outskirtti of the encampment, where a Dutchman, 
named, according to his sign-board, Adrian Hendrick 
Van Stroyk, entertained all comers, for their money, 
at the sign of the Angel. 

Liquor was soon produced, and the two messmatea 
commenced their potations in earnest, without troo- 
bling themselves much with conversation ; Wolfe be- 
ing chagrined and gloomy at having lost his money; 
aad Tom being no great talker, when the preaence of 
the spirit flask afl&rded him a more agreeable oocupa* 
tion for his colloquial organs. 

With a little round table between them, they sat 
opposite to each other, in the most friendly and har- 
monious attitude; emptying glass after glass, with ex^ 
emplary diligence ; till, towards evening, the liquor, 
which was that horrible compound denominated Cape 
brandy, began sensibly to operate upon them. 

Tom, in particular, was evidently going very fiMt 
His eyes began to roll ominously in their sockets; the 
muscles of the under part of his face became relaxed; 
the comers of his huge mouth hung downwards ; and; 
at last, he fairly fell from the bench on which he'waa 
sitting, in a state of mortal intoxication. 

Wolfe, however, was not so easily subdued. He 
still kept his upright position ; and threw, from time 
to time, towards his prostrate companion, a look of the 
most sovereign contempt. 

"Dt— n him for a drunken lubber!" he growled 
forth ; " he has no more head than a tallow candle. 
Bat, after all, what can one expect of a nigger ! Myn- 
heer," he continued, calling to the host, "bring me 
another stoup, will ye; and, look ye, put a little dry 
straw beneath that poor fellow's head, to keep him 
from the cold ground." # ^ 

The straw and liquor were brought as desired; and 

I Wolfe commenced his potations systematically, ta 
while away the time till his comrade awoke. 
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He had not been long in thit •ituation when a new 
CQitomer entered the booth, in the shape of a Cape- 
Dutch boor,- a itoat, roguish-looking fellow, with a 
bRwd-brimraed hat on his heed, a long tobacco-pipe in 
his month, and a soiled blue linen '* kittel" covering 
his person, as low as the knee. 

" Dis von fine evening. Mynheer !" he said to Wolfe, 
as the landlord placed a pot of beer for him upon the 
table. 

Wolfe, who had been making rapid progress with 
his additional stoup, and did not find his tongue alto- 
gether obedient, replied by a lurch of the head, in- 
tended for a nod ; to which he added an extremely 
inarticalate ** Very /*' 

" Ha .' whom we hab here V* continued the boor, 
observing poor Tom, with his straw pillow, on the 
floor. 

** Drunk !— lubber !" muttered Wolfe, turning his 
flushed, sleepy eyes, in the direction of his prostrate 
comrade. 

" Drunk ! 3^, very right Bot he is von dam strong 
nigger, do', for all dat !" and he very leisurely pro- 
ceeded to finger the gigantic limbs of the unfortunate 
Tom ; much in the same manner as a grazier fingers 
the ox he is about to purchase. 

He now drew in a bench, and set himself down 
opposite to Wolfe, whom every fresh pull at the can 
was bringing nearer and nearer to a state of utter un- 
consciousness. Being totally incapable of compre- 
hending the tenor of the various questions and remarks 
addressed to him by the boor, he either left them un- 
answered, or responded at random with a gruff drawl- 
ing " Very," 

The wily Mynheer, seeing him in this state, thought 
it a good opportunity for driving a cheap bargain, for 
the transfer of the carcase of the unlucky Tom ; who, 
being young and strong, he well knew would bring, 
at least, three hundred dollars in the market. He ac- 
cordingly broached the subject, by asking Wolfe what 
he considered the negro's value. , 

*' How moeh you tink dat nigger vorth, eh t'' said 
he; "fifty thaler for him is nitfeil, eh? fifty dallar 
very goot price, you tink ? You tink se, eh ?" he con- 
tinued, pressing the unconscious Wolfe for an an- 
swer. 

Wolfe, who did not understand a word that he said, 
responded as usual — ** Very.** 

** Denn ven you sell him, I vill gib you fifty thaler ; 
you no gat so mosh anodcr time. Vill you sell him, 
eh f Vat for yon no speak ? Ven you tink it goot 
price you vill sell him, eh ? Vill you no antwort me 7 
You tink fifty thaler very goot price,' eh t" 
Thus pressed, Wolfe once more responded, " VeryV 
* Denn I vill him kaupen ; you verstah ? I vill buy 
him — I hab das gelt here vid me !" and he polled a 
huge leathern bag from his pouch, and counted out 
fifty dollars upon the table. 

Wolfe, who, half-sleeping, half-waking, was seated 

with his side towards the Dutchman ; his eyes shut, 

and his head resting 8n his hand, had never looked 

, up during this dialogue ; and, when the money was 

spread out on the table, the boor found it necessary to 



draw his attention to it, by shaking him roughly by the 
shoulder. 

** Vill you no look up, eh ? Here is das gelt for 
you ; vill you no look up V* 

Thus roused, Wolfe raised his head, and cast bia 
dim heavy eyes, first on the glittering silver coins, and 
then on his companion, as if he wanted some expla- 
nation of what he eaw. 

" Da is das gelt," said the boor f " dat is de fifty dol- 
lar — I hab xahlt it— all very right ! Vill you take it 
up, eh ?*' he continued, heaping the money together, 
and pushing it across the table. Wolfe, who had still 
sufficient sense left to understand the value of money, 
grappled with it as he best could, and stuffed it into 
his pockets. 

" D — d — honest — up—fellow !" said he, evidently 
quite ignorant of the nature of the transaction ; ** d— d — 
honest — fellow ! Pay — w hen — meet — Ports — mouth 
— heal th— long — li fe !" So say i ng, he q uaffed off the 
remainder of his liquor, and, next minute, toppled over 
in his seat, and fell fast asleep. 

The Dutchman, having thus concluded his bargain, 
called the landlord, and told him he had bought the 
negro. Two HottontcA servonts, who were waiting 
for him without, were then summoned in. Poor Tom 
was bound hand and fbor, like a sheep going to the 
shamb?«?s, and deposited in the bottom of a large wa- 
gon, in which bis new master was conveying home 
some other fiirm stores. The Dutchman and his two 
Hottentots mounted in front of the vehicle ; and, driv- 
ing off, soon left Canvass Town in the rear. 

Meanwhile, Wolfe continued buried in his drunken 
sleep ; from which he did not awake till after day- 
dawn in tKe morning. When consciousness returned, 
he recollected where he was, and his first impulse was 
to call his companion. 

" f say, Tom, you dnmken beast, get up, will ye f 
It's time we were going on boardl" 

Bot poor Tom was not there to answer the summons. 

*' Speak, will you, you black-faced nigger!" conti- 
nued Wolfe ; ** why the devil won't you speak f I 
never knew such a'stone to sleep in my life ! Tom ! 
you lubber ; rouse up, I say T' 

Receiving no answer to this animated address, he 
at last jumped up, with the intention of awakening 
his comrade by a hearty shake ; and, when the poor 
fellow was nowhere to be found, he did not know 
what to think. His first feeling was one of anger at 
Tom, for having " cut, and left him in such a scurvy 
manner ;" but a little reflection convinced him that 
the negro was the last roan in the world to leave a 
friend under such circumstances. He therefore called 
the landlord, for the purpose of interrogating him as 
to the cause of his companion's absence. 

•* Where's Black Tom t" said he. 

" Were is he 7" replied Adrian Van Strnyk. " Gone 
away vid ho new master, Mynheer." 

" Gone away with his new master !" repeated Wolfe, 
" why, what the devil do you mean, sirrah f" 

"Wahrheit, Mynheer!" replied the host. «You 
hab him verkauft — sold him !" 

"Sold him!" 
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** Ta ! to de bauer dat tbb here las' night." 

" Boor !" 

" Ya I he gab you fi(\y thaler for him !*' 

" Boor! fiAy doHara!" cried Wolfe, with a look of 
bewilderment. "Harkye, sinah ! lake care what 
Xou're afler ! Do you think to poas ofl* your jokee on 
me?" 

" No joke at all, Mynheer," replied Adrian ; " you 
hab daa gelt in your tasch !" 

Wolfe inetinciively stufltHl his hands into his pock- 
elSy and ibund the money as ihe host bad indicated 
At first, he did not know what to make of this, for he 
well knew that four dollars was all the money he had 
when he entered the tent ; but, after a little reflection, 
he began to have &ome faint remembrance- of a stran- 
ger, who, on the previous evening, had lent him a 
JDumber of dollars, which he had promised (o repay. 
Mine host, however, put him right in ihis particular, 
by explaining the whole Iransaotion ,- and, as his state- 
ment was cenHrmed by the presence of the money, 
and the absence of Turn, the awful truth daubed at 
once across his mind. He did not, hoi^ever, waste 
much lime in vain regrets ; bur, having informed him 
lelf of the direction the wagon ):ad taken, he sallied 
forth in pursuit of his ill-fated comrade. 

Meanwhile, the phlegmatic Dutchman was driving 
bii cargo slowly homewards, pursuing his way along 
the sea-beach. During the night, thioughout which 
ihey continued their journey, Tom lay like a log in 
Una bottom of the wagon, in a state of most complete 
torpor. Towards morning, howover, though his body 
still continued &st asleep, his mind gave symptoms of 
retozning consciousness, and a heavy confused dream 
came over him. He fancied himself still at the games 
of the preceding day, engaged in leaping with the 
young colonist who had vanquished his companion ; 
and he gave several convulsive starts in his sleep as, 
in imagination, he sprung at the bar. In this state he 
continued lor some time ; till, the eflects of the liquor 
gradiially passing off, his bodily senses resumed their 
fway, and his dream was mixed with a half-waking 
cooseioosDeM of reality. Dim, returning recollection 
carried him back to the moment when be was sitting 
drinking with Wolfe ; and, being balfconscious of his 
prasint recambant position, b« fiuiciod that the usual 
result of hia debauches had overtaken him, and thai 
be had fallen asleep on the floor of the tent The 
jolting of the wagon he imagined to be his companion 
endeavoring to rouse him by shaking { and, as the 
roughness of the motion gradually awoke him, he 
torned round on his bftck, gave bis shoulders an impa- 
tient twitch, and called out in a peevish tone : 

" D— n Dick I what de debbil him shake for! him 
want sleep.'' 

** Potx-tausend !" cried the Dutchman, turning round 
at the sound of the negro's voice, and giving him a 
smart lash with his whip ; '< lie still, you dam nigger !' 

The sharpness of the blow efleetually roused poor 
Tom ; who, starting up from his recumbent posture, 
opened his eyes, and gaxed around him with a look of 
perfect bewilderment 

Memory wn now completely at fault The coids 
on his wrists and ancles ; the Dutchman, with his pipe 



in his mouth, and his whip in his hand ; the two grin- 
ning Hottentots; the wagon itself; all was an inextri- 
cable riddle. Astonishment at first rendered him mo- 
tionless ; and it was not till after repeated contempla- 
tion of the objects around him, and afWr frequent rob- 
bings of his eyes, to satisfy himself that all was not a 
dream, that he endeavored to rise to his feet. In this 
attempt, however, he was completely baffled by the 
cords on his legs ; and, after various unsuccessful strug- 
gles, he at last rolled fairly over on his side, into a 
corner of the wagon. 

Another application of the Dutchman's whip, ac- 
companied by an exhortation to lie quiet, now rouoed 
all the fire of Tom*s naturally choleric disposition ; 
and, regaining with some difficulty his sitting posture, 
he began to curse ond swear at a furious rale ; mixing 
his maledictions with sundry interrogatories, as to 
where he was, who dared to bind him, and so forth. 
To all this, the Dutchman phlegmatically replied, that 
he had better be quiet, otlierwise ho would flog him 
into good manners ; and that there was no use making 
a work, as he had fairly bought him as his slave — ^and 
his slave ho was ! 

" And who sell mo slave, you dam Dutch tiaf f' 
roared Tom. hay'-choked with fury. 

A huge volume of tobacco smoke from the Dutch- 
man's pipe was the otily reply. 

** Who sell me, I say 7" again roared Tom. 

Puff, puff, went the pipe ; but not a word in the 
way of answer. 

Tom now went into another tirade of cuirca ; but, 
finding that all his eloquence produced no other eflect 
than that of making the Dutchman apply more assi- 
duously to his tobacco, he, at last, philosophically de- 
termined to give himself up to his fate, and to trust 
to fortune. 

The whole day they continued their route along 
the seacoast ; only stopping once, to bait the team, and 
to refresh themselves with a little beer and cheese. 
A part of this fare was thrown to Tom, but he indig- 
nantly spurned it, and again they continued their joiif- 
ney. 

Towards evening they left the shore, and took a 
direction towards the interior of the country. 

Afler a jolting drive of some hours, they at last ar- 
rived at what appeared to be a small farm-house ; and 
here, their conductor intimated, they were to pam the 
night Tom was removed from the wagon, and thrown 
among some straw in an outphouse ; while the Dutch- 
man and his companions adjourned into the principal 
dwelling. 

Our unlucky negro had scarcely well nestled him- 
self in his straw bed, when one of the Hottentots en- 
tered with a torch, bringing some bread and water for 
his supper. The light of the torch gave him an op- 
portunity of observing that the place where he lay 
was that in which the farm implemenU were k^pt ; 
and, among the rest, he discovered several acythes, 
pruning hooks, and so forth, lying scattered about 

Tom, whose whole thoughts were bent upon escape, 

immediately took advantage of this circumstance, and 

as soon as the Hottentot was gone, he managed to 

crawl near one of the scythes, against the sharo edge 
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of which he rubbed the corde on his wrists, till he 
fairly tawed them asunder. Haying now the use of 
his hands, he speedily freed his ankles from Iheir bind- 
ings ; and, wailing till all was quiet in the farm-house, 
he sallied forth, and took the same road, as nearly as 
he could guess it in the darkness, by which the wagon 
had arrived, 

Meeting with no obstruction, he plodded on as fast 
ai his active limbs would carry him ; and, aflcr en- 
countering a variety of difllculties, in the shape of 
jungles, morasses, and rivers, and having nothing to 
eat but the wild fruits that grew in his path, he ar- 
rived, towards the evening of tho next day, at the sea- 
coast. Cheered by the prospect of his favorite ele- 
ment, and having the beach to act as a guide to his 
farther course, he persevered in his journey, notwiih- 
standiog hunger and fatigue ; and, on the following 
day, his eyes were blessed by the sight of the white 
teols of Canvass Town. 

Haggard and emaeiated, with his clothes nearly 
lorn off bis back, the poor fellow presented himself at 
the Blue Boar, just as the usual party were sitting 
down to dinner. Ai soon as his arrival was announced, 
eaptain Morley summoned him to give an account ol 
himself; when he narrated, in hie own graphic way, 
most of the eiicmnslances I have endeavored to de- 
scribe above. 

" And who you link sell me slave ?" cried he, with 
great indignatioD, when he had concluded his story; 
at which we were all nearly convvlsed with laughter. 
'^ God knows!" replied captain Morley, endeavor- 
ing, in vain, to look grave. 

''God know!" cried Tom; <«bery Irae, sur; but 
Tom sabe too ! Dat dam tief of de^ world, BoUe ! So 
help me God, sur, him sell me for tree hunder riz dal- 
ler!" 

" Well, Tom;* said the captain, " it will be a leason 
to yoa in future, never to get drunk! Where t> 
Wolfe r 

" Were nm is, inr ? How me know w*ere um is f 
Bat if ebber me meet him again— 'tand clear, massa 
BoIfe;dAtall!" 

As for Wolfe, we fairly gave him up for lost ; all 
oar inqmiies coneeming him were fruitless. 

it was not till nearly three weeks aAer the occur- 
renee of these incidents, that information was brought 
one evening, to the Blue Boar, that a stranger, sap* 
poied to be a sailor in disguise, had arrived in Canvass 
Town, and it, was shrewdly suspected that he was no 
other than our veritable boatswain's-mate. I was the 
next mtdshipBian for duty ; and two marines, who 
were of the shore party, being summoned, we pro- 
ceeded with captain Morley to the tent where the 
man was said to be. The marines remained outside, 
while the captain and myself entered. 

The tent in which we found ourselves was a miser- 
able hovel, with no other flooring than the bare ground, 
and no furniture, save a few barrels and boxes, which 
served the porposea of tables and chairs. On one of 
these stood an empty bottle, with the remnant of a 
lighted candle atack into its half-broken neck. 



The only occupants of the place were three women 
and one man. In the appearance of the latter, there 
was nothing very remarkable. He was, apparently, a 
farmer of the middle class ; a tall, robust fellow, in a 
broad-brimmed hat, bottle-green coat, cord breechef. 
ribbed worsted stocl^ngs, and laced half boots. His 
dress ^ was arranged with holiday neatness, and hia 
well shaven beard "showed like a stubble-field at 
harvest home." 

Csplain Morley contemplated the group for an in- 
stant, and then apologized for having intruded upon 
them. 

" I was given to understand," said he, " that thera 
was a man belonging to my ship here ; but I find I 
have been misinformed, and I am sorry for having dif- 
turbed you." 

With this apology, the captau) was just in the act 
of turning round to leave the tent when his eye acci- 
dentally encountered that of the young farmer. No 
sooner did the two glances meet, than there was an 
instant recognition on the part of captain Morley. 

" Marines !" he cried in a loud voice to tha men 
without — and the two marines immediately appeared 
at his summona— " Seize that fellow ! and take oartt 
that he does not escape !" 

The marines laid hold of the man by the collar, one 
on each side, and captain Morley left the tent, da* 
siring them to follow. 

" Avast heaving, shipmates !" said Wolfe— for thd 
man was no othei^— " let me light my pipe, will ye t 
If you weie as hungry and as tired aa I am, yoa 
wouldn't be in such a d— d hurry to go on board to 
get flogged." 

The two men relaxed their hold for an instant at 
this appeal ; and Wolfe, with' his pipe in hie months 
bent his head to the miserable oandle end, whidx 
stood on one of the boxes that strewed the tent 

" Make haste, men," cried Morley, impatiently, from 
wilhottt 

" Coming, sir!" replied Wolfe, starting np ficm hit 
stooping posture, with the lighted pipe in hii month ; 
and the next instant, the two marines were laid sprawl* 
ing on the floor, by an expert " right and lefter." 

One spring brought the prisoner to the entrance of 
the tent ; the captain stood in the doorway, and ob- 
structed his passage. A single blow from the power- 
ful hand of Wolfe, would have felled him in an in- 
stant to the ground ; and thus the only obstacle to hia 
retreat would have been removed. But scarcely had 
the natural promptings, of instinct raised his arm to 
strike the stroke of self-preservation, when it fell again» 
liko a dead weight, at his side. 

" No !'* ho cried, with something between a groan 
and a sigh, while he stood completely subdued in the 
presence of his commander. "No! not you!— any 
one but you ! D — n me, if I can strike Tou !" 

Without farther resistance, he sufibred himself to 
be secured, and conveyed on board. I need scarcely 
add that, under such extenuating circumstanees, cap- 
tain Morley remitted the punishment of flogging. A 
night passed in irons was the man's only pmushmanC 
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SC ISSIBLES, 



FROM TBS BLANK BOOK OF A BIBLIOGRAPHER. 



And as for me, though that I ken bat lite 

On books for to read, I me delight 

And to them give I faith and full credence, 

And in mine heart have *em in reverence 

So heartily that there is game none 

That fro' my books makest me to gone.— CA<i«c«r. 



EARLY MANUSCRIPTS AND EDITIONS OF 
THE BIBLE. 

Thi most BDcient and mott valuable book in tbe 
Bible, and of all others the most deaerviog oar atten- 
tion, even were it only as a flpecimen of the earliest 
liteiatnre ; but the holy volame has a stronger claim 
upon US. As the spring from whence flow all the 
UesBed gills of our divine Father— as the sacred re- 
ference for our guide through paths checquered with 
p«rplexitiea and ilia— as the source of inexhaustible 
consolation and relief, when encompassed by sorrow's 
powerful arm— as the beacon through which we learn 
how to live on earth^and lastly, as the ladder to 
climb to heaven^-we must hold its name ever dear 
to us, and treasure every fact connected with its ez- 
iftence. 

The Old Testament was flitt written in Hebrew, 
and afterwards trandated into Greek, about 375 years 
before the birth of Christ, by seventy-two Jews, by 
order of Ptolemeus Fhiladelphus, king of Egypt The 
precise number of the Hebrew manuscripts of the Old 
Testament is unknown ; those written before the years 
700 or 800 it is supposed were destroyed by some 
decree of the Jewish senate, on account of their nu- 
merous diflerences from the copies then declared 
genuine. Those which exist in the present day were 
all written between the ywn 1000 and 1457. The 
manner in. which these MSS. were written is rather 
interesting. 

In the first place, then, the inspired languoge has 
been written upon various substances — ^leaves, skins, 
▼ellum, paper, Sec., and it is even probable that seve- 
ral of the prophets wrote upon tablets of wood. (See 
Isaiah xzz. 8.) Zacharias, the father of John the Bap- 
list, when required to name bis son, asked for a writ- 
ing-table, and wrote "His name is John." (Lukfe' 1. 63.) 
In the reign of the emperor Zeno. (485j the remaios 
of St. Barnabas were found near Salamis, with a Copy 
cf the Gospel of SL Matthew, in Hebrew^ laid upon his 
breast, written with his own hand, upon leaves of 
thyme wood ; a kind of wood particularly odoriferous 
and valuable. In the library of St. Mary, at Florence, 
is the vAoie New Tettament on silk, with the Inlurgy, 
and short Marty rology; at the end of it there is written 
in Greek, " By the hand of the sinner and most un- 
worthy marh; in the year of the World, 6840, (that is, 



of Christ, 1332,) Monday, Dec. the d2d."* Some of 
the Greek MSS. were written all in capital letters; 
the small letters not being generally adopted until the 
close of the 10th century. Numerous curious abbre- 
viations also existed in them; the first and last letters, 
and sometimes with the middle letter of a word only 
appearing, and the words not being separated. The 
following literal rendering of Matth. v. 1,3, according 
to the Codex Besae, or Cambridge MSS. of the Foar 
Gospels and Acts, will convey to the reader some idea 
of the manner in which manuscripts were ancientljr 
written and printed :— 

AlfDaKElNOTBBMULTITUDKBBXWENTUPINTOAHOtJKTAiK 

ANDWHINHXWASSITDOWN-OAMBTOHIU 

HISDXSCIPLXS-AlfDOFENINOHlSMOUTH 

HETAUGHTTHUISATINa 

BLlSSIDARETHKPOORINSFltFORTBEIKnS 

THKKIlfQDOMOFHEAVElt. 

English historians mention some part of the Bible 
to have been translated into the mother-tongue in the 
boginning of the 8th centvyt 

Amongst the Lansdown MSS. preserved in the 
British Museum, there is a volume stated to be 100 
years older than Wicklifie's time, (WickllfiRs flouriihed 
about 1360.) This book has been considered, by no 
incompetent judge, even of a still earlier date, and as 
the first and earliest English translation known. The 
following extract (the first chapter of Geuesia) from 
this edition, is a highly curlou3 and interesting speci- 
men of early tranilotions ;•— 

" In ye beginning God made of nought hevene and 
erthe. For sothe the erthe was idil and voide ; and 
derknessis werun on the face of depthe, and the spyrit 
of the Lord wos bom on the waters. 

" And God seide, lizt be maid, ond lizt wos made, 
and God siz the lizt it wos good, ond he departide the 
lizt fro dcrkneeses, ond he depide ye lizt dai, ond the 
derknessis nizt, ond tho cventyd and mornetyd wos 
made on dai. 

"And (God) seide, make we roan to our ymage ond 
likenesse, ond bo he souereyn to the fishes of the see, 

* Townley's Illustrations of Biblical Literature. 

t SPT, is contracted for BPinT. 

t Aldemus trantlated the P^Ims into Sax^, in 709. 
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ond to the volatilis of hevene, and to unreasonable 
beeites of earthe, ond to eche creatufe, ond to erthe 
creepinge beeit which ia movid in erthe, and God 
moid of nought a man to his jrmage ond likenen. 
God moide of nought him, male and female." 

Several translations having appeared, we now eome 
to the year 1526, when the New Testament, translated 
bj Tindal, &c. was published by GraAon, which oc- 
casioned the then Bishop of London to issue a procla- 
mation, demanding under ** poine of excommunication, 
and incurring the suspicion of heresie, oil ond singular 
such bookes oonteyning the translation of the New 
Testament in the Engliche tongue." This translation, 
containing, according to the decree, " erroneous opi 
niona, pernicious and oflensive, seducying the simple 
people, attemptytng by their wicket and perverse in- 
terpretations, to prophanate the majestye of the scrip- 
ture, ond craftify to abuse the most holy word of God." 
This prohibition was little regarded, consequently the 
bishopa and clergy made great complaints, and peti- 
tioned the king. They were, however, very soon 
bought up by Bishop Tunstal and Sir Thomas More, 
and burnt at St. Paul's Cross. 

The ignorant and illiterate monks were so much 
alarmed when the Testament appeared in our mother- 
tongue, that they declared from their pulpits, " that 
there was a new language discovered, of which the 
people should beware, since it was that which pro- 
duced all the heresies ; that in this language was a 
book come forth called the New Testament, which 
was now in every body's hands, and was full of thorns 
and briers." 

The Vicar of Croydon, in Surrey, together with 
numerous other monks and priests, were also much 
terrified when the Scriptures first appeared in a 
printed volume, and the former thus expressed himself 
in a sermon preached at St Paul's Cross >-" We must 
root out printing, or printing will root out us." As 
long as ignorance and hypocrisy could stand against 
the infant strides of knowledge and truth, this doctrine 
was enforced ; but ultimately, as ever must be the 
case, bigotry and superstition were soon, in this parti- 
cular instance, torn from their haughty and oppressive 
throne, and the vicar's prophecy was fully verified. 

1532. The first edition of the whole Bible in the 
English language (the translation by Miles Coverdale) 
was published by Grafton. It was printed at Paris 
or Marsburgh, in Hessia. Six copies were presented 
to Archbishop Cranmer, and Lord Cromwell. It was 
a folio, dedicated to the king, in the following man- 
ner: 

" Unto the moost gracyous soveraygne lonl kynge 
Henry the eyghth, kynge of Englande and of France, 
lord of Irelandc, &c., Defender of the Fayth, and under 
God, Iho chefo stipprcme heade of the churche or 
Englande. 

" The ryght and just administracyon of the lawcs 
that God~gave unto Moses and unto Josua ; the tesii- 
monye of faythfulncss that God gave to David : the 
plenteous abundance of wysdome that God gave unto 
Solomon t the lucky and prosperous age with the mul- 



tiplicacyon of sede which God gave unto Abraham 
and Sara his wife, be given unto you moat gracyoiu 
prynce, with your dearest just wyfe and most vertuous 
pryncesse queue Jane." 
This dedication is thus subscribed :— 

" Your grace's humble subjecte 
" and daylye oratour, 

"Myles Coverdalk." 

ft appears by what Coverdale says here, and else- 
where, that the Holy Scripture was now allowed to 
be read, and had, in English ; but not so always, for 
in some part of his reign, Tindal's Bible was sup- 
pressed, by act of parliament ; indeed, the Bible was 
absolutely forbidden to be read or expounded in our 
churches; but the Lord Chancellor, the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, Captains of the Wars, Justices of 
the Peace, and Recorders of the Cities, might quote 
passages, to enforce their public harangues. A noble- 
man or gentleman might read it in his house or gar- 
dens, quietly and without disturbing good order ; but 
women, artificers, apprentices, journeymen, husband- 
men, and laborers, were to be punished wiih one 
months' in^risonmenU as often as they were detected in 
reading the BiUe, either privafeZy or openly. ** Nothing 
shall be taught or maintained contrary to the king'i 
instructions;" 33 Hen. VIII. c. 39. Such, however, 
was the privilege of a peerage, that ladies of quality 
might read " to themselves alone" and not to othera, 
" any chapter in the Old or New Testament." - 

1536. About this time Bibles were ordered to be 
set up In some convenient place within their churchee, 
so that the parishioners might resort to the same, and 
read it, and the charge of this book to be *' ratably borne 
between them and the parishioners of one side ; that 
is to say, one half by the pars«i, and the other half by 
them." 

1539. In this year a large folio Bible was printed, 
called Cranmer*8 Bible, with the following title :— 

" The Byble in Englyshe. That is to saye, the 
content of all the Holy Scripture, bothe the Olde and 
New Testament, truly translated after the veryte of 
the Uebrue and Greke textes, by the dylygent studye 
of dyuerse excellent learned men expert in the for- 
saydc tongues." 

By a proclamation this year, it was ordained that 
every parish should buy a copy, under the penalty of 
40«. The price of it bound with clasps was 12s. The 
Popish Bishops, two years afterwards, obtained the 
suppression of this book, and thenceforth po Bible 
was printed or sold during the remainder of the reign 
of ilcnry. 

Edward VI. coming to the crown, 1547, Bibles were 
again permitted to be circulated. 

Queen Mary osccnding the throne, the Bible was 
ngfiin sujiprcsficd ; but was happily restored by Queen 
Elizabeth, and on edition of the largest volume pub- 
lished before 1562. 

15G3. March the 27ih, A bill wos brought into the 

House of Commons that the 'Bible and the divine 

service might be translated into the Welsh tongue, 

and used in the churches of Wales, ^-^^^^i^ 
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1566. The edition published ia 1562, having been 
sold, a new one now appeared. 

1568. A new translation, promoted by Archbishop 
Parker, came out, called the " Great English Bible," 
and sometimes " the Bishops* Bible." 

1572. The above edition was again reprinted, and 
called " the Holy Bible," and had the distinction of 
l>eing divided into verses, which was the work of 
diflerent bishops. 

1584. The Papists now discovering that it was im- 
possible to prevent the circulation of the Scriptures in 
the vulgar tongue, printed a copy at Rheims, and 
♦called it " the Rhemish Testament" 

1603 to 1610. The last and best English translation 
of the Bib^e was that occasioned by the conference at 
Hampton Court, in 1603. At this meeting many ob- 
jections were made to the " Bishops' Bible," when, 
after due deliberation, it was recommended to have 
a new translation. King James accordingly issued 
an order to prepare one. " Piot for a translation alto- 
gether new» nor yet to make of a bad one a good one; 
but to make a good one better, or of many good ones, 
one best." In 1604, fifty-four learned persons were 
appointed to this most important task ; but they did 
not commence until 1607, when the number were 
reduced, by deaths, to forty-seven. Notwithstanding 
this diminution in their number, they completed 
their work in three years, and dedicated it to King 
James. 

After this edition was published, the other tranifla- 
tions dropped by degrees, and this became generally 
adopted. True, it was published by authority, but 
there was neither canon, proclamation, nor act of par- 
liament to enforce the use of id. Selden, in speaking 
of this translation, says, "the translators in King 
James's time took an excellent way. That part of 
the Bible being given to him who was most excellent 
in such a tongue, and then they met together, and 
one read the translation, the rest holding in their 
hands some Bible, either of the learned tongaes, or 
French, Spanish, Italian, &c. If any found fault they 
■poke; if not, they read on." 



ANTIQUATED EXPOSITION. 

Extract from an Antinnn^c^. Erpoaition on the Fourteen 
first Chapters of Genesis^ by way of Questions and 
Anstoers, by Abraham Ross, of Aberdeen, bearing 
date 1626, and dedicated to Lord Vendam, Lord 
lEgh Chancellor qf England. 



ON CREATION. 

Quest. Was the world created, or eternal! 

Ana. Created. 1. There can bee but one eternal 
3. Almost all the Philosophers are against the etemitie 
of the world. 3. They that hold it eternal, can bring 
no sound reason. 4. The most ancient monuments of 
records amongst the heathen, are Dot so old as the 
Flood of Noah. 



Quest. Coiifd God make more worlds than one 1— 
Ans. Yes : for he is Almighty, and hee made it not 
of any matter .- for that should have bin exhausted : 
but more he would not, because hee being one, delights 
in unitie. 

Quest. Why in Hebrew saith Moses, Gods created, 
joining the noune plurall, with the verbe singQlar ? 
Ans. To signify the mystery of the Trinitie, one es- 
sence in three persons. It is the property of the He- 
brew phrase. 

Quest. Why in the beginning of this booke, speak- 
eth Moses only of heaven and earth? Ans, Because by 
the name of heaven, he comprehends all celestial bodies, 
aiSd by the name of earth the elements : for water is 
in the earth, and fire and aire, as witnesse the springs 
and exhalations, in earthqiiakes, and burning moun- 
tains, or bote waters. 

QuesL Did God create the earth moveable or not? 
Ans» Immoveable. Job 38. Psal. 39, .and 104; this is 
understood, in respect of the whole earth : yet it moved 
in respect of parts, by earthquakes, Job 9. 

Quest. Of what figure is the earth ! Ans. Round, 
this £gure is moat perfect, capable, ancient. 

Quest- Is tke earth vnder the water or not t Ans. 
Vader, because heaviest : yet Exod. 20. PMd. 34» and 
136, it seems the water is vnder the earth ; but it is 
to be vnderstood, that a great part of the earth was 
made higher than the waters, for man's habitation. 

Quest. Why cannot the whole earth move ? Aim. 
Because hee is in his naturall state, which if it ahoold 
move, it should ascend : and this is against the natWM 
of the earth. 

ON THE SEKFENT. 

Quest. What is meant by the Serpent? Ans. Not 
the diuell : for so these words should be metaphorically 
vnderstood; but this is a misterie, and no allegory: 
nor the image of a Serpent, for it was not a pictuiet 
but a real Serpent that was cursed, neither waa it a 
naturall Serpent that did speake i for speeeh and rea- 
soning alone naturally belong to men, not to beasts : 
for they neither have reasonable soules, nor the instru- 
ments of speech : but it was the deuill that spake ia 
the Serpent, vsing the same as his instrument to de- 
ceive. So then, there was, both a Serpent, which ia 
proved both by the speeeh of Moses, and the punish- 
ment inflicted on the Serpent; and besides, the diuell, 
which is knowne both by his speech and reasoning 
with £ua, as also by the testimonie of Christ, calling 
the deuil a man-slayer from the beiginning, John 8. 

Quest. Why was the diuell so earnest to tempt Euel 
Ans. Because he hated God, and would not have man 
to glorifie, but to anger him ; because of his pride and 
enuy; for he could not abide that man should be in 
such happiness, himself being in misery. QuesL Why 
did Adam eat this fruit? Ans. Partly through the 
instigation of his wife; partly through curiosity, desir- 
ing to try what kind of fruit this should be, which 
God did prohibit, QuesL Was the sin of Adam and 
Eua the greatest sinne that ever was committed ? Ans, 
If we do consider one sinne with another, then wee 
say, that Adam's sinne was not the greatest, for the 
sin against the Holy Gheat is grafter ; but if wa re- 
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spect the circuniBtaiicei of Adam'i ainne, to -91 it, the 
place. Paradise, where no occasion of sinne was; the 
time 'when he sinned, immediately after his creation, 
at the first encounter yeelding to his enemy, the ex- 
cellence of the person that sinned, Adam being created 
iaXaod's owne Image : if we regard also that infinite 
hart and misery that hath fain vpon manKinde, by 
that sin of Adam; we must confess, that it is the 
greatest sin that euer man committed. 

EXPULSION FKOM PARADISE. 

Quest. Why did God say that Adam was like to 
himt Ans, By these words, God would show how 
worthle Adam was to be scorned, who thought to be 
like any of the three Persons in the Trinitio, for eating 
of the forbidden fruit : so this word (vs) doth not sig- 
nify angels, but the three Persons of the Trinitie. 
QuesL Why did God driue Adam out of the Garden ? 
Am*» To let him see how foolishly he had done, in 
gining more credit to his wife than to him ; to keepe 
the tree of Life from him, lest he should abuse it, by 
thinking to haue life by it, seeing he had now violated 
God's Law ; for altho this tree was a sign of lift before 
his Fall, now it is none, that by driving him from this 
Tree of Ijfe, he might seek for a better life than this 
Tree conld yeeld, euen that heauenly life which is 
hid with Christ in God. Quest When was Adam 
east out of ParadisjB ? Ans, The same day he sinned : 
for he being now a sinner, and rebellious against God, 
was not fit to stay any longer in that holy place: bat 
what day of the weeke he was cast out, is onoertaine : 
yet it is thought the eighth day after his creation, he 
was cast oat, in the enening of that day; for Satan did 
not sofler him to stay long therein vntempted ! yet I 
do not hold that he was cast out that same day that 
he waa created : for so many things as fell out be- 
tweene his creatkm and casting out of Paradise could 
not he done all in such a short space as a piece of a 
day; for the beasts were created the sixth day, before 



man was : in such a short time Adam could not have 
perceived (he pleasures and happiness of that place; 
therefore he was not cast out that same day hee was 
created. 

Quest. Why would God have Adam to till the 
ground ? Ans. Because now the ground was cursed, 
and would not yeeld fraite without hard labour : by 
this seruill worke hee would put him in remembrance 
of his sinne, which brought him to this misery: yet 
aflerwards God mitigated his hard labour, in freeing 
euery senenth yeare from his tillage, to put them in 
mind of that ease they lost by sin, which was restored 
again spiritually by Christ. 

THE CUEKUB1M8 AND FLAMING SWOIID. 

Quest. What is meant here by the Cherubims and the 
fiery Sword } Ans. Ifot fearful visions, nor the torrid 
zone, nor a fire encompassing Paradise like a wall, 
neither the flreof Purgatory, as Theodorotus,Aquincio, 
Lyranus, and Ambronus doe imagine, but by the Che- 
rubims we vnderstand the Angels, which did appeare 
often times with wings, as Daniel i. 9, and the figures 
of these were wrought in the tabernacle, Exod. 35. 
By the fiery sword we vnderstand moat sharpe and 
two-edged swords which the Angels in the forme of 
men did shake, by the which shaking and swift motion 
the swords did seem to Adam to glistor like firee, for 
more terror, lest he should attempt re-entrance there { 
the Angels also have appeared at other times with 
swords in their hands, as we read, Numbers 23, of the 
Angel that met Balaam ; and of that Angel that Daniel 
did observe with a sword 'm his hand, 1 Chion. SL 16. 

QuetU Why are these angels called Cherubims t 
Ans. Because they did appear with wings in the Ta- 
bernacle and the' Temple, they were vrroaght with 
two vnngs; they appeared to Esay, seraphiiBs, hecaose 
they are inflamed with the love of God ! they appeare 
with wings, to signifie their swifbtesse and diligence 
in executing God's commandments. 



OH, WEEP NOT NOW 



BY ANDREW M'MAKIN, PHILA. 



Ob, weep not now, but say farewell, 

With calm, unfaltering tongue ; 
I would not wish one pang should swell 

Our eorrowB to prolong. 

A smile should gild my devious way, 

Like sunlight on the sea, 
Then v^eep not now— *thou should'st be gay- 

Nor shed one tear for me. 

(Ml, weep not now, it is not meet 
Oar loTe shoaM sorrow bring ; 

Oar ftelinp oft the sens 
To looee the hidden spring. 



The darkest hour is said to be 

The last before *tis day; 
Then weep not now one tear for 

Thou should'sti indeed, be gay. 

Oh, weep not now — tears shed in vain, 

Though hallow'd each that fell, - 
And grateful as the summer ram. 
The flourets thirst to queU. 

The gloW'Worm sparkles brighter for, 

On midnight's darkest brow; 
Then weep not then, my earthly sfaTi 

To dim thy lostre now. , t 
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THE FIEND LOVER. 

A TALE OF OBERWESSEL. 



«< Books!" exdalmed the hoit, opening his eyes 
with amazement aa he spoke — " Sapperment ! if you 
need good treatment for yourself, and good stahling 
for your beast, you need not go farther than the sign 
of the Golden Eagle ; but, as for books! you must go 
to Gottingen if you want books." 

" And pray," I replied, ** what am 1 to do with 
myself, in this inn of yours, till bed- time; for, as to 
stirring out while this confounded rain is pouring 
down, it is out of the question." 

"Der Teufel!" ejaculated ray landlord, with all 
that bluntness of manner which still characterizes 
some of the German hosts. " You have got a bottle 
of ray choicest hock, better was never tasted in all 
Germany— a ham from one of our primest boars, and 
a warm hearth to sit by^there is no great hardship^ 
I should think, in passing away a few hours in my 
best room, when you have all these by your side." 

Here was a situation for a man of restless tempera- 
ment ! A dull, dirty room, in an old tumble-down 
hostel, without even the usual redeeming point of a 
plump and pretty landlady, within doors ; while with- 
out, descended a tremendous rain, deluging the streets 
of OberweHel, and making every kennel like the 
channel of some mountain stream. I had already been 
detained two d&ys within the tows, by the stormy 
state of the weather, and felt my situation grow more 
irksome every instant ; but the idea of passing a third 
within the walb of the Golden Eagle, without the 
chance of extracting an answer from any one, save my 
heavy-eyed, peevish host, made me heartily consign 
town, rain, inn, host, and last not least, my rambling 
propensities, most irrecoverably to the devil! The 
third day dawned — dawned, did I say f Ne, I mistake ; 
the old German clock certainly proclaimed the hour 
of day-break, but day-light I saw none, unless the 
thick yellow mist, seemingly possessed of tangible 
properties, which I beheld from my window, might 
be called by that name. At all events, I was awero 
that I had another period of twenty-four hours of in- 
supportable dullness to endure. But let time wave 
his wings ever so slowly, still they are moved ; in a 
word, noon passed, and evening approached. I grew 
desperate, and asked for the loan of some mental food, 
t) accompany the viands spread for my supper on the 
table. The reader has seen the repulse I met with; 
siill I wns not Jo bo defeated. " But proy, what are 
those volumes?" 1 replied, pointing to a range of 
Hhelves above me, on which reposed two dusty books, 
amidst an incongruous- collection of culinary utensils. 

" Mynheer is welcome to look," said the landlord, 
at the same time reaching the books down from their 
resting place. I shrugged ray shoulders as I glanced 
at them— the tiilc of one was, '• Marshal Saxe on the 



Art of War;" the other, a Uttle squat, Dutch-built 
volume, a dictionary of the German language : unfor- 
tunately not even my ennui could give me a relish 
for the stout warrior's tactics, or give rae a desire to 
conn over the Lexicon, so that I was on^the point of 
resigning myself to my late, when, en casting my eyee 
again to the shelves, my attention was arrested by, 
what appeared to me some papers bound round with 
a leathern thong. 

I requested to see them. My host took them down, 
but shook his head, as he laid them on the table, re- 
marking, that they did not belong to him, but to his 
confessor, who, being obliged to leave Oberweasel for 
some time, had consigned them to. his care, with a 
strict injunction not to pry into the contents, aa they 
contained some unholy tale not Bt to meet the eye of a 
good Catholic ; here the landlord crossed himself de- 
voutly. My curiosity was now excited, and like a 
true son of Eve, 1 secretly determined to have a peep 
at the forbidden scroll ; opportunity soon favored my 
intention, ipr the host shortly after quitted the room, 
though not before he had carefully replaced the roll 
upon the shelves. He was no sooner gone, than I 
locked the door, to prevent sudden intrusion, and 
again abstracted it from its hiding-place; the strap 
which confined it was soon undone, but the task of 
decyphering the writing on the parchment was one 
of no little difficulty, time and damp having, in some 
places, wholly obliterated it. Besides this, I had to 
contend with the siogular and obsolete wording which 
pervaded the whole, rendering it at times, almost un- 
intelligible ; however, the spice of the antiquary within 
me, prompted me to pursue my labors, in the hope 
of finding something which might throw a light on 
the customs and manners of the olden times, to which^ 
judging by its mouldering condition, and the before* 
mentioned singularity of idiom, it evidently belonged. 
For the story, I could make little of it, save that it 
appeared to be a record of crime interspersed with the 
ravings of a frenzied maniac. On the first page was 
inscribed, in rather larger letters than the rest of the 
writing :— " To Ilirgald, now Abbess of the Black 
Nuns i" on the second, the manuscript commenced as 
follows:— 

"I am dying! the cold death-drop is on my 

brow, and every rush of the burning blood through 
ray veins, hurls me onward to the grave. Fes, Hir- 
gald ! long, long, ere ih'nt scroll of crime meets thine- 
eye, I shall be no more. The hand which traces 
these lines is now ringed by the cold red worm — the 
slime of the foul eil is on my cheek, and the very air 
that I gasp for, is the poisonous vapor of my dungeon; 
yet I reck not this, it is a sister's blood that weighs 
00 my brain, like iriolten lead, burning, maddening 
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* * * * Hirgald ! dost thou remember the young, 
the iniuKtent being you once loved, when hope was 
in her heart, and joy in her eyef Then Bertha, of 
Odenstein was happy, but when thou, friend of my 
youth, departed from my father's halls, a sudden — ^a 
fearful change came over me. Soon aAer, as thou 
knowest, the grave closed on my angel mother. Oh, 
Hirgald ! how that mother loved me, how— but I must 
not wander. She died, and I was left alone, mother- 
less, friendless. I felt, X knew, that my &ther loved 
me not — Marguerite, my sister Marguerite, was his 
darling, while I, his youngest bom— his motherless 
youngest bom, neglected and despised, became the 
scorn of the vassals of my house, and the very serfs 
bent not the knee, nor vailed the cap as I passed. I 
would have reposed my sorrows on the breast of my 
sister; but she, too, repulsed the overflowings of my 
heart; I would have loved her, Hirgald, but she 
shrank from my affection, all— all seemed to hate and 
ibmke me. Oh, Hirgald, did 1 deserve this? — Was 
I misshapen in my form ! that my father should have 
held me as if I were some vile, foul thuig, unworthy 
of the name of woman f Did I ever fail in my duty 
to him, that he should have lavished all his love on 
my sister, while he banished me wholly .from his 
heart? But it was so; then came the withering feel- 
ing on my soul, as if the fiend despair had cast the 
shadow of his foul pinions on my heart, blighting and 
desolating aU the good thou hadst striven to impress 
upon me ; I shunned both cloister and banquet, and 
the gloom of the wild forest, when the night-blast was 
howling through its glades, was more pleasing to me 
than the festal dance, or the lighted hall ; it was at 
this time that my father held a high festival at Oden- 
stein, in honor of my sister's birth-day ; she had at- 
tained her twenty-first year ; the fame of Marguerite's 
beauty had spread far and near, and prince and baron, 
knight and esquire, flocked from all parts to behold 
the heiress of the broed lands-of Odenstein. It was 
on the third day of the festival, I was alone in my 
chamber, ^hich overlooked the gay tourney h'eld in 
the court>^ard below ; but I heeded not the glittering 
scene before me ; the clangor of the trumpets, and the 
ihouts of the heralds, fell alike unnoticed on ray ear. 
The burning tear of wounded pride was on my cheek, 
and my hot brow was thxobblng with the fierce emo 
tions of my heart. 

" Marguerite, the haughty Marguerite, the queen 
of the gorgeous revel, knew not the being she treated 
with contempt ; whom, (even now my hand trembles 
^ilh rage as I wiile,) she had^had forbidden, ay, 
forbidden ! to appear within the lists. Sho knew me 
QOttlsay; she knew not that beneath the outward 
«how of timidity and reserve, I concealed a spirit even 
prouder than her own : that passions slept within my 
breast, which, once roused, were fierce ond ungovern- 
able, as the mighty Rhine, when its swollen waters 
<ue riubing past the walls of Odenstein. Hirgald, she 
^ould not let me love her, and, at length, I felt that 
1 hated hei^— ay, that day I knew I hated her with a 
horrible, a deadly hate • ♦ ♦ ♦ The tourney 
had been long over, the neighing of the coursers, and 
the ^ar-crics of the knights, were heard no more ; yet 



I was still within my chamber. The evening breexe 
waved the tendrils of the ivy that clung around the 
casement, at which I sat ; but it cooled not the fevei 
of discontent which burnt beneath my bosom. Sud- 
denly the sound of my name, uttered in a low whie* 
per, fell softly on my ear, and shortly afler, a voice, 
replete with melody, breathed forth a romaunt of the 
troubadours of France. The sul^ject of the lay wae 
the praise of beauty, and as I listened, I heaid my 
name again mentioned in the course of the song. 
Trembling with curiosity and agitation, I bent forward 
from the lattice to discover the unseen minstrel, and* 
almost shrouded from my view by the shadow of the 
turret, against which he leaned, I beheld the figoie 
of an armed man, standing on the range of ramparts 
beneath. The voice ceased, and the figure, stepping 
forward from the shade of the tower, presented itself 
directly before me. The armor of the unknown glitp 
tered brightly in the beams of the rising moon, and I 
could perceive that he carried, slung around his neck». 
a small lute, and bore in his right hand a tilting spear. 
'This, and the golden spurs, gleaming on the heels of 
his steel shoes, evinced the stranger to be one of the 
knights who had been engaged in the tournament I 
was rising to leave the casement, but the unknown 
made an earnest gesture of entreaty for roe to stay; at 
the same time afiiiing something to the point of hia 
lance, which he raised to a level with the lattice. 
The moon's ray now shone full upon the countenance 
of the stranger ; it was a face, Hirgald, that, once 
seen, could never be banished from the memory of the 
beholder. It was beautiful! Oh, how beautiful f 
And yet, as I gazed, a strange, an indefinable sensation 
seemed to thrill through my veins. I was fiiscinated* 
yet I shuddered as T looked. The knight still kept 
his lance resting against the base of the casement, and 
I now perceived that a small billet was attached to 
the point of the' spear, which, firom the signs he made,. 
I saw he wished me to remove. I hesitated an instant,, 
then stooped and lifled the letter from the weapon. I 
had no sooner done this, than the warrior lowered hia 
spear, and, bowing till the snowy plumes of his hel- 
met mingled with the white scarf, twined over hia. 
hauberk, disappeared from my sight, amidst the sha- 
dow of the surrounding turrets. For some time I sat 
motionless, hardly drawing a breath, till the last clank, 
of the unknown's mailed footsteps ceased to strike 
upon my ear. At length all -was silent, save the dis^ 
tant sound of the revelry and wassail, which broke 
upon the stillness of the night, mingling with the 
sullen dash of tho Rhino against tho walls of the 
castle. The billet of tho stranger still rested unopened 
in my hand, or I &hould have believed all that had 
passed to have been the wild creation of a heated 
brain ; but a glanco at tho letter convinced mo of its. 
reality, and, hastily tearing away ihe silk which cour 
fined the vellum,* I cost ray eyes over its contents. 

* Although I have found it necessary to modernize 
greatly the idiom of the manascripr, there were many 
little illustrations of the customs of by-gone days in- 
terspersed, which, I thought might add, in some de- 
gree, to the interest of the tale ; these, therefore, I 
have left unaltered. However,^ °f¥HSt^^' ^^^'^ 
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Oh ! that I had cast the accuned ecroll iato the moat 
below ; better, far better, would it have been had 
blindnesi struck me, ere I gazed on its fatal charac- 
t«n. And yet, Hirgald, with what rapture, with what 
ecstasy of pleasure did I peruse the lines traced upon 
its folds. I, Uirgald, I ! the desolate, the horned, the 
forsaken, was addressed in the language of respect, 
of love ! Oh ! how my heart bounded with delight to 
know that there waa one being, who did not hold me 
in contempt, and that being so beautiful, nay, even 00 
godlike, in his form. I laughed, I sang, till I sank 
exhapsted, with the delirium of my joy, on my couch. 

" * I have been with you,* were the words of the 
writer, * in your solitary walks— I have watched the 
glimmer of the taper in your lonely turret, when you 
dreamed not of my presence. This, and this only, 
must plead for my present intrusion on your privacy, 
which, to you, I am fearful, must appear both sudden 
and presumptuous. Let your own beauty also plead 
for me— that beauty which (though I lowered my 
Yictorious lance before the throne of the lady Mar- 
guerite) alone poesessed the homage of the heart of 

"'CONKAD W0LF8TEIN.* 

"Wolfttein! Wolfitein! yes, yes! it was, indeed, 
the name that I had heard proclaimed by pursuivant 
and herald, as the victor in the tilt The tourney had 
passed before almost unnoticed on my eye and ear ; 
but now I remembered all — the pawing steeds, the 
glittering mail, the nodding plumes, gonfalon and 
pennon, all was again belbre me. Yes, it was that 
form whom I had seen hurl knight after knight from 
his saddle, till the air rang from barrier to barrier 
with the applause of the spectators ; him, whom I had 
just seen bending before me, low aa a pilgrim at a 
holy shrine. Holy! did I say! What t— what have 
I to do with aught that is holy! 1 that I have no hope 
either in this world or in the eternity to come : I, the 
cursed, the— ~" 

• ♦ * • • 

Here the damp had rendered the writing completely 
illegible for some space. This, however, I did not 
much regret, as the hiatus seemed but to have con- 
tained the wild ravings of a maniac, rather than any 
particular event connected with the interest of the 
narrative. And after drawing my chair nearer to the 
fire, and replenishing my glass, I recommenced the 
perusal of the manuscript. It was continued in these 
words : 

" The festival was over, the revelry had ceased^ 
tho banquet-hall no longer resounded with the ca- 
rousing of the guests ; thoy had all departed from the 
castle save him— him, the adored, the worshipped 
of my heart I wea no longer the miserable, grief- 
stricken being who pined in solitude a few short 
weeks before — I had now something to love, some- 
thing to live for, and I was happy. Yes, Hirgald! 
I was happy, but it was when he was by my aide, 

ture to explain, without oflSmding all my readers, that 
it waa formerly the fashion to ooofine the envelopea 
oflettera with silk. 



in the secret silence of my chamber, when he waa 
breathing the vows of passion in my ear ,* but when 
I saw him riding to the hunt, guiding the rein of 
my sister's palfrey to the gladea of the forest, talk- 
ing with her, smiling with her — hell, hell, seemed 
within my breasf, and I hated Marguerite more and 
more." 

* • * * «t 

A few line* were here also erased, but I was ena- 
bled to pursue the thread of the Mory :^the writing 
was again visible as follows :— 

** The sun had sunk, and I was still standing on 
that grassy hill, Hirgald, where you and I have often 
sat together in the happy days of my childhood— -yoa 
watching the glorious pageantry of the setting stm, and 
[ twining chaplets of the wild flowers for your daifc 
tresses. It was on this hallowed spot that I stood 
listening to the swell of the distant organ and &• 
choral chaunt of the vesper hymn, which came boom- 
ing across the valley from the convent, on which wo 
have so often gazed. The wild, fierce thoughtrwhich 
had filled my mind since my first interview with 
Wolfstein, gradually gave place to a gentle, aoothuig 
calm, and I thought of the days of my innocence ,- I 
thought on my angel mother, and it seemed as if hex 
voice was mingled with the hymn of praise — aa if hex 
spirit was watching over her degraded and guilty 
child. My heart waa aoftened, and I felt that I could 
forgive my sister all'the injuries she had heaped upon 
me — nay, that I could even see her become the bride 
of— of him ! him who had wronged me irreparably, 
and not call down a curse upon her head Just then 
a footstep sounded behind me ; I turned and beheld 
my fiither. He did not pass me, but, pausing by my 
side, he took my hand, and gazed earnestly en my 
pale cheek ;— for an instant, the stem look, vrfaicfa f 
waa accustomed to meet from him, faded from hia 
face, and shading back the hair from my forehead, he 
asked*-' Bertha, are you ill V Those four little worda; 
how they thrilled through me ! They were the fiiat 
words of kindness I had heard from him for years. I 
could not answer him; I was too happy; but flung 
myself on hia breait and wept. My tears did not fall 
vainly,* for my father pressed me closer to hia bosoB, 
and half led, half supported me from the spot Oh! 
then, then, how I loved him. We had just reached 
the foot of the hill when I raised my head from ray 
father's neck, and looked up. Oh, God ! what a form 
was there standing between us and the moonbeam. 
The form, the dress, was that of Wolfstein, as when 
I first beheld him on the ramparts ; but the face ! — a 
glance at that, seemed to scorch my eye-balls to their 
inmost core ; it was not of earth, it was the visage, 
Hirgald, of a fiend! wearing a smile of horrible mockery 
on its detestable features. I gazed but for an instant— 
the air seemed to grow dark and hot around me, and 
felt as if it pressed heavy on my breast— my tongue 
clove to the roof of my mouth, and I sank senseless at 
my father's feet When I recovered my recollecti(Mi, 
my foiher stood over me with a sword gleaming in 
hia hand, as if awaiting the attack of some unseen 
enemy; but the evil spirit was no longer there, the 
moonlight streamed brightly on the spot where it had 
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Stood, but fthone only on the long gran waving to and 
bo in the night^wind." 

***** 

« Now, the devil take you," I exclaimed, apoetro 
phifliiig the papers before me, at the ume time puth- 
iog (hem from ma in diFgust. This exclamation was 
caQs^d hf my coming to another huge gap in the 
manuscript, several leaves having been lost or wil- 
fully tern away, and I began to debate with myself 
whether I should or should not continue the task of 
pozzliog through the remainder ; but another bumper 
of my landlord's hock put me into better humor, and 
after sundiy twistings and turnings of the dusty roll, 
1 managed to dccypher the other pages. It recom- 
menced, however, rather abruptly — eventa occupying 
some space of time having apparently been described 
in the portion which was missing. 

"The next day she was to become his bride; I saw 
the vassals adorning the chambers with tapestry and 
flowers. The waiting damsels were broidering the 
bridal kirtle; the minstrels were tuning their rotes 
and rebecks Ibr the marriage-song, and guests were 
sgain thronging to the fortalice to witness the espou- 
sals of the gallant knight, Sir Conrad Wolfstein, and 
Harsuerite, the heiress of the barony of Odenslein. 
Yet, I still lived, I lived to see my cruel, my faithless 
betrayer, revelliog in his triumph over the being 
whose innocence he had blighted— whose shame he 
bad accomplished. My evil thoughts were again with 
me, fierce and horrible as ever. I might have stopped 
the preparations ibr this goodly bridal ; I might have 
blanched the soomful lip of my destroyer, by disclosing 
all, ny nn, my ehamci but I could not I dared not 
meet the anger of my father^ihe scorn of my sister — 
ny soul recoUed from the thought of the daughters of the 
vaoals pointing with the finger, and saying,' there walks 
the dishonored daughter of the house of Odenatein!* 
'No!' I said, ' aooner will I cast myself down from the 
topmost turret of the castle than proclaim it to the world.' 
Hoar after hour passed away;l had wandered towards 
evening to the brink of the Vulture's Pit.* and buried 
myself within the secret recesses of the tangled thick- 
ets vkhich surround the edge of the abyss. A hunting 
match had been held that morning, and as the dark- 
ness deepened around roe, I could hear the hunters 
retoming from tbe chase ; I could hear the aound of 
their bugles, and the baying of the slot-hounds as they 
pused the thicket where I was stationed. But 1 could 
perceive alao by the red light flashing through the 
boogfas, that they carried torches, and to my surprise, 
I beard the name of Marguerite repeated loudly from 
bgrMsan to horseman in all directions, mingled with 
^uts that scared the raven and the eagle from their 
baunts, and ronsed the howl of the wolf in his secret 
lair 

"Amidst the tumult, I could plainly distinguish the 
voice of him who was to play the gallant bridegroom 

* It is difficult — nay, perhaps, almost impossible to 
speak with certainty as to the exact situation of any 
locality mentioned in the manuscript, but from the 
description given, it is roost probable the precipice 
mentioned by the writer, by the name of the Vulture's 
Pit, must have been situated within the forest. 



in the morrow's pageant ;«-he, too, wtfs calling on the 
name of Marguerite. — Ha! ha! ha!— she needed not 
her bridal robes; her tire women might have spared 
I heir labor, for they were woven in vain. But this 
must not be ; my brain is wandering again, and 1 am 
reiol ved ihat you shall know all— ay, all of that dread- 
ful night. The clamor around had at length gradu- 
ally ceased, the torches disappeared one by one, and 
the cries of the hunters, as they rode off again in 
various directions into the recesses of the forest, fell 
fainter and fainter on my ear, until they were heard 
no more. I could now understand the cause of my 
sister's name being so oflen repeated ,* it was plain 
that she had lost her way in the forest, and that the 
hunters were seeking for her through the wood. X<fight 
was casting her dark shade over the earth, but I still 
stood on the verge of the dizzy precipice, while the 
darkness gathered thicker and thicker around me, and 
with it came the darkness of despair. Twice had I 
stepped forward with the intention of hurling myself 
down the gloomy abyss, and as oflen did I recoil ; — I 
tliought of the guiltless babe I bore in my bosom, and 
the mother's heart could not consent to immolate it in 
her own grave ; but my frenzy rose above the cry of 
nature, and I was again rushing to the brink, when a 
rustling among the firs behind me made me pause. I 
looked round, and the flutter of a robe caught my eye; 
a figure approached, and the moon, at that instant, 
struggling from behind the murky clouds which had 
enshrouded her, revealed to mp the form of Margue- 
rite! I shrank back behind the trees, and she came 
still nearer ; but she did not look as 1 had seen her 
ride forth to the hunt in the morning. Her cheek 
was pale, her hair dishevelled, and her riding mantle 
torn in shreds by the briars of the forest, streamed 
loosely in the wind. The deep baying of the wolves 
seamed to fill her heart with terror, and, staggering 
forward, she nearly fell to the ground; but I felt no 
pity for her : — nay, it was even delight to me to see 
that haughty brow humbled, and that stately step 
faltering with fear ; but, when I heard her call on the 
name of Wolfstein, my blood felt curdling at my heart, 
and the night blast, as it swept past me, seemed to 
murmur a fearful thought in my car. Hfrgald, it 
seemed to whisper these words :— • There arc none 
to see, there are none te hear, ^— one step, one thrust, 
and thou msy'st yet be the bride of Wolfstein.' 

« She had approached, unwittingly, to the very 
verge of the chasm;— again I heard the whisper, and 
[ sprang from my hiding-place.*— she started, tottered, 
and, ere my hand could reach her, fell headlong down 
the abyss! A faint cry. a loud crash among the 
branches of the firs, which clothed the upper portion 
of the precipice, and then a dull, heavy sound from 
beneath, proclaimed me the murderer of ray sister. 
Hundreds of birds of prey rose up on all sides, filling 
the air with their discordant cries, and waving their 
dusky pinions, as if rejoicing in the dark deed. Then 
came a deep, horrid silence, more dreadful than all ; 
the howling blast seemed suddenly stilled, and the 
howl of the wolf was no longer heard. I could not 
bear this ;— my brain was burning, and raising my 

bands wildly above my head, I ^^'^^^f^ 9\/*^?jfS^ 
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tpirits of the place, to rend the locka and tear np the 
trees with a tempeit,that might annihilate me amidst 
the ruin. My prayer was vain^the storm did not 
arise, and I was once more on the point of plunging 
myself into the chasm ; bat a dark shadow crossed my 
path, just as I gained the edge. — I gazed on it — the 
moonbeam gleamed on the horrible features of that 
being whom I bad once before seen — who had passed 
before me at the tin$e when my better angel was 
striving with the dark spirit within my breast. Yes ; 
it was again before me, with the same fiendish sneer, 
curling its lip, and its eyes glaring on roe with that 
withering glance, on which none of earth might look 
long and live. 

" I remember no more, until I found myself in this 
loathsome cell. They say that I have confessed all ; 
that my father sat in judgment on his child; that ho 
is dead ! I know it not — remember it not ; all is as 
if I had been in a deep sleep. — And Wolfstein, too! — 
Hirgald, thou were wont to say, that all the daughters 
of the house of Odenstein had mated with those of 
gentle blood. — ^What think ye, then, of her, who has 
chosen the prince of hell for herleroan! Ha! ha! ha! 
a goodly mate, for one whose hand is red with a sister*B 



blood. They will tell thee of my madness; bat I am 
not mad. Even now, as I write, he is before me ; — 
turn from him as I will, nay, though I even close my 
eyes, I still behold him ! — Whom, whom, but the fiend 
himself, can have this power t — It is, it must be so. 

But my babe. — ^Hirgald, they have taken it 

from its mother ! Oh, Hirgald, that, at least, is inno- 
cent ;— do not, do not let it be harmed. Let them not 
visit the sins of its mother upon its guiltless head ;— 
it is her last, her dying prayer !^My sight grows 
dim — my child — ^remember. — Farewell." 



** Finis," said f, as I closed the last leaf of the ma- 
nuscript. This was addressed also to the lamp, which, 
for some time, had been rapidly waning in lustre ; 
and the flame, after two or three expiring flashes in 
the socket, went completely out, leaving me in almost 
total darkness. At that instant 1 felt the pressure of a 
heavy hand on my shoulder ; — I looked round, perhaps 
rather hastily; but it was only the substantial form 
of my host, who came to inform me his bed-time had 
arrived, and that he could not allow any guest to re- 
main awake after that hour. M. 
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Where thy sweetly murm*ring river. 

In its glad play. 
To the woods that round thee quiver. 

Weaves a fond lay. 

Where the wild bird loves to listen 

On its still wing. 
As thy silver waters glisten. 

And sweetly sing. 

There I roved in youth and gladness. 

By thy calm side ; 
Now. alone, in woe and sadness, 

Seek I thy tide. 

There, for me no roses springing. 

Twine round my feot ; 
There, no voice in music ringing. 

Brings echoes sweet. 



There, no eye with kindly greeting. 

For me doth shine ; 
There, no heart in fondness beatings 

Answers to mine. 

There, strange echoes only reach me.— 

Years fled and gone. 
Those rude rocks were wont to teach me 

Love's sweetest tone. 

Wissihiccon, thou art gleaming 

Bright as of yore, 
But the heart with gladness beaming. 

Greets thee no more. 

> 
Like a truant bird returning 

To its loved tree. 

So that heart in sorrow yearning. 

Comes back to thee» ^-.^^^T^ 
Digitized by VjOOv IC 
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POETS AND THEIR POETRY. 



THE THIRD PAPER. 



KORNEB. 



(Concladcd fcom Page 134.)] 



The peculiaritiea of the German idiom present for- 
midable barriers to successful translations of our 
author's comic pieces, most of which are written in 
rhyme, end, from their locality, unfit to be rendered 
into English. Komer's chef d'ouvre, the tragedy of 
Zriny, although a work of intrinsic merit, owed much 
of the enthusiasm with which it was received to the 
warlike nature of the times, and the corresponding 
qualities of the scenic heroes and the living warriors 
of the day. The sentiments of patriotism which fell 
iiom the mouths of the Hungarian chiefs, found start- 
ling ecbocf in the breasts of the excited Viennoise, 
who were themselves daring the fury of the conqueror 
in defence of their fatherland. 

Zriny, who has been termed the Hungarian Leoni- 
das, flourished in the sixteenth century; he was re- 
quired by the emperor Maximilian to withstand the 
whole force of the Turkish sultan, Soliman the great, 
and defend his tenure, the fortress Sigeth, to the last 
extremity, without hope of succor. Komer has given 
the characteis of the opposing chiefs with great skill 
and effect The death of Helena by the hands of her 
lover, a fate self-chosen in preference to captivity, 
somewhat startled the niceties of various critical jour- 
nalists, but the approval of Goethe and the nightly 
apphmsa of crowded spectators, established the poet's 
supremacy. There is no lack of situation for stage 
display and theatrical effect in this tragedy ; the catas- 
trophe is, perhaps, too melo^ramatie— a fault peculiar 
to German playwrighis— but the exciting scenes pre- 
ceding the destruction of the castle, scarcely admitted 
another termination ; and the heroic fortitude of the 
hero's wife, who dashes a firebrand into the powder 
magazine, when the fortune of the day decides against 
her husband and her son, elicits the shout of delight 
iiora the spectator, and drowns the <* still small voice" 
of the ATisiarcb in a tumult of applause. The death 
of Boliman- is one of the best coup de thhlres in our 
remembrance. 

Haying given our readers a fair notion of the acting 
qualities of this tragedy, we proceed to quote a few 
extracts from its pages, preferring still the translation 
of Richardson, which, if not the most forcible, is de- 
cidedly the most faithful and literal in its construction. 
The following description of the sultan's entry into 
Belgrade, is curiously particular, and doubtless histo- 
rically correct. 

PEASANT. 

I had in Belgrade an affair of business. 
And when the matter was conclnded, wish'd 
To take my horse and seek again my home. 
Tvas nunor'd in the town, the Sultan came 



With wond'rous splendor, and imposing greatness. 
To make his entrance with his mighty host. 
[ dared not stir abroad, so dreadful was 
The pressure of the thronging people there ; 
So staid within, and thus awaited him. 

First T beheld five thousand janizaries. 
Pioneers, artificers, and all their train ; 
The most of them were well-arm'd, powerful men. 
Then came the slaves, who guard the bashas' baggage. 
On foot and horse, all bearing little banners. 
And fuUowing each the standard of his leader. 
Next was the hunting train and falcon- bearers. 
Then fif\y noble horses led by spahis. 
And aAer them a row of youthful slaves, 
Bearing upon their heads monkeys and parrots, 
And other childish play-things, followed next 
The Boluck bashas came the next to these. 
With richest heron-plumes upon their crest; 
Next slaves of the Seraglio ; then three 
Distinguished bashas, Ferhad, Mustafa, 
And Achmet ; then the basha Mahomed, 
And next the Vizier Basha— he who acts 
As judge within the camp; and then a train 
Of Ttehaouches* and of Solacksl of the Sultan, 
Who dealt their blows with clubs around the crov?d. 
And shot at people's heads that look'd from windows. 
That none might afterwards, exulting, say. 
He had look'd down upon their mighty soTereign. 
Now came the Saltan. An Arabian horse 
Boro the imperial and gorgeous heathen ! 
A sabre richly studded o'er with diamonds 
Hung on his saddle, costly to behold ! 
The Aga Ferhad rode upon his right, 
And spoke with him ; three beglcrs follow'd after ; 
Also three youths, high fav'rites with their lord. 
Who bore his bow and arrows, vest and shawl. 
Then came whole ranks of young and handsome pages, 
Who went before the golden equipage. 
Which was a present from the king of France. 
Next eight more carriages, each not less costly; 
The chosnadar with all his train of slaves. 
Two hundred asses laden each with gold. 
With their attendants, closed the long procession. 
Last came the army, all in proud array— 
*Tia reckon'd at two hundred thousand men, 
And as the people roam'd, at night, abroad, 
I ventured forth in safety, and am come 
With eager haste, by unfrequented ways. 
To bring to yo u, my noble count, the news. 

* A kind of messengers or pursuivants ; iney are 
armed with clubs, and commit dreadful outrages. 

t Archer guards, rudely disci pUn^QOQlC 
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The annexed quotation poetically describes the 
varied qualities of the warrior's dane and the wife 
of the peasant,* from the sentiments expressed, the 
reader may judge of the heroic bearing of (he speaker, 
Eva, " the fitting partner of a soldier's cares." 

Thou yet must learn to conquer thy weak heort, 
If thou, indeed, would'ft be a hero*8 bride, 
And wear the wreath that crowns a life like hers. 
Full many a transport feels the poor man*s wife, 
Who, peaceful in the hut by labor earii'd. 
Doth share with him the fetters of their life ; 
And when their barns and cupboards all are fill'd, 
And produce hath repaid their weary toil. 
While fortune bears them prosperous on her tide, 
And heaves their joyous vessel on her keel, 
Then she rejoices in her well-paid labor. 
And in the eyes of her delighted spouse, 
And in the lively faces of her children. 
As they divert ihem with their varied gifis. 
Life blooms for her all tranquil and serene, 
And sweet enjoyment reconciles her lot! 
But otherwise must be that woman's breast 
Who twines her ivy-blosu>ms of affection 
Around the oak«stem of a hero's love ; 
Each favorable moment she must seize, 
And must retain it as her highest good ; 
Her life must ever float 'iwixt joy and sorrow, 
Twixt pains of hell and highest bliss of heaven ! 
And if her hero, for his country's freedom. 
Would rashly tear him from her arms of love, 
Oflering his bosom to the murderous steel. 
She must confide in heaven and in his valor, 
And prize his honor dearer than his life ! 

Zriny, unable with his diminished force, longer to 
I the walls of the town against his innumerable 
lilanlB, determines to burn the dwellings of the 
burghers, and retire with all his force into the fast- 
nesaea of the citadel. His soliloquy, the night previous 
to the execution of his orders, is beautifully natural. 

ZRINY. (Walks to the window and looks out) 
There lies the city, and a dream of peace 
Yet floats in melancholy o*cr her roofs ; 
The cannons all are still ; the lengthen'd strife 
Hath wearied friend and foe. 'Tit peaceful all ; 
The streets are silent as in times gone by, 
And each duth harmlera seek his own affairs: 
They close their doors, but little think, alas! 
No morning comes to open them again ,- 
They little deem that the destructive lightning 
Which dashes all this lovely dream of peace. 
Already low'ring in the stormy clouds, 
Waits but the hand that fchall direct it down. 
And must my orders wreck this lovely bliss ? 
Heav'n trusts the fate of countless citizens 
Within my bond, and must 1 then destroy them? 
And can I, dare I ask for life to come ? 
Yet I must cast my ow-ti, too, in the hazard. 
Offer my wife, my child, and all my friends, 
Who willingly have trusted to my fortunes. 
And they must, guiltless, share in my destruction. 
Alas, poor innocent i thus, spreading death. 
Dare I arrest heav'n's angel in his course. 



Destroying what f built notf Darest thou, S^rinyf^ 

What sadden burst of melancholy's this ? 

What mean'st thou by these woman's tears, old heio^ 

Thy country now requires thine arm alone. 

And thou may'st pat no question to thy feeliogaf 

Nearly the whole of Korner's miscellaneous poemi 
partake of a warlike character, and breathe the most 
fervent devotion to his fatherland. " Der Kynast," 
is the title of some eighty stanzas, descriptive of an 
ancient legend connected with a mountain fortresa ia 
the Riesengeberg ; and ^ Adelaide'* is another ^eisifi- 
cation of the old story of the Spectre Bride. Tie 
following verses were composed at the jsarly part of 
his young career. 

THE MINER'S LIFE. 
The youth descends the gloomy mine. 
Master of the world divine. 
That lies within the deep earth's womb. 
Where no sunlight cheera the gloom.; 
And the youth must draw his breath 
Amid that gloomy realm of death. 
And when, to run his daily rounds. 

The son starts forth the day to bless. 
Hark! the mountain all resounds 

With the miner's word, ** Soccees V^ 

Tis silence all — and see, a band ' 
Of shadowy spectres round us stand ! 
Yet we hold them not in fear { 
Miners all are masters here ; 
We their various tasks assign. 
And bid them labor in the mine, 
For they must obey our will 

By an everlasting ban ; 
And we rule these spirits still 

By a potent talisman. 

And the Naids all, who lave 

Their beauteous forms in crystal wn.'vCt 

Along the mine delight to steal. 

And turn, with magic hand, the wheel ; 

They love to mark its mighty sound, 

As It fiercely rushes round ! 

Vulcan, too, assists our arts, 

V*ulcan of immortal birth ! 
Tis wi;h aid that he imparts 

We o'ercome the stabborn earth f 

Oft with Proserpine's dread spouse. 
Wo are pledged in friendship's vows; 
His realm we seek, and wander there, 
Along the frail and fragile stair. 
Yet, from that abyss of gloom. 
Lies an egress from the tomb. 
For a pathway from the grave 

Is open to the realms above ; 
And thus we, fearless, seek the cave 

That's shut from heaven's own looks of love. 

Through descents so deep and long. 
Through the gall'ries how we throng ! 
And trust to find a pathway sure 
O'er the yawning gulf secure. . • 

Thus, without delay or fear, OQiC 
We pursue our journey here. 
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ADd we build our metal walk 

In that dreary realm below, 
At we ahottt throughout its ball*, 

Reaponsive to the sturdy blow! 

See I beneath our hammer*' force, 
Ricbeat bleasinga take their course ; 
All that we from earth have won 
Glow* ascending to the sun : 
And we spread the glittering spoil, 
FmilB of many a weary toil. 
And our task is nobly paid 

When stores of gold and diamonds bright, 
And all that dwells in yonder shades. 

We unfold to heaven's own light .' 

Thus, in earth's remotest viomb. 

Brightest blessings for us bloom ; 

And a fair and lovely ray 

Gleams along our gloomy way. 

And that lovely light divine 

Would seem to tempt us from the mioe ; 

But we're constant to the plight 

Which our parent earth may crave; 
And the everlasting night 

Shall wrap ua in our mo4her*« grave I 

" Lataow's Wild Chase," written in honor of the 
Lotaow Free Corps, a band of volunteers with wHom 
he braved the terrors of the battle-field, is a spirit- 
stiniDg soldier's song, and must have been deservedly 
popular amongst the members of that brave band. 

LUTZOW'S WILD CHASE. 
What ia it that beams in the bright sunshine. 

And eehoea yet nearer and nearer 7 
And see! how it spreads in a long dark line, 
Aad bark ! how its horns in the distance combine 

To impress with afinght the hearer ! 
And ask ye what means the daring race ? 
Thia i*-^LQtaow's wild and desperate chase ! 

See, they leave the dark wood in silence all. 

And from hill to hill are seen flying ; 
In amboah they'll lie till the deep nightfall. 
Then ye'U hear the hurrah! and the rifle ball ! 



And the French will be falling and dying ! 
And ask ye what means their daring race ? 
This is — Lutzow's wild and desperate chase! 

Where the vine-bows twine, the Rhine waves roar! 

And the foe thinks its w^rs shall hide him ; 
But see, they fearless approach the shore. 
And they leap in the stream, and swim proudly o'er. 

And stand ort the bank beside him! 
And ask ye what means the daring race f 
This is— Lutzow's wild and desperate chase! 

Why roars in the valley the raging fight. 

Where swords clash red and gory ? 
O fierce is the strife of that deadly fight, 
For the spark of young freedom is newly alight, 

And it breaks in flames of glory ! 
And ask ye what means tlie daring race ? 
This is— Lutzow's wild and desperate chase! 

See yon warrior who lies on a gory spot, 

From life compeU'd to sever; 
Yet he never is heard to lament his k>t. 
And his soul at its parting shall tremble not. 

Since his country is saved for ever ! 
And if ye will ask at the end of bia race, 
StUl 'tit— >Lutzow's wild and desperate chase ! 

The wild chaae, and the German chase 

Against tyranny and oppression ! 
Therefore weep not, loved friends, at this last embrace. 
For freedom has dawn'd on our lov'd birth-place. 

And our deaths shall insure its possession ! 
And 'twill ever be said from rare (o race, 
Thia was — Lutzow's wild and desperate chase! 

Sheridan averred that '^ every thing sufiered by a 
translation, except a bishop." It is barely possible \o 
give in tranalation, an honest idea of the worth of a 
national song, abounding with Teutonic idioms and 
rich in the free use of the vernftcular of the district. 
We have before us three different versions of Komer** 
celebrated " Song of the Sword," from pens of ac- 
knowledged merit— our readers will perceive, in the 
following detached verses, some little variation in the 
methods employed to express the author's ideas. 



From a Leipzig editioD aS Flowers of 
Or 



The Same Verses Translated by G. 
Richardson. 



ienoan Poetry. 

With smoke around him spreading Of our glad bridal morning 
The bridegroom seeks the wedding. The trumpet shall give warning ; 
When swells the cannon's roar, Amid the cannon's strife 
Then ope thy chamber door. I'll seek my warrior wife. 



The Same Verse • TramUited by E, B. 
Impey. 

l^he roar of cannon spreading; 
Shall harbinger our wedding : 

And 'mid the trumpets' bray, 

ril bear my love away. 



I cannot choose but rattle 
With longing for the battle. 
Tie this that makes me glow, 
And danee, and glitter so. 

In vain delay opposes; 

I long to pluck the roses. 
All redly aa they bloom — 
The flowrets of the tomb. 

Then with a soldier's kisses, 
Ptflake yova bridal blisses. 
HI amy the wretch betide 
Whoe'er deaerts his bride ! 



O well may I be dancing. Within my sheath I'm clanking. 

When spear and shield are glancing; Impatient to be ranking 
When I expect the fight, With warriors, brave I 

Well may I gleam so bright. Athirst for deeds of war. 



Then be not long in staying, 
I cannot brook delaying, 
But, rather red and gory, 
I'd win my way to glory. 



O tarry not, I'm longing 
With foemen to be thronging, 
Yon garden grim, where gowa * 
Death, like a blood-red rose. 



Then, comrades, snatch your blisses, Then let each arm enriron. 
And print the steel with kisses ; Hia lusty bride of iiOD. 
And when that spell is tried, And woe and foul disgrace, 

Say, who'd forsake his bride ? Betide the faint embrace. [^ 

W. £. & 
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LEAF No. ri. 



A CALM^SUDDKH FIBH-H9UN-FI9H— ITS ELKCTRIO 
POWER — ^HKDUflA—A BRKEZC ON THE WATER — 
8TAR OAZINC3 THE INFLUENCE OF BTARB IN CAL- 
LING UP THOUGHTS OF HOME—BAILORS ADIEU TO 
THE NORVH ITAR— THE LAND OF FLOWERS— JUAN 
PONCE ^DE LEON^THE FOUNTAIN OF PERPETUAL 
TOUTH — AN IRREMEDIABLE LOBS TO SINGLE GEN- 
TLEMEN^GULF STREUM — NEW PROVIDENCE — CUBA 
^FAN OF MATANZAB— BLUE HILLS OP CUBA — AN 
ARMED GRUI2ER — HAVANA — TEMPEST^ CAPE ST. 
ANTONIO— PIRATES — ENTER THE MEXICAN GULF- 
MOBILE — A SOUTHERN WINTER— A FAREWELL TO 
THE NORTH AND A WELCOME TO THE SOUTH. 

During the period we lay becalmed under a 
bumiDg san, which, though entering its winter sols- 
tice, retained the fervor of summer fire, we passed 
Che most of our time in the little cockle-shell of a 
yawl, (as though the limits of our ship were not con- 
fined enough,) riding listlessly upon the long billows, 
or rowing far out from the ship, which, with all her 
light sails furled, rolled heavily upon the crestless 
billows, suggesting the anomalous idea of power in a 
Btate of helplessness. 

On the second a/lemoon of our becalmed 8tate> we 
were floating under the stern of the ship, whose image, 
cast upon the polished surface of the sea, was undula- 
tingly reflected with a distinctness and accuracy of 
outline, which rivaled the original, and amusing our- 
selves with watching the little elastic rudder-fish 
which played in shoals around the stern, when a lady 
suddenly called out from the quarter-deck — 

" Oh, see that beautiful sun-fish !" and, at the same 
instant, a laige transparent mass of gelatinous matter, 
which I can compare only to a flattened globe of 
melted or consolidated light, floated directly under our 
eyes. 

"Catch it! catch it!" was the eager cry ; but, af- 
^ghted apparently by the slight agitation of the wa- 
ter, caused by our unskilful eflbrts to scoop it up, it 
suddenly disappeared ; but in a few moments, when 
the commotion of thtf water caused by our attempt to 
■ecare it, had subsided, some one on the deck above 
directed our attention to it rising slowly again to the 
Ediface, on the other side of the boat ; we now per- 



mitted it to float undisturbed, that we migbt observe 
its conforma'tion and motions more particularly. It 
was a jellied, animated subBtance, in appearance no: 
unlike luscious Uanc mange, the size of an ordinary 
hat crown, but of an oval, rather than a circular Ibrm. 
The under surface was apparently jpbne or flat, x^hile 
the upper was slightly convex, as though expanded 
with air. 

Numerous flesh-colored membranes, like threads 
of silk floss, from three inches to two feet in length, 
radiated from its attenuated edge, and spread out upon 
the water, as the long hair of a swimmer floats around 
his head. On placing my finger under one of these 
delicate tendrils — which seemed to be wholly inde- 
pendent of the animal — to raise it frqm the vrater, I 
experienced a sensation of acute pain, not unlike the 
sting of a wasp, where it had come in contact with 
my finger, which instantly compelled me to drop it 
again, when the whole sensitive mass suddenly van- 
ished beneath the surface. 

This fish is oAon confounded by passengers and 
others with the sun-fish, (diodon,) which it in no way 
resembles. By the sailors it is called the sea-nettle— 
a most appropriate appellation, as my finger to this, 
now the third day, can testify. From the fibrous 
beard of this animated mass of jelly, the generic name 
medusa has been given it, probably in commemoraiion 
of this gorgon's beautiful tresses; but more justly, if 
stings are to be taken into consideration, it should 
have been bestowed in honor of her luxuriant lociis 
when changed by the indignant Minerva into sei- 
petits. 

An hour befi)re sunset our long-idle sails were once 
more filled by a fine breeze, which, rufiling the sur- 
face of the ocean, more than a league distant, we had 
discerned coming from the Florida shore, some time 
before it reached us ; and, as it came slowly onward, 
over the sea, we watched, with no little anxiety, the 
agitated line of waves which danced merrily before 
it, making its approach. 

As I stood upon the deck, last evening, listening 

" To the cadence of the silveiy sea," 
and gazing, with f^elinj^ ^f a melancholy nature, not 
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uaallied, I believe, to home-sickneM, upon belted 
Orion as be circled upward from tbe east, tbe social 
Fleaides. wbose lost sister has been lo beautifully 
apostxopbized by Mrs. Hemans, and the bright twin 
Stan of heaven, the 



• burning emblems of Friendship," 



and let my wakeful eyes wander, lingeringly, from 
star to star, with which delightful communion from 
my earliest years, had made me familiar, I gave wing 
to chainlesB memory, fur the bright worlds on which 
I gazed, irresistibly called up the most pleasing asso- 
ciations of the past Though glittering higher in the 
firmament, and burning in these southern skies with 
a purer lustre, there still rolled on above me the same 
huzning urns of light which I had gazed upon night 
after night from my native land. 1 could hardly be- 
lieve that I was now sailing over distant seas, while 
olrjects, with a delightful freshness, so intimately re* 
called reminiscences of Home, looked down upon me 
from their blue abodes. 

Wandering in distant lands or sailing upon the 
boondless ocean, far from the land of our birth, there 
is no link that will so intimately connect our thoughts 
with it as the stars. 



• A light they shed 



O'er each old fount and grove. 
Linking the thoughts with scenes of youth. 
Call back the heart they once have stirr'd. 
To childhood's holy home." ^ 

When the sailor, who nightly watches the polar star, 
descending lower and lower the northern skies, as his 
ship bears him farther into the southern hemisphere, 
till it twinkles like d pale lamp upon the level hori- 
sm, at length beholds with a heavy heart its final 
disappearance beneath the sea; and sees glittering 
above him magnificent stars unfamiliar to his eye, and 
strange, beautiful constellations, he begins then, for 
the first time, sensibly to realize that he has. become 
a wanderer indeed — an exile from his native shies. 

We are now bounding forward with a fresh wind 
over the olive-green waters of the Mexican Gulf, and 
rapidly approaching the termination of our long im- 
prisonment, 

^ Cooped in this winged sea-girt citadel." 

As we mechanically cast our eyes over the sea, on 
coming on deck the fourth rooming afler passing the 
Hole- in- the- Wall, we beheld, to our surprise, the low 
shores of Florida, distant not more. than six or seven 
leagues to leeward. 

A faintly delineated gray bank, lining the western 
horizon, marked the ** Land of Flowers"— of the roman- 
tic Ponce de Leon. Can that be Florida ! the Ptuqua de 
Flores of the Spaniards — the country of blossoms and 
living fi}untains, welling with perpetual youth! were 
our reflections as we gazed upon the low, marshy 
shore. Yet here the avaricious Spaniard sought for 
a mine more precious than the diamonds and gold of 



the Incas! a fountain, whose waters were represented 
to have the wonderful property of rejuvenating old 
age and perpetuating youth ! Hore every wrinkled 
Castilian lolas expected to find a Hebe to restore him 
to the bloom and vigor of Adonis ! But alas, for the 
bachelors of modem days, the seeker for /ountatns of 
eternal youth wandered only through inhospitable 
wilds, and encountered the warlike Seminoles, who, 
unlike the timorous natives of the newly discovered 
Indies, met his little band with bold and determined 
resolution. After a long and fruitless seareh, he re- 
turned to Porto Rico, wearied, disappointedj and, no 
doubt, with his brow more deeply furrowed than when 
he set out upon this singularly romantic expedition. 

While we glided along the Florida shore, which 
was fast receding from tbe eye, a sudden boiling and 
commotion of the sea, which we had remarked some 
time before we were involved in it, assured us that 
we had again entered the Gulf Stream, where it 
rushes from the Mexican sea, after having made a 
broad sweep of eighteen hundred miles, and in twenty 
days after emerging from it in higher latitudes. Our 
course was now very sensibly retarded by the strong 
current against which we sailed, though impelled by 
a breeze which would have wafted us over a current- 
less sea, nine or ten miles an hour. 

The Bahamas we were rapidly leaving far behind, 
the lost island of which to the westward. New Pro- 
vidence — another of Engliihd's colonial isles, we just 
caught a glimpse of, appearing afar off, like a little 
cloud resting upon the sea. In the afternoon, the blue 
hills of Cuba, elevated above the undulating surface 
of the island, and stretching along its back like a ser- 
rated spine, reared themselves from the sea, far to the 
south ; and, at sunset, the twin hills of Matanzas, for 
which sailors' imaginations have conjured up not the 
most pleasing oppellation^could be just distinguished 
from the blue waves on the verge of the ocean ; and 
receding from the sea, with an uneven surface, the 
vast island rose along the whole southern horizon, not 
more than four or five leagues distant. The Florida 
shore had long before disappeared, though several 
vessels were standing towards it, bound apparently 
into Key West, between which and Havana we had 
seen an armed schooner, under American colore, hover- 
ing tbe whole afternoon. 

As we dashed through the agitated sea in the strait 
between the two shores, the site of Havana was 
pointed out to us by one of the officers ; but we were 
too far off to see the great city herself, sitting, like 
ancient Tyre, " upon the sea," majestic with domes, 
cathedrals and towers— encircled with her thousand 
ships and crested by the impregnable More. 

Numerous vessels, from the sluggishly moving mar- 
ket lugger, and polacca, to the Spanish line-ship, were 
clustered in that direction, indicating the location of 
some great commercial mart. Although the city was 
hid beneath the horizon, the upper half of the island 
was clearly visible above it, and the lofty hills, in the 
interior reared their round summits high over the 
convexity of the earth. 

It was fortunate for some of oar tyros that we were 
not bound into Havana: a few nJlesfariher, south 
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woald have placed ub within the tropics ; and ihe 
penalty of crosaing even a tropical line, to say nothing 
of the equator itself, ia by no means a small one to 
noviciates. From time, *' whereunio the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary," it has been cus- 
tomary for Neptune to appear in proper person over 
the bows of every ship as it crosses cither of hi5s three 
lines which he has strung across the sea, and demand 
tribute or toll, of all on board, who, fur the first time 
have adventured thus far upon his rightful domain. 
In case of a refusal to pay the required fee, which is 
usually a glass of grog all round to the ship's crew — 
for they are the old sea god's children, who has a 
particular affection for them, and is always studying 
their welfare — the delinquent is lathered and shaved 
after a very summary process. 

One pleasant afternoon, in latitude 0°, just after an 
equatorial cataract had deluged our decks as though 
a cloud had burst over the ship, and while the suu 
wag-shining out cheerfully from the summit of a moss 
of black clouds, piled in huge strata, one upon another, 
I was gazing upon the sea, sheeted with golden sun- 
light, when an object, glancing brightly over the 
l>ows, flashed upon my eyes. The next moment the 
head and staff of a tri-pronged instrument, used to 
■pear dolphin, rose above the cat-head, slowly followed 
by the shaggy head and hairy shoulders of an amphi- 
bious being, who, from the train of monsters who at- 
tended him — some leaping over the bows into the 
ship, others coming' up through tho forecastle, must 
Lave been an august personage. Ho stepped upon 
the deck with great dignity, 8up(X)rting his form with 
hii trident. His appearance was most majestic! His 
head was surmounted by the ship's swab, wliose 
brown tresses descended half- \i^ ay to the deck, and 
his locks were crowned with the cook's tripod. A 
pair of leather spectacles bridged his nose, under 
which stood fiercely out two muslachoes of tarred 
oakum. A long, black beard, of the same material, 
carefully slushed and tarred, descended to his waist ; 
in his right hand he held the grains for his trident, 
in his left a tin pot to receive the toll. His body 
was girt about with divers nameless teguments, and 
like a true god, his lower extremities were bare. His 
attendants were similarly accoutred, though instead 
of a trident they each bore a segment of an iron hoop 
in one hand, and a small swab, dipped in tar, in tho 
other. The whole train now moved towards us : 

" Quel noble spectacle s'avance ? 
Neptune, le grand dieu Neptune, avec sacour 
Vient honorer ce beau eejour, 

De son auguste presence.'* 

We were already prepared for this pageant, and re- 
ceived the old god with all due ceremony, not forget- 
ting the tin cup, with which the old deity and his 
train " shot the sun," for a while after reaching the 
quarter-deck, with untiring diligence. 

There was on board an irascible little Welshman, 
a steerage passenger, who sent the tin pot away 
empty. Incontinently four brawny arms laid him 



across the hatch, face upward — two lively hands ap- 
plied the tarred swabs to his visage, till it was most 
skilfully lathered — two others, armed with iron hoopa, 
commenced removing his beard, in the gentlest man- 
ner imaginable, by the roots, while Neptune soused a 
bucket of salt water over the furious little fellow, by 
way of lavender. 

This custom is done away with, at present, I be 
lieve, in the navy, in which, at such seasons, all dis- 
cipline ceases, although it is still practised in mer- 
chantmen. 

The night set in dark and tempestuous. The wind 
howled wildly and mournfully through the rigging. 
The noise of the waves as they dashed against the 
sides of the trembling ship — the loud reports of the 
collapsing sails — the roar of the surrounding sea — the 
melancholy cries of the lal)oring seamen, with the 
roar of the rain as it poured down upon the hollow 
sounding deck ,in floods — the rattling of thunder and 
the incessant gleaming of lightning, altogether com- 
bined, rendered the night gloomy in the extreme. 

In the earlier part of the evening, during an occa- 
sional interval of the tremendous showers, we went 
to the deck, enveloped in cloaks and pea-jaeketa, to 
enjoy the sublimely terriflo scene. So incessant waa 
the fearful flashing of the lightning that the ocean 
seemed sheeted with flame. Black clouds, illumined 
with an almost steady glare from the lightnings, as 
ihey shot wildly across the heavens, lowered heavily 
and threateningly over the ship; and around the ho- 
rizon, the thunder rolled unceasingly— one continued 
reverberation ; but occasionally a sharper and louder 
report would break above our heads, with a terrific 
effect upon the senses. The sea roared and surged 
on every side, with a tremendous noise, and now and 
then a high wave would strike against the sides of the 
unresisting ship, with a fearful concussion, or angrily 
leap upon the decks and completely deluging them, 
flow onward thr<^gh the ship, a deep and ungovern- 
able torrent. 

Yet, amid the terrors of this scene, 

" So wild and dread 

That the bravest paled with fear," 

stood the youthful M , her delicately feminine 
figure supported by a rope, which she held firmly in 
her grasp, enjuying this scene of wild splendor with 
a fearless and almost infantine delight. Repeatedly 
drenched by the uncourteous w^ves, she would not 
descend to the cabin, but flinging the drops of water 
from her hair, laughed merrily at the sad lamentations 
of her similarly favored fellow passengers, who, from 
feu of being drowned, without knowing it in their 
state rooms, preferred being half drowned by remain- 
ing on deck during the existence of t^e danger. 

The ship rolled and pitched fearfully; groaning 
and quivering as she struggled, like a drowning ani- 
mal, through the deep trough of the sea, occasionally 
plunging so deep into their yawning chasms that she 
seemed repeatedly, during the night, to have gone 
down under the surface of the sea, never to rise 
again. 
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The morniDg broke over a more placid scene. The 
billowi of the " broken-up deep" weresubaiding — the 
tempest of the night had retired to the turbulent re- 
gions of the Golf Stream, and the sea reflected the 
dasding sun in crests of flame. 

Cape St. Antonio, the notorious rendezvous of that 
daring band of pirates, ^hich, possessing the maraud- 
ing, without the chivalrous spirit of the old Buccaneers, 
long infested these seas, just protruded above the rim 
of the horizon, far to the south east We soon lost 
dght of it, and, in the evening altering our course a 
little, to avoid the shoals which are scattered thickly 
ofl'ihe ■outhem and western extremity of Florida, ran 
rapidly and safely past the Tortugas—the Scylla and 
Charybdie of this southern latitude ; and are, at this 
moment, stretching away over the Gulf, or more pro- 
perly Sea of Mexico, with the prospect of speedily 
tenninatiiig our protracted voyage. 

Mobile is just ahead of us: in the direction of which 
M I left the deck, we could discern a large ship pro- 
hably freighted with cotton, and bound oat. But 
there was no lend in sight. 



We already begin to appreciate the genial influence 
of a southern climate. The sun, tempered by a plea- 
sant wind, beams down upon us, warm and cheerily— 
the air is balmy and laden with grateful fragrance 
from the unseen land; and, though near the first of 
December, at which time, you dwellers under the 
wintry skies of the north, are shivering over your 
grates, we have worn our summer garments and palm- 
leaf hats fur some days past. If this is a specimen 
of a southern winter, where quietly to inhale the mel- 
low air is an Elysian enjoyment — henceforth sleighing 
and skating will have less charms for me. Farewell 
to the land of ice and snow— farewell to the ** stormy 
north !" and welcome thou 



« — .- land of glorious flowers. 
And summer winds, and low-toned silvery streams, 
with the light 



On thy blue hills and sleepy waters cast 
From purple skies, ne'er deepening into night" 
[Te be continued.] 



TO A CAMEO, 

WORIV BY MISS C , OF GEORGIA 
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Tho' loTeljr the looks of fair Italy's daughlen. 
There sculpCort in vain for perfection may seek, 

(They cannot well come to thee over the waters,} 
But welcome its nearest approach, in the Greek. 

And y«t id tkat land we consider Elysian, 
Sedtt^Ung with glory, and halbw'd with aong. 

The ftms wlueh are flt for a look or re-visioo; 
Are tMods that only to soolptmre belong. 

And such ia the face of this beautiful creature, 
The artist imagined, no doubt, was hia best ; 

Nor thought for a moment that ever a feature. 
Or look half so lovely, upon it could rest. 

Hard heard of America— yes, very oAen.— 
(Hm ahella that he wrought they all came from 
Biaiil,)* 

With haid-hearted savage»— nothing could soften— 
And squaws who were ngly— he peopled it stUl ! 



The Georgians, he knew, were a race AsiatSe, 
He'd heard that they sold fbr their beauty cjaita 
well{ 
But never it pass*d thro' his thoughts most erratic. 
That Georgian's more lovely— mow weatwird 
could dwell! 

Then pardon !-*his ignorance do not be btamiog, 
He never saw face that was lovelier before; 

Ah! could he see thine, his fair cameo shaming, 
I fear he'd cut cameo-cutting— once more. 

This sweet classic face, of a texture Atlantic, 
Enclosed by the ore of thy own Georgian earth, 

Resembles thyself with thy beauty romantic. 
Encircled by friends who can value thy worth. 

Yes, golden the band of the friends who surround thee, 
And lovely the land where thy destinies rest ; 

But thou lendest magic to all that is round thee— 
The cameo borrows its charm from thy breast 



• The beet sh^le lor the oameo, in which the two strata of different colors aie distinctly marked, cone 
(nm thn cowt of America, and are wrongjbt moat beautifully in Naples. r^r^r^i^ 
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IN THE UFE OF 



VIPOCQ, THE FRENCH MINISTER OP POLICE. 



No. I. 
MARIE LAURENT. 



It wai a matter of sorpriae to eveiy one, how eo 
amiable and well-dispoeed a girl aa Marie Dupin 
could ever become the wife of such a worthleas man 
ai Anloine Laurent. He had nothing to recommend 
him save bis outward form ; for his disposition and 
propensities were of the woist and lowest kind ; and 
none of those persons in his native village, who stood 
lair with the world, were ever desirous of associating 
with him; and the small property his father left him, 
consisting only of a few acres of land, was fast dwin- 
dling away, to meet his frequent necessities. 

But the truth was, Marie loved him with sincere 
affection in early years; they had been much to- 
gether — their parents having been neighbors; and 
long ere the vices of the man had shown themselves, 
she had leart to call him her own Antoine, whilst he, 
in return, called her his dearest Mari& So often had 
they dwelt on the future (hat was to see them united, 
that it became too firmly fixed in her imagination 
ever to be removed. She could not, indeed, remain 
ignorant of the character he acquired as he grew in 
years, or that when any act of violence or daring was 
mentioned, he was sure to be named as the leader ; 
but she thought the world was harsh — too quick in 
. condemnation, and wrong in attributing those acta 
as the oflbpring of a bad heait, which were but the 
outfareakings of an ardent, youthful disposition. She 
had often heard that a reformed rake makes the best 
husband ; but slfe did not look farther to see what a 
confirmed reprobate would be likely to make. She 
was all confidence in the success of her plans for his 
reformation, and being an orphan and without con< 
trol, she gave herself and her little property to the 
free possession of him who already had her heart. 

The few first weeks of their union no one could be 
more attentive than Antoine ; and Marie became con- 
firmed in her opinion, that his acts had been too 
harshly construed by the world, and his youthful 
errors would soon merge in the fond husband. Poor 
Marie ! she saw not in the calm the forerunner of the 
storm which was impending over her. He soon gave 
way to the true bent of his disposition ; joined his 
former lawless associates; made long and frequent 
absences from home, and returned, generally, in a 
savage and discontented humor, to find fault with 
«Teiy thiBg, and would sit for hours wrapped up in 



his meditations, scarce noticing the anxious attentions 
of his wife. 

In a few months time she Ibund that poverty was 
fast gaining upon them. Antoine had sold all their 
property, and spent all the proceeds in riot and de- 
bauchery ; and, to crown her unhappiness, her hus- 
band, joining some of his associates, left forever the 
place of his birth, bearing with him the ill wiahea of 
all who knew him, save one-— his forsaken wife, who, 
amidst all his unkindness and unrequited aflbction, 
still fondly loved him, and wished him well where- 
ever his course might lead him. 

Marie wm too much a favorite in the village to 
have any doubts as to her being able to maintain her- 
self by her industry, and gladly accepted the ofler of 
a Madame Germain to become her own immediate 
attendant. 

Madame Germain was the wife of a private gen- 
tleman, of some considerable property, who had re- 
sided many years in the midst of his estates, passing 
his time in endeavoring to ameliorate the condition 
of his tenantry, and enhance the value of his property 
by his own superintendence. Marie was much 
esteemed by all, and would have lived truly happy 
had not her mind been clouded with evil forebodings 
of her husband's fate. 

Years passed on and fottnd Marie still with Madame 
Germain, who had removed to Paris, for the benefit 
of her children's education. She still remained igno- 
rant of wliat had befallen hor husband, or even of 
his existence, and had gradaally brought heiself to the 
belief that they had parted forever. 

She was one day witnessing a review in the Champ 
de Mars, and paying deep attention to the manoeuvres 
of the troops, when suddenly she felt her reticule 
snatched from her hand; she turned round to see 
who had robbed her, but every body seemed attend- 
ing to the scene before them. It was dear the bag 
was gone, but as there was little of consequence in it, 
she was too much of a Frenchwoman to be annoyed, 
and in admiration of a charge of cavalry, which was 
then taking place, quite forgot her loss. 

" Bless my soul !*' cried some one ; " well, I declare, 
it is the oddest thing in the worid ! What ! Marie, 
my girl ! you hav'nt forgot me, have you f *' 

Hearing her name, she tamed to see th«j m«ker. 
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Th«ra were three ill-dreaied looking men Btanding^ 
ttigedier, one of whom die recognized as h«r hatband. 

" Ah ! Antoine ! ia that you !" 

" Yea, my dear, it is indeed me. I tuppoae you 
thought me dead V* 

"I had feared aa much, Antoine." 

" Aye, 80 many thought; I got through it, though; 
but blen my politeneas ; here, Le Coq and Petit Singe, 
aibw me to introduce yon to my wife." 

Hie friendfl lifted up their red nightpcaps, and pro- 
f ew e d themielvea much honored in being introduced 
to the wife of auch a *'braTe enfiint as Antoine Lau- 

Much as Marie had wished to see her husband, she 
ooald not but feel that their meeting would be the 
source of much pain to her. His appearance, and 
that of his companions, was strongly indicative of 
their profession, and she had little doubt, in her own 
Bind, that one of the gentlemen had taken her bag. 
It was with feelings of sadness she accompanied An- 
tome and the Sieun Le Coq and Petit Singe to a 
cabuet in the neighborhood. 

Antoine's story was short According to his own 
aoeount he had been in the army, and left it, because 
be fi>aDd a military life too irksome for a man of spirit 
like himself; and Le Coq had been a brother in arras. 
BeCit Singe, to be sure, had not been in the army, but 
then he had a wish to go there, and that was the same 
thing. After he had told Marie aU he had to say 
cooeeming himself and ftiends, he was very desirous 
to hear how she had done since misfortune, as he 
called it, forced him from a wife he loved more than 
all the world ; and drew such a picture of the anguish 
he had felt in leaving her, that it moved Petit Singe 
enren to tears, or at least to the occasional pressing 
the tassel of his night-cap, first to one eye and then to 
the other, as if he were much moved at his friend's 



When Marie had stated the truth, her husband be- 
came eztremely anxious in his inquiries, as to whether 
Bfonsieur Germain was rich, kept many servants, and 
was regular in his hours. The answers, he said, 
were very satisfactory; because, though he had led a 
leving kind of life himself, yet he should have be^n 
eztremely unhappy to think his wife was living in 
any other than a respectable family ; and as Le Coq 
knew that he had often expressed himself most 
anxious that his dear wife might not be prejudiced in 
the good opinion of others, by his own follies. At the 
beginning of this speech Petit Singe had caught hold 
of his tassel, but not finding any thing sufficiently 
sad for a tear, contented himself with a long drawn 
ah, and declared that he had heard him say so at 
least a thousand times ; and Le Coq, who was a roan 
of taciturn habits, bobbed his head in token of as- 



The result of this interview was a promise, on the 
part of Antoine, to see his wife on the following day, 
who engaged to supply him with money to enable 
him to look more respectable ; and if he would reform 
she did not doubt being able, through Monsieur Ger- 
main's kindness, to procure him some situation, by 
which he might obtain an honest livelihood. 



He did not fail to see his wife on the following 
day, and became very assidious in his attentions, 
vowed his afiection was undiminished, and scarcely 
allowing a day to pass that he did not look in at Mon- 
sieur Germain's to see oer. He repeatedly declared, 
too, he had suffered so much in his wild way of life, 
that his only wish now was to settle down quietly 
with his dear Marie, and support themselves by honest 
industry. 

One night, as I was going my rounds with some of 
my men, I perceived, loitering about at the corner of 
one of the streets, an old acquaintance of mine, the 
Sieur Petit Singe, and it was very evident that he 
could not be waiting about so late at night for any 
good purpose, and as he had not perceived me, I de- 
termined to watch him unobserved. In a few minutes 
he was joined by another acquaintance of mine, the 
Sieur Le Coq, when they walked together some way 
up the street, until they cane to a large house, aiul 
Petit Singe, looking round to see if any penons were 
near, gave a gentle tap at the door, which, to my 
surprise, was instantly opened to him. This wav 
strange ! The house belonged to Monsieur Germain, 
and I could not believe that the two gentlemen, who 
had just gone in, were carrying on an intrigue with 
any of the servants, since nature had not moulded 
either of them in otie of her most favorable moodr. 
Lo Coq was a most desperate character-Hind Petit 
Singe a most consummate viUain, deficient only in 
one thing—courage, but which he generally contrived 
to make up for, by a quickness of invention, which 
rendered him a valuable ally to those who planned 
the commission of any desperate deads. 

On entering they had left the door ijar, for the 
purpose of facilitating their escape, in case they should 
find it expedient to depart in a hurry. I availed my- 
self, therefore, of the opportunity to follow after theia, 
with my men, and perceived them ascending the 
stairs, in company with Antoine Laurent ; this soott 
explained how they had so easily obtained their ad- 
mission. They had no sooner reached the first land- 
ing-place than they heard some one coming down 
stairs ; this seemed to perplex them extremely, and 
Petit Singe, after hiding the light he was carrymg, 
began to descend the stairs, three steps at a time, per- 
haps judging that a general always fights best in the 
rear. The person who had alarmed them was no 
other than Marie, who was coming down stairs with 
a light in her hand. She had no sooner reached the 
landing-place, than Le Coq and Laurent darted for* 
wards and seized her, one by each hand, whilst Le 
Coq pressed* his hand over her mouth to prevent her 
screaming. When she had in'some degree recovered 
from her alarm, Le Coq allowed her to speak. Her 
eye fell upon her husband, and she exclaimed — 

" Oh, Antoine ! how, in the name of heaven, did 
you get here! What is your purpose? And this 
man, too. Oh, let me beseech you to leave the house 
instantly: you will ruin me forever." 

** No ; on the contrary," replied he ; ''I mean ta 
make your fortune." 

** Nay, Antoine, you shall not paM a step ferther; 
pray leave the house; some one may awake, and if 
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you aro diMOTered, I ahall be acciued of havlog let 
3rou in." 

" I am not quite such a fool, after kiding in the 
log-boiue 'till I am so Bi iff I can hardly move, to walk 
out at a woman's bidding ; let me paas, and don't be 
w abrard." 

*< Not a step." 

** Are you mad f " 

" Mad or not, you shall not pass. If you attempt 
it, 111 alarm the house by ray screams." 

They, however, tried to go on; Laurent telling 
Petit Singe to look to the woman, and if she made 
ihe least noise, to cut the matter as short as possible. 
Marie, faithful to her woid, the moment she saw them 
adTancing, uttered a piercing scream and cry for as- 
liftance, but was effectually silenced by a blow from 
the butt-end of Laurent's pistol. She fell instantly 
on the Btaits, deprived of all motion, and, as I dreaded, 
at the instant, even of life* So thought Petit Singe, 
fyt he declared it would be a good night's work for 
Laurent to make himself a widower and a rich roan 
at the same time. They went on to Monsieur Ge^ 
main's private-room, the situation of which they 
leemed to be well acquainted with, and forced open 
hie escritoire, in which was lying a large quantity of 
Botesb which I afterwards ascertained had been paid 
only a day or two before to Monsieur Germain, for 
an eetate of some value he had disposed o£ These 
Petit Singe lost no time in appropriating to himself, 
aod was about to leave the zoom, when I thooght it 
Hnne to show myselC 

«* The Blessed Virgin !" exclaimed Petit Singe, the 
iBomeat he saw me, at the same time running behind 
hi Coq for protectwn. 

"Not exactiy," I said, " Monsieur Petit Singe, but 
another friend of your's." 

« The devU !" exclaimed Le Coq. 

*' No," said 1. " there again you are mistaken." 

The booty was too rich to be given up without a 



struggle, aod Laurent swore he would blow out Iha 
brains of the first man who attempted to slop himt 
calling on Le Ceq to assist him in making a dash 
for if. 

I attempted to seize him, and he kept his word bf 
firing at me ; the ball went through my hat, and irao- 
tured a large glass which was behind. Be than 
drew a dagger, with which he would have attacked 
me, had he not been at that moment shot by ona of 
my men. Le Coq was soon disarmed, and Petit Suge 
pulled out from under the table, where ha had crept 
the moment he saw Laurent was about to make i«sia> 
tance, and with the politest bow in the world, pn» 
sented me with the money, expressing a hope that I 
did not feel any inconvenience from Laurent'e pn* 
cipitation. 

The firing soon awoke the inmates of the kowe^ 
who were not a little surprised at the scene which 
presented itself; and attention being paid to poor 
Marie, it was found that although she had received 
a severe blow across the fiice, which bad completely 
stunned her, yet there was nothing to fear for bei 
life. 

Some months after this I heard that Marie, who 
had continued to live with Madame Gernuin. liad 
yielded to the solicitatioas of one of her former ad- 
mirers, and again become a wifo. Eiperienca havjag 
taught her that reformation was not so easy a taak aa 
she had imagined, she took the precaution of aaBa»> 
taining that there would be little chance of having to 
try the success of her schemes in the present in«ffiy<|- 

Widi regard to Le Coq aud Petit Singe, they aia 
at present on a visit ta tiie " Bains de Rocbefort." 
which is likely to last until the end of their caxaofi. 
Petit Singe complains most grievously, that at the 
other end of his chain is attached a genUemaa ef 
most powerful make, and withal so arbitrary in bb 
movements, that he cannot eigoy a moment's paaae, 
night or day. J. M.& 
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1 cmi not that I smile no more 

At trifles once awaking mirth. 
That clouds have soAly shaded o'er 

The glare and glory of the earth. 
I envy not thy siWery laugh, 

So clear and musical with joy ; 
Kesign*d no more again to quaff 

The reckless rapture of the boy ! 

Tet would I suffer many an hour 
Of quiet, uncomplaining pain. 

If fiite would but restore the power 
To weep, as I have wept, again— 



To weep as thou art weeping now. 

Ah f never may severer grief. 
With heavier tempests, bend thy brow. 

But ey^ry shower be soft aod brief! 

Such gentle showers as give the huee 
Of freshness to the flowen and grass ; 

To morning mist and evening dews. 
Exhaling fragrance as they pass. 

While some must, like the desert weed 
In clefts of rock, exist in vain*- 

Protected from the storms, iiideed. 

But hid from sunshine and irom taiul 
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" Nature abhon a vaSaum " wu a favorite maxim 
with the achool-men of the middle ages. The truth 
of this aiiertion they did not undertake to prove by 
ugumenta derived from experiment — a meana of ac- 
qoiring kooivledge to them uuknowo, or entirely 
ntglecled. But, folbwiog the path of inveetigation 
pointed out to them in the writings of Ariatotle, be- 
finre the shrine of whose philosophy they bowed wiih 
unmanly and slavish devotion, they attempted to 
establish this, as, indeed, all the other dogmas of the 
age, by means of sophistical reasoning founded upon 
the faint and uncertain light of observation or ex- 
perience. 

''No man has ever detected in nature a space 
devoid of matter ; no man has ever succeeded in ren- 
dering space entirely free from matter ; ergo, no va- 
cnuB exists, or can be created, or, in metaphorical lan- 
guage, * N atnre abhon a vacunm.' " Such, en aMg^, 
was the method of aignmentalion, by which this was 
nodfuvd au eiiai>iished dogittt Of thA iicboou ; and, 
afiar such ample proof, whoever had dared to diepate 
it, wenid have been in great danger, like Roger Ba- 
con, of atoning for his temerity by a long imprison- 
ment, or, like Galileo, of being forced to choose be- 
tween death and recantation. 

In after years, Lord Francis Bacon overthrew the 
dominion which Aristotle had so long maintained 
over the human mind, by the invention of the induc- 
tive method of reasoning-»a mental instrument by 
which man has been enabled to make as important 
discoveries in the universe of mind, as by means of 
the telescope he has made in the material universe. 
Ponuing the method of investigation thus pointed out 
to him, Otto Guericke determined many of the pro- 
perties of the air, and invented the air-pump. The 
nppssed vacuum created by this machine was for 
sumy succeeding ages regarded by men of science 
u an evidence of the absurdity of the old maxim, 
fiat the philosophers of still later times, by studying 
the nature of the imponderable fluids, have satisfied 
tbenselves that a receiver exhausted by an air-pnmp 
ii only deprived of air, and that the space is still 
occupied with the fluids, caloric, light, and electricity. 
Thecefore, till we can in some way remove these 
■ubile entities, we must/for want of means to disprove 
it| revert to the ancient dogma. 

But, whether this maxim, considered in a strictly 
l^iloiophical sense, be true or false, still, in so far as 
it axpiesies the fact that our world and the works of 
Dfttore are framed and adjusted on the strictest prin- 
ciples of economy of apace and material, it is no less 
niAMting than true, and might wdl form the motto 



of the student of Natural Science. Not only is no 
space pertaining to our globe devoid of matter, hot 
no particle of this matter in unnecessary orsuperflooaa. 
Nor in general are the several kinda of substanoea 
destined to serve but one purpose { indeed, in case of 
some bodies, it is hard to enumerate all the offioaa 
they perform— they are so many and various. Fron 
all the stores of nature we cannot, perhapa, seleet a 
more interesting and complete instance of this eoona- 
mical adaptation to many uses than water— a sub- 
stance without which the present constitution of tha 
world could not exist This liquid so peculiar in 
some of its properties and relations, so beautifully 
adapted to the many dutiea it performs, exerting an 
powerful an influence on all the parU of the machinery 
of nature, is not prepared for such various ends bf 
being composed of many and potent materials, but ia 
the result of the combination of two elementaiy 
gnsea. How remarkable, that from auch aivpla 
ornon, ratli varied eOeets should result 

So much have we been struck with the singnhuc 
formation of watef— eo convincing are the pioola of 
design dmwn from the peculiaritiea of its nature and 
constttuiion, that we can think of no mora powerfiil 
argument to suggest to our readers in fiivor of tha 
being of a God, than one founded upon an enumaia^ 
tion of some of the offices which thia material agant 
performs, and an explanatk>n of the peculiar proper- 
ties which fit it so admirably for theee ofltoea. 

The ocean is the great atoie-hoose of thia liqiitf. 
From it the sun, acting, if the expression may be 
allowed, as the agent of the earth, borrows and traaa- 
mits to her the supply she needs. She, after using it 
for her various purposes, honestly returns it by giavi- 
talion to the ocean, adding, as interest for the hmtt, 
such saline and earthly substanoea as the wateia dia- 
solve and cairy with them in their passage thithar. 
The benefit arising from this addition we ahall pre- 
sently consider. Without attempting to apeak of all 
the duties which the liquid performs in the sevaaJ 
states and ailuationa in which it exists during thaaa 
revolutiona, let ns mention but a few of the nwM 
essential, and fortify ourselves agaiaat tha appronohaa 
of infidelity by investigating the singular proviaioaB 
which prepare the Ikiuid for these dutiea. 

The watoTi which in the form of inviaible vapoc 
rises and mixes with the almoapheia, when it beoanaa 
oondewed by the withdrawal of caloric, foils in rain* 
snow, bail, or dew. The fint ofiice which it parfonna 
on reaching the earth is the irrigation of its suifoeOf 
survlyiog the vegetation with the meistove ssssn t iai 
to its exiatanoe. The portion which remain^ flowa 
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off, and is gathered in springs and rivulets, where 
animals obtain it to drink. Thence, collecting into 
rivers, it returns to the sea. But, besides aflbrding 
necessary sustenance to the plants and animals which 
live upon the land, it is so constituted as to become 
itself iLe abode of myriads of living creatures. Not 
on^ are the ocean and other collections of water 
tenanted by animals which are of sufficient size to be 
perceptible to us, but we have ample foundation for 
believing that every drop of water, however situated, 
teems with living atoms, too minute to impress our 
senses, but still possessing each a perfect organization 
designed to fit it for acting its humble part in the 
drama of the universe — each a living evidence of the 
&ct that "Nature abhors a vacuum," that her laws 
and arrangements are such as to leave no space wiih- 
in her realms, which is not the source of life and en- 
joyment to her subjects — no place which does not con- 
tain a witness of the wisdom and goodness of her 
Creator. 

fiat what are the peculiar properties which fit this 
liquid for such a diversity of purposes I Let us select 
for consideration a few of the more singular and es- 
sential. 

To what does water owe its present situation? 
Why, when it enters in so small a proportion into the 
composition of the globe, does it cover, spread out in 
a thin film, to large a portion of its surface? Indeed, 
why does it reach the surface at all — why is it not 
i9Xt»l covered op and lost in the other constituents 
of the earth, since they are ao greatly superior to it in 
quality ? How is it enabled to retain a position so 
singular and, at the same time, so necessary to its 
iiaefulneM? The existence of this whole arrange- 
' ment is due to the fact, that water is so formed as to 
be of less specific gravity than the other materials of 
the globe. Were this provision suddenly reversed, it 
would bring ruin npon the whole order of nature. 
The ocean and inland streams would sink into the 
bowels of the earth. The solid materials constituting 
their beds would rise and fioat upon their surfaces, 
and would immediately conceal them from our view. 
The consequences are too apparent to need a recital. 
" The heavens over our heads would become as brass, 
and the earth beneath our feet as iron." The world 
would soon be but the charnel-house of the myriads 
ef its former tenants. How evident then are the 
marks of design in this beautiful adjustment! 

Another property of water is that oftdution, or the 
power which it has of overcoming the gravity of the 
saline substances with which it comes in contact, and 
of causing them to diffuse themselves equally through 
its whole volume. Were the ocean a body of fresh 
water, with as little motion as it now possesses, it 
would soon become stagnant and putrid, and conse- 
quently could not be inhabited by animals. Its pes- 
tilential exhalations would also destroy the inhabitants 
of the land. Hence the reason why it has been so 
formed as to be enabled to preserve itself pure by 
dissolving the common salt and other saline bodies 
with which it meets. 

This, however, is not the only benefit resulting 
fiom the nature of sea-water. lu fteezing point is 



greatly reduced by the saline solution, and, conse- 
quently, ice is not formed in the ocean, except in 
very high latitudes. Its specific gravity too is in- 
creased, so that is rendered more fit for the purposea 
of navigation. But we will not dwell upon these 
minor advantages. 

We have seen how water is enabled to retain its 
present situation on the surface of the earth { and, 
thus situated, to combine with itself a preservative 
against such changes as would render it a source of 
pestilence and death. Let us now consider the beau- 
tiful provision, by which, while thus stored in the 
ocean, a constant supply is conveyed to the land, to 
perform its several ofiices in the latoratory of nature. 
This conveyance depends upon ita vchHiUty at att 
temperatures and the power which it has of diffusing 
itself through the air. From ihe fact that the liquid 
state is that in which the great mass of the water oq 
the globe always eiists, and in which it generally 
presents itself to our senses, we might be led to con- 
clude that this is its natural state, or, in other words, 
that this is the condition in which it would remain, 
were it leA to itself, without being aflfected by other 
material agents — that evaporation is the consequence 
of external infiuence. But the fact is just the reverse. 
The existence of water on the earth in a liquid form, 
supplied, as it always is, with a greater quantity of 
caloric than is requisite for evaporation, is the result 
of constraint— is proximately owing to the preenre of 
the atmosphere, ultimately to gravitation. Were the 
air iDddenTy to be removed from around the globe, m 
portion of water would immediately spring into vapor, 
and supply its place. This evaporation would soon 
be checked by the pressure of the atmosphere of 
vapor which it would create. If, however, this re- 
moval of the air were the result of the cessation of 
the attraction of gravitation, there would be no such 
check ; all the water on the earth would assume the 
gaseous form. Theee facts are satisfactorily proved 
by means of the air-pump. If there be water in the 
bottom of a receiver, and we attempt to exhaust ft, 
after the air is withdrawn, it will continue to be filled 
with an atmosphere of vapor, and a vacuum will not 
be produced till the whole of the water disappearo. 
This experiment will succeed equally well if a piece 
of ice be used iqstead of water. A vacuum will not 
be obtained till the ice, without passing into the in- 
termediate liquid state, is pumped from the receiver 
in the form of vapor. 

The reason why the weight of the air retains the 
water on the earth's surface, is simply this : that the 
temperature of the water is never so high as to evolve 
steam of suflScient elasticity to overcome this weight, 
since 2i2<' is iui boiling point, or the degree to which 
it mtist be heated, in order to give off vapor of requi- 
site density to rise in opposition to the atmospheric 
pressure. 

Such is the provision by which water is preserved 
in its condensed state, and an unlimited evaporation 
prevented. But then, we might naturally aak,4iow 
does vapor rise at all, since its temperature is never 
sufiiciently high to enable it to overoome the weight 
of the airf Why is not all the water in existence 
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Gompreflied into a liquid ? This difficulty is obviated, 
and the alow and limited evaporation necewary for 
the purpoaes of nature, produced by means of the 
property which vapor has of diffusing itself through 
the air. This arrangement is one of a very singular 
and anomalous nature, and aflbrds a very oonvincing 
evidence of creative design. We have already seen 
that the water on the surface of the globe can never 
evolve vapor of sufficient temperature to enable it lo 
oppose the pressure of the atmosphere ; hence it is 
evident that if it rise at all, it must do so, not by dis- 
placing the air, but by mingling with it in such a way 
as that together they may occupy the same space ae 
the air occupied by itself The manner in which this 
is brought about has never been explained to the 
entire satisfaction of philosophers, though many me- 
thods of accounting for it have been invented, some 
of them possessing much plausibility. We cannot 
then lay before our readers a complete and undisputed 
theory, capable of explaining all the facts in the case, 
nor would such an exposition tend in any great degree 
to increase our admiration of the beauty and efficacy 
of the provision, or to confirm our belief in the exist- 
ence of its Author- If we cannot fully understand 
the philosophy of the arrangement, yet we know very 
well its effect — we have sufficient data to enable us 
to conclude, that, were it to cease to exist, the waters, 
imprisoned in the ocean, would cease their needful 
journeys to the land. 

Some of the properties, by the possession of which 
water is fitted to become the abode of animals, are 
still more interesting than those already mentioned. 
It is a general law in regard to all animals that the 
respiration of air is necessary to their existence i this, 
we might suppose, would render it entirely impossible 
for any class of them to live in water. But the diffi- 
culty is provided for by the constitution of this liquid, 
being such as that it absorbs air, when exposed to the 
pressure of the atmosphere, as it always is when existing 
in the natural state on the earth. The fact that water 
contains air, the absorption of which is due to the 
atmospheric pressure, is proved "by placing some in a 
receiver, and'temoving this pressure by means of an 
air-pump. The air, in this case, will bo seen escaping 
in minute bubbles. 

But there is another still more remarkable pecu- 
liarity which enters into the constitution of water, to 
fit it for the sustaining of life. It is very often the 
case that infideU, when pressed with arguments in 
favor of the truth of reveletion, which are derived 
from the harmony and wonderful adaptation of the 
laws of nature, answer them by asserting, that the 
existence of these laws is the effect of chance, or, 
rather, that they are what might naturally, and, a priori, 
be expected to exist. If, however, we can instance a 
case, in which, in order to the accomplishment of a 
certain design, one of these general laws is infringed, 
in which an exception to an otherwise universal rule 
i> made just where such exception was needed, we 
shall have evidence, which cannot, even in appear- 
ance, be refuted by such frivolous argument, but 
which must carry conviction lo the mind of every 



candid infidel. Just such evidence we have. It is a 
general law that bodies are contracted by cold and 
expanded by heat Were we to quote this law to an 
atheist, as an instance of benevolent design, enume- 
ralirig to him the many advantages which accrue from 
it, he would, perhaps, answer us by asserting that it is 
a law which agrees wiih the general nature of bodies, 
and is a result of their constiluiion. But, if we can 
Ciml an instance of a body, which, were it to obey this 
general law, would not answer the purposes for which 
it was intended, and which, on this account, is so 
framed as to form an exception to it, we should at 
once deprive him of this gratuitous method of arguing. 
Water is such an instance. 

Lot us suppose that this liquid did contract, when 
deprived of caloric, and that a lake, or, indeed, any 
body of it, containing fish, were exposed to a degree 
of cold below the freezing point. The water at the 
surface, as soon as by giving up its heat to the air, to 
which it was exposed, it had become diminished in 
bulk, and, consequently, heavier than that below it, 
would sink, and thus give place to another portion. 
This, in its turn, acquiring density, would sink, and 
thus the v^hole body of water would, by degrees, be- 
come of the same temperature with the atmosphere. 
As this was supposed to be below the freezing point, 
the whole would become a solid mass of ice. Conge- 
lation, which, in the present constitution of things, 
l>egins at the surface, would, in the case we have 
supposed, take place first at the bottom, since ice 
would be of greater specific gravity than water. It 
is easy to see the effect this would have upon the fish. 
The first evil they would have to encounter would 
be the low temperature of the water. If this did not 
destroy them, those species which derive their food 
from the earth, would soon be prevented from reach- 
ing it, since a layer of ice would separate them from 
the bottom. Finally the whole would become a frozen 
moss, the fi^h partaking in the common congelation. 
Were the weather to change, and the air to become 
warmer, the ice would not melt by any means as fast 
as it was formed. There would be no such mingling 
of its particles as there was in this latter operation, 
since, if the portion at the sur&ce became heated, and 
were to melt, it would still remain ai the surface, be- 
cause its gravity would be diminished. The heat 
then must reach the portion below by means of con- 
duction, and, since water is a bad conductor, the de- 
scent of caloric would be very slow. The lower part 
of a body of water, of any considerable depth, thus 
frozen, would remain so throughout the year. 

The depth of the ocean would not prevent it from 
undergoing a like operation. The immense icebergs* 
so numerous in high latitudes, would have been formed 
at the bottom of the sea, instead of floating en its 
surface. Situated as they now are, evaporation keeps 
pace with their formation, and prevents their indefi- 
nite increase in size and number. In the case we 
have supposed, the ice would be shielded from eva- 
poration, and, of course, its increase would be unlimit- 
ed. In course of time,, the whole ocean, in the 
vicinity of the poles, would become an immense frozen 
Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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as firm and solid as the other materials of the 
globe.* 

A consideration of these things cannot bat convince 
the reader of the necessity of the fact, that water 
should form an exception to the general law that 
bodies are increased in volume by the addition of 
caloric, and diminished by its withdrawal. Let us 
examine whether such an exception has been made, 
and, if so, what law has been substituted If we 
take a glass globe, containing a thermometer, and 
with a tube connected with it, and, having filled it to 
to the top of the tube with water, uf which the tem- 
perature is above 40^, if we placo it in a freezing 
atmosphere, as the water cools, it will sink in the 
tube, till the thermometer has fallen to 40^^, where- 
upon it will begin to rise, and will continue to do so, 
till it freezes, at which stage of tho cooling process 
the rapidity of the expansion will suddenly increase, 
and it will burst the- globe. We learn from this, that 
water, at all temperatures above 40°, obe>8 the law 
of expansion common to other bodies — that from this 
degree, as its temperature diminishes, it expands in 
proportion to this diminution, till it reaches the freez- 
ing point, when a sudden expansion accompanies con- 
gelation, and that, consequently, 40° is its point of 
greatest density. 

I^t us see how this provision prevents the disasteis 
of which we spoke — ^how it harmonizes with the ge- 
neral order of nature. Let us suppose, as before, a 
collection of water, tenanted by fish, to be expeeed to 
an atmoephere, of which the temperature is below the 
fieeziog point. The water at the snriace would part 
with caloric, and, contracting, would give place to a 
lighter portion from below, which, in its turn, would 
•ink; till the whole would, afler a time, be reduced 
to the temperature of 40°, which suits very well the 
physical constitution of the fish. Here the vertical 
motion of the water would cease, for that portion 
which was at the surface, when this temperature was 
acquired throughout, would remain there, since a 
iarther withdrawal of caloric would but increase its 
levity. Thus the lower part would be defended from 
the cold by that at the top, for, as we have already 
stated, this liquid is a bad conductor of heaL The 

* We know not how far this might be prevented 
by the central heat of the earth, which, as is well 
known, inoreasas with the dietanoe fiom the surface. 



cooling process continuing, a coat of ice would form 
on the surface, which would be a still better defence 
for the under portion, since water, in its solid state, is 
a much worse conductor than when a liquid. On the 
arrival of warm weather, the ice would immediately 
melt, and the water, by the procets of mingling before 
described, would return en masse to the temperature 
of 40°. Above this degree the general body would 
be protected from rapid accessions of caloric, from the 
fact, that the upper portion would alone be exposed 
to such accefision, except by the slow method of con- 
duction. Thus, by this beautiful adjustment, the fish 
are defended from both exiremee — their native element 
is 60 framed as to yield but very slowly to the influ- 
ence of an external temperature, which is below, or 
above the healthful medium, and rapidly to return to 
this medium, when such influence is withdrawn. An 
examination of this single provision is enough to con- 
vince the devotee at the ehrine of chance, of the folly 
of his creed. We could not, perhaps, in the whole 
field of science, obtain a more firm and simple basis 
on which to rest an argument, in proof of the exiit- 
ence of the Deity. 

Thus we have selected a few of the more important 
properties of this wonderful liquid, that, by a conside- 
ration of their design and effect, we might awaken 
the reader's curiosity, and induce him to direct his 
attention to a more complete investigation of the sub- 
ject than our limits will permit us to undertake — that 
he may satisfy himself, that wbttt we have been treat- 
ing is not a rude and unorganized substance, the 
elements of which might have been thrown together 
by the blind operation of accident, but that it is highly 
finished and beautifully framed — the evident result of 
Creative Intelligence. Whether existing in freshnea 
and purity in the spring which bursts from the moon* 
tain side, or in the river, which wends its way to the 
sea — whether buried in the briny depths of the ocean, 
or rising unseen from the surface to mingle with the 
clouds— whether falling in rain to refresh the earth, 
or in snow to shield the vegetation from the cold — in 
whatever part of the vast laborator||pf nature it is 
engaged, it declares, in language which cannot be 
misunderstood. 



" The hand that made me is divine." 

W. 

Princeton, N. J. 
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O, bom of heaven, thou child of magic song! 

What pangs, what cutting hardships wait on thee, 

When thou art doomed to cramping poverty ! 
The poiflonoDs shafts from defamation's tongue— 
The jeers and taantings of the blockhead throng. 

Who joy to see thy bold exertions fail ; 

While hunger, pinching as December's gale. 



Brings moody dark despondency along. 

And, shooldst thou strive fame's lofly mount to scale, 
The steps of its ascent are cut in sand ; 
And half-way up, a snake scourge in her hand, 

Lurks pallid envy, ready to assail: 
And last, if thou the top, expiring, gain, f ^ 

When fame applauds, thou heareat not the itnun: 
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The stage and aeton are not to oontemptiliiei 
As erery innovating Puritan. 
And irnorant iwearer, out of jealous enty, 
WouM kave tl&e world imacine. 

C. CnapmanU " Rev€ngt?*^Ul3, 
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MISS MACAULET. 

AMID8T the vaat tribe of eccentric geniuiea who 
have stratted their time upon the English or Ameri- 
can stagce, this lady deserves a conspicuous, if not 
Um Ibremoit place. The dramatic annals afibrd no 
parallel case of such continuous inconsistency and 
fixed variation of purpose as marks her progress, 
either provincial or metropolitan. We can number a 
tolerable catalogue of actors wonderful in their pro- 
ftflsional or personal vanity, and disgusting in the dis- 
play of their own opinions of this supposed excellence; 
bat we never met with any one who so pertinacious- 
ly crammed such opinions down the throats of mana- 
gen and the much-abused public, as the subject of 
our praeont remarks. We believe that the children 
of Theepis have more right to be termed the tribe 
"irritable" than the sons of Apollo, and Miss Macau- 
ley, having claims upon both families, seems to have 
concentred within herself the bile and venom of the 
unsuecesaful of the two progenies. She received more 
than her share of*' chances" in the theatrical world, 
and iailed in them all— not so much from positive 
want of talent as from a constitutional pettishness 
and overruling vanity which prompted her to grumble 
at the proeeediogs of her friends, and to nullify the 
eflbrta of the managers, who might otherwise have 
found it to their interests to push her into popularity. 

Miss Macauley was bom in the old city of York, 
England, somewhere about fifty years ago. She im- 
bibed the dramatic fervor at an early age, and before 
she had attained her fourteenth year, made her ap 
pearance on the boards of the York theatre in the 
character of Sylvia, in the musical entertainment of 
Cymon. She then migrated to the other side of the 
island, and played at the Famharo, Gosport, and Arun- 
del theatres, under the management of Bonnel Thorn- 
ton, almost as great an eccentric as herself. Conceiv- 
ing that she poasessed splendid talents for singing, she 
went to London, and placed herself under the musical 
direction of the celebrated Corri ; but her vagrant 
piopenaitiea returned, and she wandered into Ireland, 
and made hoiaelf popular at the DubKn and Belfast 
theatraa. Miaa Walstein, a London actresa of great 
ttpute, vnm aogaged to "star" at Bel&it, and serioos- 1 
»3 - 1 



ly outraged Miss Macauley's notion of dignity ; sho 
conceived her fame attacked, and in a fit of pride, 
threw up her engagement The father of the trage- 
dian Macready was proprietor of the Bristol theatra; 
he gave Miss Macauley a situation, which, strange to 
say, she held for four years ; it is true, that she waa 
allowed to play every good part that she fancied, and 
had her own way in the direction of business, but 
even that was not soflScient to keep her quiet in othec 
places. While at Newcastle, she published a volume 
of poems called " Efllusions of Fancy," in the preface 
to which she pathetically describes the fiite of a tra- 
gedy which she had written ; and in passing to and firom 
London, had travelled upwards of six hundred milee 
to present it to the managers of the theatres; but, af- 
ter being ** tossed on the billows of disappointment fbi 
a length of time, her every hope was lost But there 
was little doubt but that her poems would perpetuate 
her name, and that the dew drops of sympathy vrould 
fall when she would be no more." But the criticisms 
of the press sentenced Miss Macauley's " Effusiona of 
Fancy" to merited perdition. 

From Newcastle, she journeyed to ScarboroDgh« 
and then to Southampton, and then to Dublin, where 
she produced an unsuccessful melo-drama, calledl 
" Marmion," the failure of which she kindly attribu- 
ted to the apathy of the actors. The presence of Miai 
Walslein again drove her from the stage ; and she 
produced a monopolologue, consisting of tales, songtf, 
etc., mostly written by herself, and delivered by bee 
in any convenient concert or ball room, under the ti- 
tle of" Miss Macauley *8 Regalio, or Literary Amuse- 
ments." This bold and unlady-like attempt proved 
profitless, and she accepted an engagement with Har- 
ry Johnston, at an opposition theatre in Ryder streef, 
Dublin. Having written an opora, she lefl the stage 
again, and, nothing daunted by her former failure, she 
went to London for the purpose of getting her piece 
performed, but again her efforts were without suc- 
cess. She was now well known in every professional 
circle, and much dreaded, from the fury of her tongue 
and her well practised powers of mischief making. 
About this time, she conceived a violent passion fi>c 
the celebrated tragedian, George Frederick Cookef 
and publicly declared|^t^ s|ig meant to many hba, 
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and was to be deterred from her purpose by death 
ftlone. That he was the most talented male creature 
living ; and ai she was the most gifted living daughter 
of Eve, it became an imperious duty that they shoutd 
be joined together in bauds of holy love, gracefully 
secured with the marriage chain. She averred that 
neither of them could possibly find an equal elsewhere, 
and being thus necessitated to marry or live single, it 
was an act imposed upon them by fate. But when 
they considered the wonderfully talented progeny 
that must spring from such a glorious union, they 
were unworthy the name of social beings, did they 
withhold such blessings from posterity. In further* 
ance of her plans, she invited George to her house, 
and mixing up modicums of love with mutchkins of 
whiskey, continued to detain him for an hour or two. 
He never understood her hints on matrimony, and 
turned a deaf ear to her decree of fate. The reader 
must understand that Miss Macauley never could 
pretend to even a moderate share of good looks. One 
evening, when George had discussed the merits of 
many a mntchkin, a reverend gentleman was intro- 
duced from a neighboring apartment. George smoked 
the bttiineM of the *' gentleman in black,'* and left 
the damsel and the divine to finish the whiskey, 
" D— — him or her," said George, ** who would plan 
mischief over the bottle! If she^ could have made me 
insensibly drunk, I should have been put to bed, and 
in the morning she v^uld have told me that I was 
her lawful husband. What an eecape I have had from 
the subtle gorgon!" 

Finding that it was impoaible to obtain the repre- 
sentation of either opera or tragedy, she returned the 
MS8. to her trunk, and played a very short engage- 
ment at the Haymarket theatre in London. Then she 
went to Southampton, and then to Edinborough, un- 
der Mr. H. Siddona ; but her stay there was extreme- 
ly short, fi>r with that singular inconstancy of mind 
peculiar to her eharacter, she hastened to Newcastle, 
and commenced giving instructions in music This, 
as might be expected, proved a total failure, and sho 
was reduced to considerable straights. Mt. Thomp- 
son, a provincial low comedian, supplied her with 
money for several months, and prevented her positive 
starvation. 

Mrs. Jordan, with that amiable exercise of charily 
ibr whieh this much-abused and ill-used woman was 
distinguished, interfered in behalf of Miss Macauley, 
and recommended her to the notice of the Drury Lane 
manager, but all negociations were broken oflf, from 
the insupportable arrogance and unbounded preten- 
sions of the woman, who was absolutely without a 
shilling of her own. Elliston kindly gave her an en- 
gagement at the Birmingham theatre, which ehe 
quitted to perform sacred music at ShefiHeld. 

Her entertainment, " The Regalio," was now re- 
vived ; and in 1818, she travelled through various 
parU of the British dominions, giving her perform- 
ance, and announcing that the profits were to be be- 
stowed upon the orphan daughters of naval and mili- 
tary ofiicers. But, Uke the Wandering Piper, her ex- 
penses were so heavy, and the receipts so light, that 
but Uttle overplus ever fouad its way into the pockets 



of the poor. In this year, she published ** An Add rev 
to the Public,'* in behalf of the same orphans, wherein- 
she touched largely upon the sin of seduction, on^ of" 
fered some methods to prevent it! 

Repeated applications to the Drury Lane managers 
eventually resulted in an engagement She was sum- 
moned to rehearee Constance, in Sfaal^peare's play of 
Ring John — Kean playing the hero. But Mr. Keao, 
in her opinion, was not a man of talent, and it was 
impossible for her, an embodiment of genius, to eo- 
operate with a fellow whom she had known as an 
obscure actor in a provincial theatre. She was vul- 
garly rude to the great little man, who politely en- 
dured her insolence, and humored her egregious 
vanity. She appeared, and although not hissed, barely 
escaped condemnation. Each succeeding performance 
brought forth fresh insolence from her, till Kean, justly 
incensed, refused to play with her. She was tried in one 
or two other parts, but her success at least was doubtful ; 
and at the termination of her engagement, the mana- 
gers refused to renew it. 

Delighting in excitement, she addressed violeBt 
letters to the London editors, containing fierce attacks 
upon Kean ; which, very wisely, he refused to notice. 
Failing in her attempt to provoke the town against 
ils favorite, she opened her ** Regalio" at the Grown 
and Anchor Tavern, but without success. Mr. Buck* 
a noisy, empty headed author, conceiving hisuelf 
injured by Mr. Kean, who had refused to play in his 
tragedy of" The Italians," printed it, with a furious ti- 
rade in the preface, which, being violent and vulgar, 
attracted public attention. Miss Macauley, glad of an 
excuse to "feed fat her ancient grudge," publicly 
read the play of "The Italians** during her entertain- 
ment, with remarks upon the beauties of the author, 
and the villany of the actor. Shortly afterwards, she 
published an attack upon managers in the shape of a 
pamphlet, called " Theatrical Revolutions,'* but it fall 
still-born from the press. 

Determined not to be daunted, she personally wai^ 
ed on various of the nobility, and solicited their patren- 
age to her " Regalio," which she gave several times 
in the Concert Rsom at the King's Theatre, pre&ciag 
her motley performance by a rude attaok upon tke 
Sub-Committee of Drury Lane, and the arch ofifender 
Kean. This speculation was the worst of all the bad ; 
she was compelled to move her »* traps" to Shade'a 
Concert Room, Soho Square, where ill-luck still pur- 
sued her. The Covent Garden managers were in 
want of a heroine, and offered her terms for a few 
nights; she opened there in December, 1819, in a 
new play called "Mary Stuart,*' the same piece 
which Mr. Tcrnan had lately the impudence to assert 
was written expressly for his wife. Miss Fanny Jar^ 
man. Miss Macauley was a poor representative of 
the lovely queen of Scots, and notwithstanding her 
sanguine prognostications of wonderful success, the 
whole aflair terminated in inglorious failure. She 
appeared one niglit more, at her own desire, in Jane 
Shore, but experienced a similar result. The maaa- 
geis were willing to pay her during the rest of her 
engagement, although they resolved not to allow her 
again to appear before the public upon their stage \ 
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bat she claimed the fulfiiment of h«i bond, ridiculed 
the charge of failure, and declared that with fair play, 
she could lave the theatre from its otherwise iDCV lia- 
ble ruin. Fawcett, as stage manager, was commis- 
lioned to give her two hundred pounds, and send her 
off She astonished the veteran by declaring in an 
exalted tone of voice that he had ruined her — hnd 
ttken a base advantage of her — and had mortally 
stabbed her reputation. The old man was alarmed, 
and demanded an explanation. **You have placed 
my name, sir, in letters smaller than Miss O'Noil, 
(Lben in her zenith,) which is a virtual acknowledge- 
ment of her 8uperiority-*a thing 1 never shall agree to." 
She drove him from the apartment in the midst of 
horrid threats of public and private vengeance. 

It is almost impossible to give an overcharged idea 
of the self conceit indulged in by Miss Macauley, 
upon all occasions. After her failures at the two 
patent theatres, Drury Lane and Covent Garden, she 
• viiiied several provincial establishments and played 
ihort and profitless engagements at some of the minor 
London theatres. At Bath, she evinced a specimen 
of selfestimation somewhat similar to the conceit of 
John Dennis, the acute but growling critic, who hav- 
iDg written against the king of France, was horribly 
agitated at the proposal of a treaty of peace lest the 
French monarch should, in one of the articles, enforce 
the delivery of the terrified author to the pains and 
penalties of Gallic justice. On the first night of Miss 
Macauley's engagement at Bath, she seized hold of 
Charlton, the gentlemanly manager, and with evident 
perturbation, ezclaimed, totte voce, " Good God ! why 
am I made the vlctimof such unheard -of persecution? 
do you see that stout man in the front row of the pit f 
observe with what intense anxiety he follows me 
with his eyes! I mean that man with the red nose, 
I large cheeks, and immense corporation. That is cap- 
tain Ford, In disguise. He has followed me post from 
London, at the desire of the whole of the female part 
of my profession, with the express intention of hooting 
me fiom the stage! Gracious heavens! to what 
lengths will the indulgence of vanity and envy drive 
poor human nature.'* *' Poor mad thing !" said Charl- 
ton, to the coterie in the green room, " I could not 
talk to her on the stage, but I knew very well that 
her fancied persecutor w*as no other than quiet old 
Jenkins, the tallow chandler." 

Her vagaries at this time became more frequent 
wdmore preposterous. She quarrelled with every 
n&nager, and insulted every actor with whom she 
came in contact. It was impossible to please her. 
One night she would play Desdemona, and when the 
piece was announced for repetition, demand the part 
of Emilia — ^particularly if the lady who performed 
tbat character had made any impression upon the 
pablic Nor were her varmtions confined to the op- 
poaite tragedy parts ; she has been known to desire 
^e repetition of the Foundling of the Forest, wherein 
ike played Eugenia, for the sake of eclipsing Mrs. 
Ahop, who had delighted the audience by her ezces- 
•ive sprightliness in the character of the waituig 
^nanRosabelle. One night, during the performance 
of Pizarro, she took offence at the dress of the lady 



representing Cora, and selecting the same play for her 
benefit night, announced herself for that part, resign- 
ing her proper character of Elvira to a stock actrev 
of inferior grade. '*Now/' said Miss Macauley, 
strutting into the green room, " behold the correct 
mode of dressing the South American Indian !" A 
small white muslin robe exquisitely frilled and flower- 
ed, was thrown negligently over one shoulder, ex 
posing the whole of one side of her bosom and back; 
her petticoat was looped Diana faehion, more than 
half way up her thigh, which, with her legs, foet, 
hands and arms, were entirely bare, save the coloring 
necessary, in her imagination, for the skin of the In- 
dian maid. RemonstrHnce was useless; she would 
appear in the dress, and consequently drove away the 
few respectable people whom her announcements hod 
induced to enter the theatre. She meant no immodes- 
ty in this proceeding; her excessive vanity induced 
her to believe that her example was suflScient to 
stamp correctness upon any proceeding, however outri 
or repulsive. 

Having quarrelled with every manager in the king- 
dom, she was compelled in her own defence to turn 
manager herself, or give up the practice of her pro-- 
fession. Mr. Wilson, proprietor of the European 
Museum, King street. Si. James's, was persuaded by 
Miss Macauley to fit up a theatre on his premises, 
and place it at her sole control. During the comple- 
tion of the fittings, her whims were of the most aggra- 
vating kind ; the paint, paper hangings, curtains, etc 
were several times changed, aAer the arrangements 
had been deemed complete ; and the orders given to 
the workmen to day were certain to be contradicted 
to-morrow, with an excess of temper that rendered 
their execution a work of peculiar aggravation. At 
last, the fanciful lady sonsented to be satisfied ; a new 
edition of '* The Regalio" was announced, and after a 
few nights, failed even to pay the expense of the 
lights. Applications were made to the nobility, offer- 
ing the use of this elegant little theatre for amateur 
performances. The scheme promised success; but 
Miss Macauley was not to be driven from her tenure 
—she insulted the ladies by her contemptuous de- 
meanor, sneered at the lordlings, broke up the party, 
and compelled her friend and patron Wilson to take 
the benefit of the insolvent act, and sell off his estate 
by public auction, to pay the law expenses. 

The Argyll Rooms, in Regent street, gave the next 
token of her '* whereabout ;" in addition to her usual 
allowance of serious and comic songs and speeches, 
she gave " Dramatic Illustrations of the Passions," and 
very curious specimens of positive madness were the 
passionate illustrations, which, when they failed to 
frighten the timid portions of the few adventurers in 
front, served as food for immoderate laughter. I have 
heard her recite with appropriate action, Belvidera's 
mad scene, wherein she would dash herself down 
upon the six feet square stage erected at one end of 
the room, and with frantic yells, tear at the boerdr 
with her distended fingers, as if digging up her Jafifor 
from the grave. In five minutes, she has appeared 
again, in a short round frock, or countryman's Utnaer 
red wig, and squab hat, singing t conic fol-de-rol sod 
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of song in true Yorkshire dialect. Again, she would 
appear in her own proper apparel, with a blue-riband- 
ad guitar flung round her neek, warbling a Spanish 
serenade most pathetically. " Hie et ubigue" seemed 
her chosen motto. Von met with her at Birmingham 
and Brighton, and saw her bills as you passed through 
tlM metropolis on your way. She was to be heard of 
in Edinborough, and seen in Dublin*- the same paper 
contained her adTertisements of the *'Regalio*' at 
Fraemason's Hall, and a Lecture at some Mechanics' 
Institution. She has been before the public in every 
passible way. She has publicly preached the gospel 
at a small chapel in the neighborhood of Leicester 
Square, and exhibited herself in conjunction with those 
infidel scoundrels, Carlisle and Wright, " the Devil's 
Chaplain," at their Sabbath desecrations in Blackfriars' 
road. She has played at every theatre in London, 
and held her " gallimauflries" in each of the countless 
aonoert rooms in the metropolis and its boundless en- 
irons. 

In 1825, she published a volume of tales paraphrae- 
ing the plots of various of Shakspeare's plays — ^it is 
well done, but inferior to Lamb's work on the same 
subject. In 1833, when the many horriblo murders 
(for the sake of selling the bodies to the surgeons,) 
were committed by the miscreants Burke and Bishftp, 
Miss Macauley published a long " Letter to the Lord 
Chancellor of England upon the subject of Burking," 
as the crime was denominated in the slang of tho day. 
No other female but Miss Macauley would have dared 
to meddle with so revolting a subject. 

Miss Macauley 's inordinate self-esteem caused her 
many a sleepless night and restless day. She was 
eternally repining at the success of her compeers, and 
maligning their fair names. Popularity ever pays a 
heavy tax in being compelled to endure the never- 
ceasing sneers of the ignorant and envious laborers in 
the same line ; but Miss Macauloy concentrated with- 
in herself malignity sufficient for six second-rate ac- 
ton of ordinary jealousy, and conceit cnougli for a 
dozen popular and pretty young actresses spoiled by 
flattery and flirtation. Miss Macauley once received 
a letter from an agent, offering a situation ef some va- 
lue at a minor theatre in London ; she went to him 
in a towering passion, and threatened to horsewhip 
him for insulting her with an offer ** so derogatory to 
her talent and her con«!pqnon''o." A few monllis af- 
terwards she went to the same theatre for one-half 
the money that had been previously olTcred her. 
Sometimes she would assume the airs of the inspired 
poetess; and once when a manager called on her 
about an engagement, she strolled into the room, clad 
in a negligent dishabille, with her hair loose about 
ker neck, one stocking off, and a mysterious roll of 
paper in one hand, while the other grasped a gray 
goose quill, which she played distractedly over her 
fiice as she walked up and down the room ; at last, 
the bright idea was clothed — the words were framed, 
and calling loudly for the ink, she ran eut of the room 
without noticing the person she had travelled many 
waary miles to meet. 

She was onee invited by lady Griesby to Uonke be- 
fan a large party of fashionables ; she did so, and 



standing up at one and of the room, recited a very, 
very long poem of her own composition, on the death 
of Mary, queen of Soots. She then sat down to the 
piano forte, and accompanied herself in several of her 
laughable songs ; after which, she horrifiedher hostets 
and her hearers by madly preaching the most ultra- 
fonatic denunciations in the cant and slang of the 
conventicle — not content with uttering her own wild 
imaginings, in reprehending their way of life, she bor- 
rowed the established forms of the most celebrated 
brimstone dealers, and, with frightful energy, con- 
signed the whole of her unwilling congregation to the 
depths of the bottomless pit. 

Miss Macauley could not be reckoned a handsome 
woman, and, during the main portion of her notoriety, 
was certainly not very young ; yet she deemed her- 
self a personification of Hebe and Venus, and spoke 
coDtidently of her wedded destiny, and the comforts 
of her expected domesticity, although it is not knoiwn 
that she ever received a serious ofier of matrimony. 
A hoax was once played off upon her, certainly not 
of a justifiable nature, although her egregious vanity 
caused every member of the theatre to enjoy its pro- 
gress. A letter was sent to her, written, in fact, by a 
well-known trageJian, but purporting to be the haodi- 
work of a gentleman of independent fortune, full ef 
strange vows ond solemn protestations of burning love, 
and requiring the fair object of his thoughts, if disen- 
gaged in heart ond hand, to wear a fillet w wreath 
oC white roses in her hair during the performances 
of the ensuing night. The letter was received ; but, 
unluckily for the joke's health, Miss Macauley had to 
perform Floranthe in The Mauntaineerg, " a breeches 
part," as it is technically termed^-that is, the performer 
has to assume the male attire. This, it was imagined, 
would effectually exclude the appearance of the 
wreath of roses. The play commenced ; Floranthe 
appeared in the usual djab slouch hat and feathers, 
and the hearts of the jokers desponded. The play 
progressed ; Floranthe uncovered her head to permit 
tho recognition of her lover Octavian, when, lo ! you 
now, the wreath of roses was seen encircling her 
head, to the delight of the initiate few. After the foil 
of the curtain, the author of the letter, who, by the 
way, played Octavian, said to his victim, " Miss Ma- 
cauley, we have made quite a hit to-night— did you 
see that handsome young man start up with delight 
when you pulled off your hat in the rec<^gnition scene? 
I never saw any one so delighted." *' Ah .' show him 
to mo, I beg." The hole in the green curtain was in 
requisition, but the handsome young man was net 
visible — he had doubtless left the theatre. 

Another letter was sent to the unsuspecting lady, 
thanking her for her kindness and condescension in 
attending to the wishes of a stronger, who had too 
great a sense of his own unworthiness to presume to 
solicit an interview, without the permission of the 
idol of his soul; and requesting her, if the letters 
were acceptable, to wear a pink feather, etc." The 
joke was again successful. Another letter, requesting 
permission to wait upon her, to be accorded by oany- 
ing a nosegay in her delicate fingers. A bouquet of 
larger proportions than usual accompanied the letter. 
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end, in the eTening, BWin walked about the camp 
before Quito, with a bouncing iKMegay of Engliih 
llowen. Several letten, all without tignatare or 
address, were sent at various times, requesting her to 
wear diflbrent colored dresses on diflerent occasions i 
the requests were uniibrmly complied with, to the 
great delight of the hoaiers, who thus improperiy 
played with the feelings of an unsuspecting female. 
Her vanity induced her to insist upon the reality, and 
she fiequenily hinted at the probability of an imme- 
diate change in her condition. The plotters appointed 
teveral interviews, and sent as many apologies. The 
tragedian again noticed the agitation of the handsome 
yonng man in the boxes ; and, once, actually pointed 
out an unconscious visiter, in a side box, as the gen- 
tleman who uniformly applauded Miss Macauley,with 
each pasaionate vehemence. At last, in a letter 
breathing sad despair and instant suicide, the anony- 
mous lover accused her of entertaining a passion for 
the tragedian — ^requiring her to wear real armor, on 
her next appearance, if the charge wore false. This 
prepoaterous scheme was resorted to, in hopes that its 
extravagance would break off the affair; but the infa- 
tuated woman, determining to keep faith with her 
attached unknown, refased to play Mrs. Beverly on 
the ensuing evening, affecting to be seriously ill. Her 
eccentricity could not shadow forth an excuse for 
dreasing the modest and suffering wife in real armor; 
but, on the next evening, to the horror of the jokers, 
she came down from her room, drest for the Queen in 



Hamlet, wUk a htighl Ueel hrttut fiate and a goldm 
eatque. The manager*s remonstrances were treated 
with rude indignation ; he was in the secret of tlm 
plot, and, hurt by the tenor of her remarks, betrayed 
his knowledge of the iact She refused to play again 
upon the boards of his stage-^butused, whenever she 
reverted to the circumstance, to ridicide the idea of 
the fictiiknisness of the epistles. She knew them to 
be genuine ; but the manager, who had been oj^Ued 
to by her unknown lover, did not wish her to marry, 
and refused to allow her to appear in the dress re- 
quested by her incog, inamomto; the dear youth, 
imagining that she acknowledged the truth of his sus- 
picions, refused to write again, and thus, by the envy 
of the profession, she had lost an excellent establish- 
ment and a devoted friend. She evermore hated the 
manager and the tragedian, with a ooneentration of 
malignity known only to the frequenters of the green 
room. 

Miss Macauley's abilities however varied, were not 
above mediocrity in any thing that she attempted. 
Her tragedy was formal, antiquated, and coldly correct 
in its general tone; occasionally bombastic in the 
passionate portions, and peevish and whining in the 
expression of intense wo. In comedy, she had a strong 
touch of the Borachio, and was otherwise unpleasant. 
Her singing was barely tolerable. Her industry and 
perseveranco were illimitable. She died in England 
about two years ago. 

W. E. R 
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It 10 admitted by every individual that judging by 
the past, is the only method of foreseeing the events of 
time emd partially removing the mist which pends 
between the present and the future. In the history 
and records of former ages and countries, we may 
read, though indistinctly, the destinies of the govern- 
■lentB of the present time. We can see the rise and 
advance of a nation, trace the sunny path of her exis- 
tence, descry the appearance and progress of a fatal 
enemy to her endurance, and finally discover the im- 
mediate causes of her dissolution — ^the rock on which 
she split We there may contemplate one people 
steadfostly pursuing a high career of glory and renown. 
We may behold her sons eager to pluck a leaf from 
the wreath of knowledge, and aspiring to thread the 
intricate mazes of science ; diffusing the genial rays 
of literature throughout the unenlightened world, 
elevating man from the low situation he occupies, to 
a sphere for which he WM intended by hii Creator; 



bursting the thralls of ignorance by which mankind 
have long been bound ; and, as it were, infusing anew 
the breath of life and liberty into those who have 
borne the burden of a moral and political bondage. 

Of such a government wo have the highest hopes. 
We, in imagination, can trace her prosperous path 
down the vista of succeeding generations, and predict 
for her an existence lasting as time, and bright as the 
beams on the chaplet of innocence. 

Too soon, alas ! are our fair visions of prosperity 
darkened by observing the rise and influence of an 
insidious foe to her happiness. The people feel se- 
cure from the aggression of a foreign force, nor per 
ceive the existence of an internal canker which, 
though slowly, surely extends its pernicious influences, 
and widens its sphere of action till the whole com- 
munity are impregnated with its effects. The as- 
surance of security induces the populace to relax 
theij efforts for the gi^toji^ce of the naUonal cha- 
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racter, and they begin to indulge in luxury and inac- 
tivity. The punuiti of iaduBtry, onco inviting and 
pleasant, become irksome, and are laid aside for the 
gratification of effeminate and unhallowed desires. 
The cheerful routine of bosiness is displaced by 
habits of powerless indolence. The effusions of ge- 
nius, which late wero wont to recreate the mind when 
loaded with the cares of life, now seldom appear, and 
when they do, they seem to carry, in their very as- 
pect, the taint of luxurious inactivity. The halls of 
science have become the hannts of voluptuousness, 
and the spirits of literature and poesy have left the 
scene of former culture, and their shrines are deserted. 
The neglect of moral aild literary advancement begets 
indolence with respect to the aflairs of stale. Care* 
less and supine the people leave their social compacts 
and political institutions exposed to the innovations of 
aspiring and unprincipled demagogues, who mould 
the operations of government at their own pleasure. 
The picture of a nation's degradation is soon com- 
pleted. Fallen from her late high and exalted cha- 
racter, she has reached her destination, and has be- 
come the passive tool of usurpation «nd oppres- 
sion. 

Where now are her sages, her heroes, and her 
patriot sons, who were wont, from their knowledge 
and prudence, their valor and their ardent attachment 
to their country and her institutions, to command from 
an admiring world esteem and respect? Impudent 
conceit now supplies the place of wisdom ; the hero 
of the tented field has become the puppet of the 
drawing-toom, and patriotism'^s degenerated into ser- 
vile flattery and degraded sycophancy. 

Is this the chimera of a disordered imagination f 
Are these the wanderings of a wild and irregular 
fancy 7 Go seek an answer in the ruins of Greece 
and Rome, and in the remnants of other popular sys- 
tems, which flourished once, but now are not. Let 
the remains of their stalely and gorgeous palaces and 
amphitheatres; their arenas in which was witnessed 
with a refinement of cruelty, the destruction of human 
life i let the splendid walks and anointed baths, stilt 
magnificent in ruins — give the response. The luxury 
and degeneracy of the people hastened the downfall 
of thee e illustrious republics, and they are now known 
only in the story of their ancient grandeur and present 
degradation. Their columns and statues, their altars 
and temples, time-honored and mouldering, remain as 
moumfiil mementoes of their former greatness. The 
examples here introduced may be too familiar to the 
minds of many, to enable them to appreciate their 
force ; but did occasion seem to demand, we could 
recount the similar stoiy of other renowned dynasties, 
whose existence, although not so brilliant, was disas- 
trously terminated by the operations and influence of 
a spirit of luxurious indolence. We trust, however, 



that the instances above cited may serve as warning 
to those who feel Interested in the purity and perma- 
nency of the Institutions, social and political, of our 
country. And as we recur to the recollection of tha 
pristine dignity and renown of those iDustrioua 
governments which time has nearly effaced, and re- 
call the memory of the magnanimous and chivalrous 
spirits of those departed heroes and sages, who still 
live in the remembrance of every generous and sym- 
pathizing modern, and as we transport our imagina^ 
lions to those periods when they shone as bright stars 
in the firmament of glory, casting a brilliant and in- 
spiring influence around, animating their countrymen 
to deeds of noble daring and irreproachable fam»— 
and then turn again to the present existence of their 
sons, we should ask, why so great a change ? We 
had thought that Rome, the mistress of the world, 
might have withstood the ravages of a thousand oeo- 
turies and still occupy that same distinguished and 
illustrious station. Carthage and Greece, too, why 
have they perished ? While their sons were untaint- 
ed with any of that supineness and luxury, which, 
when Indulged in, enervate the body, paralyze all its 
faculties and blunt and extinguish the noble feelings 
of the soul, they were secure. But when a spirit of 
luxurious indolence began to pervade the minds of 
men and cause them to sigh for the flattering but d» 
ceiiful pleasures of wealth and dissipation, neglect of 
civil, moral and political advancement was engender- 
ed, and the welfare of the public institutions vras 
disregarded. In a little while men of all degrees, 
from the peasant who late pursued his occupetion 
with cheerfulness, to the great ones whose duty it was 
to guard and guide the destinies of the people, fell 
under the dominion of this ensnarer ; and unable t» 
derive nourishment and support from the degraded 
slaves of indolence and ruin, the tender institutions of 
freedom received a shock from which they could not 
recover, and fell from the proud eminence which they 
had attained, dragging with them all the glory, honor, 
and almost existence of the people. Is this fancy, or 
i t fact 7 The history of the world in all ages, confirns 
the statement, and .even now the spirits of calm 
friendship, pure and ardent affection, ennobling science, 
refining literature, disinterested patriotism and holy 
religion point to the wounds they received from the 
same hand which drew the life blood of liberty — ^and 
bid us preserve ourselves from the innovations of 
this insin Mating destroyer; and exhort us to be vigi- 
lant in avoiding its fostering, lest it should spread ita 
blasting influence over this fair land and precipitate 
our liberties into an untimely grave, to swell the 
catalogue of examples of man's incapability to govern 
himself; and succeeding generations regard the rela- 
tion of our name and actions as a legend of tradition. 
Philadelphia. ESSEX;. 
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ZEPHANIAH DOOLITTLE 

A POEM. 

From the Manuscripts of Montmorency Sneerlip Snags, Esq. 

BDITED BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 



Though roy rhyme be lagged, 
lettered and ragged, 
Rudely rain beaten. 
Hasty moth-eaten ;— 
If ye taike well therewitbe. 
Ye will find in it some pith. 

SkeitonU C^lyn Clout, 



CThe nid Poem containeth the Adventure* of the Hero preidow to hi* intended essay at Pntching ; his noe with Bumble'^ 
tall : the bfttUe consequent thereon ; a soaring attempt at subUmity, which fkUeth into bombast ; and divcn other mattew.1 



"Hail moBe," etc — ^though each bardling sings 
Of noble deeds of which he always knew litde, 

Afy soul shall mount on Poesy's sounding wings, 
T* exalt the name of Zethaniah Doouttlb! 

A man waa he, though great in many things, 
fn stature small, for in his size be grew little. 

His mind was kneaded well with holy leaven; 

And in its boundless thought was huge as heaven ; 

His length was just five feet, age twenty-seven. 

It is the custom, which I shan't adhere to^ 

To sing about a hero's early days^ 
About the parents whom the boy was dear to; 

How oft the yoanster studies, how oft plays ; 
How his bold spirit made his teachers fear to 

Correct hJa manners, or amend his waya. 
Ill overlook the days of his minority. 
As also six long years of his majority. 
And hold for this, mys^, as good authority. 

Cor hero thought, (a very curious notion,) 

That he could preach an edifying sermon. 
Such as would draw from out the vasty ocean 
All monstrous things, from whales down unto mer- 
men; 
Make lacing belles forsake their Almond Lolion, 
Dandies their lisp, philosophers their German ; 
In short, upset each foul and knavish trick. 
Of he whom preachers from the world would kick. 
That monstrous scamp and master de'il— old Nick. 

Who has not fell thy fierce and wild desire. 

In works a demon, and in thought a God — 
Ambition ! e*en thy name awakes a fire 

Within our souls that bends us to thy nod : 
If ihon were not, all striving would expire. 

And mankind think of nothing but to plod. 
Some grope through life unnoticed and unknown, 
Bat bolder spirits bend before thy throne. 
Seeking &r &me e*er life and hope be flown. 



The man who creeps amid the common throng. 

Within whose breast dwells not ambition's form» 
Who heeds not, hears not emulation's song, 
Is but a worm— a vile, degraded worm. . 
Smile if you will, my reader. Gad ! ere long. 

You'll own me right Ambition is the germ 
From whence all growth of nobleness proceeds ;— 
A blooming flower amid a host of weeds, 
It proves a goad, which prompts to glorious deeds. 

Inspired by this, the poets numbers roll 
From off* the lyre, in tuneful harmony, 
Causing his swelling thought and raptured soul 

To soar in regions of blest poesy, 
Spuming the clods that would his mind control^ 

And roving with imagination free. 
Why does he this ? say what the mighty laws 
Bind him to leave the world f its sordid cause f 
Does not ambition urge that world*s applause f 

But not alone the monarch of the lyre, 

Whose words are melody, whose voice is song, 
Dost thou with feelings emulant inspire ; 

For see ! a mortal from the plodding throng 
Has heard thy voice, has felt thy startling fire, 
And men of might and master souls among, 
Has snatched a station with a grasping hand, 
A nation trembles at his bold command. 
His frown alarms, his anger shakes the land. 

The painter and the sculptor feel thy power. 
It is Ihy mandate calls their bodyings forth. 
All bow thy magic influence before, 

Thou mighty monarch o'er the great of earth; 
Cynics at thee may snarl each passing hour. 

Fools may deride, and grovellers scorn thy wortl^ 
Still of thy mighty power will poets sing, 
By thee allured, forget their sorrowing. 
And crown tbM mon.^h!.«^^»f^w^^[e 
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Oor hero took the fitting tteps, and made 

Due preparations for hit first appearance 
Upon that depot of the preaching trade— 

The pulpit. Now, I'll give my muse a clearance 
From all uncouth rhvme, whether sung or said, 
Or else I'll scarcely merit much forbearance, 
For though the measure's modelled after Dorset, 
The rhyme is rather in a strain en cortet. 
Unyielding, stem, stiff, rascally, and forced. 

There's one alone on earth whose dulnets read is, 
'Tis BsNNT Brandrkth, curer of all ills~- 

He, quite successful at the quacking trade is. 
And, storing cash by selling off* his pills. 

Defies the ire of all blue-stocking ladies. 
Seeming to wield at least a thousand quills. 

He is the man that jokes and champagne cracks. 

All known diseases with success attacks, 

LOU) OF EMPIKICS, POTENTATE OF QUACKS ! 

There's oculist John Williams, great eye-curer. 
Inserting eyes where none had been before. 

Making the blindest to see firmer, surer. 
And those that much do see, to see the more. 

B« gulls the public, and what judge or juror 
Imprisons him as rogue, or thief, or bore ? 

Why none at all. The herd and vulgar ma« 

Will have it not, but let him onward pass, 

Riding triumphant on the public ass. 

And there's Monsieur, the An'mal Magnetixer, 
And his half score of ** petite demoiseUes,** 

Who when asleep than waking folks are wiser. 
Knowing of aught. (What sage and potent belles!) 

Hence and begone, Stokes, Stockton, Reeside, Keyser, 
No more you're wanted, so sage Poyen tells ; 

His air-lid es favor of a " no-go" motion. 

Or at the best, a very slow-go notion. 

And much beneath our old steam locomotion. 

Though to be sure it would be quite convenient, 
(Lord, how the country folks would gape and stare 

Whene'er beholding such a sage expedient,) 
To start express mails through the upper air — 

Oar Congress, to the peoples voice obedient, 
Must have a sapient magnetizer there. 

Our doings to report. Then they, (the elves) 

Would know our thoughts much better than our- 
selves. 

(Twould save the mire in which that body delves.) 

But to talk serious — what is this famed science 

Which makes the blind to see, the deaf to hear. 
Transforming idiots into mental giants, 

Making their thoughts no more confused, but clear. 
And bidding rules of common sense defiance ? 

'Tis something strange, and there&re 'tis more 
dear 
To some than was to Egypt's Queen, the asp, 
Which brought her death. Fond fancy lain vvould 

clasp 
The pleasorei late hath placed far, ftr beyond her 
gnsp. 



Now to our tale. A day had been appointed. 

On which good Zephy should a serraon preach ; 
That sernion he bad written, framed and jointed 
Some time before — ^it had five headings ; each 
With the bright dulnesi of his brain anointed; 

Prepared good manners to the world to teach. 
Ft talked of sin, and sorrow, and transgreMing, 
Of hope and piety, and wrongs confessing, 
And ended, as they all do, with a blessing. 

The day arrived — " big with th' impending late/' 
Though not of Cato nor of " Mason's Blacking," 
But Zephaniah. The good people met. 

Of all the villagers not one was lacking ; 
Arrived at church, and in their pews well set. 
The women's tongues soon gave their mcmthfl a 
thwacking; 
A buzzing noise rose loud and louder. Each her 
Own good opinion gave, upon the preacher 
That was to be their sage and ghostly teacher. 

Long did they hum, and longer still the hum 

Would've been continued, had not deacon Schneipt 
Rose up and whispered to squire Currycomb, 

Whilst with his sleeve his glowing lace he wiped, 
"Why, squire. Lord bless me, won't the preacher 
come? 
I raly think Old Nick the man has griped." 
The squire, yi sbw and cautious manner speaking. 
While flamed his nose as glowing as a beacon. 
Replied, *' I cannot tell now, really, deacon." 

Now let us leave this prurient congregation, 

With curiosity apd wonder fretting. 
Them, and their anxious, curious agitation. 

And to our good friend Zephani* be getting. 
But first we'll fill the verse with meditation. 

To imitate the lay of Tony Etting ; 
Or talk most learnedly on Sancho Pftnza, 
On Louis Philippe, Bordeaux, or Braganza— 
But stay! we've reached the bottom of the atanzi. 

Sage Zephaniah left his own good mansion— 
In one coat pocket he had cheese and crackers. 

The other held two books which de'ils might dance ODi 
Videlicet, '* The Cottage Hymns of Packer^" 

And that, to which all men should pay attention. 
The Book of Heaven. This, though delaced by 
wreckers. 

Who, in their calling clerical, presume 

Its clearest truths to darken into gloom. 

Is still the light, man's darken'd mind t' illiime. 

The Bible! 'tis a name which fills our heart 

With hope, with charity, and thoughts of heaveoi 

A blessed peace and comfort doth impart. 
And heals the soul that hath with wo been riTen. 

Let deists, 'gainst the dictates of their heart, 
Say " it was ne'er by inspiration given," 

E'en though 'twere not, still 'twould haye highest 
place 

Over all other works. Tn it we trace 

A thooiand guides lh^.o.^j^(grt sinful nc«.|^ 
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We'll preach no more, but hasten to our hero, 

WhoK courage rote at times to boiling beat, 

Now rank to blood, and thence below to leero, 

As he thought on the toils which must him greet. 
He thought (and then he dofled his worn Montero, 

Aad scratched awhile his portly vacant pale,) 
Upon the things which most men's fancy tickle, as 
Fighting « the fight of faith" with wicked Nicholas, 
Aod making sin look hideous and ridiculous. 

He thought some more, and would much more have 
thought, 
Had not hie vision loomed athwart the church* 
yard, 
(Which was by some called a " neat burying spot,'* 
Others, half French and English, called it " morl- 
yard.") 
He saw that he was late, so thought he*d cut 

The distance shorter, by squire Bumble's orchard ; 
He Bcaled the wall, tans aid, help, or assistance. 
Save arms and legs much like an engine's pistons, 
And soon with lengthened strides abridged the dis- 
tance. 

As he proceeded with devotion full. 

He heard a furious bellowing behind him ; 
And turning 'round, he saw a monstrous bull, 

Pawing OB though beneath his feet he*d grind him. 
He ran, you may be sure, to " save his wool" — 

Who woald not, if such motives had inclined him ? 
Z«ph7 coM nui; and 4i4 rua si s pace 
As swift as might be, but we always trace 
The thought that four legs win, from two, a race. 

He dropped his sermon, but no living creature 
When anger reigned to reason was inclined ; 

The bull, with angry look and twisted feature, 
Whisked with his tail the paper to the wind. 

Fast ran the bull, and fast did run the preacher — 
All Zephy dropped the bull did never mind. 

Bat chased away right lustily, (that's flat.') 

Next Zephy dropped his bible, even that 

Checked not his foe ; next, but in vain, his hat. 

He yielded up for lost, when lo ! his eyes 

Beheld a tree* the kind so off named '* Eve's," 
Iti knotty limbs before him did uprise, 

Covered with Newtown pippins and with leaves j 
He thought he'd gain this tree of mighty size, 

Aod bid defiance unto bulls and beeves. 
Twu io^he leapt — no moment then was lost, 
For had he tarried 'twould have been with coat, 
Oq Bambhs's bull's sharp horns he'd have been tost. 

He seized the nick of time— but not the Nick 

That dwells below and ne'er on earth is heard, 
Alihoagh 'tis said, in mischief ever quick, 

He interposes many a wicked word, 
Tempting to sin, Tem, Arthur, Jack, and Dick ; 
Neither the one described by doctor Bird — 
To whom in reverence we might this thing say : 
Nick of the Woods ! great devil must thou be, 
^ Nick below will yield the palm to thee. 



Neither was it the Nick, or rather Nicholaa, 

Who reign'st within his marble hall in state. 
Whom foes endeavor still to make ridiculous, 

And friends and merchants to make wise and great ; 
Whose smiling face and manners bland doth tickle ui, 
And make good-humored thoughts rise in our 
pate. 
Who, praise of friends and foeman's ire, both scorning 
Sets in his chair, " calm as a summer's morning ;"— 
But the bright time success is still adorning* 

This, then, he seized, and mounted in the tree. 
He kept the bellowing animal at bay ; 

But what astonishment it was to see 
That the proud brute still seemed inclined to ftay. 

Zeph felt enroged. What ! was it so 7 was he 
From his loved sermon to be kept that day 7 

'Twas so, alas ! and he was forced to gulp it. 

How oft he wished the brute's huge hom-capt skull 
split, 

Or hurled unto the bottom of a coal-pit. 

He saw from out his seat within the tree 
That all the audience, far and wide, were scatter* 
ing; 
He sa«D, but could do nothing else but see. 

For probable escape was not so flattering ; 
And well he knew this single fact — ^if he 
Jumped down, the bull would try his head at bat- 
tering. 
Aitts : liis uungregation Utile kiieW 
That he was prisoner made by TannM. who 
Made him to tremble at his hollow '< boo !" 

Zephy sat stUI, and chewed the bitter quid, 

Not of reflection, but Virginia weed, 
To wait intending, until night had hid 

The earth in darkness ; till the sun his steed 
Elad ta'en to etable, and the earth was rid 

Of that grcut fright to men of wicked deed, 
That tell-tale vagabond, informing light. 
A something inward said, •' All will be right," 
And hope outspread her sunny flag of light. 

Hope! smiling genius! whose gladsome reign 
Brightness and love unto the heart extending. 

With the dark shades of sorrow and of pain, 
The light relief of joy and beauty blending. 

All nations love thee, spirit ! all would fein 
Allure thy smile. The Ethiop, when wending 

His darksome way 'midst ignorance and despair, 

Knows thy loved form will chase away his care, 

Dispersing sorrow in illusive air. 

Who would not love thee owns a heart as cold 

As is the icebergs of the frigid north — 
Stern, as if cast in dark afiSiction's mould. 

And nursed within a cavern of the earth— 
Gloomy, as though from hell's sulphurous fold, 

At Pluto's mandate, it had issued forth. 
Who would not list to thy light words of gladneas, 
Which cheer the soul, and chase the dark imp, ia< 
Should dwell alone 'mid hate, revenge and 
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Such were the thoughts of Zephy as in station 
Sublime and high, upon a crooked limb. 

He thought on hope, and sermons, eke salvation 
From the dread might and mighty power of him 

"Who held below a watchful observation, 
And seemed to make a duty of a. whim — 

Squire Bumble's bull, the bull of esquire Bumble. 

" W thus spoke Zephy, " I should chance to tumble 

From height just here, his horns would make me hum- 

He raised his eyes and saw a party stalking 
Across the field, headed by deacon Totlle, 

Who famous was in all parts for his talking. 
Likewise bis deep devotion to the bottle ; 

In company with him, was also walking. 
Squire Tumblewell, who two stout men could 
throttle ; 

Next deacon Schneipt, who was quite pious, very ; 

Then Peter Dumps, who grinning was and merry ; 

Then Sammy Snakeroot and lieutenant Berry. 

He raised his eyes, and then he raised his voice» 
And like an owl, in ruined castle hall. 

That in the darkened midnight does rejoice. 
And whoop and halloo, he did shout and bawl ; 

Till they, attracted by the shrilly noise, 
Approached quite close onto the orchard wall. 

They stared and jtared— the deuce ! what made them 
stare so ? 

To see a preacher set up ai a scare-crow? 

Zounds ! nonsense ! why, sirs, that is not a ** lare-go." 

Many there are who at the present day 

Raise themselves up as marks for fools to squint 
on, 
And by odd things, out of the common way. 

Make them notorious; there is Avery, Hinton» 
Irviftg, Fitz Clarence — lord knows, I might say 

A thousand names as I my verses went on. 
But that my temper is quite merciful. 
And loves not at their name or fame to pull. 
Save to compare the mass with Bumble's bull. 

Who, though no member of our pious elergy. 
Resembled them in some things at the least. 
In hunting up a sinner, as e'en heard ye 
In a back stanza, roaring like a beast. 
As some divines, who think that they have cared ye 

Of woful sin, by spreading out a feast 
Of hell's dread agony and torments dire. 
Of brimstone, scorpions, burning flames and iire. 
And ey^Tj fright that demons could desire. 

But that is not the manner to convert 

From sin to piety the stubborn heart ; 
The mode is bad— by terrors, you but hurt 

The young repentance, and no good impart 
Unto the soul. Just so 'tis with a shirt, 

(Excuse the simile, peruser smart,) 
In the West Indies, where the negroes wash, 
They seize two stones, and with them beat and slash, 
Until they pound the linen into *' 



Meanwhile the band did gaze and gape upon 
A sight which unto them was strange to see ; 

They asked of Zeph, if he would downward < 
And not stay, like a scare-crow in the tree. 

" I can't," said Zeph, " for he won't let me down." 
"He! who mean you?" said they, " prey, who is 
her* 

(The 6ttU, meanwhile, was hid behind a bush. 

Waiting, in ambuscade, to give a rush. 

Whene'er this holy band should forward push.) 

Then did they scale the wall, and then advance 

Unto the aid of their " demented " minister. 
Whom they imagined, from the first quick glance. 

To be endued with purpose bad and sinister ; 
Else why, without "malicious thought prepense," 

Would he engage to preach, and then not in it stir f 
Their train of thought, howe'er, was quickly ended^ 
And with " confusion, worse confounded," blended. 
The bull soon scattered thoughts, sublime or splendid. 

For with loud roar and most horrific bellow, 
The bull was soon the thickest group among. 

Lord ! how they ran ! from the short, dumpy fellow, 
Pete Dumps, to ho whose legs were thin and 
long, 

Squire Tumblewell, and as they ran did halloo. 
Rushing in fright, " a wild, tumultuous throng.'* 

Here was no place for friends to bill and coo ; 

For here, to use the " lingo parly voo" 

The general cry was " Mesaieun, sautw quipeHtr'"^ 

Which last, when in the English tongue translated,. 

Doth read, " the bull may gore the hindmost man,** 
And (odd enough) at this fell time 'twas fated 
The proverb should be true — ^and truer than 
Most proverbs are. The bull with anger baited 

No doubt at laying under Zephy's ban. 
Gave to Squire Sammy Snakeroot such a butting 
Upon that part which from the rear is jutting. 
That strength and thoughts were scarcely worth a*- 
button. 

The next one to the bull was Peter Dumps, 

Whom first he struck, intending but to serve him 

As he bad served Equke Snakeroot, by two bumps. 
Which could or would not tend t'unnerve him. 

But which would make him stir his solid stumps, 
And from his usual lazy stride would swerve him., 

Alas ! the waistband of Pete's inexpressibles 

Hooked on the bull's horns, who soon made them 
whUk-nhleM, 

And gave to Fete a spasm of distressablee. 

Many the tales which eastern bards relate. 

In which the wizard might of woman's love 
Shines like the brilliant guiding star of fate. 

Sparkling and bright, high in the heavens above. 
We know not if Pete's wife were small or great. 

Or whether one at all he had, by Jove ; 
However, if he had one, she should teach ns. 
By her good spouse's woful jerks and pitches. 
Never to wear a waistband on our breecheft. 
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The boll w»Dt aoourinff on ttcnm the field. 
With Peter Damps ■uepended to his born. 
Whom like a waien puppet he did wield. 

Making him rue the day that he was bom ; 
Causing his witi with fear to be congealed. 
And laughing all his struggles unto acorn. 
Twas just as bad (to use a well-worn trope) 
As dangling at the end of Ketch's rope. 
That you ne'er may, pray, and in praying hope^ 



The bull brought up against the orchard wall, 
And slung friend Peter Dumps across the road. 

The rest— and pray, what of the rest?— why, all 
Sprang from the field in manner Orla-mode, 

But when escaped from out his bullship's tbral). 
Then they began his rising ire to goad ; 

They raged, and talked, and looked as large as 
giants. 

Or famous lawyers 'fore admiring clients^ 

Bidding to bulls, both lame and wild, defiance. 

Along the road another party came, 

And now, supported by this new addition. 
They did commence a war of holy fame, 

A piow crosade, (by your good permission.) 
To save their preacher. In their breasts, a flame 

Like that which lighted he of holy missk», 
Peter, the hermit, did arise, and burned 
As bright as candles, which of late are spumed 
For brilliant gas-lights, and unjustly scorned. 

Sticks forward flew in dense and woody shower. 

And stones that had for years in terra grown 
Now were torn up, and hurled with force and 
power 
At Bumble's bull, upon whose face was shown 
Contempt and scorn, and where the most did lower 

His foeman's fury, most was heard his groan. 
Bellowing and bawling with a rage-fraught wail 
That made the fiercest of his foemen quail. 
He whisked in rage his anger-straightened tail. 

Now grew the battle fiercer — and the rage 
Of Bumble's bull and his redoubted foes 
Grew fiercer also. Naught could it assuage. 
(Always excepting death's terrific throes 
His foes, like heroes on the Thespic stage, 

Who dress in tin- pots and in tinselled clothes. 
Rushed on in dread array. Leading the Tan, 
Came captain Swagger ; he (the gallant man) 
Had been the foremost since the fight began. 

The ambuscade placed in the apple-tree 

Saluted Taurus with a galling fire 
Of Newtown pippins, by the way, d'ye see. 

Of small ahot Very high uprose the ire 
Of Bumble's bulL What of ii ? Although he 

Waxed high in anger, his foe's rage rose higher. 
They formed en ma8$e, they charged (the gallant 

men) 
To beaid the bull within hif own dark den. 
How firm and doughty I (Peter, nib my pen .*) 



They charged, they broke, they charged again, and 
rallied. 

And with a loud huxza, they onward sprang ; 
And then the bull did chase 'em back— thoae allied 

Powers of Snagsville — ^while the orchard rang 
With his loud roarings, as he onward sallied. 

Not on his foes, but on the wall. Then, bang! 
Canie missiles of all sorts and sizes, show'ring 
Upon the shoulders of the brute, who, low'ring, 
Withstood their power, tans feat or signs of cow'ring. 



Bravest of bulls ! whose mighty power, and 8o forth, 
Did I but sing, soon, scouring through the land. 

Praises of thee and thine, great bull, would go 
forth, 
Chaunted and squealed by all the bardling band. 

Said I the word commanding it, and lo! forth 
Issuing, like fiends 'neath Freischutz's magic wand. 

Odes would be piled on odes, wrote by Bianca, 

Numps, H. N. M., Elera, and Satanca, 

And songs by scores, in all not worth a " thank'yt**^ 

But I haye mercy on the public eaiv. 

And will not make these fellows wield their pens; 
Therefore, my readers, banish all your fears. 

They shan't lay odes, as eggs are done by hens, 
One on each day, and two on Sunday. Where's 

The bardling living who wUl do't f and when'a 
This great infliction to be done or made ? 
These poems splendid to be sung or said ? 
This cload-capt acme of the scribbling trad* t ^ ^ 

Why, nowhere! There*s an " end on't !" So we'll 

back 

■J 

Unto those noble men whom we left fighting. 
Nor once we'll wander from our beaten track 

Till you no more are reading, or toe, writing ,* 
No more on scribbler's heads our thunders crack. 

But to our scribe our verses be inditing. 
Not that we fear the bardling's power— not we ; 
But want no broik, although the truth, perdie. 
Is, that— we — lack — a share— of bravery. 

Loud grew the noise. Another reinforcement 

Arrived, the former gallant band to aid ; 
Composed of village beaux, who smelt of horsemint 

And tallow- candles — the perfuming trade 
Had not yet reached their village — they of coutm 
meant 
To smell quite sweet, and charm each village maid. 
You sure can't blame them. Not at all. For vanity 
Is at all places shown. Ay ! all humanity 
Are much afHicted with this sad insanity. 

The allied army charged. They scaled the wall 
And drove the brute triumphantly away; 

Using no guns, nor swords, nor ball, save baui,] 
And coming ofif '* the wmners of the day." 

They took friend Zephy from his buUship's thralU 
And made, if not the bull, the de'il to pay. 

Poor Zephaniah ! he was downcast qaite ; , 

His face was just as lightly pale with fright IC 

As is the paper sheet on which I write. 
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** A bng farewell to" pretcfaing. When Iw'd tbink 
If such a thing could e'er ngain be borne, 

One raooUection would atUl make bim shrlDk— 
It WM the memory of the bull's tbarp horn. 

And then before his eyes, which fain would wink, 
Would come the sorrows of that fatal morn. 

His hopes were wrecked. (But, prithee, let that 

go, 
Wrecks are quite common in this sphere below ; 
** Thie world," so says an 'adage trite, " is fall of 

wo.") 

" Talking of wrecks," once on a certain time, 
I saw a wreck, and once I saw a ghool ; 

Of the first subject will I talk in rhyme, 
Although no member of the lofty school. 

Perhaps, you think no thoughts, great or sublime, 
Enter my pate. Good reader, you're a fool. 

ril try to prove you liar, too. What then ? 

Naught that I know of (Pete, bring here that pen,) 

Here goes for bombast. Now, great muse, begin! 

Fast falling was the blazing light nf day, 
' And the sun cast upon the placid ocean. 
Which, like a mass of molten beryl, lay 

Stilly and calm, deprived of aught like motion — 
A reddening gleam, a solitary ray. 

Fading and transient as is man's devotion. 
The paly moon shone dimly, half afraid 
Of her own light, and some in truth dismayed 
At Seeing &11 e'crcast with dark'ning shade. 

Far on the outmost verge of that huge dome 

Which rears iu ether arch above the world, 
And pleasant is to bards, as gems to some. 

Lay a black cloud, like a damned spirit, hurled 
By God*s high hand, from out its heavenly home. 

Far in the ether, its huge mass was curled 
In forms uncouth ; the herald of the slorm, 
Whose black, fantastic, arid misshapen form 
Would soon with lightning flash be riven and torn. 

The sky grew darker. Soon came booming on 

The deep- voiced thunder, whilst at distance rolled 
The wild winds dirge-like and yet tempest tone; 

The lightning's evanescent sheet of gold. 
Flooding its light the air, the sea, upon. 

Burst in its anger fiom the clouds huge fold. 
At first they came full slow. The lightning's glare 
Was charged with gloom, as though it held in air 
Borne spirit bold, writhing in proud despair. 

Then came they swifter, with a threatening clash. 

As though the very elements were warring ; 
And noise sought noise, and crash succeeded crash, 
As the wild winds the thunder-clouds were jar- 
ring. 
Then came the rainy torrent in a dash. 

The many charms of air and ocean marring. 
Then from the^mountains, to the beach below. 
Which with the lightning's transient fire did glow. 
Ten thousand torrent streams in wrath did flow. 



The dark-green ocean blaiiched to whiteat fonif 

And seemed a plain of ever-driftnig enow; 
Whilst all the wildest terrors aeemed to n»m 
From dieir troe places, gath'ring over now. 
Ready to burst from out their cloud-built hoHie 
With noise indignant and with angry glow. 
These were the terrors of the tempeat Breakiog 
Upon the moaning wind, the shrilly speaking 
Of treachenms water-nuid oame wildly shriokiDg. 

A stately bark, with eastern riches laden, 

Casae dashing proudly o'er the foaming brinn 
Of ocean. List'oing to the watar-maiden, 

Whose song of joy did float upon (be wmd. 
Stood th' affrighted seamen. Naught oonld doadta 

That song's effect on their untutored mind. 
They yielded up for lect. Their coward ear 
No hopeful omen could succeed to cheoE, 
And every noise became a sound of fear. 

Muttered the clouds— then fierce and redly flashed 

Across the skies, the war-bolt of our God, 
The sheeted flame of heaven. Wild it dashed 

Its flame into the vessel, which did nod 
As though t' acknowledge that the power which 
crashed 
Its form, high heaven's jewelled eourt hid trod. 
And whilst the sound of heaven's ordnanee rang 
Thiosgh air, the shrouda, and sails, and maala MBOttg, 
The curling flame dki thmsC ita foiked tongoo. 

The huge apsis crackled, whilst the vmmI giew 
Close to the flame, as though it meant to lava 

Its form within the element Her crew — 
Some sprang in fright into lb' illumined wave. 

To meet the death less cruel of the two. 

. Dread choice ! a wai'ry or a flaming grave ! 

The shrieks of hardy men and women fair. 

Rose in a general shout upon the air, 

While hope and firmness sank before despair. 

Now rose into the tempest-darkened night. 
As flashes sunshine through a black'ning doad, 

A lengthened flame, which showed a fearfnl light. 
And then a roaring crash, deaf 'ning and lood^ 

'Twas covered o'er with gloom, where late 'twaa 
bright ! 
• ♦♦•♦♦ 

Son waiu for sire upon the sandy shore. 

And mother stays for son — their race is o'er! 

Nor son, nor sire, bereaved ones I meet ye man ! 

And so my jingling poem, tale, or strain. 

Or what you choose to call't, at length is ended ; 
As I shall not oft trouble you again. 

Excuse me if wiih rhymes a saw is blended ; 
I cannot help myself, though I would fidn 

Not do in this, as long ago roost men did. 
Ne'er cross an orchard widiout knowing well 
Whether a bull within its precincts dwell— 
With this advice, dear reader, laie-dMe-welL 

Blockley, August lOth, IS^ by LjOOg IC 
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THE RXPAKTVE. 

It is a fine day.— II generally 'u, when a vipei ii 
abroad. 

Madam ; my lord it dying ibr yen.— I with he was; 
and that be may never again importune me on the 
■object of love. 

The letter A itanda as the fiiat letter of the alpha- 
pihet in all langaagee, on account of ita ■impUcilyd— 
Sorely, Mr. Leclucec of Rhetoric, it is not oo the same 
aeooani that yon have taken the chair at this Institu- 
tion! 

A clergyman, one Sabbadi, in hia sermon had been 
tappoifing the doetrine, that <• whatever is, is right," 
and that "what God had made, was well made." 
One of the overseers of the parish, who had a prota- 
bsmit baek,ond was short and erooked, followed him 
oat of tha ohnreh, and in the peroh thus addressed 
him : If all things, sir, are well made, how came I not 
not to be sot The parson instantly ascertaining the 
nensuration of his figure, told him that he considered 
him well made— Ibr a cripple. 

A loquacious blockhead, after babbling some time 
to Aristotle, observed, that he was fearful that he was 
obtruding on his ear. No» no, replied Aristotle, I have 
apt baen listening, 

A litigation once arose in the University of Cam* 
bridge, whether Doctors in Law, or Doctors in Medi* 
cine^ abonld hold precedence. The chancellor asking 
whathei the thief or the hangman preceded at an ex- 
ecution, and being told that the thief usually took the 
Isad, well, then, said the chancellor, let the Doctors 
in Law have the precedence, and let Doctors in Me- 
dioiDa be next in rank. 

A Qnaker,in a stage-coach with an officer, observed 
that his sword was very troublesome.— All my enemies 
are of the same opinion, replied the captain. 

A link-boy, one very dark evening, asked doctor 
Borgess, the preacher, if he would have a light? No, 
replied the doctor, I am one of the lights of the v«orld. 
I wiah, then, rejoined the boy, that you were hung at 
the end of the alley where I live, for it is devilish 
dark. 

THS ANTHBOaiflHim. 

A Pigun, hjf wkick a penom rmdm9 the PropmUtm 
of another of counter effect* 

Tnrpin took my mare from the stable, and rode to 
York, without my knowledge and consent : which I 
term a felony. — ^It is true, he did so ; but it was no 
theft; Ibr he rode her to your yard again, and tied her 
to the rack. 

Charlotte, it is my duty as a parent to inform you, 
that yon are sitting by a man of very profligate cha- 



racter, who will mar your reputation.— Papa ; Viea 
placed near virtoe, BMkes Virtue more lovely, strangy 
and dear. 

You might have had a deal more wit, papa, had 
you been governed by my mamma. — Child ! he who 
is governed by his wife, has no wit at all. 

TUK aoN MOT. 

Brackley Kennet, who was Lord Mayor of London 
in 1780, was originally a toat/er; and when summoned 
to attend the Privy Council, to answer for his pusiUa- 
nimoos conduct during the riots, bis arrival was an« 
nounced to the Council-chamber: Eing Ike heU, wM 
lord North, and let him attend us. 

In a recent duel between two Lawj/ers, one of them 
shot away the $kiri uf the other's coat. His second 
observing the truth of his aim» declared, that had his 
friend been engaged with a dimi, ha would veiy 
probably have hit hu pockeL 

TBM DOUBLE XNTINaaX. 

A gentleman ordered to attend one eveniif at the 
bar of the House of Commona, respeeting the fsla of 
Man, waa aaked by Mr. Dnndaa, if the population of 
the Island waa on the increoae! Very mttoh,ailr 
swered the witness, since my living there. 

Two vivacious girls entering the pump*room at 
Bath, met a short, lat, ruddy, coarse lady, retiring- 
Here is bee/a-Jamode coming out, said one of the girls; 
this is usual, replied the dowager, to make room Ibr 
the game ! 

A gentleman observing his gardener with an old 
broad-brimmed hat on, jocosely asked him, who gava 
him that cuckold's hat It is one of your old onef, 
replied the gardener, that my mistress gave me ye^ 
terday, when you were at the races. 

The roses on your cheek were never made 
To bless the eye alone, and then to fade ; 
Nor had the cherries on your lips their being. 
To please no other sense than that of seeing. 

THK ANKCDOTS. 

A conceited juvenile palpit-performer importoned 
(on some anniversary) the bishop of his diocese to 
allow him to preach. I have no objection to permit 
you, said the bishop, but nature will not. 

An officer in a dragoon regiment, at a review, lost 
his hat by a gale of wind. A private dismounted, and 
presenting it to him on the point of his sword, acci- 
dentally made a puncture in it-^Damn it, Sam, I 
would sooner that you had pierced my arm. Why 
so, colonel 7 Because I have credit with my uamaak 
I but none with my hatteiPigitized by VjOOglC 
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May Heaven'! dreadful vengeance overtake him ! 
Blay the keen atornu of advenity strip him of all hii 
leaves and fruit ! May peace fomke his mind, and 
rest be banished from his pillow ! May his days be 
filled wiih reproacht and his nights be haunted with 
remorse ! May he be stung by jealousy without cause, 
and maddened by revenge without the means of eze* 
cntion ! and, may all his ofliipring bo blighted and 
perish, except one, who may grow up a curse to his 
old age, and bring his hoary head with sorrow to the 
grave! 

THS DILEHMi.. 

Why should he be so sharply rebuked f If he has 
done wrong, a mild admonition would be better : if he 
has not done wrong, reproof will fall on yourselves. 

To say that he is rotten, is a strong term, because 
it denotes the last stage in the progress of dissolution: 
and yet if I state that he is near putrefacUon, I shall 
ftU short, because putreftction expreases only the pro- 
gren toward rottenness. 

THB rEOCEASTINATBn OUMAZ. 

What is your namet said a gentleman to a porter. 
My name, replied the fellow, is the same as my fa- 
ther's. And what is his namet said the gentleman. 
It is the same as mine. Then what are both your 
names ? Why, they are both alike, said the porter. 

A fellow who was tried at Dublin, for some private 
ofienee, received the following sentence— J vnoi: The 
sentence of the court is, that you be flogged from the 
bank to the quay.— -Paisonul : Thank you, my lord! 
you have done your woist— Judgs : And be flogged 
back again. 

THE PftOVIlB. 

It is dear bought honey that is licked off a thorn. 

A knotty piece of timber requires a smooth wedge. 

A man who does not look before, will generally be 
Ibnnd behind. 

The higher an ape climbs, the more he shows his 
taH. 



Good blood makes an iU-pudding without a little 
suet 

There is very little for the rake after the shovel. 

A man whose eyes require oouching, is not a proper 
set up as an oculist. 

<' He is a chip of the old bk>ck." This proverb 
signifies, that a descendant is like his progenitors. 

"Many things happen between the cup and the 
lip." This proverb arose from the &te of Antinona, 
one of Penelope's suitors, who was shot by an arrow 
from the bow of Ulysses as he was going to drink. 



THE OONTRAIT. 

When we've nothing to dread from the law's sternest 

frowns, 
How we laugh at the barristers' wiga, bands, and 

gowns! 
But no sooner we want them, to sue or defend. 
Than their laughter begins and our mirth's at an end. 

SAKCASM. 

It is true you are a Member of Parliament; but you 
are loo heavy a log to be Med to preferment by any 
court lever. 

He seems to have invented a new system of ethics* 
which discards virtue as a supeiflaity, and r^iecls in- 
tegrity as an incumbrance. 

This morning, quite dead, Tom was (bund in his bed. 

Altho' he was hearty last night : 
But 'tis thought, having seen Dr. Glynn in a dream. 

That the poor fellow died of the fright. 

VITCTPERATIOII. 

Our language has no term of reproach, the mind no 
idea of detestation, that has not already been happily 
applied to yon, and exhausted. 

He is one of those who would not scruple to apolo- 
gize for every crime that has been committed, fiom 
the murder of Abel, down to the last burglary leoord- 
ed in the annals of the Old Bailey. 

He has a fine head of hair, and I trust that the jus- 
tice of God will soon plait it into a halter, as it did 
Absalom's; and that the spreading arm of some tree 
will speedily snatch him to execution. 



THE SUN 



IT THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH* ILOCKLKT, FENN. 



TUE tun arising in the pomp of brightness. 
Dimming the lustre of the frigid moon. 

Casting o'er this dark earth his rays of lightness. 
Quenching the glimmering planets in their noon, 

Prinking full draughts of dew from every bloarom, 

And hiding darkness in his burning bosom. 

Is sight full beautiful ^^but frirer still 

Is he to view, when from his height declining, 
llirowing his farewell beams o'er vale and hill, 
He icatteis gems upon the streams and fbontains, 



E'er he his gorgeous empire is resigning. 
To sink in stately pride behind the moantains. 



The darkening crimson clouds high o'er the west. 
Hanging like gorgeous curtains in the sky, 

Appear to form around bis place of rest, 
A gloomy pall, a death-bed canopy. 

And when he flees &r from their eager view. 

In anguish they disperse, disrolving into dew. 
July 5th, UM. Digitized by LjOOglC 
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«Attdi 
NuUa unqiuun de morte bonumi cunetttio longa eit.** 

Juvenal. 

<* When'man'a life is in debate, 
The judge ean ne'er too longf delibemte.** 

Dryden. 



*• Ahb m a y God have ma rcy on yo waoult" Thare 
yaa appall ing and mourn ful faalinf that comet over 
the bfatandar in a Court of Joatice, whan, aitor a 
period of interne inteiait and breathlen attention 
fi«m the crowded audience, the judge conclndea the 
aealenoe of death upon a fellow being who has incur- 
ved the higheat penaltiei of the law, wHh the quaint 
and aimple supplication above. But .at each a time, 
who, without the eiperience,ean imagine the feelings 
of a yoong man — ^the counsel for the condemned, who 
silB beside his client after eveiy energy has been 
spent in vain, and beholds the final seal thui impress- 
ed upon the destinies which had been confided to his 
cars and protectioo. 

AH that ingenuity, all that research, all that the 
midnight toil could accomplish has been fruitlessly 
ereited— every hope,every chance has been concluded, 
there is no error, no inlbrmality, no appeal, and the 
hope and the anxiety which has animated every pai^ 
tide for some period back with its intensity, has 
flickered its last gleam upon the case. The prisoner 
stands condemned to die, by the sentence of the law, 
which he has vk>lated. Oh ! it is a thrilling and a 
paininl moment, and one which, though more than 
once experienced, I would pray ever to avoid again. 

John — ^ was tried for murder. He was one of 
several brothers who had emigmted early in life to 
this ooontry, and who had left behind them every 
thing that they had esteemed dear in kindred or in 
friendahip» to meet their fortunes in the new country 
«f the free. They had been here for many yeais, and 
by thrifty industry had amassed a comfortable little 
property for their security in lime of need, or in the 
decline of life. John was the twin brother of another 
who had been left at home to gather for the old people 
the crops that wero grown upon the homestead. He 
was in the midst of his prosperity— every thing 
aroond began to wear the amunnce of the success of 
his honest and upright career among his colaborers, 
and thoae with whom he was associated— his house' 
became the asylum of the destitute of his coun- 
iqrmgD, and hia counsel, the guide and support of the 



distreamd. In short, he vras among his own class 
and among his countrymen, no common man. 

When the news of the arrest was made public, 
thero WW, as might be expected, great excitement 
among his friends. Every determination was set for 
his service— every heart beat with a quick pulse in 
his regard, and a hundred hands wero ready to lend 
their aid in securing his defence. The services of a 
senior counsel and myself, wero rolained for the ao- 
cused. The exparta bearing was had, and upon a 
positive accusation confirmed by some cironmstantiaL 
evidence* the unfortunate prisoner was romanded, to 
await his trial at the next sesrion of the Oyer and 
Terminer. The day fixed for the trial arrived. The 
Court House was crowded in every part, and amidst 
all the assemblage thero was not perhaps one being 
nnconnected with the issue, that did not foel a 
lively and fervent desiro for the acquittal of the 
prisoner. He ^had just arrived at the full develop- 
ment of the man — he was about thirty, and his widl 
squared frame, his healthy glow which stood upon 
the cheek unchanged l^ the prison's dew or the mind's 
distress, and his good humored smile that was stamp- 
ed by nature upon his face in the hour of his birth- 
all made him an olgect of interest, and his fote a sub- 
ject of rolicitude to every one who looked upon hioi. 
The trial occupied several days, during which every 
amiduity and attention which professional experience 
and skill at the hands of those rotained for him could 
give, was bestowed upon his case. All that friends 
could do, or means could command in his behalf was 
expended in the establishment of his defence. Yet 
all could avail nothing against the efiective and af- 
fecting power of the prosecution. The widow of the 
deceased, and the orphans of the murdered man, 
dressed in the sad habiliments of mourning, came in 
the presence of the prisoner, and when called upon 
to designate the murderor of the husband and the 
father, pointed with unerring certainty and equal 
promptitude to the accused. The evidence detailed 
a most foul and delibente deed. The deceased had 



been watched on his 
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which was some distance from the habitation of any 
fellow being. In a moment of fancied security and 
qniety when his wife was busied in the preparatioD of 
the plain and homely fare of the evening board, and 
the children were clambering around their father's 
knees, to hear his account of the doings of the day 
with the outdoor world, and manifesling their joy at 
the return of their labor-worn parent — at such a sa- 
cred moment, the assassin had entered the door of 
their solitaiy home, and with a demoniac fierceness, 
before their eyes, and in the very drowning of their 
cries for mercy and for help — ^had slain their only 
support and protector, in a strange, wide world ; and 
with a merciless instrument with which he was pre- 
pared, had beaten the body of the deceased until it 
presented before them a loathsome gory mass, scarce- 
ly distinguishable as having been the habitation of 
the spirit that had but a moment before enlivened 
and warmed them with the ardor of its afiection. In 
addition to this evidence, the prisoner, though residing 
several miles from the place where the deed had 
been committed, was seen in that neighborhood, by 
several penons who knew him, but a bhoM time pre- 
Ttoos to the hour in which it was alleged the murder 
had been perpetrated. To all this the prisoner coald 
say nothing, but the unvarying expression of the sur^ 
prise in which he was overwhelmed at the chamoter 
of the charge, and the evidence, and the reiterated 
piotestations of his perfect and entire innoeenee of 
the crime alledged. There was no cfaanee of proving 
an aUbi. It was true ho had been in the Deighbo^ 
liood of the place where the deed was committed, 
abottt the time of its transaction ; he was there in 
March of a person on some business, but at what pre- 
cise time he was at any particular place, he was as 
unable to prove, as it was impossible for him to give 
evidence of his entire ignorance of the existence of 
fQch a being as the deceased, prior to the time of his 
aecnsation. 

The trial was concluded, and the jury, with every 
desire and disposition to receive and to cherish erery 
shadow that might oppose the glare of evidence in 
which the guilt of the prisoner was exhibited to 
fliem, were solemnly compelled to seal their verdict 
of condemnation, and to place the prisoner upon the 
mercy of a higher tribunal, for the numbering of 
his days upon earth. The day of sentence was one 
of such impressive character as to leave its remem- 
brance deep in the heart, afier a lapse of many years. 
Ther» sat the three judges congregated together, to 
witness the imposing and solemn discharge of the last 
act of the court, in pronouncing sentence. Confront- 
ing them in the centre of the long dock sat the con- 
victed prisoner. On each side was marshalled a small 
body of the officers of the peace, with their staffi of 
office holding oflT the eager crowd that pressed on all 
sides to obtain a look at the unfortunate victim of the 
law. In the centre of the furum sat the members of 
the bar, who had been attracted on this sad and un- 
usual occasion, each bearing in hie countenance the 
deep impression of the high authority which they 
wera about to witness, exercised by man over his 
fellow man. Every comer and every nook, every 



window and door that commanded an in view to the 
court-room was thronged with spectators. And yet, 
with all this crowded assemblage, not a whisper was 
heard to disturb the silence that reigned around. 
After a little while the prisoner was ordered to stand 
up. He rose from his seat and firmly took his posi- 
tion at the bar. As he rose, however, and exposed 
his manly features, his un wrinkled brow and noble 
figure to the bystanders, an involuntary sigh heaved 
from the hearts of the multitude, to behold one so fair* 
so mild and so youthful, about to receive the doom of 
the murderer— the sentence of death. The feeling 
judge, in a tone that betokened the emotion under 
which he labored, addressed the prisoner by name, 
and in a solemn voice asked him if he had any 
reasons ** why sentence of death should not be pro- 
nounced upon him." He stood a moment as if col- 
lecting his energies and his thoughts, and after look- 
ing around upon the mass of fellow beings that 
surrounded him, he answered as follows : *' I have 
been fairly tried and legally convicted— for the pur- 
poses of human justice I am guilty-->bat in the pre- 
sence of these my fellow mortals, and in the presence 
of that God from whose eye no deed is hidden, and 
into whose ear no falsehood can enter, I do now ai 1 
have alwejrs done, most solemnly avow my innooeno* 
of the crime of which I stand convicted. My reliaiie^ 
is OB Him, who is the justifier of the jnst, and the 
guardian of the innocent^on Him I raly for my sai^ 
deliverance from the ignominious death of the miuv 
derer.*' With these words he took hie seat, end a 
moment of silence, still as the deadly night of the 
charnel house, pervaded the room. A cry of grief 
was heard in a moment afterwards, fiom a distant 
comer of the room. It grew mors violent until it 
became necessary to remove the person from whom 
it proceeded from the court-room. A female in a deep 
swoon, unrecognixed by any one, was carried through 
the crowd, and placed in an adjacent chamber, while 
assistance was sent for to revive her from her lifelesB 
state. In the meantime the judge proceeded in hie 
painful duty. The sentence was brief and soleasB. 
The prisoner received it without betraying the sligkt* 
est emotioB, nor seemed to move either musoie or 
feature, until the last words fell upon his ear^— ** and 
may God have mercy on yeur soul." He raised hie 
eyes to heaven on the enunciation of the prayer, and 
spoke from them, the strength of his support The 
order was given to clear the courtroom, and the 
assembled multimde dispersed, part speaking thmr 
still belief in his innocence, and some regarding hie 
calmness as the assurance of the hearilessness of 
Cain. 

In a little time the prisoner was removed froni the 
dock, and under a guard of officers was on his way to 
the vehiele that was to convey him to the prison from 
whence it was ordered that he should never return 
with the spirit of life. As he passed through the ball 
that faced the entrance of the court, a wild shriek 
was heard, anJ immediately a frantic female raafaed 
into the crowd, grasping at the prisoner, and exclaim- 
ing. " yon cannot) you shall not take him yet" *Twa8 
the woman that bad swooned away in the ooar^inaB. 
Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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Tbe nnlMippy man turned around to behold the being 
who had thus onezpecCedly involved henelf in hii 
wo, and in meeting her eye, beheld a tiater. They 
had been separated for many yean, and he had be- 
lieved himself parted froiiii her by the broad ocean, 
and had hoped that the tale of his aufiering even had 
not, would not, reach her ears. She was with him, 
locked in his arras, and again helpless in the excite- 
ment of her feelings. He could withstand no longer 
the torrent of his anguish , and he and she were each 
carried away senseless from the spot of iheir unex- 
pected meeting. I immediately gave directions to 
have the poor girl removed to a comfbrtable and con- 
venient place of repose, whore [ could see her and 
administer to her necessities, and gain from her all 
the intelligence of her sudden presence. 

A few days found her, under the care of good 
attendants, much revived from the shook which had 
seriously prostrated her. My moat industrious and 
sagaciooa inquiry could elicit nothing, however, that 
m any degree explained the mystery of her sudden 
appearance, and her unexpected emigration, f at 
length suggested to her a visit to her brother, in his 
eell, at the prison. The practicability of this, which 
she had not hoped for, scarcely, in the deep dejection 
of her privation, seemed to inspire a new life and a 
new vigor to her mind. " Can I then see him, and 
speak with htm again — alone too r* she soliloquized, 
■nd raising her arms towards ipe, seemed as if she 
would impress upon me with manual force the em- 
phaais of her assurance, when she exclaimed, *' he is 
then yet safe." 

With the presence of the sheriff, the next day, I 
condaeted the unhappy girl to tbe prison, and led her 
to the cell of her brother. She entered it with a light 
step, and in one bound, she entwined him in her arms 
again. But when she looked for the response to her 
embmce, and saw his helpless arms weighed down 
with the load of chains that fettered him, and his 
ftet clasped in the iron bands that bound him to a 
block in the centre of the floor, her joy fell, and her 
heart aought the relief that is gained when 

"From tender hearts 
By strong impulses called, teais burst at once. 
And stream obsequious to the leading eye." 

They desired to be alono for a few moments, that 
they might converse without nstraint The request 
was granted to them, and they were left in close and 
eager discourse for some time. They were at length 
separated, and to our surprise, -parted with a smile 
upon each others countonance. and an ordinary obei- 
sance, as if they had separated, friend from friend, in 
tbe ordinary sociality of life. 

To the sheriff in attendance, who had taken the 
liveliest interest in the fate of my client, as well as 
to myself, the occurrences of this visit opened new 
myateriea and new anxieties lor the confidence of the 
convict. 

Bat with all the regard that he pro fe as e d for us, 
and all the ralianea wUoh he had alinady plaoed in 



me, our every eflbrt proved abortive, by which ws 
endeavored to raise the veil that the appearance and 
the intercourse of the sister had thrown around him. 
He was suddenly elevated by her presence, unexpect- 
ed as it was, from dejection to cheerfulness, fron 
complaint to perfect indiflerence and resignation. 
The time appointed by the executive of tbo common- 
wealth for his execution was fast drawing near. 
From months and weeks, we had already began to 
count the days that intervened between his execution 
and the present. The pious catholic friend, tha 
priest, was called in, and having daily communion with 
the prisoner, had at length promised himself so much 
satisfaction to the result of his labors, as to administer 
the holy sacrament to him. Yet, there wsi no con* 
fession — no other asseveration but that of reiterated 
innocence. The sister remained in tho same mys- 
terious silence, and seemed to wait in patience the 
coming day of the brother's doom. A few days oaly 
now intervened for his destiny to reveal itself, and I 
sought the sister to entreat her to say, if aught she. 
could, why there should be delay or mercy extended 
to the brother. She was still, and wrapt herself in 
the mystery of thoughtfulness that had made her im* 
pervious to all inquisition heretofore. At length I 
told her that the scaiibld on which her brother was to 
hang, was already erected in the jail-yard — the rope 
was already prepared — the warrant had been read to 
him, and conjured her by these awful presages of his fate 
to reveal what she knew, that could avert his danger* 
This conjuration proved the test of the natural feelings 
of the heart, and after a moment's pause, she asked if 
it was yet in time to delay, at least, the execution, if 
the assurance of good reason therofore could be 
given. I informed her that it was, if the utmost 
promptitude was exercised. She then demanded who 
had the right to grant her tbe reprieve. I answered 
that it was the prerogative of the governor, who was 
at the seat of government, and volunteered myself to 
be the bearer and the advocate of her claims to tbe 
indulgence which she prayed. " Bear me to the go- 
vernor as speedily as possible," she replied, " and I 
myself will be the oracle and the advocate of my 
prayer." Our arrangements were made for our de- 
parture the next morning, and the same evening we 
had an audience with the governor. After the state- 
ment of the naturo and course of the trial, and all tha 
ciroumstances which were in my possession, to avail 
the convict, 1 turned to the sister who sat beside mOf 
and made known her relation to the subject of my 
supplication. She rose from ber chair, and, advancmj^ 
to the centra of tho room wbero the governor was 
seated, asked the privilege of speaking in private with 
him. 1, of course, immediately withdraw, and gave 
her the fullness of opportunity which har pracautioa 
desired. 

What teok place at this interview was then a mys- 
tery to me, and 1 sought not, not felt an anxiety to 
inqaira into it, so that it was efficient in the olyect 
for which it was granted. It aoon proved so. Tha 
next day I wm called upon by the secretary of tha 
execttUve, with a rQnievs of two weeks for my client. 
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Oar immediate return to the city wai reqnidle to 
make our succen available, and we loat oot a moment 
n retracing our way homeward. The day before the ' 
contemplated execution, the reprieve was placed in 
the hands of the sherifi*, and the sister again admitted 
to the cell, and to a private interview with the 
])rother. After she had been engaged in converse for 
aome time, I approached the cell, unconscious that 
•he was there, and in my unexpected interruption, 
heard, as they hastily closed their conversation, the 
last words of the sister. ** He will then be far on his 
my." 

A new light seemed to burst upon me, and I detained 
the sister, while I called upon the gratitude of the 
Inother, as a plea, if my unrewarded labor in his be* 
half constituted no assurance of the sincerity of my 
nterest in him, whereupon I was entitled to a reve- 
ation of the mystery that daily separated me more 
tSDd more from their confidence, and removed them 
f arther and farther from my assistance. A period, 
turtone week preceding the expiration of the reprieve, 
was fixed by them as the day on which I should be 
made acquainted with every secret in which they 
•eemed so deeply isolated. This day, at length, ar- 
Tlved, and the following was the revelation given by 
lioth to me, as wo were met, in the narrow and dim- 
lighted cell. The prisoner was as innocent and igno- 
rant of the deed or the contemplation of it, as the 
sfiint that yielded its pure spirit yesterday to the 
nnthor who gave it. The twin brother, who had been 
left in Ireland, and whose resemblance to the convict 
had, from infiincy, baffled the scrutiny of the most in- 
:timate friends to distinguish between them, had per- 
petrated the foul and inhuman deed. The widow of 
the deceased, the principal witness in the prosecution, 
ivas early betrothed to him, and had preceded him to 
America under the most solemn vows of constancy 
«nd fidelity to the pledge that mutually bound them 
ogether. He was delayed from various causes from 
his projected emigration, and for years had lost all 
tidings of his betrothed. He heard, at length, of 
her perfidy. She was the wife of another, had mar- 
Tied the deceased, and was the parent of several 
children. By an unlucky and unholy prompting, he 
made the resolve to pursue her and despoil her of 
her perfidious happiness. His purpose was overheard 
hy the sister, but it was understood too late to prevent 
1V fatal execution. He had already embarked for 



America, and no hope was left lor her to intervene 
between him and his desigBr but to pursue him aa 
speedily as possible with the chance of overtaking 
him, b^ore he had committed his dread device. She 
arrived here, after a long passage, just in time to re* 
ceive the intelligence of her brother's arrest, and to 
discover in the court room, for the first time, the mif- 
take of the law in the prosecution of its victim. 

She had sought out the real ofiender, and had fteili* 
tated his escape to a neighboring port, on his return 
to the " old country" again. 

Having assured herself of his departure, she now 
sought the interview with the brother in prison, which 
she obtained, and then and th^re, for the first time, 
revealed to him the mystery which had involved hin 
in such fearful apprehensions. The iiyunction of the 
brother upon the sister, in this interview, was as noble 
a devotion of fraternal love, as the deeds of the sister 
were heroic evidences of the chivalry of woman. He 
bade her not to breathe the name of another than 
himself, as connected with the murder. <' If I die 
his death," said he, " I go before my God with my 
soul pure from the foul stain of motder ; if he is be- 
trayed, he will be hurried on, without the time ior 
repentance and ablution, to a premature and igno- 
minious death. Let me suffer, rather than risk hie 
capture." The solenm assurance of the woman of 
her knowledge of the guilt of another, and the inno- 
cence of her brother in confinement, of the crime 
alleged, produced such serious impression upon the 
mind of the governor, connected with the assurance 
of the production of witnesses to establish the Act, at 
to induce him to grant the reprieve. It remained 
now to disclose and to prove these fticts. In the lan- 
guage of the devoted sister, the guilty one was now 
*' far on his way," and the danger of his arrest was 
removed. The afiidavit of the sister, with the other 
evidence which the publication of these ftcts elicit- 
ed, was immediately secured. 

The widow of the deceased was sought after, and 
when brought forward, acknowledged her perfidy to 
the man whom she had left with the firmest pledge 
of her heart's devotion, and joined in the belief, that 
was now on all hands adopted, of her deception in 
the person of the individual convicted. With sach 
evidence, it need scarcely be added, the pardon pf the 
convict was immediately obtained, and he again set 
at liberty. 



SONG 



BY BAMUXL DANXXL, 1590. 



Iiove is a sickness full of woes. 

All remedies refusing ,* 
A plant that most with cutting grows, 
Most barren with best using. 
Why so? 
*Mbre we eqjoy it, more it dies, 
If not eiQoyed, it sighing cries 
Heigh ho ! 



Love is a torment of the mind, 

A tempest everlasting; 
And Jove hath made it of a kind 
Not well, nor full« nor fasting. 
Why so? 
More we ei^joy it, more itdiea, 
If not enjoyed, iijagfungcxiM * 

QigiHeii^io^OOgle 
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THE EMIGRANT AND THE INDIAN, 



A FACT. 



Amarv twelve yean ago a person of the nsme of 
M*D(Higal, a native of Argylethire, who had emigrated 
to Upper Canada, a few years before, wrote to his 
inends in Scotland, giving an account of his fortunes 
in the new world, and among other things failed not 
to make honorable and grateful mention of the follow- 
ing truly romantic incident In a section of Argyle- 
shire the atoiy ww told in every parlor, spence, end 
booth, by the shepherd on the hill, and the fisherman 
on the lake; and a military gentleman who happened 
to be on the spot shortly after the news arrived, was 
80 much struck with the circumstance that he collect- 
ed the particulars irom head-quarters, and is ready to 
vouch for their accuracy. 

M'DougalfOn reaching Upper Canada, from anxiety 
to make the most of his scanty capital, or some other 
motive, pmchased a location where the price of land 
was merely nominal, in a country thinly peopled, and 
on the extreme verge of civilization. His first care 
was to construct and plant a cabin in the wild, and 
this task finished, he spent his whole time, early and 
late, in the garden and the fields. By vigorous exer- 
tion and occasional assistaooe, be brought a few acres 
of ground under crop, acquired a stock of cattle, sheep, 
and hogs, made additional inroads on the glade and 
the forest, and though his toils were hard, gradually 
and imperceptibly became in a rough way "well 
enough to live,*' as compared with the poverty he had 
abandoned at home. His greatest discomforts were 
distance from neighbon, the church, markets, and even 
the mill; and along with these the suspension, or ra* 
ther the eiijoyment, after long intervals of time, of 
those endearing charities and friendly offices which 
lend such a charm to social life. His cattle depastured 
in the neigfaboring forest, and after a little training re* 
turned in the evening of their own accord, particular- 
ly when they heard the well-known voice of their 
master and his dog. On one occasion, M'Dougal had 
a melder of com to grind, and as the distance was 
coDsideittble, and the roads none of the smoothest, this 
important part of his duty could only be performed by 
starting vnth the sun and returning at the going down 
of the same. In his absence the care of the cattle 
devolved on his spouse, and as diey did not return at 
the usual hour, the careful matron went out in quest 
of them. Beyond its mere outskirts, the forest waste 
her terra incognita ift the most emphatic sense of the 
torn, «Dd with no compoai or notched trees to goide 
h«r, it ifl not to be wondered at that the wandered 
loQg gnd W0ir9y to rwf titde pmpoae. Like Alps 



on Alps, tall trees rose on every side — a boundless con- 
tinuity of shade; and fatigued with the search, she 
deemed it prudent to retrace her steps while it was 
yet time. But this resolution was much easier formed 
than executed ,* returning was as dangerous as ** going 
o'er," and after wandering for hours, she sunk on the 
ground, her eyes swollen and filled with tears, and her 
mind agitated almost to distraction. But here she had 
not rested many minutes before she was startled by the 
sound of approaching footsteps, and anon an Indian 
hunter stood before her — " a stoic of the woods, a man 
without a tear." Mre. M'Dougal knew that Indians 
lived at no great distance, but as she had never seen 
a member of the tribe, {omne ignotum pro magnijieo,) 
her first emotions were those of terror ; quickening, it 
may be said, every pulse' and yet palsying every limk 
But the Indian's views were more comprehensive ; 
constantly on the out-look in search of the quarry, and 
accustomed to make circuits comprising the superficee 
of many a Highland mountain and glen, he had ob- 
served without being observed himself; knew her 
home, recognised her person, comprehended her mis- 
hap, divined her errand, and immediately beckoned 
to her to rise and follow him. The unfortunate wo- 
man understood the signal, and obeyed it in as far as 
terror left her power; and after a lengthened sweep, 
which udded not a little to her previous fotigue, they 
arrived at the door of an Indian wigwam. Her con- 
ductor invited her to enter by signs; but this she 
sternly refused to do, dreading the consequences, and 
preferring death in the oi>en air to the tender merciee 
of cannibals within. Perceiving her reluctance and 
scanning her feelings, the hospitable Indian darted into 
the wigwam and communed with his wife, who in a 
few minutes also appeared, and by certain signs and 
sympathies known only to females, calmed the stran- 
ger's fears, and induced her to enter their lowly abode. 
Venison was instantly prepared for supper, and Mrs. 
M'Dougal, though stilL alarmed at the novelty of her 
situation, found the viands delicious, and had rarely, 
if ever, partaken of so savoury a meal. Aware that 
she was wearied, the Indian removed fiom their place 
near the roof two beautiful deerskins, and by stretch- 
ing and fixing them across, divided the wigwam info 
two compartments. Mats were also spread in both, 
and next, the stranger was given to understand that 
the forther dormitoiy was expressly intended for her 
acoommodathm. But here again her courage foiled 
her, and to the most pirening entreatiei she replied by 
iigns •• well •• sh« could, that she would prefer to ait 
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and sleep by the fire. This detenxiiDation seemed to 
puzzle the Indian and his squaw sadly j of\en they 
looked at one another, and conversed soAly in their 
own language, and at last the red took the white wo- 
man by the hand, led her -to her couch, and became 
her bed-fellow. In the morning she awoke greatly 
refreshed, and was anxious to depart without farther 
delay ; but this the Indian would on no account per- 
mit. Breakfast was prepared— another savoary and 
well cooked meal — ^and then the Indian accompanied 
his guest and conducted her to the very spot where 
the cattle were grazing. These he kindly drove from 
the wood, on the verge of which Mrs. M'Dougal des- 
cried her husband running about every where, hal- 
looing, and seeking for her in a state of absolute dis- 
traction. Great was his joy, and great his gratitude 
to her Indian benefactor, who was invited to the house 
and treated to the best the larder afibrded, and pre- 
sented on his departure with a suit of clothes. 

In about three days he returned, and endeavored 
by every wile to induce Mr. M'Dougal to follow him 
into the forest. But this invitation the other positively 
declined, and the poor Indian went on his way obvi- 
ously grieved and disappointed. But again he return- 
ed, and though words were wanting, renewed his en- 
treaties, but still vainly and without efiect ; and then 
as a last desperate eflbrt, he hit upon an expedient 
which none save an Indian hunter would have thought 
of. Mrs. M'Dougal had a nUl'sIing only a few months 
old — a fact the Indian failed not to notice — and after 
his pantomimic eloquence had been completely thrown 
away, he approached the cradle, seized the child, and 
darted out of the house with the speed of an antelope. 
The alarmed parents instantly followed, supplicating 
and imprecating at the top of their voices ; but the 
Indian*s resolves were fixed as fate ; and away he 
went, slow enough to encourage his pursuers, but still 
in the van by a good many paces, and fiir enough 
ahead to achieve the secret purpose he had formed — 
ike the parent bird skimming the ground, when she 
wishes to wile the enemy from her nest Again and 
again, Mr. M'Dougal wished to continue the chase 
alone; but maternal anxiety baffled every remon- 
strance, and this anxiety was if possible increased 
when she saw the painted savage enter the wood, and 
steer, as she thought, his cx>urse towards his own ca- 
bin in the heart of the wild. The Indian, however, 
was in no hurry ; occasionally he cast a glance behind, 
poised the child almost like a feather, threaded his 
way with admirable dexterity, and kept the swaddling 
clothes so closely -drawn around it, that not even the 
winds of heaven were permitted to visit it too rough- 
ly. It is, of course, needless to go into all the details 
of this singular journey, farther than to say, that the 
Indian at last called a halt on the margin of a veiy 
beautiful prairie, teeming with the richest vegetation, 
and extending to several thousand acres. In a mo- 
ment the child was restored to its parents, who, won> 
dering what so strange a proceeding could mean, stood 
for some minutes panting for breath, and eyeing one 
another in silent and speechless astonishment The 
Indian, on the other hand, appeared oveqoyed at the 
sscoeM of his manoeuvre, and never did a human be- 



ing frisk about and gesticulate with greater animation. 
We have read or heard of a professor of signs, and 
supposing such a character were wanted, the selection 
could not, or at least should not, be a matter of difii- 
culty, so long as even a remnant remains of the abo- 
rigines of North America. All travellers agree in de- 
scribing their gestures as highly dignified, eloquent, 
and intelligent ; and we have the authority of Mr. 
M'Dougal for saying, that the hero of the present strict- 
ly authentic tale, proved himself to be a perfect mas- 
ter of the art The restoration of the child, the beauty 
and wide extent of the prairie, and various other cir- 
cumstances combined, flashed across our countryman's 
mind, operating conviction where jealousy and dis- 
trust had lurked before; and as the Indian stood be- 
fore him, his eyes beaming with benevolence and in- 
telligence, his arms extended, and, along with his bodjr, 
thrown into the most varied and speaking attitudes, 
he became more and more satisfied that his speech, if 
given in broken English, would have run very nearly 
as follows :— ** You doubt Indian ; you think him trea- 
cherous; you think him wish to steal the child. No, 
no; Indian has tribe and child of his own; Indian 
knew you long ago ; knew you when you first came, 
and saw you when you not see Indian ; saw you poor 
but hard-working man ; some white men bad, and hurt 
Indian ; you not'bad ; hurt no one, but work hard fi>c 
your wife and child ; saw you choose bad place ; In- 
dian pitied you ; never make rich there ; saw your 
cattle far in forest ; thought you come catch them ; 
you not come ; your wife come ; Indian find her fiunt 
and weary ; Indian take her home; fear go in ; think 
Indian kill and eat her ; no, ne ; Indian lead her back ; 
Indian m^t you ; very sad, then very glad to see her ; 
you kind to Indian ; give him mea^, drink, and better 
clothes than your own ; Indian grateful ; wish you to 
come here ; not come ; Indian go again ; not come ; 
Indian very serry ; take the child ; not run fast ; know 
you would follow child. Look round ! plenty ground — 
rich, rich ; Indian love the deer, and the birds and 
beasts of the field ; the chase make him strong ; his 
father loved the chase ; if Indian farm, Indian farm 
here ; look round ! plenty of ground — rich, rich ; umny, 
many cattle feed here ; trees not many on that side ; 
make road in less than half a moon ; Indians help you ; 
come, come — Indian your friend — oome, live^here." 
Mr. M'Dougal in a trice examined the soil, and imme- 
diately saw the propriety of the advice given by the 
untutored, but by no means unintelligent or unobserv- 
ing savage^if savage, in deference to custom, he must 
still be called. By a sort of tacit agreement a day 
was fixed for the removal of the materials of our coun- 
tryman's cabin, goodst &nd chattels ; and the Indian, 
true to his word, brought a detachment of his tribe to 
assist in one of the most romantio " flittings" that ever 
was undertaken, whether in the new or old world. 
In a few days a roomy loghouse was fashioned, and a 
garden formed in a convenient section of the beauti- 
ful prairie, from which the smoke was seen curling^ 
and the woodpecker heard tapping^t no great diatanoe. 
Mr. M'Dougal was gready pleased with the change s 
and no wonder, seeing that he oould almost bowt of a 
body guard, as bold as tl^ bowami ot R^Un Hood. 



HOME. 



Hif Indian friend speedily became a wrt of foster- 
brother, and bis tribe as £itlhful as the most attached 
tail of giliiea that ever surrounded a Highland chief- 
tain. Even the stupid kine lowed on finding them- 
selves suddenly transpcA'ted to a boundless range of 
the richest pasture, and, up te the date of the last ad- 
vices, were improving rapidly in condition, and in- 
creasing in numbers. The little garden was smUing 
like a rofe in the desert ; grass, over-abundant, gra- 
dually giving way to thriving crops ; and the kine lo 
well satisfied with their ^o^^, that herds and inclosures 
were alike unneeded to keep them from the corn. — 
The Indians continued friendly and faithful, occasion- 
ally bringing presents of venison and other game, and 
were aniformly rewarded from the stores of a dairy 
overflowing with milk, butter, and cheese. Attached 
as the red man was to his own mode of life, he was 
at length induced, with his wife, to form part of the 
establishment in the capacity of grieve or head shep- 
herd — a duty he undertook the more cheerfully, os it 
stUl leA him opportunities of meeting and communing 
with his friends, and reconnoitring the antlered deni* 
xena of the forest Let us hope, therefore, that no un- 



toward accident will occur to mar this beautiful pic 
ture of sylvan life; that the M'Dougal colony will 
wax stronger and stronger, till every section of the 
prairie is fiirced to yield tribute to the spade and the 
plough ; and that future generations of the clan will 
be able to say for themselves, and impress upon their 
children — • 



" Happy the man whose highest care 

A few paternal acres bound ; 
Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground. 

Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread, 

'Whose flocks supply him with attire.; 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 
In winter fire. 



Thus let me live unseen, unknovni. 

Thus nnlamented let me die ; 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tel where I lie!" 



HOME 



BT HISS CATHARINE H. WATKRHAN 



I I.ANGUISH for my home, my home ; 

Kind mother, call me back ; 
My sicken'd heart will leap to see 

My childhood's sunny track. 
My wearied feet have strayed afar. 

That loved with thee to roam ; 
The earth is but a wilderness — 

Then, mother, call me home. 

AIone^T watch the silver stars 

Upon the summer sky. 
And tkncy, in Iheir holy light, 

I see thy ^ntle eye ; 
And to my bosom's inmost depths, 

Some secret whisperings come, 
To tell m« of the loving hearts 

That glad mine early home. 



Mother, loved mother, like the dove 

That sought the holy ark, 
I bring to that lone resting place, 
• A time-worn, weary bark. 
It tempts no more the wavos of life, 

A wreck upon its loam ; 
Shattered and frail, it turns to thee— 

Then, mother, call me home. 

Thick thronging memories crowd my heart. 

And every gleam that's cast 
Upon it now, is but the light 

I borrow from the past. 
In vain — in vain I seek for peace 

Beneath God's bright blue dome, ^ 
Its angel form is bat with thee— O^LC 

Then, mother, call me home. 
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A NEW COMIC SONG, NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. 
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In Turkey there UtM such a mighty Bashaw, That what 
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win his fair daughter, and make her his wife. 



Jump high, jump low! 
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jumping we go. 
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The rivals aill mety such a rum looking Uirougf 
pf all Iclndreds and tongaes« some short and some long | 
• Borne had shoes w^ith corlc solesf and some channel pnmps^ 
To try the effect of their ifronderfnl Jumps X 
fMong the guests was a German, VON BARON BOHMBIG« 
Who in Holland had purchased his shoes for this rig. 
Which in speed should outvie even Bfercury^a ivlngs« 
And of Indian ruhfeer were madCf and irith springs* 

Jump high, dtoct 

iir. 

The day being flx'd« to the palace thejr hied, 

"Where this mighty Bashaw their fate should decide ) 

Bach used his endeavor the lady to earn, 

Mwtt the BARON, who thought that he'd have the last tuni| 

So having now laced Mynheer's patent shoes on, 

And fancied the prize he had already w^on. 

He Just gave a spring, to put thcn& to proof. 

And away went the Baron, right hang through the roo% 

Jump high, «^g[e 
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TV. 

The folks all amaxed ran Into the street* 

"Where they saw the poor haron eome do^vn on his feet« 

But the sprlnf^s were so strong, that In two or three falls 

He was carried Jnst ten tlnies as high as BU Paul's* 

The haron not liking this Jampeting herth. 

Cursed the Dutch and their shoes as he oanie down to earthy 

And he eall*d out for aid with stentorian mlght« 

But houne'd up again, and went clean out of sight* 

Jiunp high, Ste* 
V. 
He no^w had heconte such an aerial sprite. 
That he did not reach Turkey until the next night. 
And though daily the people nvere gasing to seek. 
He appeared not again for more than a week t 
The next time he cantc down, poor haron Bohn&hlg, 
His body -was stilly and without hat or wig. 
The ero-ws of his face had begun to n&ake earr'on. 
And the people all said that can't be the baron*" 

Jump high, Ac* 
VI* 
IVhen philosophers -wish to examine the moon. 
They use the poor baron instead of balloon | 
And strange though the tale is, the Turks they do say, 
Bis skeleton's Jumping to this >ery day* 
Should the -weather prove JU&e, and the sky irery elear^ 
If you go you may see hint con&e do-wn once a year) 
And believe it or not, for prove It 1 can, 
Twms tUs that gave rise to the flying Dutchman* 

Juntp high^ Ae« 



MUSIC. 



BT C. M. F. Dims. 



TflXRi'8 music in the morning's breath, the soft and 

balmy air, 
Which plays with gentleness upon the forehead dark 

with care ; 
There's music in the vesper's voice, where slowly 

fades the light. 
And in the solemn stillness of the holy hour of night. 

There's music in the thrilliog laugh of cheerful in- 
fancy, 

Which bursts from iis enraptured heart, engaged in 
joyous glee ; 

There's muiic, melting, soA and sweet— breathed by 
a~kind friend's voice, 

Whose words fall soothing on the ear, and make the 
heart rejoice. 

There's music in the voice that speaks the vows of 

ardent love,- 
Whose accents would not soil the lips of holy saints 

above^ 
Those deep, impassioned, thrilling tones which tell of 

rapture's height, 
And ftll the young and bounding heart with infinite 

dislight. 

There's music in the mother's mourn, though it be 
sad and wild. 

When bending o'er the lifeless form of her own first- 
born child: 



There's musics vthen the spirit, bowed beneath afflic- 
tion's rod, 

Submissively pours forth its prayers before the throne 
of God. 

There's mu«ic in the wild wind's rush, and in the 
raging storm, 

When the spirit of the tempest shows his dark and 
awful form ; 

There's music in the thuuder-clap, and in the dread- 
ful crash. 

Which shows the desolation of the viVid light'niog's 
flash. 

There's music in the breexe that sighs upon the lone- 

ly shore, 
And still more deep-toned music in the troubled 

ocean's roar ; 
There's music in the worlds that roll in silence 

thfough the sky — 
*< Unwritten" though that muiic be, 'tis sweetest 

melody. 

There's music when \he good man is about to meet 

his fate. 
To find the full fruition of a fiur more blissfVxl state; . 
Tis music such as earth ne*er heard«-the high, the 

swelling hymn^ 
Which stirs the harp, and tunes the Totce of holy 

cherubim. 
)iartii»burg,Y«. Digitized by LjOOgle 
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THE ANNIVERSARY REGISTER: 

OR, 

MONTHLY CALENDAR OF AMERICAN CHRONOLOGY. 

EXHIBITING 

CORRECT DATES 

OF 

THE BIRTHS AND DEATHS OF EMINENT MEN, 

LAND AND SEA FIGHTS, TREATIES, EXTRAORDINARY AND MEMORABLE £V£NTS| AND 
OTHER MATTERS, CONNECTED WITH THE 

HISTORY OF AMERICA. 



SEPTEMBER. 



Deerfield and Hadley, Mass., attacked by the Indians. 

The public store of Gunpowder seized at Charlestown, Mass., by the British General Gage ; 

public tumults in consequence. 
D'Estaing with the French Fleet, captured British 50 gun ship Experiment, off* CharlestoB, 

S. C. 
Bom, at Cabot, Vt, Zcrah Col bum, the Calculating Boy. 
Died, at New York, aged 69, James Nicholson, Commodore in U. S. Navy. 
British Sloop of War Avon sunk in action, by U. S. Schooner Wasp. 
Fort Castine, on the Penobscot, Maine, taken by the British. 
Banks of New York and Maryland suspended Specie Payments. 
Constitution of Pennsylvania adopted. 
Bank of Pensylvania, Philadelphia, robbed of 163,821 dollars, by Thomas Cunningham, the 

Bank Porter, and Isaac Davis, a Carpenter. Nearly all the money regained. Patrick 

Lyon, the celebrated Blacksmith, arrested on suspicion of furnishing false keys, but re- 
covered 14,000 dollars daipages for false imprisonment 
Treaty between U. S. and Kickapoo Indians signed at Portage des Sioux. 
Treaty between U. S. and Chickasaw Indians. 
William Penn tried in England for having spoken at a Quaker Meeting. The jury, after 

being three times sent back by the Recorder, persisted In returning a verdict of Not 

Guillty. 
General Wolfe killed in Battle before Quebec. 

Definite Treaty of Peace signed at Paris between United States' of America and Great Britain. 
Sixth Attack of the Americans, under Commodore Preble, upon Tripoli. 
The Fortified Camp, near Charaplain, abandoned by the Americana to the British, under 

General Prevoet. 
U. S. Frigate Adams, 33 guns, blown up at Flampden, on the P<7nob8Cot; to prevent her falling 
I into the hands of the British. 

J Heindrich Hudson discovered the North River, N. Y., since called by his name. 
The First Church west of the Delaware, consecrated at Tinicum. A wooden building eroded 
I by the Swedes. 

1 First Meeting of American Congresa at Carpenters* Hall, Philadelphia— 52 Members pre- 
I sent. Delegates from Eleven Stales. 

The Intrepid U. S. Fire Ship, containing 100 barrels of powder and 150 Shells, exploded in 

the inner harbor of Tripoli by Capt. Somers, who, wiih 2 lieutenants and 10 men, were 

killed, with 200 of the enemy. 
Another Skirmish at Fort Erie. The British were driven into their intrenchments. 
Died, at Kittaning, Pa-, aged 89. Robert Orr, a distinguished Jurist. 
Died, in London, aged 80, George Clymer, the Inventor of the Columbian Printing Treat— 

formerly of Philadelphia. 
First Grand Lodge of Free Masons in Pennsylvania, held in Philadelphia, Benjamin FranUin 

Grand Master. 
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TIm Pu^io Ston* and Warehooiei. 70 mil of dhippidg, beiidw mall oni(lflnd*ve«e1aoQ the 

Btocka, many dwelling faousec and mills, deatroyed by the Britiih at Bedford and Dart- 
mouth. Man. They also carried off the public moniea, 300 oxen, and 10,000 aheepw 
Treaty or Peace signed between U. S. and Algiers. 
U. S. Brig Cnterprize, Captured British Brig of War Boxer. The American Commaiider* 

Burruwa. and British Commander, BIyihe, both killed. 
Treaty or Commerce and Peace between U- S. and Sweden. 
Died. a( Newport, R 1., J. H. Brouwere, a Painier and Sculptor. 
The Pilgnm Fathers. aUersiiflenng mRny reveises. finally left the shores of England. 
Ek>m, in ihe Dep^irtmoiti of Aiivergne, France, Gilbert Moitier Lafayette, a devoted Friiind to 

- American Liberty. 
Fort GriBwoltl Captured, and New London, Ct. Burnt, by the Briiiah, under Gen. Arnold. 
American Privateer Cungret-s captured British Sloop of War Savage, of 20 guns 
Skirmuh at Baiemanidwn, near Plaiisburg. N. Y. The Americans retired before the British. 
The Boaia of Britibh Ship Menelaus captured 2 large Sloops and a Schooner on the Cheift- 

peake. 
Montreal surrendered to the British, under Lord Amherst. , 
Died, at BoHion, Mass., aged 62, Jeremiah Grid ley, a Celebrated Lawyer. 
Sea Fighi off Cape lleuryt between British Fleet, under Graves, and French Fleet, under 

Ue GraHse. 
DreaiJfiit Elurricnne at (Charleston, S. C, and Savannah. Ga. 

The Citizens of Phitadelphia supplied with Water from the New Works at Fairmonnt 
Lafayette departed from America for the land of his birth, in the U. S. Frigate Brandywine* 

fitted for the occasion. 
St. Augustine. Florida, es ablitihed as a Spanish Colony, by Pedro Melendez. 40 yean piiot 

to thereitlement in Virginia. 
Many Quukers imprisoned and banished by the New Englanders, OD account of their Reli- 
gious Opinions. 
New Amsterdam surrendered by the Dutch to the English Commander, Sir Robert Nichols. 

The ciiy was hcncelorih termed New York. 
The French and Indians, under Baron Drcskau, defeated on Lake Geoige by the Eritiab^ V^ 

der Gi neral Johnston. 
Desperate Battle at Eutaw Springs, S. C The British defeated by the Americana under Geo. 

Greene. 
Died, aged 71, Dr. John Ewing, an eminent Divine and Mathematician. Bom in Maryland. 
Treaty between U. 8 and the Six Nations of Indians. 
Harvard University celebrated at Cambridge, Mass., the second Centennial Amdwetnif of 

its foundation. — 1300 Alumni and Guests dined together. 
The term of" United States" first applied to the American Confederacy. 
The Indians renewed iheir attacks upon j^ort Wayne, Indiana. 
The British Outposts, at Plattsbiirg. attacked by Capl. M'Glassin and 50 men. 
U S. Schooners Scorpion and Tigress captured by the British, near St Josephs. 
Briiifih Privateer Si-booner Fortune of War, captured by the Americans off Sspelo Bar. 
Died, at Albany, aged 73, General K Van Rennselnr,a celebrated Revolutionary Oflleer. 
Died, at Washington. D. C, aged 50, MarCia Van Ness, a dbsUnguished Philanthropie Lady. 

Bom in Maryland. 
Born, in Newington, Va., Carter Braxton, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Indepeft- 

dence.^ 
Col. Naihan* Allen, of the American Army, captured by the British before Montreal. 
British Frigates Richmond and Isis. 32 guns each, captured in the Chenpeake by the I 

Fleet, under Count D'E^ialng. , 

Treaty of Amity and Commerce between U. S. and Prussia. 
Violent Tempest on various parts of the American Coast. 
The whole of the British Fleet on Lake Erie, captured by the Anwrioaoik voder < 

Oliver H Perry. 
Died, at Philadelphia, aged 46^ Thomas Say, Natural Philoaopher. 
Died, at A Meant, Spain, G. B. Adams. U. 8. Consul for that place. 
Died, at Nashville, Tenn., aged 68, Willie Blount, Governor of TenneHe^lbr 10 yean. 
Lancaster, Mass , again ravaged by the Indians. 
Gen. Arnold defeated by the British on Lake Champlaio. 
Bom, in Berkeley Co., Va., Felix Grundy. Sutesman. 

Battle of Brandy wine. The Americatis defeated by the British, under Comwallif. 
French Frigate L'Aigle captured off the Delaware Capes by British Squadron. 
Running Fight, for six hours, on Lake Ontario, between British and American Squadvi 

The Britikh Admiral escaped by his superior sailing. 
British disembarked 8000 troops at North Point, Md., destined for the attack of Baltimora. 
The whole of the British Fleet on Lake Cbamplain, captured by the Americans, under Con- 

modore Maodonough. 
Battle of PlHttsburg.'N. Y. The British Army of 14.000 men, defeated ky Ike Amuieiitf 

4500, under Gen Macomb. 
Great Flood in James River, Va. 
Shock of an Rarthqnake felt in New Jersey. 
John Porter, the Burgess for Lower Norfolk, expelled firoB the Allinbly of VJlfUw** b** 

eause he was well afiected to the Quakers." , v^ ^ ^T ^ 
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The Stage of Fort Wayne» ladiane, reiwd by the trnTal of troopi under Geo. fy*wV?n TbM 

Indians retired wiih precipiiaiion. 
The British evacuated Plattsburgh, and retired to Chasjr, N. T. 
Battle of Norih Point, and Borobardment of Foft M^Henry, near Baltimore. The Britith dt> 

feated by the Americana, and (heir leader. General Ross, killed. 
Endicon's company of fclmigrants landed at Maasaehusetss. 

Born in Bucks County, Pa., Andrew Pickering, a celet>rated Revolulionary Officer. 
Battlo of Abraham's II fig his be- fore Quebec. The French defeated by the British, under 
General Wolfe, who was killed in the moment of victory. Montcalm, the FMnoh Ga* 
neral, and the seconds in rommand on both sides, also met their death. 
Bom, in Philadelphia, Caspar Wisiar, a dibiinguished Physician. 
Captain Linn, Thon)as Boyd, and 17 Pennsylvania Riflemen, murdered by IndianSy oo Iha 

Genessee river, N, Y. 
Treaty between Uniied States and Turkey signed at Constantinople. 
Died, at Detroit, aged 68. the Rev. Gabriel Richard, a French Catholic Frieat, of ezteotlTV 

learning. Elected Delegnie to Congress in 1823. 
fleinrich Hudson anchored fur the first time, at West Point, N. T. 
Born, at Philadelphia, William Bradford, an emineiit Jurist. 
Benjamin Franklin appointed Minister to France. 
The Americans repulsed by the British, under Colonel Brown, in an attack upon Angufla» 

Georgia. 
L'impeteauz, French 74 gun Ship, destroyed in Chesapeake Bay, by British Shipa Bellona 

and Belleisle. 
Died, on Staien Island, N. V., aged 81. Aaron Burr, a celebrated Revolutionary Officer* Statef* 

roan, and Jurist. He was third Vice President of the United Stalea. 
Americans under Washingion ev'aciiaie New York, which is entered by the British under 

Lord Howe and Sir William Howe. 
Bom, at Bordentown, N. J., James Fenimore Cooper, the Novelist 
British Expedition against Fort Bowyer, on Mobile Point, defeated by the Americans under 

Migor Lawrence. 
Died, at Lowell, Mass., aged 40. Warren Col burn, Mathematician. 
The Swedish Fort Cfissiroir. or New Amstel, now Newcastle, oo the Delaware, lurpriied bf 

the Dutch Governor Stuyvesanr. 
Earthquake in Canada and Nurthern States of America. 
British repulsed by the Americans in an attack upon Hsrlem Heights, New York. Colonel 

Knowlton (American) killed. 
Skirmish between American and British forces io Cheater ooimty. Pa. on the Lancaster road. 

Both parties dispersed by a violent storm. 
Intense darkness at noon-day at Quebec. 
The Pirates on Barataria Island captured by Commodore Patterson, with their whole fleet of 

cruisers and prices. 
Great Fire at Gloucester. Mass. Loss, 9100.000. 

Three Christian Missionaries condemned by the Superior Court of Georgia to four yean' itto 
prisonment and hard labor in the State Penitentiary, for residing in the Cherokee Te^ 
ritory without taking the oath ta support the laws and constitution of Georgia. 
Died, aged 81, Major Thomas Neville, one of the Boston Tea Party. 
Treaty between United States and Emperor of Morocco concluded for 50 years. 
Lord Baltimore demanded of William Penn all the land lying west of the river DelawaM^ 

and south of 40 degrees north latitude, as part of his Province of Maryland. 
William Bdmet, son of Bishop Burnet, took upon himself the government of New Yoik. 
Born, at Waterbury, Conn. Samuel Hopkins, D. D. and founder of a sect called Hopkinsiinfc 
St. Johns, Canada, besieged by the Americans under General Montgomery. 
Dreadful Storm oflT Newfoundland The British fleet, with a convoy of merchiuilmen ud 

the prisea captured from the French, suflbred severely. 
Bom, at Concord, N. H., Nathaniel Uszeltine Carter, Litterateur. 
The Convention for forming the Conatituiion of the U. S. reported the same ta tbe MTeitl 

Suttee. 
Date of Washington's Farewell Addresik 
The Americans under General Brown sortied, during a heavy rain, from Fort Ene, attacked 

the British camp, destroyed their batteries, and took 385 prisoners. 
Celebration of Second Centennial Anniversary of the Settlement of Boston, Mass. 
A great Slaughter of Emigrants, by the Indians, at Deerfield, Mass. 

The British defeated at the north end of Lake George by the Americans, who took 300 pri- 
soners, and released 100 Americans. 
The Congress of the U. S. suddenly adjourned from Philadelphia to Lancaster in the nighf» 

and afierwards to Yorkiown. Pa. on account of the approach ol the British. 
The siege of Augusta, Georgia, by the Americans, raised in consequence of the arrival of 

additional aid to the enemy. 
American Privateer Dedolus captured by the British Ship of War Niemen,oirthe DelnwMti 
Died, at Richmond, Va., George Hay. an eminent Jurist. 
Preaideot Jackson gave notice of hia determination to remoTe the Public Depeeiles fiumtbii 

Bank of the United Slates, and place them in the Stale Banks. 
The Boundary Line settled between New Anwteidam (pww New York) «m1 Mow fUwo. 
U.S. Brig Leiiogton captured by « British CuUecolfaiMawfovoe. / v^^^i^ 
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Battle at Bemis' Height!, or Stillwater, N. Y^ between BritiBh and Americana. Both aidea 

claimed the victory. 
Born, at Newborn. N. C William Gaaton, L. L. D. 

British Frigate Levant, 32 guns, blew tip in action with American Privateer General Han- 
cock. 
American Privateer Brig Regent carried by the Boats of British Ship Forth, off Little Egg 

Harbor. 
Died, at Boston, May , Francis A. Matignan, D. D. and Litferatetir. 
Born, at Annapolis, Md., Charles Carioll, of Carrollton, a celebrated Statesman. 

Maryland adopted a New Constitution. 

Surprise and Massacre of American Troops under General Wayne, at Paoli, Pennsylvania. 

The Siege uf Fort Erie raised by the British, in consequence of their lo«ea on the 17th. 

Died. John U. Hubart, Episcopal Bishop of New York. 

Massacre of the Huguenot Colony at St. Johns, Florida, by the Spaniards under Melendez. 

Bam, in Devonshire, England, James Jackson, a distinguished Officer in the RevolutioDaiy 
War. 

Great Fire in New York. 1000 houses, including the Trinity and Lutheran Charches, Cha- 
rity School, &C. The city was then in possession of the British. 

U. S. Sloop of War Wasp captured British Brig Atalanta, off Madeira. 

Six Women and Two Men executed for Witchcraft, at Salem, Maas. One man dso pretfed 
to death for refusing to Plead. 

Born, at Boston, Mass , Samuel Adams, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

An Act passed by Congress to place the Seat of Government at Philadelphia for ten yeaitf, 
and aAer that period, permanently at Washington, D. C. 

Died, at Cheltenham, England, General William Lyman, an American ConsaL 

Died, at Georgetown, D. C , aged 87, Stephen Bloomer Balch, D. D. 

The Bowery Theatre, New York, destroyed by fire. 

Paul Jones captured the British Frigate Scrapie. 

Arrest of Major Andre, at Tarrytown, N. Y., by three American Militia men, Paulding, Van 
Wirt, and Williams. 

Definitive Treaty of Peace signed between U. S. of America and Great Britain. 

U. S. Frigate President captured the British Schooner Highflyer. 

William J. Duane, Secretary of the Treasury, having declined to sign the order for removing 
the Public Deposits, was removed from office. 

Fort Orange, on the Hudson, surrendered by the Dutch to the English, under General Cart- 
wright, who named it Albany, in honor of James, Duke of York and Albany. 

Born, in Fauquier Co., Va., John Marshall, Chief Justice of the United States, and Litterateur. 

Savannah, Georgia, in possession of the British, invested by the Americans and French. 

Riot at Providence, R. I. Four persons killed — others wounded. 

Died, at Delaware, Ohio, John W. Campbell, a distinguished Jurist. 

Columbus sailed from Cadiz on his Second Voyage of Discovery. 

Christiana, on the Delaware, surrendered by the Swedes to the Dutch, under Sluyvesant. 

Colonel Eihan Allen, with a party of soldiers, captured near Montreal by the British. 

Benedict Arnold, the Traitor, escaped on board the Vulture, British Sloop of War. 

Died, in Philadelphia, aged 73, Colonel William Bradford, a Revolutionary Officer, and a dis- 
tinguished Printer. 

Benjamin Franklin, Silas Deane, and Thomas Jefferson, appointed by Congress Commiaaiofi- 
ers to the Court of France^the first persons appointed by the U. S. as Miniaten Pleni- 
potentiary. 

Philadelphia taken possession by the British under Lord Howe. 

Skirmish at Charlotte Court House, Va., between Americana and British. 

British Ship Pandora captured the American Privateer Sloop Lively. 

Edmund Randolph commissioned as the first Attorney General of the U. S. 

Died, in New York, aged 56, George Frederick Cooke, a distinguished Tragedian. 

American Privateer Schooner Saratoga captured the British Brig Morgiana, off Surinam. 

The boats of a British Squadron captured and burnt in Fayal Roads the American Privateer 
Brig General Armstrong, aOer a desperate resistance. 

University of New York organised ; the Chancellor and Professors inaugurated. 

Died, at South Kingston, R. I., Elieha R. Potter, several years M. C, and 25 yean membet 
of R. I. General Assembly. 

The First Newspaper published in Rhode Island, (ihe R. I. Gazette,) by James Franklin. 

U. S Frigate Delaware compelled to strike her colors, having unfortunately grounded n«&r 
Philadelphia while firing on the British batteries. 

Died, at Charleston, S C, aged 76, William' Moultrie, a gallant Revolutionary Officer. 

Bom, at Plattsburg, N. Y., Lucretia Maria Davidson, a distinguished Poet 

The British evacuated Maiden, U. C , afler burning the Fort, Barracks, Navy Yard, Public 
Stores, &c. The Americans, under General Harrison, possessed themselves of the place. 

Americans defeated by the British at the battle of White Plains, N. Y. ^ 

Pennsylvania adopted a new Constitution. 

Died, at Long Island, aged 89, Dr. Cadwallader Colden, Physician and Litterateur. 

Detroit evacuated by the British, who destroyed the Fort, &c 

Action between U. S. and British Squadrons on Lake Ontario— the latter returned to port 
I Dreadful Fire at New Orleana 
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U. S. Frigate Raleigh nn ashore while engaging two British men of war, and was captured. 

Major Andre found guilty by a Court Martial of being found within the American Lines in 
disguise, and sentenced to be hanged as a Spy. 

Died, at Newbury port, Mass., aged 56, George Whitfield, the celebrated Preacher.^ 

Stonington, Connecticut, cannonaded by Ihe British Ship Rose. 

Colonel John While, of the Georgia Line, with his Servants and Six Volunteers, captured 
by stratagem 141 British troops, and took them to an American post, 25 miles distant 
He kindled large fires at night round the enemy's encampment on the Ogeechee river, 
near Savannah — they thought themselves surrounded by a superior force. He also cap- 
tured five vessels of war- 

Yorklown, Va., occupied by the British, under Lord Comwallis, invested by the American 
and French Armies. 

Battle between Americans and Indians at Miami Village. 

Treaty of Amity and Commerce between the French Directory and the United States. 

Died, at Wetherefield, Conn., aged 93, Stephen Mix Mitchell, L. L D., a distinguished States- 
man and Jurist. 



POETICAL PORTRAITS. 



BY ROBERT MACNISH, AUTHOR OF "THE ANATOMY OF DRUNKENNIBS," 
"THE PHILOSOPHY OF SLEEP," ETC. 



SHAKiPEARE. 

HiB was the wizard spell, 

The spirit to enchain : 
His grasp o*er Nature fell, 

Creation owned his reign. 

MILTON. 

His spirit was the home 

Of aspirations high! 
A Temple, whose huge dome 

Was hidden in the sky. 

THOMSON. 

The Seasons as they roll 
Shall bear thy name along ; 

And graven on the soul 
Of Nature, live thy song. 

GRAY. 

Soaring on pinions proud. 
The lightnings of his eye 

Scar the black thunder-cloud. 
He paasee swiftly by. 

BORNB. 

He seized his country's lyre. 
With ardent grasp and strong; 

And made his soul of fire 
Dissolve itself in song. 

BOUTHEY. 

Where NecromaBcy flings 
O'er Eastern lands her spell» 

Sustained on Fable's wings, 
His spirit loves to dwell. 

COI BRIDGE. 

Magician, whose dread spell. 
Working in pale moonlight. 

From Superstition's cell 
Invokes each satellite ! 

WORDSWORTH. 

He hung his harp upon 
Philosophy's pure shrine ; 

And, placed by Nature's throne. 
Composed each placid lin«k 



CAMPBELL. 

With all that Nature's fire 

Can lend to polished Art, 
He strikes his graceful lyre 

To thrill or warm the heart 

SCOTT. 

He sings, and lo ! Romance 
Starts from its mouldering um. 

While Chivalry's bright lanoe 
And nodding plumes return. 

WILSON. 

His strain, like holy hymn, 

Upon the ear doth float. 
Or voice of Cherubim 

In mountain vale remote. 

BEMANS. 

To bid the big tear start - 
Unchallenged from its shrine 

And thrill the quivering heart 
With pity's voice, are thine. 

8BELLEY. 

A solitary rock 

In a far distant sea. 
Rent by the thunder's shock, 

An emblem stands of thee ! 

HOGO. 

Clothed in the rainbow's beam, 
'Mid strath and pastoral glen. 

He sees the Fairies' gleam 
Far from the haunts of men. 

BYRON. 

Black clouds his forehead bound. 
And at his feet were flowers : 

Mirth, Madness, Magic found 
In him their keenest powers. 

MOORE. 

Crowned with perennial flowers. 

By Wit and Genius wove. 
He wanders through the bowers 

Of Fancy and of p^«v^^^T^ 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOK 



CLEMENT FALCONER: Oft, THE MEMOIRS OF A YOUNG WHIG. 7V*o Volumu. N. HiiAaAn. 

Baliiroore. 

•• Clement Falconer" m a political novel, and ihe emanation of a violent partiian ; the memben of the 
Tarioua circles in the great arena of poliiics are introduced under names which scarcely conatitate an aliai; 
and the great eiccutive, the kitchen cabinet, and other leadprs of the democratic parly, are handled with 
unlimited severity. We have nothing to do with politira, and the litemry portion of the work demande hot 
little notice. It is pleasantly wrii:en, \%iih scarcely any preieniions to plot The heio goes to college,. falb 
in love, is elected to Congress, and. after one ic&iion's probation, during which he fights twoduela, he mairies 
the object of his love, and the book concludes. 

The author has not chosen to reveal his name. We have our suspicions that a distinguished lawyer, novelifl, 
and member of congress, on the shores of yie Potomac, knows something about its concoction; there is, occa- 
■jonaliy a dash of description worthy of his pen; vide the following, whibh is quite in his style, and well 
worthy our reader's attention. It eihibiis a picture of successful industry and perseverance of a cheering 
natOM 10 oar young friends who are not blessed with a large share of the aurum potabiU, 

Mr. Crabbe entered his office late one evening, af>er having passed from the grave to the gay, in his oanal 
Banner at the table of a friend, and throwing himself mto his own chair, *' Clem," said he, " lay aside that 
book, and let us talk." And the volume being deposited on the table, he continued : *' I have turned out of 
my office a number of very clover, and a few very disiiaguished men, and whether you are to go in advance 
of your predene»M>r8, or to fail tiehind ihom, must depend, in some measure, upon nature to be sure, but 
mainly upon yourself. I was sitting in this place one morning in the fall of the year, when in stepped a long, 
lank, limber young Yankee. His cane was thrown over his shoulder, from which depended down bis back 
a bandana handkerchief, containing all the worldly goods and clothes he possessed besides those be bad on. 
He wore a slouched beaver, a thread bare ooat, linen pantaloons, and coarse shoes, and had travelled afoot 
lirom the mountains of New Hampshire, on his way to the west. But it had occurred to him that momiiig, 
as he said, that before he arrived in the new ^^tales, he would like to study the law, and requested permission 
to begin his studies forthwith, in my office, desiring me to state, at the srilne time, what was the costomaiy 
atudent*s fee in these parts. Somewhat startled at the apparition^ I had thooghta at fiiat of not receivinic him; 
but there was soaMthing in the quiet determination of his eye, and the conlident boaiitass air with which he 
threw down his bundle, and opened the subject of his wishes, and still more in* the hardy enterprise and finn- 
ness of purpose implied in the whole conduct of the young man, that pleased me exceedingly, and I told him 
that he was welcome to the use of my books, and to such aid as I could afford him in the prosecatioo of his 
■tudies. That my charge for those young gentlemen who were able to pay me conveniently, was ooe hon- 
dred dollars per annum; but those who could not aflurd this eipenditure, I willingly received without chaige. 
He replied that he had no money, and could only say, that after he should be qualified to practiae, and had 
got into business, which he hoped he would not be long in doing, he would remit my fee from the west 
He set in accordingly, paying his board, and providing himself with clothing, by taking a class of yonng meo, 
to whom he gave instruction at nights, in Latin and Greek, and was never absent from the office one day for 
three years, at which time he was admitted to the bar. He now again took up his cane ami bniidle, con- 
tinued his tramp over the mountains, and sat himself down in the then territoiy of Indiana, whence he re- 
mitted me, in small suras, from time to time, the whole amount of my fee. I wrote to him, declaring thai I 
was unwilling to receive his money, and hoping that he would consider me satisfied; but he insisted upon 
paying me every farthing. And that man is now a senator in Congrem from the weat, building up a well' 
earned fame among the Amphyctyons of the Union." 



NARRATIVE OF ARTHUR GORDON PYM, of Nantucket. Crmpnnng ike Detedt of a Mutiny md 
tUrociou* butchery on board the American brig Qrampue, on her way to the South aeaSt in the month tfJune, 
1827. With an Account of the recapture of the vessd by the eurvivera; their ehipwreck and eubeejuent horri' 
Ue Suf cringe from Famine ; their Dettverance by meane of the British schooner Jane Quy ,* the br^f Cruiae 
of this latter vessel in the Antarctic Ocean ; her Capture, and the Maesacre of her Crew, among a group qf 
islands, in the eighty fourth paraUtl of fouthem latitude: together wiJi the incredible Adventures and Dieeo- 
veries, SiiU farther South, to which that distressing calamity gave rise, -New York. Harper and Brotheia. , 

An Indian warrior pursuing a flying lory, seized his foe by the tail of his peruke» and drew hii scalpiitg 
knife for the purpose of consummating his victory, but the artificial head-covering of the British soldier came 
off in the suuggle, and the bald-headed owner ran away unhurt, leaving the surprised Indian in pomemion 
of the easily 'acquired trophy. Afler gaxing at the^ singular and apparently unnatural formation, he dashed it 
to the ground in diedaio, and ^ietly eiclaimed •• A d — d lie !" We find ounelvee in the same predicament 
with the ^ai nm e hefon na; w ioMgioad, from varioua discrepanoiea and other erran diaooverad in a 
CMnl fflanoa, iufieiMit ate to eoiniiiM 01 of the fruity oonrtnictioQ and po^ 
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with a proper subject for our critical acalpiDg-knife — but a Bteady perusal of the whole hook compelled as to 
throw it away in contempt, with an exclamation Tery similar to the natural phrase of the Indian. A more 
impodent attempt at humbugging the public has never been exercised ; the voyages of Gulliver were politi- 
cally satirical, and the adventures of Mudchauaen, the acknowledged caricature of a celebrated traveller. 
Siiidbad the sailor, Peter Wilkins, and Moore's Utopia, are confeaedly works of imagination; but Arihiu 
Gordon Pym put« forth a series of travels outraging possibility, and coolly requires his insulted readers to 
believe his ipse dixit, although he confesses that the early portions of his precious effusion were published in 
the Southern Literary Messenger as a story written by the editor, Mr. Foe, because he believed that th« 
public at large would pronounce his adventures to be " an impudent fiction." Mr. Poe, if not the author of 
Pym*sbook, is at least responsible for its publication, for it is stated in the preface that Mr. Poe assured tho 
iDthor that the shrewdness and common sense of the public would give it a ciiance of being receive4.as truth. 
We regret to find Mr. Pog's name in connexion with such a mass of ignorance «nd eflroniery. 

The title of the work serves a? a full index of the contents. The " incredible adventures and disa>veriea" 
in the Antarctic ocean conclude somewhat abruptly; the surviving voyageurs, Pyra and a half breed Indian* 
are left, madly careering, in a frail bark canoe, in a strong current, running due south, in the immediate 
vicinity of the Pole — volcanoes bursting from the " nTilky depths of the ocean," showers of white a»hes cover* 
iog the boat and its inmates, and a limitless cataract " rolling tilently into the sea from some immense rampart 
in the heavens, whose summit was utterly lost in the dimness and the distance." Two or three of the final 
chapters are supposed to be mislaid ; therefore, we have no account of the escape of Arthur Gordon Pym 
fiom the irresistible embraces of the cataract to his snuggery at New York. 

There is nothing original in the description of the newly discovered islands in the Antarctic sea, unlesa 
we except the scene wherein a few ambushed savages precipitate more than a miUion twu of soft rock froia 
the hill side, by merely pulling at a few strong cords- of grape vine attached to some stakes driven in tho 
ground. The shipwreck is unnecessarily horrible — a rapid succession of improbebtiities destroys the interest 
of the reader, and the writer's evident ignorance in all nautical matters forbids the possibility of beliefl We 
are told that when his boat, sloop-rigged, carrying a mainsail and jib, lost her mast close off by the board, he 
boomed along before the wind, under the jib, and shipping seas over the counter! A cabin boy of a month's 
standing would have been ashamed of such a phrase ! Then, we hear of a ship sailing over a boat in a gale 
of wind, and hooking one of the boatmen by a copper bolt in her bottom — the said bolt having gone ihroogfa 
tfae beck part of the neck, between two sinews, and out just below the right ear! The body was discovered 
by the mate of the bhip, when the veael gave an immense lurch to windward! and was eventually obtained 
after several ineffectual efforts, daring the lurches of the ship-— and, notwithstanding its long immeision and 
pteuUar transfixion, was restored to life, and proved to be the hero of the tale, Arthur Gordon Pym. 

The mutiny is rather a common place mutiny; but Pym's secretion in the hold is a matter of positive impro* 
bability. No Yankee captain of a whaler ever packed his oil casks in such a carelees manner as described 
by the veracioiis A. G. P., who, by the way, sleeps a nap of three days and three nights duration, '^ at the very 

The annejced description of the river waters of the Antarctic isles is a fair specimen of the ootiageooi 
I which " the shrewdaess and good sense of the public" are required to believe. 



At every step we took inland the conviction forced itself upon us that we were in a country difTering 

enentially from any hitherto visited by civilized men. We saw nothing with which we had been formerly 

conversant. The trees resembled no growth of either the torrid, the temperate, or the northern frigid mnt9^ 

and were altogether unlike those of the lower southern latitudes we had already traversed. The very rocki 

iren novel in their mass, their color and their stratification; and the streams themselves, utterly incredible 

IS it may appear, had so little in common with those of other climates, that we were scrupulous of tasting 

them, and, indeed, had difiiculty in bringing ounelves to believe that their qualities were purely those of 

nature. At a small brook which crossed our path (the first we had reached) Too-wit and his attendants halted 

to diink. On account of the singular character of the water, we refused to taste it, supposing it to be polloted; 

md it was not antil some time afterward we came to understand that such was the appearance of the streaoi 

IhiOQghout the iwhole group. I am at a loss to give a distinct idea of the nature of this liquid, and cannot 

^ so without many words. Although it flowed with rapidity in all declivities where eommon water would 

^ so, yet never, except when falling in a cascade, had it the customary appearance of limpidity. It was, 

Mvertheless, in point of fact, as perfectly limpid as any limestone water in existence, the difference being 

only in appearance. At first sight, and especially in cases where little declivity was found, it bpre resesa- 

l^luKe, as regards consistency, to a thick infusion of gum Arabic in common water. * But this was only the 

least remarkable of its extraordinary qualities. It was not coloiless, nor was it of any one uniform coloi^ 

pwsenting to the eye, as it flowed, every possible shade of purple, like the hues of a changeable silk. This 

Variation in shade was produced in a manner which excited as profound astonishment in the minds of our 

I»fty as the mirror had done in the case of Too wit. Upon collecting a basinful and allowing it to settle 

thoroughly, we perceived that the whole mass of liquid was made up of a number of distmct veins, each of • 

distinct hue ; that these veins did not commingle ; and that their cohesion was perfect in regard to their own 

particles among themselves, and imperfect in regard to neighboring veins. Upon passing the blade of a knife 

athwart the veins, the water closed over it immediately, as with us, and also, in withdrawing it. all traces of 

the passage of the knife were instantly obliterated. If, however, the blade was passed down accurately 

^tween two veins, a perfect separation was effected, which the power of cohesion did not immediately rectify. 

^ phenomeai of thia water fbrmed the fint definite link in that ytM chain of apparent mifaelei with wMih 
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•KETCH OF THE POETICAL CHARACTER, and (wcidentallt) OF AUrHORSHIP IN GENERAL. 
By Samuel F. Glenn. Washington. W. Pitcher. 

The «bove is the title of a Lcctnre, read before a Literary and Debating Society, and eince published in 
pamphlet form, of some sixteen pages. From the title which the pamphlet bears, we were led to expect a 
brief but graphic delineation and portraiture of the most striking characteristics of Poets and Authors of all 
kinds en matte. But as we have been greatly disappointed in our anticipations, by a farther acquaintance 
with its contents, which furnish us with a most singular and heterogeneous combination of ideas, either par- 
tially or wholly inapplicable to the subject, and in which we can trace neither description, relation, argument, 
nor connection, we will examine a few ijasseges for the satisfaction of others. 

In his pre&tory remarks, Mr. G. observes that " the subject and its connexions prevent bis being diflTasiye.*' 
This would have been well said, had he told it to an audience who bad read only the writings of one man, 
(Mr. G.'s, ibr Instance,) but it is very inappropriate to publish such a sentence to an audience fimt, and then 
to the world, who, with one broad sweep of the memory, can gather into its remembrance the names of 
Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, Byron, Scott, and a host of others, to say nothing of the classic authors, and who 
could not avoid detecting its falsity. What subject is more difiuscd and varied for an imaginative pen, than 
the one selected by Mr. G. 7 It combines all the variety of character, habits, feelings, fortunes, and fame, and 
yet he would pronounce it a barren subject! However, we will proceed in our investigation, and see whe- 
ther our author has left it as he found it. The first grand principle or self-evident truth, from which he 
branches out, is this " T?te mind find t more real enjoyment in communion toith iitdf, or, toiik other kindred mindt, 
than inaUthe adulaUon which man can offer.'* In this hard wrought sentence, he very aptly « aims at nothing 
and hits it." The author will admit, upon a second thought, that he has eommitted a most flagrant metaphysical 
error in this sentence, which not only asserts a thing but denies it at the same time. The mind can fonn no 
comparison between "communion with kindred minds," and the act of receiving or giving *' advlationt* for th^ 
both imply one and the same thing. Therefore, the literal meaning of the sentence as it now stands, if it has 
any meaning, is this : The mind finds more real enjoyment in communion with itself or with kindred minds, 
than it can in communion with itte{f or with kindred minds ! 

''The inductive lessons to authorship, discover the interpolator in the gardens of Truth and Fancy, and 
many are left without even the shadow of a great name. Magni nominit umbra I ! .'" 

*< Guns,drum9, trumpets, blunderbuss and thunder!" what a sentence to be distilled from his "alembic of 
sweets!" We are not in the habit of offering rewards, but, under present circumstances, we feel justified, for 
the purpose of advancing the interests of English literature, in offering a reward of $5,000. to any nation 
under heaven (Arabs and Esquimaux excluded,) that can solve the meaning of the above sentence. And in 
submitting it to their tribunal, wo shall dismiss it altogether from our own mind, and proceed to the examiimtion 
of some more (principUtt) He next quotes some silly capers of Mrs. Butler, such as flourishing her father's 
■word out of the carriage window as it passed through the streets of Philadelphia, etc. etc , and adds, " why 
should I refuse her the dignity of quotation? to strengthen my argument, viz. that the evanescence of the spuit 
must have vent either by flourishing the ' inky fluid,' or * playing romance in real life.' " We can find no lan- 
guage adequate to express the meaning of this sentence unlets we call il jaw»hreaker ! « Evamtoence of the 
spirit!" We rather suspect the author is endeavoring to introduce a system to have the mind evaporate and 
oondens eaccording to the state of feeling, this hot weather; if so, we wish him all success — but if it be 
through ignorance that he confounds evanescence with effervtscencCf we advise him, before he takes another 
JUghly tour, to tarry at Jericho a little longer. 

Here comes something clothed in italics, which we suppose indicates a great concentration of argument, or 
at least condensation of thought, else, why should it be distinguished from the other type. Writers generally 
clothe their best thoughts in italics, in order to attract the mind and draw the attention to those points more 
than others; it is so in this case we suppose, so we will endeavor so show the author that he has not failed 
in this object at least " Genius has not more faults than others^ hut the eminence on u^ich the is placed wudU* 
her Uue lights shine more vivid, ajtd were they as pure as crystal the HiCRoeric e^e of selfish malevolence will 
discern blemishes'* As the showman said when exhibiting the ribbed-nose baboon, " This a rare specimen 
of the kind." We have heard of genius " getting blue" occasionally, and being sometimes troubled with the 
" blue devils," but these '* blue lights of genius" form a new phrase in our idiomatic vocabnlaiy, but we 
welcome it to the science of letters and cheerfully give full credit to its discoverer. Microapie is a word that 
'We are unwilling to place in our vocabulary along side of " the Uue lights of Genius** for various reasons, 
one of which is, it 7ms no meaning i another is, we have a word to which this bears an aii of similarity that 
is full of cxptessivo meaning — these ore two good reasons, and for two good reasons a man may commit 
suicide, therefore we reject the word. Again, the idea of forming a comparison between genius or mind and a 
" crystal" is as ridiculous as it is absurd. No rule of criticism will justify such comparison. 

Tangible and intangible objects when brought together in forming a comparison, must not clash either in 
harmony or sense. But in this comparison we find the harshest grating that the mind can bear, and yet derive 
no sense from it whatever. We assert that the author has sacrificed all sense and all harmony to the foolish 
whim of a corrupt and unrestrained imagination. Let us transfer it to canvas and see what kind of a pietuTe 
it presents. Genius silting on an eminence— her lights streaming from her in every directioihvaod like those 
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in Mtcbeth barning Nut /—pure as cryital--awft7 in the distaoce we see a microbe eye, watching with 
all the alertness of an Argus until it detects the " faults of genius," when it approaches and lays them at her feet 
for oonre'ction! All this strange figure of real and fictitious, tangible and intangible, material and immaterial, 
relate to the manner in which the mind shows itself in its actions and how the world is prone to detect its 
errors. Such bombastic and unmeaning eipressions show plainly that the author had some idea in his mind that 
itrucic him as a forcible truth, and being deceived with it himself he undertook to array it in a language that 
could not fail to convince by its strength and verbosity. But we assure the author he has failed, and the 
lentence on which he placed to much hope, has left the idea uestliog in his own mind, while the reader 
remains in darkness and conjecture, his mind unsatisfied and his taste disgusted. 

The author vents a great deal of spleen against the idea of an acquired or scholastic education, and says " the 
mind exudes its natuml strength in acquiring knowledge,'* but still he cannot give up his ** classical partiali- 
ties." A very tender and beautiful sentence he thus introduces in support of his doctrine : " When nature 
tales genius hy the hand, the altoayt conducts herpupU to the tender and the beautiful, and by a shorter road than 
Iht learned languages:* " The tender and beautiful T a very soil, delicate sentiment, indeed ; we fear' it will 
not bear much handling. Here the author in his « vagary of genius," labors under the supposition (for it 
it evident he has no positive knowledge of it,) that the study of the ancient languages is merely a " road to 
the tender and beautiful," and because it is such a long road it is best not to travel it, but let nature direct 
a shorter course. 

We opine the road is so long that the author aever saw either end of it, notwithstanding his " classical 
partialitiee." The study of the languages is more particularly calculated to discipline the mind and furnish 
it with a fund of words. But it may be turned to many other important advantages. And we deem a 
knowledge of language an essential qualification for a poet or author of any kind, for nature may fumidi 
ideas, but how can it express themf The anthoi may bear in mind, when next he perpetrates such inflictions 
upon the public, that all men are not equal with himself for versatility of genius and volubility of language. 

From this point in his essay he concludes with a long criticism on critics. He charges them with << copy-. 
log eveiy careless paragraph, sentence or word, and giving their author notoriety through the columns of a 
neufspaper, aince the review does not snit the dignity of a magazine,*' Now we assure the author that this 
Ttview shall find its way through the pages of a magazine^ more to suit the dignity of the subject and its 
writer than the review or the magazine* It is the critic*s business to point out all defects in whatever form 
or wherever they may be found. 

In oonclusion we must say, in justice to the author, that there are some good and many well meant sen- 
tences in'hia essay, but as a whole we regard it as being entirely deficient, and unfit to appear before the public. 
The subject is one which is well calculated to inspire the mind with a flow of rich and~dignified thought, 
gathering its strength and beauty from the characters it involves in its extent and variety. The poet is the 
high-priest of nature. His character unfolds a theme of delightful contemplation. His feelings, passions and 
sentiments are different from those of tho rest of mankind. He possesses strong aflections-— liberal feelings- 
much sympathy, kindness and benevolence— his views are wider and loftier than those of others, and the 
constitution of his mind and heart seem diflferent in nature from all else. The author might have drawn ingenious 
and interesting conclusions from a comparison of matter, style, strength, and subjects, together with the general 
public and social character cf poets and authors. But he forms no contrast — draws no comparison — settlee 
every thing without reference, and gives us what he terms a " sketch," of that which he has completely 
failed to touch. He modestly observes that he "submits these suggestions without any pretensions to more 
than what the title indicates." It is well that this sentence found its place in the introduction, else we might 
have read on, under the belief that we were reading an essay on nature, genius, language, and criticism. 

We do not wish to be hacsh in our remarks, but we feel it due to the author to point out his errors without 
the least equivocation. And in failing to do this, wo fail to do our duty. From a candid and serious exami- 
nation of his essay, we find that it is uugrammatical, unconnected, irrelevant, ambiguous, verbose, and bom- 
bastic. 

These are errors sofiScient to condemn any writing, and particularly one that has been forced into public 
notice in so many diflferent ways as this sketch has been. Grammatical errors are never permitted ; a subject 
unconnected shows a want of taste and methodical arrangement ; irrelevant and ambiguous sentences destroy 
all relish for the subject, and exhibit a want of information in their author, and verbosity and bombast are 
detestable. We conclude by recommending to the author— a careful perusal of Webster's Dictionary, Hedge's 
Logic, Blair's Lectures, and Kame's Elements of Criticism, with a hope that he will profit more by his stu- 
dies than by all the fulsome criticisms that may be lavished on his own productions. 

The foregoing criticism on Mr. Glenn's pamphlet was forwarded to us by a literary fKend, a well known 
member of the editorial corps. We are not in the practice of giving insertion to *' notices of books" by other 
hands than our own, but the wholesome nature of the above remarks demanded our notice ; and being con- 
vinced of their justness and moderation, from a pertisal of the arrogant affair under review, we readily accord 
publioity to our friend's critique. Eb< O. M. 
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THE CLOCKMAKER; or, THE SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF SAMUEL SUCK, OF SLICEVILLE. 
Second Seriei.* Otte Vol pp. 230. Carey, Lea, and Blanehard. 

The first series of this singBlar work deservedly received the highest eDComiumfl of the presa, thnrashout 
the United States, Great Britaio, and the British Coloniee, in North America. Large editions were rapidly 
sold 1 and, withoiU wasting our vocabulary of laudatory bpithets, we are of opinion that the continuation is eveiy 
way equal to its predecessor, if not eminently superior. The Clockmaker is more confident in the tone of bis 
remarks, and takes a wider range of observation ; nothing escapes "the pungency of his satire, which, while it 
bites deeply and hits with unerring aim, is deprived of all bitterness by the potency of a quiet but irresistible 
humor, that pervades eyery sentence of the work. The author is said to be Thomas C. Haliburton, of Anna- 
polis, Nova Scotia, a gentleman well known for his literary attaiiunents and extensive knowledge of British 
colonial afihirs. We believe that be is the author of a Historical and Statistical Account of Nova Scotia, a 
work of standard value and importance. 

Samuel Slick, in a conversation with the supposed narrato;* of the Clock " Sayings and Doings," advises him 
to present a copy of their produclron to the British Colonial Minister, and demand, as a return, the office of 
governor. We ask him to speak for himself, because the subjoiued quotation well describes the nature of the 
Yankee's elocution. 

Says you, minister, soys you, here's a work that will open your eyes a bit ; it will give you considerable 
tnibrmation on American matters, and that's a thing, I guess, none on you know a bit too much on. Toh 
ha'n't heard so much truth, nor seen so pretty a book, this one while, I know. It gives the Yankees a con- 
siderable of a hacklin', and that ought to please ycm ,- it shampoos the English, and that ought to please the 
Yankees i and it does make a proper fool of blue nose, and tliat ought to please yo\iboth» because it shows it's 
a considerable of an impartial work. 

We otfer a fim of Mr. Slick's remarks as guide-posts to some of our statesmen, in the course of their political 
eaveer, whatever may be their tenets. 

Well, then, Mr. Buck, if you really will take my advioe, I'll give it to yon, said T, free-gratis for nothin'. 
Be honest, be consistent, bo temperale ; be rather the advocate of internal improvement than political change i 
of rational reform, but not organic alterations. Neither flatter the mob, nor flatter the government ; support 
what is right, oppose what is wrong ; what you think, speak ; try to satisfy yourself, and not others ; and if yon 
un not popular, yon will at least he respected ; popularity lasts but a day^ respect will descend as a hmtage 
to your children. 

Quitting the political portions of the work, we beg leave to present a few of the oddities scattered profusely 
over its pages. 

In the latter eend of the year twenty-eight, X think it was. if my memory sarves me, I was in my little 
back studio to Slick ville, with off coat, apron on, and sleeves up, as bu^y as a bee, abronzin' end gild^' of a 
clpck case, when old Suow, the nigger-help, popped in his head in a most terrible of a conflustrigalion, and 
says he. master, says he, if there a'n't Massa Governor and tho Gincral at the door, as Vm alive ! what on 
airth shall I say? Well, says I, they have caught mo at a nonplush, that's sartain ; but there's no help for it 
as I see — show *em in. Mornin', toys 1, gentlemen, how do you do? I am sorry, soys I, I didn't know of 
this pleasure in time to -have received you respectfully. You have taken me at a short, that's a fact ; and 
the worst of it is — 1 can't shake hands along with you neither, for one hand,^you see, is all covered with 
isle, and t'other with copper bronze. Dou't mention it, Mr. Slick, said his excellency, I beg of you ; — the 
fine arts do sometimes require detergents, and there is no help for it. But that's a most a beautiful thing, said 
he, you are adoin* of; may I presume to chatichisc what it is? Why, said I, governor, that landscape on the 
right, with the great white tt^o story house in it, havin' a washin' tub of apple sarce on one side, and a cart 
diockfuU of punkin pies on t'other, with the gold letters A. P. over it, is intended to represent this land of 
promise, our great country, Amerika; and the gold letters A. P. initialise it Airthly Paradise. Well, says he» 
who is that Jte one on (he left? — I didn't intend them letters [I and E to indicate he, at all, said I, tho* I see 
now they do; I guess I must alter that. That tall graceful figur', says I, with wings, carry In* a long Bowie 
knife in his right hand, and them small winged figures in tho rear, with littlo lifles, arc angels emigratin' 
from heaven to this country. II and C means Heavinly Emigrants. It's alle— ^o— ry. — And a beautiful 
alle— ^0— ry it is. 

Well, eays he, at last, if there is one thing I hate more nor another it is that cussed mock modesty some 
galls have, pretendin' they don't know nothin'. It always shows they know too much. When I was down 
to Rhode Ibland larnin' bronzin', gildin', and skctchin' for the clock business, I worked at odd times for the 
Honorable Eli Wad, a foundationalist— a painting for him. A foundational ist, said (; what is that? — is it a 
religious sect ? No, snid he, it's a bottom maker. He only made bottoms, he didn't make arms and legs, and 
he sold these wooden bottoms to the chairmakers. He did 'em by a sarcular saw and a tumin' lathe, and he 
turned 'em offamazin' quick ; he made a fortin' out of the invention, for he shipped 'em to every part of the 
Union. The select meu objected to his sign of bottom maker ; they said it didn't sound pretty, and he.altered 
it to foundations list. That was one cause the speck turned out so well, for every one that seed it a'most 
stopt to inquire what it meant, and it brought his patent into great vogue; many'sthe larf folks had over that 
sign, I tell you. 

So, said he, when I had done, Slick, said he, you've a considerable of a knack with the bfush, U wonld be 
a grand speck for you to go to Lowell and take off the factory ladies: you know what the women are—: 
all on 'em will want to have their likened taken. Digitized by vjOOQIC 
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If yoa think yoa can trust yourself, go; if not, stay where you l>e> It's a grand school, tho', Sam ,* youll 
know BomethiD* of human natur' when you leave Lowell, I estimate, for they'll lam you how to cut your eye- 
teeth them galls ; you'll see how wonderful the ways of womankind is, for they beat all — that's sartaln. Well, 
down I went to Lowell, and arter a day or two spent a viaiiin' the factories, and geuin' introduced to the 
ladies, I took a room and sot up my easel, and had as much work as ever I could cleverly turn my hand to. 
Moat every gall in the place had her likeness taken ; some wanted 'em to send to home, some to give to a 
sweetheart to admire, and some to. hang up lo admire themselves. The best of the joke was, every gall had 
an excuse for bein' there. They all seemed as if they thought it warn'i quite genteel, a little too much in 
the help style. One said she came for the benefit of the lectur's at the Lyceum, another to carry a litUe 
lister to a dancin' school, and a third to assist the fund for foreign missions, and so on, but none on 'em to work. 
Some on 'om lived in large buildings belongin' to the factory, and others in little cottagee— three or four in a 
bouse. 

I recollect two or three days arter I arrived, I went to call on Miss Naylor, I knew down to Sqiiantum. 
and she axed me to come and drink tea with her and the two ladies that lived with her. So in the evenin' 
I put on my bettermost clothes and went down to tea. This, says she, introducin' of me to the ladies, is Mr. 
Slick, a native artist of great promise, and one that is self-taught, too, that is come to take us ofT; and this is 
Miss Jemima Potts of Milldam, in Umbagog ; and this is Miss Binah Dooly, a lady from Indgian Soalp, Var- 
mont. Your sarvant, ladies, says I ,* I hope I see you well. 

But,' what are you alookin' at, Mr. Slick ? said she ; is there anything on my cheek? I was only alhlnkin', 
says I, how difficult it would be to paint such a'most a^ beautiful complexion, to infuse into it the softness and 
richness of natur's colorin'; I'm most afeerd and it would be beyond my art — that's a fact. 

Oh, you artiala do flatter so, said she ; tho* flattery is a part of your profession, I do believe ; but I'm e'en 
a'loost sure there is somethin' or another on my face — and she got up and looked into the glass to satisfy 
herself. It would a done you good, squire, to see how it did 8ati»ry her too. How many of the ladies have 
you taken oflT? said Miss Dooly. I have only painted three, said I, yet; but I have thirty bespoke. How 
would you like to be painted, said I, miss? On a white horse, said she, accompany in* of my father, the 
general, to the review. And you, said I, Miss Naylor? Astudyin' Judge Naylor, my uncle's specimens, 
laid the, in the library. Says Miss Jemima, 1 should like to be taken off in my brother's barge. What is he? 
laid I, for he would have to have his uniform on. lie? said she ; — why, he is a-^and she looked away and 
colored up like anything — ^he's an officer, sir, said she, in one of our national ships. Yes, miss, said I, I know 
that; but officers are dressed accordin* to their grade, you know, in our sarvice. We must give him the 
right dreas. What is his grade ? The other two ladies turned round and giggled, and Miss Jemima hung 
down her head and looked foolish. Says Miss Naylor, why don't you tell him, dear? No, says she, I won't; 
do you tell him. No, indeed, said Miss Naylor, he is not my brother ; you ought to know best what he is ;— 
do you tell him yourself. Oh, you know very well, Mr. Slick, said she, only you m^e ai if you didn't, to 
poke fun at me and make me say it. f hope I may be shot if I do, says I, miss ; I never heerd tell of him 
afore, and if he's an officer in our navy, there is one thing I can tell you, says I, you needn't be ashamed to 
call one of our naval heroes your brother, nor to tell his grade neither, for there a'n't an office in the sarvice 
that a'n't one of honor and glory. The British can whip all the world, and we can whip the British. 

Well, lays ahe, alookin' down, end takin' ap her handkerchief, and tornin' it eend for eend to read the 
marks in the corner of it, to see if it was her'n' or not—if I must, then, I suppose, I must ; he is a rooster 
iwain, then, but it's a shame to make. me. A rooster swain! says I ; well, 1 vow I never heerd thaf grade 
afore in all my born days; I hope I may die if I did What sort of a swain is a rooster swain? How you 
do act, Mr. Slick, said she ; a'n't you ashamed of yoiiraelf ? Da, f jr gracious sake, behave, and not carry on 
eo like Otd Scratch. You are gqin' too far now: a'n'l he, Miss Naylor? Upon my word I don't know what 
you mean, said Miss Naylor, afl*ectin' to look as innocent as a female fox ; I'm not used to ae'Vtarma, and I 
don't onderstand it no more than he does ; and Miss Dooly got up a book, and began to read and rock herself 
backward and forward in a chair, as regilar as a Misaisaippi sawyer, and as demure as you please. Well, 
thinks I, what onder the sun can she mean? for I can't make head or tail of it. A rooster swain! — a rooster 

swain ! says I ; do tell Well, says she, you make me feel quite spunky, and if you don't stop this minnit, 

I'll go right out of the room ; it a'n't fair to make game of me so, and I don't thank you for it one mite or 
iBorsel.- Says I, miss, I beg your pardon ; I'll take my davy I didn't mean no offence at all ; but, upon my 
vrord and honor, I never heerd the word rooster swain afore, and I don't mean to larf at your brother or tease 
you neither. Well, says she, I suppose you never will ha' done, so turn away your face and I will tell you. 
And she got up and turned my head round with her hands to the wall, and the other two ladies started out, 
and said they'd go and see arter the tea. 

Well, says I, are you ready now, miss ? Yes, said she : — a rooster swain, if you must know, you wicked 
critter you, is a cockswain; a word you know'd well enough wai'n't fit for a lady to speak: so take that to 
remember it by — and she fetched me a deuce of a clip on the side of tho face and ran out of the room. Well, 
I Bwear I could hardly keep from larfiu' right out, to find out afier all it was nolhin' but a coxswain she made 
sach a touss about; but I felt kiudcr sorry, too, to have bothered her so, for I recollect there was the same 
difficulty among our ladies last war about the name of the English officer that took Washington; they called 
him always the " British Admiral," and there war'n't a lady in the Union would call him by name; I'm a 
great friend to decency~a very great friend, indeed, squire — for decency is a manly vartue ; and to delicacy, 
for delicacy is a feminine varlue ; but as for squeamishness, rat me if it don't make me sick. 



A second edition of " Cuarcoa.l Sketches, or. Night Scetios in a Metropolis," has just been issued by 
Meurs. Carey and Hart. We regoice lo find that the public have a proper appreciation of Mr. Neal's humor, 
uid hope that the success of thia, his first essay, will speedily induce him to achieve another work of jnore 
extended design. We hope gnat things from the future exercise of his pwi . Digitized by V^OOg IC 
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HOMEWARD BOUND: or. THE CHASE. A Tale of the Sea. By the Author of "The Pilot/' " The 
Spy," etc. Tuto VoIumu*, Carey. Lea, and Blanchard. 

" Come aboard, sir/' says Mr. Cooper, touching his hat slightly with the forefinger and thumb of his right 
hand, as he reported himself to the officer of the watch. " I see you have Mr. Cooper," repliedL the officer, 
" and I rejoice once more to find you in your place, where you are a credit to your crafl and your country. 
Take the advice of a well wisher, and nA)er leave the ship, unless you wish a ramhU in Vie woods- of your 
native land — you have done yourself no credit by your recent wanderings in foreign parts." Cooper, as usual, 
looked black at the reproof, but, swallowing his ire, he joined his messmates, and being received with a shout 
of delight, found himself as much at ease in his old quarters as ever. 

The above paragraph, if not exactly ship shape, is at least freighted with a cargo of trulh. We are truly 
rejoiced once more to see the author of the Pilot on his old cruising ground. As some atonement for the 
jaundiced sermonisings lately inflicted upon the faithful public, he has given us another " Tale of the Sea," — 
a story replete with wholesome excitement, and abounding with those minute and vivid descriptions which 
have gained Mr. Cooper a name preeminent in the ranks of imaginative writers. There is a well known 
reply attributed to Garrick, we believe, although any other stage potentate for the time being will answer as 
well, which reply accurately describes in brief the cause of our author's varied failure and success. ** How 
is it," inquired a parson of the aforesaid player, ** that we so frequently preach the serious truths of the gospel 
without awakening the attention of our hearers, vihile you never fail to enchain their faculties by the representa- 
tions of acknowledged fieiion f" " The reason is obvious,*' replied the player. " We perform fictions as if 
they were positive realities ; while you deliver your truths as if they were nothing but fictions." Mr. Cooper's 
account of his Travels in Europe are so distorted by his contradictory prejudices, and so tinged with the 
dye of his own morbid views that every impartial reader treats the traveller's truths as so many ingenious 
fictions; while the life-like reality and earnest faithfulness of his novels impart the charm of actual truth. 

"Homeward Boand" bears internal evidence of a hasty constructiot) ; and the author has thereby suffered 
various errors to slip into his work which his own good sense would otherwise have taught him to reject. 
Indeed, we doubt, if Mr. Cooper, upon mature deliberation, would defend the primum mobile of the plot-^he 
avoidance of the British cruiser by the captain of the American packet ship; but if this is allowed, for the 
lake of the story, how can he defend the inconsistency in 6aptain Truck's behaviour, who valiantly fights 
his way through every opposition rather than submit to be searched by " The Britisher," or stand a chance 
of being compelled to resign his passengers to the hands of justice While in the waters of the British channel, 
yet quietly sufiTers his vessel to be boarded by the foreign officers while on the shores of his own country » 
and basely resigns into their clutches the gentleman who has been the means of saving his packet from de- 
struction, and delivers up a defatdler to certain death,, although the said defaulter has restored nearly the 
whole of his plunder, and fought side by side with him in the battle with the Arabs for his vessel's safety. 
We question if there is a captain of an American packet ship in any line who would not indignantly deny 
the possibility of such events. 

The eccentriciries of Truck, the captain of the packet, are capitally drawn, and sufficiently amusing. His 
constant habit of individual introduction is comically characteristic; particularly in the well-described scene 
of getting the packet under weigh, when every passenger assists in hoisting the sails, and the baronet is put 
to work by the polite and busy Truck, who claps a rope into his passenger's hands with the following uncon- 
scious introduction — " Sir George Templemore, the topsail halyards — 'opsail halyards, Sir George Temple- 
more." The black steward is pleasantly slyetched, and might have been made more conspicuous vviih much 
advantage. If any other author had conceived such a character as Djdge, he would have been denounced 
by Mr. Cooper himself as a libeller of the United States and the prerogatives of its ciiizjns; and if the writer 
had been an Englishman, our author would have discovered nothing but evidences of the national malignity 
of feeling which he pertinaciously avows universally exists against the Americans. We believe that Dodge 
possesses many of the characteristics of a certain portion of the Eastern States, but Mr. Cooper might have 
spared us the rank display of cowardice that disgraces the career of the individual ixuiuc:ition,asa gratuitous 
and unlikely addition to the questionable qualities he has so well described. 

There is much nautical wisdom in the remarks of the master. Truck, upon prayer reading at sea. 

" I have brought my bible, Mr. Leech," said ihe captain when he and the mate were lefi alone, " for a 
chapter is the very least we can give a cabin- passenger, though 1 am a Utile at a loss to know what particu- 
lar passage will be the most suitable for the occasion. Somethir^ from the book of Kings would be likely 
to suit Mr. Monday, as he is a thoroughgoing king's man." 

"It is so long eiuce I read that particular book, sir," returned the mate, diligently thumbing his watch-key, 
" that I should bo diffident about expressing an opinion. I think, however, a little bible might do him good." 

"It is not an easy matter to hit a conscience exactly between wind and water. I once thought of pro- 
ducing an impression on the ship^s compinyby reading the account of Jonah and the whale as a subject like- 
ly to attract their attention, and to show ihem the hazards we seamen run; but, in the end, I discovered that 
the narration struck them all aback as a thing not likely to be true. Jack can stand any thing but a fish 
story, you know, Lesch." 

" It is always better to keep clear of miracles at sea I believe, sir, when the people are to bo spoken to ; I 
saw some of the men this evening wince about that ship of St. Paul's carrying oat anchors in a gale." 
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** The gracelen rascals ooght to be thankful they are not at this very moment trotting through the great 
desert lashed to dromedaries' laiU ! Had I known that. Leach, I would have read the verse twice ! But 
Mr. Monday is altogether a different man, and will listen to reasoii. There is the story of Absalom, which is 
quite interesting ; and perhaps the account of the battle might be suitable for one who dies in consequence 
of a battle; but, on the whole, I remember my worthy old father used to say that a sinner ought to be well 
shaken up at such a moment'* 

••I fancy, sir, Mr. Monday has been a reasonably steady man as the world goes. - Seeing that he is a pas* 
senger, I should try and ease him off handsomely, and without any of these methodist surges." 

Mr. Dodge entertains his fellow paisengeis by reading a portion of hit journal kept during his European 
tour. In this journal, Mr. Cooper has unconsciously satirised himself,* we could extract from his " travels," 
specimens of misconstruction as incongruous as the experiences of Dodge. The following is amusing. 

" * I have observed that the people in most monarchies are abject and low-minded in their deportment. 
Thus the men take off their hats when thoy eater churches, although the minister be not present ; and even 
the boys take off their hais when they enter private houses. This ii commencing servility young. I have 
even seen men kneeling on the cold pavements of the churches in the most abject manner, and otherwise 
betraying the feeling naturally created by slavish institutions.' " 

** lord help 'em!" cxclainsed the captain, "if they begin so young, what a bowing and kneeling set of 
blackguards they will get to be in time." 

•• It is to be presumed that Mr. Dodge has pointed out the consequences in the instance of the jibject old 
men mentioned, who probably commenced their servility by catering houses with their hats off," said John 
Effingham. 

•* Just so, air," rejoined the editor. ** I throw in these little popular traiu because I think they show the 
differences between nations." 

" From which I infer," said Mr. Sharp, " that in your part of America boys do not take off their haU when 
they enter houses, nor men kneel in churches t" 

** Certainly not, sir. Our people get their ideas of manliness early ; and as for kneeling in churches, we 
have some superstitious sects — 1 do not mention them; bat, on the whole, no naition can treat the house of 
God more rationally than we do in America." 

** That I will vouch for," rejoined John Effingham ; " for the last time I was at home I attended a concert 
in one of them, where an artiste of singular nasal merit favored the company with that admirable piece or 
conjoined sentiment and music entitled ' Four-and-twenty fiddlers all in a row !' " 

*T\l engage for it," cried Mr. Dodge, swelling with national pride; "and felt all the time as independent 
and easy as if he was in a tavern. Oh ! superstition is quite extinct in Ameriky /" 

" Homeward Bound" is but part of a novel— therefore, due allowance must be made for the incompletioa 
of the story. We anxiously await the publication of the remainder; and, in the interim, notwithstanding the 
ftolts wo hive enumerated, warmly recommend the published portion to the attention of the reading public 
as one of the ve^ best books of the day. 

We have frequently had occasion to remark upon the constant indulgence in the use of technicalties by 
ibe aatbon of nautical works. There is much of rudeneaa to the general reader in this practice ; we cannot ' 
be snppoaed to be intimate with the slang of every profession ; and an author has no more right to inflict upon 
bis land patrons a long and technical description of every nautical manceuvre because he is himself cenver- 
sent with the minutis of the profession, than a medical gentleman, indulging in novel writing, has a right to 
give us a learned and verbose description of any simple amputation which a non-professional writer would 
call " cutting off a leg." Mr. Cooper has disfigured many of the best scenes by the introduction of these vul- 
garisms, unintelligible to his lady-readers, and ridiculous in the affectation of superior knowledge in the triflea 
of an exclusive attainment Here is a passage which we defy any one to understand, unleaa he has passed 
bis noviciate in the forecastle ; and all that thia unnecessary display of ship learning means might have been 
well and intelligibly expressed by the phrase " sail was made." 

The order was now given to brail the spanker, and to clap on and weigh the hedge, which was done by 
the run. As soon as the ship was free of the bottom, the foretopmastetaysail was set flying, like a jib-topsaiU 
by hauling out the tack, and swaying upon the halyards. The sheet was hauled to windward, and theheim 
put down ; of course the bows of the ship^ began to fall off, and, as soon as^ her head was sufficiently near her 
couiae, the sheet waa drawn, and the wheel shifted. 

If an author wishing to let his readers know that his hero was about publishing a book, should display his 
intimacy with the details of the printing business in the following manner, would he not merit the contempt 
of his readers ; and yet all our nautical novelists persist in foisting their slush- water jaigon upon the common 
sense of their readers, with equal infirmity of purpose. 

Pfoof alipo were taken of the solid matter in the gallles, read, corrected, and revised. The leaded articlea 
were already made up, and the pages, flrst secured with whipcord, were pushed on to the imposing stone ; 
aide and iboc sticks, gutters and head pieces of broad, double broadband narrow furniture were fitted, the page 
eeid removed, quoins of various widih were introduced, jostifiers were adapted, and the mallet, the shooting 
rtick, and the plainer settled the business. The pressmen immediately wetted their tympan, adjusted their 
Mankets, laid their tympan sheet, and cut out their frisket— the register was found correct, picks were removed 
bf the bodkin, monks and frian wer6 inquired into, and the wet heap rapidly vanished at the rate of a token 
aadahalfanhfonr. 

Whil« this anamaoient was proceeding in one apartment, the forma alraady m^cd ^ were bebf washed 
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at the ley trough in another. Indmtrioas compositon were hvay with the distribution matter — the thumb 
and fore finger were frequently rubbed on the piece of alum to obtain a rigidity of tension injured by the 
metallic particles of the type— fresh copy was given out— thejiggeiv were placed over the MSS., and the 
office once more resounded with the rattle of the setting mle and the composing stick. 



OUTWARD BOUND ; oB, A MERCHANT'S ADVENTURES. By the Author of Rattlin the Reefer. 

Two Volumes. Carey and Hart. 

We protest against the trade trick which brought these volumes into the market immediately after Mr. 
Cooper's novel of " Homeward Bound" appeared in the literary announcements of the day. The title is 
evidently one of opposition, inasmuch as it belongs not to the events described, which have already appeared 
before the public in the pages of the Metropolitan Magazine, under the name of " Ardent Troughton, the 
Wrecked Merchant" The London bookseller, the originator of this scurvy prank, had bat little reaaoB to 
strike at the originality of another tradesman's speculation by imitating or opposing the title of his ware, for 
the intrinsic merit of the work before us mast ensure a rapid and extensive sale, wherever a capital recital 
of " adventurous deeds and sad miBhape" finds welcome. Mr. Howard, the author of " Outward Bound," is 
also the author of Rattlin the Reefer, and The Old Commodore ; and was sub^itor of the Metropolitan Maga< 
sine when that periodical was under the control of Captain Marryatt. 

, The plot and subsequent adventures of the principal characters have been much amplified since their ap- 
pearance in the peges of the Magazine. The conduct of the denouement is managed with much skill and 
originality ; and the shipboard scenes are equal to any thing in the long list of nautical romance. The serious 
pages develop an intimate and rather curious knowledge of the workings of the imagination ; and the sin- 
gular leaning of the morbid-minded Troughton to the contemplation of his " unuttered sin," reminded us for- 
cibly of the dangerous sophistry of Voltaire, in an article in his Philosophical Dictionary, detailing the adven- 
tures of some young people left on an uninhabited island. Doubtless, Mr. Howard conceived some of his 
incidents from reading Voltaire's suppository case. 

The annexed description, by a London cockney, of the doings aboard a convict ship on its voyage from 
England to New South Wales, presents a frightful picture. 

"That vas a hell of a life. Pent up like vild beasts in a cage— and we wasn't much better— and admitted 
on deck by threes and fours at a time, to get a mouthful of ot air, that really seemed cool in oomparieon to 
the hoven below. We was all in a large ship of six hundred tons and ovei^-Hseven hundred of us and hod—- 
there was no rig'lations then. A quarter of the live cargo generally found their way overboard before they 
got to Botany Bay. I had remorse and repentance enough then. Veil, I don't know at all where we were— 
it VOB precious hot, but somewhere about where this hooker is now, if I may judge by the sea-weed, and the 
heat, when a largq Spanish slaver, well armed, comes alongside of ua. The slavers were free to trade then ; 
hut whether or not, the Spaniards were at war with us, and so they asked the English vessel to yield quietly; 
but the skipper was a spunky little fellow, and as we. had a captain, two lieutenants, and a whole company 
of sixty of the 50th regiment on board, and he had twelve short nines mounted on his fiush deck, to it they 
went, hammer and tongs. That was a slaughtering fight, my lads — nice calm weather— yard-arm and yard- 
aim— didn't the shot, every one on 'em, crash through the old ribs of the ship, and afterwards make its way 
through solid masses of the convicts? No escape for von of us. Oh ! the howling in that well-packed dea ! 
And then, in the after prisons, there was lots o'vhemen femelos — the shrieks that rang in one's ears was hor^ 
rible. The soldiers and the men on deck couldn't bear it; so they opened their cages, and turned them all 
down into the hold ; but not till many of them had been stived to pieces by the shot, and more had died by 
right and sufibcation. 

" if slaughter makes a glorious fight, that was one, Bill Bobstay. Every ball went through us just as if 
you had fired a pistol-shot through a barrel of herrings, we were packed so closely. And my eyes ! how we 
played to be let out to work the guns ; but they wouldn't trust us, so they worked them themselves, but to 
very little purpose. For hevery shot that we ad they adtw<^and forhevery seaman three — so, while Johny 
Epangnol was a mashing us poor convicts up in a sort of thick soup of blood, and bowls and brains, on the 
main-deck, he was sweeping of the blue and red jackets from the deck above — besides knocking away all 
the masts, and making a complete wreck of the ship. Now it's my principle to do your best to vin, but vhen 
ye sees ye can't vin, to coolly knock under, and allow t'other to be the best man. However, our ship couldn't 
light any more, cos there vas no one left to do the needful ; but, as the colors vern't hanld down, the Spaniard 
kept pummelling away, till, at last he took courage and came on board. The carnage actually made many 
of them sick — ^not a word of a lie, Bill — not a word. But who, think ye, vas one of the first fellers Uuit 
jumped aboard ? vhy, our present Spanish skipper, Captain Don Mantez. 

**But neither he nor the other knew what to do with the ship that they had taken, much lees ^ith the car- 
go—jail-birds not being a marketable commodity in any known port in the world. Now, mateys, perhaps you 
are not going to believe me — but it's all as true as gospel. Hush ! hist ! are ye sure none of these outlandish 
ftllers are near ? Sniff round— do none of ye smell garlick 7 Well, all right, I believe. Well, this very 
pompous Don Mantez began to order all the wounded as well as the dead to be thrown overboard— -stripping 
. the bodies first, of course — for a Spaniard don't care where he thrusts his filthy hand, so long as he can draw 
it back with a farthing sticking to it Veil, that ere made a pretty clearance, you may be sure, lliere 
wasn't, of the brave defenders of the ship, more than five led, sound wind and limb, and they couldn't help 
this here wholesale burial. 

^'The upper deck was thus made pretty clear, and down they comes on the middle deck, vere the geal- 
aen's and ladies' prisons vas. And who should Don Mantez and his ofllcen meet, with their shoes oyer heels 
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in blood, bat Timothy Fribbut, the •entioel at our door, as stiff as his own pigtail. So they told him 1o moye 
oot of thf Tay aad giye ap the key ; but he swore he wouldn't bodge an inoh» or give what they asked, until 
he was regularly relieved by his sargent. So, when some ov em began to push him on one side, he brought 
his bayonet to the charge, and sang out, according to orders, for the corporal's guard ; and then one o' them 
gently slipped a small sword through Tim's body, and relieved him from duty for ever. Thai's what I caU a 
rig*Iar sentry for you — as stiff and as stupid as a post Veil, Tim was chucked overboard of course ; and m 
gentlemen malefactors vera't used any better than the soldiers and sailors, they tossed the dead and the dis- 
abled overboard, with no ceremonies of no kind. And the vhemen they served the same way, only if they 
ima only a little hurt they saved them ; but if they thought that their wounds would mske them troublesome, 
over they went 

" This sort of veeding thinned us pretty considerable. Out cf nearly eight hundred alive an hour ago, 
there Tas scarce four hundred loft to chip biscuit After all, they didn't know what to do with us, or the 
prize either. Our ship was totally dismasted, and the spare spars on the booms, cut up too. So, at last, they 
called us Henglish on deck, men, vhemen and lads, and gave us a choice, that, at the time, we thought look- 
ed wastly generous. All as would enter on board of the Spaniard might enter, and all as choose to stay on 
board the English ship might stay, vhemen included. 

" Now this was a particler ticklish choice — at least for we gen'lemen convicts. Ve didnU like to enter on 
board a wessel little better than a pirate, and we didn't like to trust one another in the ship, for I can't help 
owning we were a set o' bad uns. However, many o' the convicts fancied themselves greatly, and said as 
how, now they were their own masters, they could take the ship into any port in the world and jury rig her 
like winking; and they appeared quite delighted with the idea of being a republic, and every body free to do 
just as they liked ; and the thing pleased the ladles quite as well. 

*' For myself I didn't Uke the looks o' things, and, I remembered the Spanish proverb, when I looked at my 
companions, all of them o' course going to be commanders — 

* He senor— you senor — ^I senor — 

Then tell me who'll pull the boat ashore.' 

So I, and about seventy convicts, and thirty women, all the best looking, by-the-by, transferred our lives and 
fi)rtunes aboard the Spaniards. The dons, I must do 'em the justice to say, plundered the vessel only of the 
little money and plate that they could find, before they abandoned her to the convicts. Weil, the Spanish 
ship staid very near her till dark, I suppose to see how she'd behave. Sich a screeching, and howling, and 
ahoBting, and singing. Bedlam brake loose oould be nothing to it They were getting tipsy, too gloriously ; 
and when we lost sight on 'em, they had not made a single commence to repair damages, but were chasing 
each other, men and vhemen, round and round the deck, like so many wild cats, or a warren of rabbits on 
a fine moonsbiny night in summer. Well, we made sail, and next morning nothing whatever was in sight 
It would be a curious thing, and quite feelosophical, to know what become o' that ere sliip and her ship's 
company. They were not lost for want of gumption, I know{ fi>r three hundred and odd cleverer fellows 
than those leA on board of her you couldn't a selected in the three kingdoms." 

<' Tee," said a voice, ** It would be a right curious speculation to know what became of that ship foil of 
thieves. Did ye never hear that she was hailed after, or that she made any portf" 

" No; but she couldn't have harmed— so much talent on board of her— only I didn't like to trust it" 



DAMASCUS AND PALMYRA : A JOURNEY TO THE EAST. With a Sketch of Uie Stale and ProtpecU 
cf Syria, under Ibrahim Faiha, By Charles G. Addison, of the Inner Temple. Two Volumes. . Carey and 
Hart 

Books of travels, nautical romances, fashionable novels, and tales of humble life, form the four quarters 
of the modem bookseller's universe, with a stray pamphlet now and then for an occasional island, and 
B group of annuals for the flowery land of Australia. We pant as ardently for the appearance of a terra 
iiicognita> as did Columbus in the midst of his mutineers, or the Indian-kiIled<]!ook on the deck of the Disoo- 
▼ery. We have repeatedly undertaken an exploring expedition among the bookseller's catalogue of ventures 
*' preparing for publication," but have never succeeded in getting beyond the usual latitude. We have 
scorned to follow in the usual track of other navigators in the seas of criticism ; and, despising the stereotyped 
notices and map-like marks of our contemporaries, have made our own observations and worked our own 
nekoBing, as our log*book plainly shows. The monthly voyages of our craft, hsTS, in this respect, we are 
pnrad to say, been as satisfactory to our patrons as the trips of our regular linen to and from Europe ; but we 
begin to find them equally monotonous, and leading but to the same result We have exhausted our phrases 
of bad and good import, and having but the same affiiin to chronicle, fear mightily that our log will become 
but a monthly iteration of sef notions and legitimate commonplaces. We have before us a book of travels; 
and after racking our brains for terms of original construction, wherein we might express our opinions of 
its merits, we haye failed to achieve a single sentence of utility; the frequency of the occurrence has exhausted 
oar epithets. Simply, then, and *• in terms twice told a many weary times," we have read the work with 
infinite pleesura and profit, and presume that our readen will do the same, if they venture to follow in our 
fiwisteps. Mr. Addison gamidies his own observations with the experiences of his predecessors, and reverts to 
Ihe history, social and poUtictd, of die countries travelled, with a knowledge pleasantly urged and pertinently 
employed. The ways of the Bedonin Arabs are minutely described ; the sad state of Greece under Bavarian 
misrole, is plainly evideneed ; and the account of the yarioui eastern cities of repute, given at large, with a 
power of description adequate to the task. We have no room for extracti— bufjpjgjug^ert to the work again. 
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THE NOVELS OF JANE AUSTEN; with A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF THE AUTHOR. Tmo 

Volumes in one, Carey, Lea, and Blancbard. 

It ii needless to pronounce any eologiura upon works so well known and universally admired as Miss 
Austen's productions ; and the somewhat Taunted quotation, in the advertisement, of Sir Walter Scott's 
favorable opinion of various of her novels is turning a natural and commonplace remark into an act of super- 
erogation. The present edition, the only one by the way, that is procurable by tlie American reader, contains 
** Pride and Prejudice," " MansAeld Park," " Persuasion,*' " Sense and Sensibility," " Emma," and " North- 
anger Abbey;" and the warmest thanks of the public are, in our opinion, due to the publishers, for placing 
before them a full and handsome copy of these inimitable productions - They are worthy a place in every 
library that contains the works of Scott, and other master minds, who have revelled in the development 
of habits and manners, and the secret movements of the human heart. 



We have been favored with a view of an early copy of Messrs. Carey and Hart's splendid annual for 1839, 
THE GIFT, which, we see by the advertisements, is announced for publication in the course of the ensuing 
month. The plates, all of them of American production, tell mightily of the rapid progress of the arts amongst 
us, and deserve unqualified approval. We would especially instance the '* GoldHnch," which is engraved by 
J. B. Forrest, in a style of surpassing delicacy and felicitous execution. This young man is rapidly making 
unto himself a name pre-eminent in the scale of merit, and the prowess of his burin may challenge competition 
with men of mark in other lands. He has another engraving, Brother and Sister, from a painting by Sully — 
a production of superior worth. The frontispiece, " Helen," and the vignette title page are from the graver 
of Cheney, who has never been more successful than in the execution of these plates ; the latter, the subject 
of which is a head of surpassing beauty, by Sully, is a gem of inestimable value, and Helen, although a modem 
Miss in a low dress and lace mantilla, is lovely enough to fire another Troy. " Rustic Civility" represent « 
group of cottage children opening a gate in a country lane, with a bit of the most exquisite woodland in the 
back ground. Pease has contrived in his engraving of this well conceived design, to give the due aflect of 
light and shade to Collins' able picture — we have never seen a more effective prini. Chapman's well known 
picture of " The Snare," exhibiting a country boy fixing his rabbit noose, has been well engraved by 
Lewson ; and another rustic subject, '^The Farmer's Boy," exhibits the well known abilities of Tucker in a 
favorable light We are partial to the vignette style, and the simple but efleciive appearance of the print 
before us, confirms our predisposition. There is something wrong in the position of the left eye of the prin- 
cipal figure — a fault to be regretted, as it somewhat detracts from the merit of one of the best plates in (he 
volume. We have largely but honestly indulged in the laudatory style, and regret that we have any cau9e 
to spoil our " winding off," by deprecating the introduction of such a print as " Miranda" amongst a group of 
worthies seldom congregated. If we had not seen the original picture, we should have imagined that the 
letter engraver had made a mistake in the painter's name ; and if we were not intimate with the usual excel- 
lence of the engraver's works, we should have at once denounced him as unable to compete with the master 
hands who have given us fresh instances of their abilities and skill in the delightful volume before us. 

We intend, next month, to devote some portion of our contents to a full notice of the literary .portion of 
this handsome volume, which rather exceeds in merit the standard of its predecessors, and therefore deserves 
a progressional award of popularity. 

" The Violet," an Annual for Young People, but under the same able supervision as the Gift, that of Miss 
Leslie, contains seven exquisite plates and appropriate matter for the edification and amusement of the youthful 
literaries. It is announced for publication, and will receive due notice at our hands. 



Indian Sithmbr. — A late writer, describing the properties of the American climate, regards the Indian 
summer as a peculiarity belonging exclusively to (he northern and middle States of this continent This 
notion is incorrect The indefatigable Hone, in ono of his volumes of The Every Day Book, asserts that the 
few fine days which occur (in England) about the beginning of November, from All Hallows to Martinroass, 
have been denominated " St. Marlines Little Summer." Sbakspeare refers to this period in the first pert of 
King Henry the Sixth. Act I. Scene 9 ; where Joan of Arc says — 

Assigned am I to be the English scourge^ 
This night the siege assuredly I'll raise : 
Expect SL Marlines Summer^ haJcyon dayt. 
Since I have entered into these wars. 

And Prince Henry bids adieu to Falstaff, see the first part of King Henry the Fourth, Act I, Scene % in these 
words — 

Farewell, thou latter spring! farewell, all-hallowea svmmsr. 
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LEAF No. III. 

THK CLOEOB OP THI VOYAQB— BALIZl— A PLIET— A 
CHANGE— FINZ 8PECTACUB— WEBT INDIAMAN^-^POR- 
TVeUESE POLACflE— LAND Ro!— ADYSNTUKOUS MEN 
-"A.1I0DEBN 8AXCB0— THE LAND— ITS FORMATION 
— FIL^T, OR " LITTLE BRIEF AUTHORITY"- LWHT- 
BOUSE— -REVENUE CUTTERr^NEWBPAPERi— " THE 
MEETING OF THE WATERS" — A BINOULAR APPEAR- 

«ANCB— A MORNING OFF THE BAUZE— THE TOW- 
BOAT. 

Wz aie at Iwt at the teinination of our Yojrage 
upon the ua. In thrao days, at the lartheit» we ex- 
pect to land in New Orleana. But three daya upon 
the wavelett Mindnippi, to thoae who have been 
riding a month upon the ocean, ia but a trifle. After 
an uncommonly long, but unaaually pleasant passage 
of thirty-one day% we anchored off the Balixe,* last 
evening at smuet 

The tedious monotony of oar passage since leaving 
Cuba, was more than cancelled by the scenes and 
variety of yesterday. We had not seen a sail for four 
01 five days, when, on ascending to the deck at sun- 
rise yesterday morning, judge of my surprise at be- 
holding a fleet of neaily fiAy vessels surrounding us 
on every side, all standing to one common centre ; in 
the midst of which our own gallant ship dashed 
proudly on, like a high-mettled oouiser contending for 
the victory. To one imprisoned in a companionless 
thip» on the broad and lonely ocean, so many days, 
this was a scene, irom its vivid contrast, calculated 

* riendi Balise, Spanish Valba, a hewcn ,* once 
plaoed at die mouth of the river, but now superseded 
by a light-house. Hence the term " Belize'^ to the 
mouih of the Mississippi. 

TOI^ m. K 



to awaken in my bosom, emotions of the liveliest gn- 
tification and pleasure. 

In a few moments, on announcing the circumstance, 
the state-rooms were nUnua their occupants, who con- 
sidering their little toilet arrangements as a matter 
of comparatively small moment, rushed " en desha- 
bille" to the deck, and springing into the rigging and 
on to the traflrail, amused themselves in gaaing upon 
the novel scene ; while our quizzing jack tars amused 
themselves in gazing upon them. Faces, which the 
day before would almost have made the heavens weep 
if turned upward, were now so mimculously luminous 
with delight that every one exhibited an admirable 
personification of Momus. Every spy glass on board 
was in requisition, and more than half the moniing 
was consumed in gazing upon the interesting sight. 
The morning was clear and cloudless. The breeze 
was light and steady; wafting us along at about four 
knots an hour; and the sea was as waveless as a 
mountain lake. Every thing contributed both in na- 
ture and our own feelings to render the morning's 
cAJoyment as perfect as could be wished. A point or 
two abaflour beam, within pistol shot distance, slowly 
and msjestically moved a huge British West-Indiaman, 
her black, gloomy hull wholly unrelioved by brighter 
colors, with her red ensign heavily unfolding to the 
breeze, in recognition of the stars and stripes, floating 
gracefully at our peak. Farther astern, a taunt-rigged, 
rakish-looking Portuguese polacre, (polaque) carrying 
even in so light a breeze, a « bone in her teeth," glided 
swiftly along, every thing set from deck to truck. We 
could distinctly see the red woollen caps and dark red 
faces of her crew, peering over the bows, as they 
pointed to, and made remarks upon our ship. We 
distinctly heard one voice say in Spaniah, " El Ame 
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ricano es mejor qu^ el Inglis/' in reference to our 
reipective rates of sailing. Early in the morning, 
about a league ahead of us, we had observed a heavy 
sailing Dutch ship, as indeed Dutch ships all are ; 
about eleven o'clock we came up with, and' passed 
her, with the same facility as if she had been at anchor. 
On all sides of us, vessels of nearly every maritime 
nation were in sight; and in conjectures respecting 
them, and in admiring their variety of construction 
and appearance, we passed most of the day, elated 
with the prospect of a speedy termination to our voy- 
age. 

Before we had completed dinner, to which many 
of us descended ]|»lf-unwillingly, reluctant to deprive 
ourselves, even for the short time requisite to discuss 
that meal, of the pleasant prospect around us, the cry 
of "Land ho!" was heard from the main top. Down 
went knife and fork, over went chair and camp stool, 
and up rushed passengers, one and all, to the deck. 
Every eye was instantly running along the northern 
horiion, with a rapid glance. Long and perseveringly 
ihey scanned the hazy boundary with a steady, search- 
ing, intense gaie ; had a travelling gnat passed within 
their range, he could not have escaped their scrutiny 
how then could land escape their vision ! Had there 
been any above their horizon, it most unquestionably 
oould not have eluded it. Glasses were tried, but glasses 
would not bring the land. At last, two of the most 
adventurous of the passengen assayed to mount aloft, 
that they might even at so great a risk, feast their long- 
ing eyes on the " promised land." When at length after 
most marvellous efibrts and hairbreadth escapes, one 
of the adventurous two gained the ** futtock shrouds:" 
and, delayinga few minutes, to recover his recollections, 
and his breath, he cautiously peered through the rig- 
l^g, and took a long, lingering look, while twenty 
long, lengthening faces were peering up to his. Sud- 
denly when we had begun to imagine our " land" was 
but another " El Dorado," our Columbus aloA, sending 
£irth an outlandish whoop, and clapping his hands, 
cried out, " I see it !" But alas ! the poor fellow, in 
the ecstasy of the moment, deprived himself of the 
only means of support, and when his^hands relin^ 
qnished their hold to assist, by clapping, in expressing 
his joy, his body, in obedience lo the laws of gravita- 
tion, which " obtain" at sea as well as on land, relin- 
quished its position, and fell incontinent — fortunately 
not into the yawning deep— but into the awning spread 
over the quarter-deck, and, after rebounding a few 
times, from the. vibration of its chords, like honest 
Sancho in the blanket, he was safely delivered from 
his durance, unhurt, '< having," as a wag on board 
expressed it, ** not only discovered land, but safely 
landed after the discovery." And in the course of 
half an hour, we saw from the deck, not exactly land, 
but an apology for it, in the form and substance of an 
immense marsh, of tall, wild grass, which stretched 
along the horizon from west to east, ad infinitum. 
This soil, if you may term it such, is formed by the 
accumulation and deposition of ochreous matter dis- 
charged by the Mississippi, whose turbid waters are 
more or less charged with terrene particles, so much 
80, that a glass filled with its water appears to deposit 



in a short time, a sediment nearly equal to one twelfUi 
of its bulk. .The matter discharged by the river, con- 
densed and strengthened by logs, trees, grass, and 
other gross substances, is raised above the ordinary 
tide waters, upon which a soil is formed of mingled 
sand and marl, capable of producing the long grass 
which not only lines the coast in the vicinity of this 
river, but extends many miles into the interior, where 
it unites with the cypress swamps, which cover the 
greater part of the unreclaimed lowlands of Louisiana. 
We coasted along this shore till about three in the 
evening, when the light-house, at the south-east pas- 
sage, the chief enibauckure ofthe Mississippi, appeared 
in sight, but a few miles ahead ; passing this, we re- 
ceived a pilot from a fairy-like pilot-boat, which on 
delivering him, bounded away from us like a swift- 
winged albatross. About four o'clock, the light-house 
at the south west passage, lifled its selitary head above 
the horizon. The breeze freshening, we approached 
it rapidly, under the guidance of the pilot, who had 
suivant Vuwage, taken command of our ship, and darings 
the brief but pompons reign of this penonage, the 
captain always sinks into an acquiescing sulgect. 
When nearly abreast of the light-house, a fierce, little 
warlike looking revenue cutter, ran along side of us. 
and lowering her boat, sent her lieutenant on board, 
to see that " all was straight." He cracked a botde 
of wine with the captain, and leaving some late Newr 
Orleans papers, took his departure. The time p as s e d 
at sea is almost a blank in existence, under any cir- 
comstances. And those who have never sufiered the 
privation of being at sea a month, without hearing a 
word from the busy, bustling, moving vrorld from 
which they seem to be shot out, can form no idea of 
the avidity with which we seized and devoured thoee 
papers. There were but three of them; and the 
lucky or rather unlucky holders of them were com- 
pelled '* nolens volens," to read every article aloud, 
for the satisfaction of the impatient passengers. For > 
the next half hour the quarter deck appeared like a 
school room ; buzz, buzz ! buzz ! till the papers were 
read and re-read, advertisements and all, and all were 
satisfied. About six o'clock in the evening, we cast 
anchor at the mouth of the south west pass, in com- 
pany not only with the fleet in which we had sailed 
during the day, but with a large fleet already at an- 
chor, waiting for tide, pilots, wind, or tow-boats. In 
approaching the mouth of the river, we witnessed, to 
us, a novel and remarkable appearance — the meeting 
of the milky, turbid waters of the Mississippi, with 
the pale green of the ocean. The waters of the for- 
mer being lighter than the latter, and not readily 
mingling with it, are thrown upon the surface, floating 
like oil to the depth of only two or three feet. A ship 
passing through this water, leaves a long, dark wake, 
which is slowly covered by the uniting of the parted 
waters. The line of demarkation between the yel- 
lowish-brown water of the river and the clear green 
water of the sea, \b so distinctly defined that a cane 
could be laid along the mark of junction. When we 
first discovered the long white line about two miles 
distant, it presented the appearance of a low sand 
beach. As we reached it, I went aloft, not having 
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Ihe fear of my predocenor's fate before my eyes, and 
and Mating mytelf in the top-gallant crou-treef, beheld 
one of the moit singular appearance of which I had 
«ver formed any conception. When within a few 
fioliome of the discolored water, we appeared to be 
nuhing on to certain destraction,and when oar sharp 
keel cut and turned up the sluggish surfiiee, I invo- 
luntarily shuddered— the next instaat we seemed smh 
pended between two seas. Another moment, and we 
had passed the line of diyision, ploughing the lazy 
and muddy waves, and leaving a dark, transparent 
wake Ai astern. We are hourly expecting our tow- 
boat— the Whale. When she arrives, we shall, im- 
mediately, in the company of some other ships, move 
up for New Orleans. The morning is delightful, and 
we have the proepect of a pleasant sail, or rather tow, 
up the river. A hundred snow white sails are reflect- 



ing the rays of the morning sun, while the rapid dash- 
ing of the airy pilot-boats about us, and the slower 
movements of ships getting under weigh, to cross the 
bar, and work their own way up to the city, together 
with the mingling sounds of stern commands, and the 
sonorous " heave* ho-yeo!" of the laboring seaman, 
borne upon the breeze, give an almost unparalleled 
charm and novelty to the scene. Our mftafe is now 
in sight, spouting, not jets d'eau of salt water, but 
volumes of dense black smoke. We shall soon he 
under weigh, and every countenance is bright with 
anticipation. Within an hour, we shall be floating 
upon the great artery of North America, '< prisoners 
of hope** and of steam, on our way to add our little 
number to the countleas thousands, who throng the 
streets of the Key of the Great Valley through which 
it flows. 
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Oh ! bring me a flower that will not fade 

To deck my life's young day ; 
From a tree, whose cool and balmy shade 

Shall never pass away ! 

Oh ! bring me a cup from that fountain bright, 

Whose waters sparkle free ; 
Where health reigns god, and joys invite 

The heart to revelry. 

Oh! bring me a bird flrom the mountain grove. 

That warbles a deathless song. 
Whose melody fills the heart with love, 

And buoys the spirit along. 

rm tired of earth, with its gloom and care. 

Its change and wickedness ; 
(A, take me hence to some other sphere 

Of purer happiness. 

Or bring me life from a fairer world. 
Where peace flows like a straam ; 



Where the shades of death are ne'er unfurled 
To shroud the spirit's beam ! 

Where clouds come not to dim the soul, 

Nor damp the heart's delight: 
Where memory roves with sweet control, 

And hope is ever bright ! 

When the heart is glad, and the spirit free. 

And joy delights the eye ; 
When pleasures roll as a gentle sea 

Beneath a cloudless sky! 

When flowers shed their rich perfume 

In wreaths of neetar spray. 
And smiles shed o'er the sjiirlts gloom« 

A brightness clear as day ! 

In that bright world of virgin love, 

Immaculate and fair. 
My earth-worn spirit fain would rove. 

And breathe its life out thero ! j 
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PlTiA SwAGGS was head clerk and book-keeper in 
Ihe mercantile home of Foggi, Bogga, and Co. He was 
a man of about middle age, with a clayey complexion, 
vvhicb, when agitated, aaiamed a dolphin-like ap- 
pearance, and became fluahed and itreaked with a 
diyenity of colon. Hie ftatarea were heavy and 
thick— >he had a light gray eye-— and hia hair, which 
vniM about the color of a hog's back, was cropped 
close to his cnnium, and presented a kind of bristly, 
spotted aspect, as odd as it was ugly. His dress was 
as remarkable as his countenance, and was made up 
of a short-tailed blue coat with metal buttons, with a 
close vest and pantaloons of the same material The 
1 atter were made somewhat capacious, and below the 
Imees were thrust into a pair of enormous boots, 
which again at the feet were deposited in a huge pair 
of oTCMhoes, giving to the whole pediment an am- 
plitude assimilating to that of the elephant A smooth- 
ly brushed black hat, the companion of some yeaie, 
COTered his hea^i and in the cold season his entire 
Ibrm was enveloped in a dark-colored wrapper or 
great coat, which hung loosely around him. When 
behind the desk the blue coat, with its brass buttons, 
ivas usually laid aside, and superseded by a large 
loundabout with standing collar, out of the pocket ef 
which might be seen protruding a white muslin hand- 
kerchiei^ of material recommended partly by its ap- 
parent gentility, and partly by its cheapnea. En- 
gaged about the business of the counting house, his 
great boast was accuracy and attention— and he even 
claimed to examine his woric thirteen timet, in order 
to be sure of its correctness. " Mr. Foggs" he would 
sometimes say to the younger partner, "Mr. Foggs 
is a man of a very neat and compte h eosive mind, 
and he entirely perceives the piO|ir i et y of aiy plan — 
care, my dear, care is every thing in )a counting 
house." " But, Mr. Swaggs," would the Co. in pure 
waggery object, ** Mr. Boggs does not like your sys- 
tem—* he thinks it wastes too nueh time about what 
i s utterly useless — if you ar'n't sure you're right in 
two or three examinations, you can't be sure In twen- 
ty." " Understand me," would Peter reply^— " under- 
stand me, my dear, I mean no disrespeet to yon, but 
you're a fool, and you know nothing at all about 
tmsiness— you've no UMNre idea of it than « mere baby. 
I know my plan is the only proper one that ytfiM ever 
adopted, and if Mr. Boggs don't like it, he may go to 
he devU ! Excuse me, my dear, I merely make the 
lemark." Such was Peter Swaggi, head clerk to the 
house of Foggs, Boggi, and Co. 

With the warm temper, odd appemnce,-iiid pecu- 
iar habits indicated aboTO, it is ttot sarpiWDg that 



Mr. Swaggs should have* been the butt of all the 
young witlings who infest stores and offices, and play 
off their pranks upon every strange creature that 
comes in dieir way. Jack Williams v^as an apt mem- 
ber of this clan, and as he happened also to be an 
apprentice to the gentlemen whose names we have 
mentioned at the commencement of this article, he 
had ample opportunity of indulging his propensity for 
mischief, at the expense of the pale fiiced head clerk 
in the broad-tailed blue coat and metal buttons. 
Many a day wimeased Peter's desk thrown into 
** most admired disorder," being piled with odd bits 
of lumber from all parts of the counting house— or 
the dainty tricks of oil poured into his inkstand, or a 
dead mouse impaled on his paper file— at all these 
interferences with his established rights, our 'here 
waxed exceeding wroth, denouncing Jack WilUams 
in no gentle terms, and swearing yengeance against 
him in no delicate phraseology— but as Jack general- 
ly contrived to wear a smooth and sober face on these 
occasions, and as Peter had no means of proving the 
facts, he usually wound up his anathema with a posi- 
tive threat to inform the whole firm of Messrs. Foggs, 
Boggs,and Co. of his conduct, and have him immediate- 
ly 4ischarged— a threat, however, which he univer- 
sally failed to put in execution. 

One morning on entering the counting house, con- 
siderably before Peter's arrival. Jack found on his (the 
head clerk's) desk, a letter, which, as it was freshly 
sealed with only a wafer, he could not resist the 
teiQptation to open. Its contents were as foUow^* 

"Sia, 

" Your ticket No. 389, in the Grand ConglomeratioD 
Lottery, has drawn a prise of $100, which we shall 
be happy to advance you at our office, on the usual 
discount "Your obedient servants, 

<'JON£S&J£NKINa 
« Peter Swaggs, Esq." 

The mischieyous apprentice chuckled internally as 
he read the billet, at the beautiful prospect of amuse- 
ment which it presented. It vms but the work of a 
moment, and an easy matter withal, as the amount 
occurred at the end of a line, to add two ciphers, 
making it read $10,000 instead of 100 dollars— after 
which he carefully resealed it, and placed it as before 
on the book-keeper's desk. After some time, Peter 
arrived, and while Jack appeared to be utterly inat- 
tentive to his motions, he vras vimtching with a side^ 
long glance, to see the effect his supposed good fbrtone 
would produce upon him. He began WlCh xatfaer a 
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rarly giowl at Jack Williami fbr icattering his pent, 
and on Jack's giving him a pert answer, was about 
commencing a furious tirade, when he perceived the 
letter. He immediatelf tore it open, and as he read, 
his iace assumed that strangelf variegated appearance 
I have endeavored to describe at the commencement 
of this sketch. Hexead it over several times, seemed 
scarcely able to belieTe his own senses, and utterly 
at a loss to know how to give vent to his delighted 
feelings. When at length he was able to speak, his 
manner towards Jack was completely changed. « My 
dear," said he, (when about to ask a fayor he always 
became very aflbctionate) " I just want to step down 
jDio > street for a few moments, on some im- 
portant business, I wish you would make these two 
or three entries for me while I am gone-^o, my 
dear, and Til owe you a bottle of wine." ** Yes, yes," 
fhoaght Jack, " I dare say you'll owe, for you never 
pay promises"— but he only answered "oh, to be 
8ur»— to be sure" — and away went Peter in a great 
fluster, to receive his ten thousand dollar prise " at 
the usual discount" from the hands of Messrs. Jones 
and Jenkins. 

Mr. Jenkins was a dapper little man, under the 
ordinary size, and was standing with a smiling face 
behind his counter, when Mr. Swaggs entered the 
office— •** Good morning, Mr. Swaggs," said the lottery 
broker, "I hope' you're well, sir." "Thank you," 
grunted Peterr-^ I receiyed a note from you this 

morning" ** About your priie f O yes, yes, I oongra- 

tulate 3rou, Mr. 8waggSion your good fortune." ** Much 
obliged to you," said Peter, " I Ivipe it will not be 
incoDTenient lor you to advance the amount." ** Not 
at all, not at all," answered Jenkins, ** we had rather 
advance the money than not Our usual rate is fiAeen 
per cent" " Very well," replied Peter, who inwardly 
grudged so large a deduction from his supposed for- 
tune, at the same time that he feared to leave it in 



the broker's hands for a single day, lest it should 
prove a dream, and all ''vanish into thin air."-^ 
** Here it is," said Mr. Jenkins, " less fifteen per cent," 
and h9 proceeded to count out to our anxious expect- 
ant, bank notes to the amount of eighty-five doUarv. 
When he had done, they both stood and looked aC 
each other. " Well," said Peter, " where is the rest t**; 
" That is all, sir," said Jenkins, in some surprise^— 
" All !" exclaimed the head clerk, in a tone of astonish* 
ment « Yes, all," replied the broker, ** count it fiic 
yourself." " All, sir!" reiterated our hero, <*did you 
not send me word that my ticket had drawn ten 
thousand dollars, sir, and do you call this allf*^ 
« Why, Mr. Swaggs," said Jenkins. " here is certainly 
some mistake— some grand mistake." " No mistake 
about it," returned Peter, getting warm— « here it ia 
in black and white. There, sir," handing him tha 
letter — ** didn't you write me that note f " ** Certainly,'* 
said Mr^ Jenkins, " but somebody has since added 
two naughts to the amount Do you not see, sir, they 
are in different ink!" Peter look the note>«->it wti 
too clearly as Jenkins had said-^his face grew red 
and pale by turns-phe stuffed the bank notes into hia 
pocket, and tore the letter into a thousand pieces^— 
*'That infernal rascal!" were all the words that 
escaped him, in a suppressed tone, as he walked him- 
self out of the office. 

Peter went in a hunied gait inunodiately back to 
the counting house, and the first thing he did was t9 
double hie fist in Jack WUUams' face. " My dear/' 
said he, "^ I mean nothing personal, but you are a 
d d fool! Nobody that had an atom of senaa 
would do such a thing. I know it was yon, and I 
shall inform Miessis. F<^ggs, Boggs^and Co. of your be- 
haviour, sir, and if they do not immediately dischaigo 
you, they are as big asses as yourself! Understand 
me, my dear, Z tnerdy nmke the remark .'" 

T. 
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BY BENJAHIN QOUGH. 



AUTUMN. 



FoELD flowers and breathing minstrelsy, farewell ! 

The roee is colorless and withering fast. 
The birds their melodies forget to swell. 

And summer's rich variety is past! 
The sear leavee wander, and the hoar of age 

Gathers her trophy fi)r the dying year. 
And Allowing in her noiseless pilgrimage. 

Waters her couch with many a pearly tear. 
Yet there is one unchanging friend who stays 

To cheer the passage into winter's gloom — 
The red breast chants his solitary lays, 

A simple requiem over nature's tomb. 
So when the spring of life shall end with me, 

God of my Fstiien! may I find a rihangalMi fnend 
in thee! 



WINTGR. 



Tbk trees are leafless, and the hollow blast 

Sings a shrill anthem to the bitter gloom, 
The lately smiUng pastures are a waste, 

While beauty geneiates in nature's womb; 
The frowning clouds are charged with fleecy snow. 

And storm and tempest bear a rival sway ; 
Sofl gurgling rivulets have ceased to flow, 

And beauty's garlands wither in decay; 
Yet look but heavMiwaid ! beautiful and yming, 

In life and lustre see the stars of night. 
Untouched by time, through ages roll along, 

A nd clear aa whtn ai first they burst to sight 
And than look from the steii where heaven ai^eara 
Clad ia iha feitile sgw^ of everlasting ye^ 
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DIONYSIUS OF PHOCi£A. 



UUIOO. £RATO XVII. 



Mt own Ionia ! since I may not see 

Thy freedom rescued and thy rights restored, 

I will not pine in fetters, though for thee, 

Mor crouch, the vassal of a Persian lord ! — 

Once have I bared, and will not sheathe, the sword i^- 

Etemal be the strife, as strife should be. 

Between the tyrant>race, accursed, abhorred. 

And those who, like their fathers, would be free. 

Farewell ! thou land of lovelinea»— farewell ! 
Beloved Phocoa, city of my sires ! 
Henceforth the spoiler in my halls must dweD, 
My chUdhood's home must feed the vengeful fires ; 
And thy sweet maids, a weeping band, nost swell 
A despot's train, and wait a despot's wild deeirea. 



II. 



But from this hour to me shall ocean prove 

A eoontiy, and the gallant bark my home; 

By Penia's bonds unshackled, vHU I rove 

Where the bieeie freshens, and the fiee vravea foam ; 

And though full ofl before me as I nam, 

Ionia's well-remembered shores will rise. 

Ne'er shall my native land delight mine eyes, 

Till Persian blood hath well avenged her doom. 

And should the base marauder croas my path, 
Jove! on this head hurl down thy bolls divine. 
But I wUl meet and crush him in my wrath. 
For he is freedom's foe, and must be mine. 
Though darker taint the ruthless spoiler hath 
Than mine or freedom's foe^Ionia, he is thine ! 

III. 

Yet, O my country, O Ionia! yet 
How shall I thus forsake thee f I have dwelt 
Entranced on thy past triumphs, and have felt 
Thy vnongs, thy woes, until mine eyes are wet 
With tears of wrath and madness— not regret; 
And I have bared my sword, and sternly sworn, 
Dearly thy woman-lords should rue the scorn 
Which thou canst ne'er, foigive, nor I forget— 



And I must now forsake thee. — Hadst thou stood 
True to thyself, thou hadst been free; — but now 
Thy noblest sons are stiffening in their blood, 
And I must quit thy shores, or lie as low ; 
Yet, like the storm that hovers o'er the flood, 
I only wait to strike a deeper, deadlier blow. 



THEMISTOCLES IN EXILE. 



Now I have all that earth can give 
Of pageantry and pride ; 
Yes, all for which the kingly live. 
For which the brave have died. 
A thousand slaves obsequious wait 
My nod, as 'twere the frovm of fate ; 
And what remains beside f 
The empty name is all I need. 
To seem, to be a king indeed ! 

11. 



Yet— am 1 happy f When my brow 

The bright tiara bears. 

Is there no trace of withering woo. 

Of hearli«orroding cares f 

Oh, what is sadder than the smile 

Assumed, and worn but to beguile f 

Yet pride the mask still wears ; 

I would not Persian eyes should see 

O Athens ! how I pine for thee. 

UI. 

Thy towers are still before mine eye. 

Thy temples on my heart ! 

Thence never but with memory 

And life shall they depart. 

By day they fill each waking thought. 

By night in dreams are backward brought-^ 

Until from sleep T start 

To feel A« is no longer free. 

Who lived, and would have died for thee. 

IV. 

Who would have died !— Whylied I nolfe 
On thy triumphant day f 
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Then had my name, without a blot, 

Thine annals graced for aye ; 

While now — but earth at length shall know 

I was not, could not be, thy foe ; 

Though thrust in scorn away 

From the loTed laad mine arm had saved, 

To despot-lords, and lands enslaved. 

V. 

Yet, though my foes have been the free. 

The Lord of slaves my friend, 

Yet, Athens, is my heart with thee. 

And shall be, to the end. 

The Persian asks my aid in vain ; — 

One way remains to burst his chain, 

And thee in death defend : 

How could I bear to work thiue ill. 

Despite my wrongs, who love thee still f 

VI. 

I loved thee, when my sun of fame 

In noontide glory shone ; 

Now it hath set in scom and shame. 

Yet love I madly on. 

'Twere vain to say I love thee more ; 

I know not how I loved before : 

Now know I— but 'tis done» 

And, when thine exile's head lies low. 

Then, Athens, then, thou too shalt know. 



SONG OF AN ATHENIAN EXILE 



IN THE DA.T8 OF LTSA.NDIR. 



Atkins, dear Athens ! the land that I love. 

Thy form is before me wherever I rove ; 

From the bleak hills of Thrace,— on the far-rolling 

sea,— 
The heart of thine exile turns fondly to theew 

II. 

Still ftney reverts, as dejected I roam, 

To &e tombs of my sires, to my childhood's loved 

home; 
The plains of the east in their beauty I see. 
But the loveliest is that which -reminds ne of thee. 



III. 



I've gazed on the monarch of kings in his state, 
Whose servants are princes, whose menace is fate ; 
But the trappings of tyrants are chains to the ftee, 
ADd my own rock-built Athens was dearer to me. 

IV. 

Tve wandered where freedom is lingering still, 

In the lone, barren isle, — on the snow-covered hill ; 



Yet sad were my days, though I dwelt with the free. 
For Athens was dearer than freedom to me. 



Though the sword, with the blood of thy foemen once 

wet, 
Now sleeps in its scabbard, I cannot forget ; 
Yet, yet shall it wake for the land of the free. 
And strike in the conflict, dear Athens ! for thee. 

VI. 

To-morrow once more shall thy banner wave high ,* 
We doubt not to conquer, or dread not to die ; 
The queen of proud Hellas again shalt thou be. 
Or thy children, O Athens, shall perish for thee. 

VII. 

Then, then may fell Sparta in anguish deplore 
The blood-sprinkled trophies she vaunted before ; 
And think, in her fall, of the wrongs of the free. 
And pay, in her ruin, a ransom for thee. 



THE LAST WORDS OF 
<<THE LAST OF THE ROMANS' 

I. 

Go— slaves and cowards as ye are. 
Go— crouch before the conqueror's car ; 
To CsBsar breathe the suppliant prayer, 
And sue the Lord of Rome to spare : 
Bufhever shall my knee be bowed. 
Among the pale and prostrate crowd : 
Ne'er will / quail with downcast eye. 
Beneath the fiown of tyranny ; — 
In freedom I have lived ; in freedom will I die. 



II. 



How gladly could I die for thee. 
Fair Rome, if still thy sobs were free ; 
Ah ! would that I had died before 
Ere thou and they were free no more ; 
Ere yet thy once unsullied name 
Was linked with servitude and shame; 
Ere yet thy sun of feme had fled : 
The crown had fallen from thy head : 
Thy deeds were of the past : — thy warriors with the 
dead. 

III. 

Why should I live ? Friends, fortunes, all, 
Have perished in my country's fall ; 
For they are friends no more, who bow 
Before Uiumphant Caesar now : 
r pass from earth unmourned, nor leave 
One faithful heart o'er me to grieve : 
Brutus ! my friend ! I wrong not thee— 
Thou art, or wilt be soon, with me — 
Thou canst not live in Rome, when Rome no more is 
free! Digitized by LjOOQIC 
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THE MASSACRE OF THE JEWS AT LISBON, 

IN 1 506. 

A HISTORICAL TALE 



TRiLNSLATED VROM TBI GERMAN. 



It was on the 19th day of April, 1506, and abeut 
the eveniog hour of four, that the venerable Aoueata 
was seated in his Gounting-room, looking over the 
Dutch captain Jiiel Verporten's bill of lading, whose 
vessel, the Magellone, had just arrived in the Tagus, 
laden with goods for him. Gasman, one of his clerkft, 
came staggering into the room, and hung up the keys 
of the waKehouee at the side of the fire-place, exclaim- 
ing: «< There, we have got all that trash housed at 
last ! I thought we should never have done with it." 
He then took his seat and began to enter in the books 
a list of the warehoused packages. But scarcely was 
his pen dipped into the inkstand, ere it dropped irom 
his hand, and, his head sinking upon the desk, he be- 
gan to snore as heartily as if he had^been in bed. 

Acuesta looked sorrowfully at the profligate, and 
taking the keys from the wall, went out, accompanied 
by his head-clerk, Manuel di Lassolada. After a short 
stay he returned, and shaking the sleeper till he awoke, 
said to him : " You have performed your duty in a 
very slovenly manner ; the door of the wareioom 
was not shut, even the very bars were not pushed in, 
and the windows stood wide open* as if to invite the 
entrance of thieves." 

" They opened of themselves, then,'* grumbled the 
derk; *' I shut them ; it is impossible to please you-*- 
I wish the devil" 

" Nay, swear not," interrupted the merchant, with 
calm dignity, ** you are drunk, and don't know what 
you are saying ; go now to bed, to-morrow we will 
speak farther of this matter." 

Drunkenness ever seeks to hide itself. The gentle 
reproof of his master threw Gusman into such an un- 
governable passion, that he affirmed, with the most 
horrid oaths, he was quite sober, and even charged ha 
master with wilfully misrepresenting him. "I warned 
you long ago," replied Acuesta, " that if you again of- 
fended me, you should instantly be dismissed my ser- 
vice. Your manner of life is every day becoming 
more dissolute; I can no longer trust you in any thing ; 
yon may go just now; to-morrow you shall receive 
your quarter's wages, and quit my employment." 

The calmness with which Acuesta uttered these 

words subdued the conscious villain ; he durst not r^ 

but rushed out of the room, muttering between 



his teeth to Manuel, who entered at the moment, i 
thing which sounded like, '* Cursed Jews! I will make 
you pay dearly for this." 

Manuel took no notice of this threat, but, leamuig 
from Acuesta what had hmppened, ventured to inter- 
cede for his feUew-derk, remarking that the ill will 
of the man was perhaps to be dreaded.-^ Those who 
are afraid of wicked people become their ahives with- 
out benefiting themselves," replied AoMrta ; *' yoor 
mercy does not leooncile them to you. I have bog 
borne with this Gusman on aoeount of Don Leon's re- 
commendation ; but either our finend was sadly de- 
ceived in the man, or the fellow has changed sadly 
for the worse. The sooner one gets rid of such a 
pest the better." 

Manuel— who was indeed better sware of the 
man's character than his master— made no reply, bat 
sat down to finish the work which Gusman had be- 
gun. Having executed this task, he was proceeding 
to some other business, but Acuesta stopped him: 
*• Leave that," said he, ** you have toiled since aun- 
rise without interminion. The evening is fine ; go 
and take a walk out of the town, and as you pass, step 
into my garden, and tell my daughter that I shall bring 
a friend to sup with me to-night I may ^rhape be 
a little later than usual in coming home. These Fle- 
mings give us a deal of work, and my bnsineas with 
our friend Verporlen must be settled to^iay. 

With these words the merchant, having put some 
papers into his pocket, left the oountiagHoom. Manuel 
looked after him tiirough the window as upon a de- 
parting friend ; then carefully locked up the apart- 
ments, and proceeded down the sunny ati^et to the 
gate, Do GarasM, near which Aeuesta's ville was situ- 
ated. 



The country bouse of the w^thy merohant. whioh 
stood upon an eminence commanding a view of the 
port and city, was not calculated to attract the eye by 
iti external appearance; the interior arrangements 
were likewise of the plainest kind ; but a kioski rear- 
ed in one of the sha<U^^;^gpq|fi, of the garden, in a 
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grore of palm-treei and carabes, saemed glittering 
with all the riches of the east. Here from a Tiranda, 
railed on alendec and palm*like colamnB, and flanked 
with highly polished purple walls, on whieh golden 
dngom were represented gliding ihrough fantastic 
Ibliago, a glaaa door, supported by gilded pillars, led 
into a circular saloon forned like a bower. Soft car- 
peCs, itttetrwoTen with the richest colors of India, oo- 
Tored the floor ; the windows were of the purest glaos, 
and through a golden network of the most elegant 
derioe seemed to gleam a Inxttriant foliage entwined 
with the red flowers of the Indas tree and magnifioent 
magnolias* vpon whieh gigantic Indian butterflies dis- 
ported. All this had been painted hj canning hands, 
in eolan of wonderful hrilliaiice, up to the yery cu- 
pola of the room; and the e▼e^blooming bower of 
oit muted itself finely through the windows, with the 
Toiioasly shaded foliage of the garden* where luzo- 
nooB pyramids of flowefS» disposed in the most taste- 
M artangement, stood intermixed with slender palm- 
trees, dark cypresies, and superb piaaags, all bending 
tow aid a each other, and forming natural colonnades, 
bog and lofty as those seen in a theatre ; while flow- 
ering pomegranates, and thick hedges of aloe, bound- 
ed the spectator's view. 

In this cool summer-room, upon an ottoman coTeied 
with rich silks, like the goddess of the shrine which 
inclosed her, sat Acuesta*s daughter, the beautiful De- 
borah. A book which she had been reading lay upon 
her knee ; at her right hand was placed the Donna 
fileonorat a bloomiog widow, arrayed in half-mourn- 
ing, who had of late cultivated the society of Deborah 
Tory assiduously. People were of opinion that the 
young widow cast a kind eye upon the amiable Ma- 
nuel, and she seemed to encourage this belief by her 
conduct, lor she always contrived to turn the conver- 
satioa upon flie youth, and would often remarii how 
fortunate she thought Deborah's fother in having so 
foithfol and dever an assistant in the management of 
his extensive busineak "*£very body," she would 
say, « is delighted to have business to transact in your 
fofher's warehouse, on account of the eheerful and 
obliging Mano»l. Every thing goes on so nimbly 
with him, for he knows the details of every matter, 
and the humor of every person. But, do yon know," 
she now added in a whisper— 4nd as she spoke, she 
cast a keen look upon Deborah^*' do you know there 
are some very unpleasant rumors about him at pre- 
leatf" Here she pawed, but her eye continued fixed 
upon Deborah, who, though not without some hesita- 
tion, smilingly replied : ** What rumors are they which 
oin aflisct tiie reputation of Manuel f '— ^ Oh, nobody 
doubts his honesty," rejoined Eleonora ; " but can't 
thou guess f Did you never perceive any thing t— O 
then, surely it must be all a fabrication?" — A slight 
blush suffused itself over Deborah's countenance, for 
>ke felt that the eye of her neighbor was seeking to 
detect sjrmpfoms of confusion in her features : '^ Well, 
^hat is it V she inquired^ — <SThey suspect him of be- 
vug secretly a Jew," continued Eleonora, in a lower 
^oe, and eyeing still more narrowly her companion. 
*1 know people vrho thotoaghly believe it; at all 
*Wii^ you would do well la warn himr-th«e are 
k9 



many rumors afioatr-the populace is discontented, ani 
throws the blame of the epidemic and the soard^ 
upon the Jews, who are said to commit ^horrid enor* 
mities, especially near the time of Easter^— and does 
not the Hebrew Easter foil upon one of than daya 1"^ 
Deborah looked with astonishment at her oompanioo 
" Why ask me such a question ? How should I know 
any thing about that T* said shew— «* Oh, forgive meV 
cried Eleonora, a little disconcerted ; " I thought you 
might know that also, as you know so much, and as 
Don Acuesta transacts business with so many kinds of 
people. Pardon me, assuredly I meant no harm by 
what I said."— >" What harm could you mean f ' an- 
swered Deborah. ** The misery of the poor people 
must touch the heart of every one ; but why should, 
any person sufier aocaaation on account of what has 
arisen from natnial causes t The disease and fomine 
are certainly great and teiriUe evils ; but the malig- 
nly of those who would lay the blame of these cala- 
mities on a poor and oppressed tribe, is certainly an 
evil too, and, in ny opinion, a much greater one."— ^ 
Debonh did not utter these words without visibla 
emotion, and when she looked up to her compaaioD^ 
she saw the traces of a retiring blush upon her fore- 
head. After sosM insignificant talk, the Donna took 
her leave, but not without many assurances of friend- 
ship, which Deboah received with somewhat of lo- 
serve. 

The mysterious remarks of Eleonora had disquieted 
the maiden,' she resumed her book, but while hoc 
eyes traced the lines, her thoughts strayed far ofi^ and 
were lost in gloomy forebodings. When the arrival 
of Manuel was aiuiounced, she dropped her veil over 
her face, and depositing the book at her side, listened 
to the message which he delivered ; and then rairiag 
her eyes with a melancholy smile towards Manual* 
said : ** I also have a message for you. Donna Eleo- 
nora, who takes a deep interest in all that conoeras 
yen, has just left me ; she tells me there is a strong 
suspidoD of h e wa y abioad against you, and that it be- 
hoves yoa to be guarded in your behaviour."—^' She 
yesterday told me nearly the same thing about you," 
said Manuel, the bk)od mounting to his cheeks ; ** she 
spoke to me however not vrith the tone of good will 
but with all the appearance of a spy ; and when she 
could extract nothing from me, she next assured me 
that your venerable ftther was a Jew. I oonUradicted 
her— as was my duty ; not that my respected master 
would lose any thing in my estimation from foUowing 
the creed of his forefatheis, but you know the ideas 
of the populace^ who concern themselves no forthec « 
than with the name of one's profession. I just now 
observed this same Eleonora in conversation with fo- 
ther Anselmo, at no great distance from this spot ; 
when I passed, they looked sharply at me, and ceased 
speaking. Allow me therefore to worn you also^ and 
to beg of you to avoid all suspicious appearances. 
Perhaps yon might likewise warn your &ther."-^And 
do you then believe my father is in danger ff cried 
Deborah, much agitated; ''Has he an enemy,F— he 
whose noble heart could not harbor one evil thought^- 
the friend of the poor, the fother of the orphan, and 
the proleelor of the widow? Ah, ptdiaps it ii not 
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Iwooming lor me thas to praise my father ; bat the 
idea that any danger might be hovering over his head. 
Can it be possible ? you look doubtingly, — O Manuel, 
<do not abandon my father I Good Manuel, promise 
aae you will instantly go in search of him and accom- 
pany him hither ; you have frightened me so dread- 
iblly, I shall not be composed. till I see him here/' 

Whilst uttering these words, Deborah had risen from 
^er seat, the yeil had fallen from her forehead, and 
-she now stood in all the splendor of her loveliness 
1>efore the deeply agitated youth, stretching out her 
itfms in the attitude of entreaty, and imploring him in 
^ tone of anxious sorrow. ** You are too much alerm- 
'^," said Manuel—who himself was scarcely less so— 
'** but your pleasure shall be obeyed. I will bring 
your father here as soon as his business with the ship- 
-master will permiL"—" And will that business occa- 
-py him long ?" — ** They have a great many things to 
talk over, which will require some time to arrange." 
^-<' Oh, it must, — it must be broken through ! Manuel, 
take this ring— it was my mother's, and my father 
itever denies me any request when I send him it ; it 
must be ; he cannot be angry with me." So saying, 
she drew a gold ring from her finger, on which cer- 
tain characters seemed to be formed by the artificial 
arrangement of the jewels: Manuel placed it upon 
his finger, and hastened by the shortest path, round 
the town, to the lodgings of the Dutch shipmaster, 
which were in the neighborhood of the port. 



During this time an event had happened that too 
amply confirmed the anxious forebodings of Deborah, 
The stifled agitation of the populace, which had been 
-secretly fanned into strength for some days before, had 
now broken out in consequence of an insignificant oc- 
currence, and in one part of the city a tumultuous 
movement had taken place. Few knew the real cause 
t>f the commotion ; but every one had his own ac< 
count of it Those who seemed to have the best in 
formation thus related the aflSur :— 

It was in the church of Saint Dominicus, during 

• Tsspers, that the storm first broke out. The church 
happened to be very crowded, especially one of the 

chapels called the Chapel of Jesus, in which there is 
a cracifix having the vronnd in the side of our Savl 
•cur's image, covered with a piece of ciystlil. One of 
Ihe devotees in this chapel, whose eyes were fixed on 
ihe crucifix, fancied that he saw a supernatural light 
-streaming from the wound ; and calling the attention 
cf those nearest him to the sight, the report quickly 

• circulated from mouth to mouth through the church, 
and every one felt himself irresistibly drawn forward 
to behold the miracle. Those who were nearest the 
spot prostrated themselves on the floor,— the more dis- 
tant crowded and pushed upon each other,— and while 
the whole church was resounding with the devout 
ejaculations of the penitents, and the blows which 
Ihey inflicted upon their breasts and beads, a dreadful 
Toice from one corner of the Chapel of Jesus, appall- 
ed the worshippers with the exclanation— " He has 



blasphemed God T' Instantly a thousand voices shoal- 
ed, *' Down with the heretic !— «way with the Jew — 
the atheist — the apostate!" £very one turned to- 
wards the spot whence arose this wild outcry, ming- 
led as it now was with the faint sounds of sufibring 
and entreaties for life and mercy. A poor merchant 
of Jewish extraction, it appeared, had pressed forward 
with eagerness to see the reported miracle, and had 
excited the ill will of the bystanders by the impetu- 
osity with which he shouldered his way among the 
crowd. ** What want he f said one ; *' Tis a dog of 
a Jew,*' cried another ; and a third averred that he 
had heard him say, it was the delusion of a weak 
fancy to imagine that such a piece of dry wood should 
of itself become illuminated. Upon this accusation, 
whether true or false, one of the nearest bystanders 
seized the unfortunate man by the throat, — another 
threw him on the ground, — several struck him with 
their fists, and his cries and moanings seemed only to 
inflame the fimatical fury of his persecutors, who, 
without doubt, would have torn him to pieces on the 
spot, had they not scrupled to commit so sacrilegious 
an act in the sacred place. After having trailed hira 
by the feet into the street, a cry was raised for fire 
and wood, and in a few minutes a pile was constmct- 
ed of window'Shutters and other furniture, into the 
flames of which the mangled corpse was thrown amid 
the shouts of a savage multitude, who thought to win 
the approbation of heaven by having thus punished 
an apostate and blasphemer. But the horrors of this 
single deed did not appease the infuriated mob. From 
various sides the cry was now heard: "Thus should 
all be served who dare to'' blaspheme Christ! Down 
with the false Christians on whose account God is 
chastising his people ! Seize the Jews' that they may 
make atonement for the horrors they have created, and 
that the wrath of God may be extinguished in these 
flames !" Shouts such as these increased to one wild, 
univenal howl ; and, at the moment while the moet 
dreadful measures were agitated, an aged priest rush- 
ed out from the gate of a convent, bearing a large 
cross in both his hands, and shouting with a loud 
voice: ''Vengeanee! vengeance! f^a blasphemed 
God. Woe to the idolaters and usiu^k Strike them 
to the ground— the host of Amalekflfth is accursed 
of the Lord ! He will walk before Wlike a destruc- 
tive fire ; he will destroy and slay them, even as he 
smote the Canaanites, and the host of Korah !" The 
inflamed ecclesiastic was instantly followed by a con- 
fused mass of men and women with distorted features 
and naked arms, brandishing knives and faggots of 
burning wood which they had snatched from the pile, 
and uttering the roost appalling screams and shouts of 
vengeance. The aged alone remained behind, col- 
lecting with horrid zeal various kinds of combustibles 
to nourish the fire, for which they waited the arrivsl 
of new victims and a richer booty. 



Daring these proceedings the^oldAcuesta was seat- 
ed in the Dutch coflee-house, with his friend Josl 
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Verporten, arranging some accounts ami talking over 
new commissions. *' You should again return to us/' 
said the Fleming ; " it would be better for us all ; you 
yourself know what a different and cheerful life we 
lead yonder, and how a thousand things which seem 
to load the very air around one here, can be all over 
looked and forgotten there. Here, I confess, I never 
do feel at my ease; and I sincerely thank God that, 
with your good help, ray business is so far advanced 
that I can be again under weigh with the first fresh 
wind. This country is indeed beautiful, and might 
be made a perfect paradise ; but every thing is ruined 
by the dark spirit which broods over the land, and my 
only wonder is that you, thinking as I know you do, 
have been able to continue in it so long." 

" My thoughts," answered Acuesta* ^ are more fre- 
quently turned to your country than you are perhaps 
aware. It was there I spent my happiest years ; and 
truly the reminiscences of youth touch me more vivid- 
ly the older I grow. For a length of time, I have 
been gradually retiring from the Indian trade—though 
nndoubtedly I am better able to carry it on here than 
any where else — and if I were not detained by the 
hope of yet discovering the children of my unfortu- 
nate friend Lugano, of whom I have oAen talked to 
you, I could tc^morrow lock up my counting-room, and 
sail with you for the banks of the Scheld, leaving my 
business to the honest Janssen, in whose hands it 
would be as safe as in my own. But the hope which 
I have mentioned detains me here ; and within these 
few days a new trace of them has been discovered, 
which may perhaps, after so many vain attempts, lead 
me to the object of ray pursuit." 

" Heaven bless your exertions !" said Verporten. — 
" But how is your daughter ? She promised to become 
a fine girl." 

** Nor has she disappointed that expectation," replied 
Acueeta ; ** and her mind, I dare say, is yet finer than 
her countenance. You may judge of this yourself if 
you ^ill sup with me to-night. She is fond of the 
conveisation of a well-informed man ; and to the Dutch 
she bears the same heart as her father. You have a 
dear pledge of mine in your country — the grave of 
her mother, whom Deborah greatly resembles." 

After this* digression the two friends had resumed 
their business negotiations, when one of Verporten's 
servants rushed into the room, with ghastly looks and 
quivering lips. ** What is the matter ?" inquired his 
master. — ** Murder and assassination !" exclaimed the 
Fleming. " A host of men— no' they are not men, 
they must have been spawned by hell itself—are rush 
ing through the city, breaking into the houses, yelling 
and raging, murdering and plundering ; I do not un- 
derstand their gibberish, but I saw them dragging off 
poor womcB and children by the hair, beating them 
dreadfully, and shouting Aofogo, Ao/ogor Acuesia 
sprung up at this confused relation, and the landlord 
entering at the moment, gave a more distinct account 
of the aflair. lie had not learned the original cause 
of the riot, but he understood what was going forward, 
and had despatched trusty scouts to gather informa- 
tion, whose retiun he expected every moment. " Only 
wait," said Verporten to his anxious friend, ** till we 



learn in what quarter the tumult is raging ; you will 
then hasten by the safest road to your daughter. Mean- 
while the landlord will get a carriage ready to convey 
us with greater safety and expedition." 

One of the messengers now returned with the news 
that the infuriated populace had spread out in every 
street in which they fancied concealed Jews were 
harbored ; that the houses of these unfortunate people 
were instantly assailed>— the old men, women, and 
children — many of whom had already expired under 
their cruel treatment — dragged into the street, and the 
dead and the living carried to the area before the 
church, and thrown into the blazing pile ; that monks 
were every where seen among the crowd, and that 
father Anselmo was stalking about with a crucifix, 
and exciting the popular fury by the most violent hi^ 
rangues. 

The horses were now in the' carriage, and Verpor- 
ten had led his pale friend down stairs, when Acues- 
ta's negro rushed in and throw himself breathless at 
the foot of his master, exclaiming, " Save yourself, 
dear roaster! For heaven's sake, save yourself! Your 
house in the city is assaulted, — the drunken Gusman 
heads the murderers,~he is foaming with rage at hav- 
ing missing you, and I just now heard him exclaim, 
' We shall find him at his villa ; there the Jewish dog 
is concealed, exercising his magical incantations with 
his witch of a daughter ; there our prey shall not ee- 
cape us.' " 

At this relation, the old man trembled to his inmost 
soul ! he no longer thought of his own danger, or the 
loss of his fortune, — the fate of his daughter alone ab- 
sorbed his attention ; to her aid he insisted upon ha^ 
tening with all bis feeble strength, and come what 
might, he tore himself from his friend's arms, with 
this purpose, but had rK>t crossed the threshold beibfe 
he sunk down in a faint. There was no time to lose; 
Verporten, assisted by two servants and the landlord, 
raised the unconscious old man and lifted him into the 
caniage, where he took his seat beside him, and the 
party drove off at full speed. 



Rapine and murder raged through the streets of Lis- 
bon,— the bowlings of delirious blood-thirstiness min- 
gled with the cries of its innocent victims, — and the 
names ever renewed rose to heaven, and stained its 
pure beauty with volumes of dark smoke, while Ma- 
nuel, with little presentiment of the horrors which 
were acting so near him, hastened along the tranquil 
paths which led through the blooming gardens of the 
suburbs, amid myrtles and orange-trees which seemed 
to offer the departing day the incense of their sweets. 
The message with which Deborah had charged him 
winged his steps, and his heart felt touched with such 
a sweet emotion that all around appeared to him like 
one great temple consecrated to the lovely maiden 
from whom he had just parted. A nightingale vras 
warbling from afar its evening song : it sounded to him 
as the flute-like voice of Deborah, and he silently re- 
peated every word which had fallen from her lipEi 
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die pore vault of heaven extended above him, seemed 
to him like her blue expressive eye ; and the glowing 
couch spread out in the sky for the declining sun, rt- 
Biinded him of the bloom of her cheeks and lips.—- 
" She is the very master-piece of nature !" exclaimed 
he to himself; '* and truly if that countenance is ca- 
pable of deceiving, — ^if a soul pure as angel's speaks 
not in her eyes and the music of her voice, every 
thing around us is illusion.'* Musing thus he arrived 
at the Dutch ooflee-house. situated at the west side of 
the city, adjacent te the long gardens that adorn the 
banks of the Tagus, end greeting the landlord, whom 
be found in the court-yard, surrounded by his family, 
be inquired for his master. The landlord, who knew 
Manuel, stood astonished at the tranquil air with which 
be appeared among them, and no sound escaped his 
parted lips. Receiving no answer, Manuel looked 
steadily upon him, and repeated his previous question, 
adding, <* I hope nothing bis befallen my beloved mas- 
terf To this interrogatory the host at last replied, 
« Indeed I know not, Don Manuel, what to think of 
you ! Are 3rott then the only man in the city who is 
ignorant of what is going on in it, — how they are plun- 
dering and murdering, and sparing none who is se- 
cretly a Jew, or is suspected of being such T' 

Manuel's astonishment now exceeded that of his 
host; his features became convulsed, — Eleonora's 
insidious warnings, — Deborah's anxiety, — Gusman's 
threats,— all rushed at once upon his mind. " But 
where is my master T" inquired he once more. ** Your 
master," replied the landlord, " drove away a few mi- 
nutes ago with Verporten ; they were talking of his 
▼ilia and his daughter ; perhaps they have gone thither, 
but the good old gentleman was in such a state of 
alarm that he, was lifted in a state of insensibility into 
the carriage." 

Manuel's anxiety allowed no time lor deliberation. 
Raving in a few hasty words inquired of the host 
what he knew respecting the actual state of matters, 
he ran back at full speed by the road he had come, 
but not, as before, absorbed in delightful reverie ; he 
was now home forward by anxiety, and animated by 
the single hope of finding his beloved master at the 
villa, and being able to render him some assiitance in 
the event of an attack upon the house. The sun was 
now set, and the profound darkness which covered the 
country was broken only in one quarter by the lurid 
flames, which, veiled in smoke and vapor, rose to the 
■ky. Manuel beheld it and smote his breast ; more 
tiian once he fancied he could hear a distant moaning, 
and his imagination tortured him with the idea that 
he knew the voices. *< Oh, Christ!" he exclaimed, 
** are these thy servants ? Is this the fulfilment of thy 
first and highest commandment f Oh, my poor mas- 
ter ! Oh, Deborah ! thou angel in human form, what 
may virtue, piety, kindness, beauty, avail thee against 
the barbarity of fanatical priests?" 

These distracting thoughts spurred him onward with 
an irresistible impulse, when suddenly a confused 
noise of voices, resembling the roaring of the sea 
when the storm begins to unfold its wings, assailed 
bifl ears; every moment itviwxed buder and more 
hwried. It wai a band of the fiantio assaMiDs which 



had penetrated into a side-road in search of fresih vic- 
tims. Manuel threw himself Ato a comer, and pro- 
tected by the shades of night, remained concealed 
from the passing rabble, but shuddered to hear the ex- 
pressions of their outrageous fury, — the cursea of one, 
~the yells of others, — the moat blasphemom mixture 
of devout formuks with hellish projects and aawge 
boastings. Sighing from the depth of his oppressed 
bosom, he raised his looks tathe stars of hertVen, wfaidi 
poured their mild and quiet light upon the earth, and 
it seemed to him as if all those eyes of love, instead 
of beams of light, ought to have shed tears upon die 
criminal deeds of mankind. 

With feelings of still deeper depression he poshed 
more rapidly forward, till the gloomy murmnring of a 
multitude engaged in prayer reached his ear, and im;- 
mediately afterwards he saw himself surramided by 
i^ number of people bearing candles and torches, which 
in long array followed in the rear of a lofly cnicifix. 
It was a part of the mob who, satiated with muder, 
had united in solenm procession to return their thanki 
to our Lady of Hope, and to implore her to render ac- 
ceptable to her Son, their late exertions for the honor 
of his name, and to obtain from Him relief for the af- 
flicted people. As there was no possibility of shin- 
ning them in the narrow pathway, Manuel was con- 
strained to move along with the torrent, and was glad 
enough to escape the recognition of some of his ac- 
quaintances, whose hands yet reeked with the blood 
they had lately shed. Some washed their knives in 
the font of holy water which stood at the entrance of 
the church, others threw themselves down before the 
altars and held their reeking daggers aloft in testimony 
of their meritorious zeal; but Manuel, wrapped op in 
his cloak, escaped from the church under the cover of 
the night. 

Having been thus drawn a little out of bis original 
path, he found that the road through the city would 
now be his nearest path. Dark and deserted streets 
led him towards the centre of the town, where the 
mob was still more numerous and active around the 
plundered houses. Some were kneeling before the 
holy images, zx)w more richly decked than ever, and 
surrounded with blazing tapers; some danced the 
fqffd to the sound of the guitar, and were ever 
and anon joined by others who had finished their 
devotions; and in the midst of them all appeared 
several parties engaged in carrying ofiTthe plunder of 
the pillaged houses. A spectator might have fancied 
himself looking upon a lively fair. Without pausing, 
Manuel slipped through the motley crowd and reached 
the street of " The Brothers," in which Acuest&'s 
warehouse was situated. Some packages lay scattered 
before the door which stood wide open, aud the vrare- 
house had been broken into, and rifled of its contents. 
A hasty glance sufficed to inform him of the devasta- 
tion which had been committed here, and, after pulling 
close the inner door, Manuel returned by a little back 
gate, of which he had the key, upon his former route. 
All the rest of the road vras deserted, and, at last, oat 
of breath, but without farther accident er delay, he 
reached his master's villa. 

Exhausted by the rapid vralk, but stfn more by the 
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«nii0ty of niod under which he labored, Bfanuel w«t 
compelled to ptiue a moment in order to take breath. 
Every tormenting eoojeotore now rushed upon hii 
mind and paralysed hie courage; the darkoem which 
•Bihiouded the house, and the deep silence which 
leigned in it, left expectation doubtful. He stepped 
in ; all was deserted in the rooms ; no sound met his 
ear but the echo of his own footsteps ; he rushed up 
dain to the upper apartments where be found a candle 
balf*melted, lying upon the Hoor, the wooden wall 
alieady scorched and Uaekened by its flame, and with 
its aansiance, he found his way to a distant closet 
gvneially occupied by the inferior domestics of the 
konse. From this apartmentalow moaning proceeded; 
he pushed the door, but it was locked from within, 
and when he called the moaning ceased ; redoubling 
fats efibrts, the lock at last yielded to his strength, and 
he perceived a man lying at his feet who dasped his 
kneea and implored for mercy. 

Bending back the head of the suppliant, Manuel 
recognised by the light which fell on the &ce of the 
figure, the negro servant of his master. " What has 
beftUen you, good Gomez, and why are ]^u afraid of 
■w r said he. At these words the negro slowly raised 
Ml eyes. ** Is it you, Master Manuel t" ejaculated 
the wounded man, ** Heaven be praised that then is 
yet some one spared to us ! I thought it was the mur* 
darers coming to finish their work." 

Manuel raised the poor creature, and, having led 
him to a pallet, inquired what had happened, and what 
he knew of Acuesta and his daughter. At this que»> 
tion the negro cast a mournful look upon him, and 
drawing short and heavy sobs, like one whom deep 
anguish vrill not sufler to breathe freely, at last said .* 
" Sit down here. Master Manuel, for I cannot speak 
except in a low voice, and with great difficulty." 

Manuel was now informed of all that had taken 
place in the coflee-honse, up to the moment of Acnes' 
ta's having been carried away in a debp swoon. 
** What Verporten," continued the negro, ** said in 
Dutch to his servants I could not understand; but I 
was sent hither to tell my mistrea that her father's 
sa&ty had been provided for ; she herself was directed 
to shut up the house and to keep herself concealed, 
and I was told to inform her that farther intelligence 
would quickly reach her, I ran as ftst as I could to 
deliver this message and to defend the house if neces- 
sary; but when I arrived I found every thing empty 
and deserted, and could only learn this much from an 
old deaf neighbor, that Donna Deborah had been car- 
lied away in a litter by six armed men, whom the old 
woman recognised to be in the service of the gover- 
nndor. Whilst I was extracting with much difficulty 
this information from the woman, a troop of assassins 
rushed into the house, who with baro arms and un- 
aiieathed daggers in theur hands, called upon me to 
give up my master and his daughter; and when 1 
—mail them that I knew nothing of them, they 
knocked me down, and trailed me with them through 
•vary comer of Oe house; till at bst, after satiafymg 
Ifaemaalvea that I had spoken the tnilh,they throw me 
dowB the Btaircase, cuning me for a black dog, and a 
Bibivw rfBV«— tad that gtve me bok pais thwi all 



their kicks and blows. I heard them as they rushed 
out of the house, thraatening to rotum and renew their 
search ; because, as they said, they could not suffer 
the old rogue and his daughter to oscapo them, and I 
then dragged my wounded body up to this dosat 
where I thought they were not likely to eome upon 
roe. This is the whole truth; I could willingly resign 
myeelf to death if I only knew that my master had 
escaped the blood-hounds." 

Manuel was in truth little able to comfort poor 
Gomes, but yet he had caught a gleam of hope. The 
negro was now quite exhausted by the exertion of 
speaking, and complained of a burning thirst ; Manuel 
looked about for water, but, fbding none, hastened 
down for it to the kitchen, which lay at the end of a 
long passage at the back of the house, and from which 
a door led into the garden. On entering this passage 
a confused noise of distant voioes met his ear, and a 
ray of light falling through a seam of the door showed 
to him a number of people assembled in the kitchen. . 
Gently and on tiptoe he approached, and heard sevemi 
rough voices apparently raised in altercation; but 
while he stood hesitating how to act, sobm one rushed 
out of the apartment with a sword in his hand, hardly 
leaving him time to escape into the garden. 



Whilst Manuel was seated upon the bed of the 
wounded Gomes, listening to his narration, a crowd of 
murderers, headed by Acoesta's vindictive clerk, had 
returned through the garden into the villa to refresh 
themselves with meat and drink for the renewal of 
their bloody work. The larder was sacked, the ceUar 
broken open, and the dishes which had been preparing 
for that evening's supper, were pronounced an excel- 
lent capture. With kmd shouts the party shared among 
themselves a dish of partridges, the fkvor of which 
was heightened by choice Colares, and the still more 
costly wine of Carcavelos; after the birds, came a 
smoked ham of Monchique, boiled in wine and richly 
spiced, which, by its inviting flavor, might have stimu- 
lated the most satiated appetite. 

» But how," cried a young man of a much flner 
countenance than any of the others, who was standing 
at the table with his arms crossed, quietly eyeing the 
distribution of the ham — ^ how is this f A ham in the 
kitchen of a Jew ! Are you correct in supposing him 
to be a Hebrew t whatever else I have heard of the 
old man is more perhaps than can be said of many 
Christians." — ^"'Tis all hypocrisy and knavish deceit r 
cried Gasman, in a harsh voice. " I wish I may ha 
as sure of paradise as the Israelitish diog is of hell ! I 
tell you he is a Jew— a tenfold Jew! Does he not 
put on clean linen on Saturday t Does he not always 
get his furniture cleaned on Fridays! Have I not 
seen the cords of the Arban canfcth peeping out be- 
neath his waistcoat? Do you think I do not know 
how to distioguish a Jew from an old Christian V** 



* In Spain and Portugal, those only who can prove 
their family descent to be untainted with Moorish or 
Jewish blood, are entitled to the appdlntioB Oii 
CftrufMMi 
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These bold oBsertions admitted of no contradiction, 
and the conTeraation again became of a general kind. 
The bottle now began to circulate faster, and every 
one boasted, with frightfal fluency, of the bloody feats 
he had performed. — " But what are all these exploits," 
commenced one, who, by his hat surmounted with a 
tuft of worn-out and dirty feathers, a pair of mustachios, 
and a slashed waistcoat, seemed to be a soldier — 
" What are all these feats ? Had you been with us at 
Congo, you would have had better entertainment 
There (he old creed flourished pleasant to behold, and 
whoever of tho black heathen would not allow him- 
self to be converted was quickly put out of our way. 
Wo made short work with the king theie. The pow- 
erful Maripagno, however, marched upon the town ; 
he pressed us very hard with his mighty army, and 
were obliged to make daily sallies. Shall I tell you 
what a glorious idea occurred to me 7 Whenever I 
could get one of the black devils by himself I threw 
him upon the ground, placed my foot upon his throat, 
and brandishing my sword over his head, called out, 
' your life shall be spared if you confess the Saviour!' 
Most of them did it, and repeated after me whatever 
I told them. Now you must understand I always 
carried some holy water in my flask : with that I bap- 
tised the wretches, and as soon as the ceremony was 
over, I pushed my sword into their throats. What 
belter could I do ?^Paradise was secured to them. 
Had I allowed them to run about at liberty — a thou- 
sand to one, they would have apostatised instantly, 
and gone straight to helL" 

The soldier's narrative was received with wild 
applause, the glasses sounded anew, and with the 
praises of the narrator, were mixed curses upon all 
heathens and heretics. — ** Was it not also there," said 
an arriero of Herculean dimensions, " that the Saints 
marched before us, and led our arms to victory ?" — 
*' C«ruinly,*' replied the soldier, " many of us saw the 
Mother of God riding at our head ; her long blue 
mantle floated down to the ground ; in her arms she 
held the Divine Infant, and upon her faif hairs spark- 
led the Crown of Glory just as it is represented in our 
Lady of wounds. Saint John, the Evangelist, usually 
rode atiher side, and wherever he was seen, no resist- 
ance could avail the black dogs." — » The Evangelist, 
you say!" cried one. *' I was there as well as you : 
it was the Baptist."—" I say it was the Evangelist I" 
cried the soldier, striking his flst upon |he table. — 
" Tou lie !" replied the other, " as you have been 
doing in your whole story ; the Evangelist never was 
good for any thing in war."— " How !" cried the sol. 
dier doubling his flsts, '*dare you calumniate my 
patron !" — " My patron," interrupted the other, "■ is as 
good as yours, whose courage is not worth a marave- 
di, and who would have run off* as you did with all 
your lies and boasts." 

Theie words were the signal for a general riot 
The combatants seized each other by the hair, and 
instantly the whole company was arranged on one side 
or the other ; one party contending for the honor of the 
Evangelist, the other for that of John the Baptist — a 
dispute which had already distracted many convents, 
and stained the altars themselves with blood. The 



table was quickly overthrown, and the remainder of 
the costly wines spilled on the ground ; and the kitcheD 
proving too confined ibr the assault, the passage was 
quickly flUed with the combatants, boxing, draggii^, 
and at last slabbing each other with their knives. 
The cooquerora departed screaming and quarrelling, 
leaving the wounded weltering in their blood. Among 
the dead lay the clerk of Acuesta. 

Manuel bad only witnessed the commencement of 
the oflray ; compassion for the poor languishing Gomez 
did not allow him to wait the issue. With a pitcher 
full of fresh water, which he had procured at the 
spring, he hastened up stairs ; his candle having been 
blown out by the wind, he groped his way with diffi- 
culty to the couch of the negro, whom he called by 
name, but received no answer ; he took him by the 
shoulder — it was cold; he sprinkled the cool water 
upon him in vain — the poor man had died while in 
the act of imploring heaven for the safety of his 
master. 



Manuel felt himself again alone in the deserted 
house. With a heavy heart he walked through the 
silent rooms, uncertain whither to direct his steps in 
order to procure tidings of Acueeta and his daughter. 
He seated himself upon a stone before the door, in a 
kind of melancholy stupor, his whole strength ex- 
hausted, his head sunk on his breast, and his hands 
supported upon his knees, totally at a loss how to act. 
^ Alas !" he exclaimed, " my kind, my generons, and 
unfortunate master! what lot may have now be&llen 
thee ? Has the arm of friendship been able to snatch 
thee from the assassins 7 And thoo, angel of beauty 
and kindness ! Have thy heavenly features — has the 
harmony of thy voice disarmed the blood-thirsty but- 
chers? Have they indeed been able to lay their guUiy 
hands on such a temple of every grace and virtue V* 
Mistrustful, and with increasing anxiety and desolation 
of heart, he raised his eyes towards heaven ; the pale 
stars looked out as if they mourned, and a fresh breeze 
announced the approach of the dawn. ** Oh, God !** 
sighed the afflicted youth ; '* Thou, whose throne ia 
beyond the stars. Thou who knowest the hearts of men, 
and hast promised to protect the just, if Thou in thy 
omnipotence host preserved them, oh continue to 
shieM them ; and let me be once more united to 
them !" 

While Manuel prayed thus with clasped hands, he 
felt the touch of the ring which Deborah had given 
him, and with it a strange feeling darted acroes his 
whole frame, a slender ray of hope dawned in his 
breast, the oppression at his heart gave way, and his 
grief and anxiety flowed forth in relieving tears. The 
sun had now risen, and began to shed his tremulous 
rays upon the mighty river, which rolled forward its 
waves like a sea to join the ocean ; new animation 
manifested itself among the numerous ships which 
covered the tide, the sunbeams gilded the summit of 
the masts, where various streamers waved in the wind, 
and several barks were already under weigh and 
floating down with full canvii smid the other > 
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at first slowly and hesitatingly, and tlien with increa- 
sing speed, as if the blue surface of the immeasurable 
ocean to which they were hastening, attracted them 
as they advanced with still increasing power. 

Manners quick eyes had discovered the ships with 
the earliest dawn of morning, and by their manner of 
sailing he recognised them to be Dutch vessels. With 
longing feelings he stretched out his arms towards the 
sea, and envied in his heart the happiness of the 
strangers who were permitted thus to turn away from 
a city stained with blood and horror. Had he only 
iLUOwn that Acaesta was in one of these ships, and 
that his friend was keeping watch over him with the 
tenderest solicitude, he would have felt more tranquil. 
At times he had almost hoped so ; but a hope built on 
wishes only, is ever weak against doubts. And what 
had been the iate of Deborah ? W^re the unknown 
men by whom fhe had been conveyed away really 
Don Leon*s servants ? Had he saved her to restore 
her to her father ; or to share the lot of those slaves 
whom the companion of the intrepid Bartolomeo had 
brought home with his treasures from India ? 



Dob Leon de Palmeja, a man of obscure origin, but 
enriched and exalted by military service in India, had 
become acquainted wiih Acuesia in the course of some 
commercial transactions. By chance ha had seen 
Deborah, and as his heart was open to every new 
passion, he no sooner beheld her, than he began to lay 
his schemes for getting possession of her person. 

" She must be mine,'* said he to Henriquez, his 
confident, ** she must be mine, though she should cost 
me my salvation ! I have seen the finest women of 
every color ,* but, before this star, a whole galaxy of 
beauty grows dim. Since I beheld her, I have become 
disgusted with our sun-browned beauties ; the color 
of Deborah's cheek is bke the blush of heaven in the 
morning-dawn, or the leaves of the new-budding rose^ 
the young pomegranate bloom, when it is just break- 
ing through its sheath, does not display a more beau- 
tiiiil red than her lips ; the lilies are not whiter than 
her forehead ; and like lianas and ivy, twined round 
the white bark of the plantain, do her fair locks en- 
circle her brow and temples. Once only did I catch 
a sight of her heavenly countenance, but she turned 
suddenly away from mc, and walked out of the room; 
she walked, said I : no, by Joseph and all the saints ! 
she did not walk — she glided past me like an aerial 
form ! He who obtains this phcenix, is no longer a 
mortal ; the place in which she breathes is paradise." 

The ardor of a passion which, as soon as kindled, 
burned with such intensity, leA Don Leon no rest 
Trained np in war, and accustomed to laugh at re- 
moiie and defy every danger which lay between him 
and the accomplishment of his wishes, he saw in every 
cbarmiog object, a prize of which he had a right to 
undertake the captnre. His increasing riches had 
given him fresh means of gratifying his passions, and 
the hoariness of age with which his head was already 
covered, had not cooled the wild flames of his impe- 
tuous heart. Deborah was the object of his thoughts 



by day and night. The death, to»), of his wife Sera- 
ph ina, afforded him greater liberty than ever; and he 
only now labored to find the means of obtaining posr 
session of Acuesta's daughter by persuasion, cunning, 
or furce. The Donna Eleonora had become his accom- 
plice; she was already extensively indebted to Don 
Leon, and had even flattered herself, that after the 
death of his wife, ihe might gain his own hand. Don 
Leon on the other hand, concealed his new passion 
from her ; and while she believed him to be excited 
solely by his zeal for the purity of the fiiitb, in his 
frequent inquires after the connexions of a suspicious 
family, under the disguise of friendship she sought 
admission to the company of Deborah, and faithfully 
reported to him whatever her vigilance discovered. 
All her communications were acceptable ; for every 
thing which might serve at any fuiure tine to excite 
Deborah's alarms, was to him a step toward that end 
on which all his thoughts were directed. 

When the bloody riot first broke out in the church, 
at the altar of the chapel of Jesus, instant intelligence 
was conveyed to Don Leon, to whom, as govemador 
of the town, the preservation of the public tranquillity 
formed a peculiar duty. Messengers followed hard 
upon each other; but before any means of resistance 
had been adopted, the fury of the tumult had burst 
open every floodgate.* Accustomed to scenes of mas- 
sacre, Don Leon felt little concern at the blood shed 
by the populace ; his whole thoughts were occupied 
with schemes for the gratification of his present passion, 
and he considered this event only as aflbrding the long 
sought^for opportunity. Without delay, Henriquez 
was sent with a troop of soldiers to Acuesta's villa, 
and, whilst his men guarded the door, the rough sol- 
dier entered the kiosk where Deborah was sitting, 
with her head reclining on her arm, thinking of her 
father and Manuel. Absorbed in her reflections, she 
was thrown into no small consternation when Henri- 
quez abruptly entered with his helmet in his hand, 
his short sword suspended from a broad belt, and a 
pair of pistols stuck in his girdle. He stood before her 
respectfully, but impatient to deliver his message : its 
amount was briefly to inform her of the danger in 
which she and her father were placed, and the gene- 
rous offer of the governador to afford them both a safe 
asylum. *' He is not able at this moment," added 
HenriqueZi *' with all the forces which he has at his 
command, to restrain the fury of the excited populace; 
but he will protect every individual as far as practi- 
cable, and you are yet safe if you do not delay." 

Deborah grew pale at this intelligence, which 
80 suddenly confirmed all her former fears, and in- 
quired in trembling accents: *' Is it certain that my 
father wiil be protected f" Henriquez placed his 
hand upon his breast, and with a low bow replied :— 
" You shall see it yourself; but I conjure you do not 
delay." While the cunning emissary tlA spoke, and 
Deborah was struggling between fear an^istrust, one 
of her maids rushed in with shrieks of alarm, and was 
immediately followed by another, who both confirmed 
the dreadful tale of the riot, the massacre, the firing 
of the houses, and the fury of the populace, whose 
shouts and tumult were now heard approaching. 
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H«Diiqaes, at the wme moment, seised the hand of the 
hesitating girl, and led her through a garden to a back 
gate, where a litter wai waiting in which the was 
quickly placed,* the curtaini were then drawn, and a 
troop of honiemen, one of whom took Deborah's maid 
behind him, closed round it ; the other servants fled 
in every direction to seek their safety in concealment 
At a small but elegant villa, not far from the Con- 
Tent Do Garasso the troop halted,- the litter was open* 
ed; and when Deborah, supported by her servants, 
flapped out, Don Leon stood ready to reoeive her. 
She cast an anxious look around her for her iather, 
bat her glance only met the glowing eyes of her be- 
trayer, whose harsh features now appeared doubly 
distorted by the smile of successful villany which 
played npon them. Alarmed at iSnding henelf in the 
hands of such a man, she anzioutly inquired : " Is my 
fitlher not here f I hoped to have found my father 
here ?"— " He is not jret arrived," answered Don 
Leon, " but have patience — walk in, you are in 
nfii^ here, lovely Deborah; and I esteem myself 
happy in having been the instniment of your deli* 
Terence." With these wordi, he took the hand 
of the maiden and led her into the house. " If my 
iather is not here," said she, with increasing alarm, 
M complete your kindness by sending me to the Con* 
Tent Do Crarasso, to lemain there till the danger is 
past."— ^ You cannot proceed a step fiurther," replied 
Don Leon impatiently; *■ I never should be able to 
peidon myself were I to expose your precious life to 
new danger ; for even though you should succeed in 
leaching the convent— which is not at all probable- 
do not imagine that the fury of the mob would respect 
even a sacred place if they believed it sheltered one 
of their selected victims. Here only — ^in this house 
only can you be safe; here where the power intrusted 
ID me--and if that should not be sufficient, my life 
Itself, and the lives of all belonging to me, are devoted 
to your protection." 

While the governor thus spoke, new meawngers 
arrived with fiesfa tidings, and every word went like 
a dagger to the heart of Deborah, for each announced 
new horrors, and she momentarily expected to hear 
the name of her &ther among those of the murdered ; 
her knees tremUed beneath her, and fear would have 
deprived her of sensation, had not the presence of Don 
Leoo, and the dread with which it iospired her, kept 
alive the feeble remains of her strength. Carried 
rather than led, she was conveyed to a chamber in the 
back part of the house, and intrusted to the care of a 
female servant. 

Don Leon, though with secret reluctance, now do* 
parted to take measures to restore the tranquillity of 
the city. 



All that the heart of a maiden feels, who, in the 
midst of unheard of events, trembles for all that she 
holds dearest upon earth, and to whom the appearancea 
of security with which she is herself surrounded 
are more alarming than the manifestations of open 
fiiri imP0i>^ P^ "'^'^ distracted the hretit of D«- 



borah. Assailed by tenfold anxiety, and tortured by 
the horrid picture of her fancy, she beheld her hopes 
gradually vaniihing with every moment that her &- 
Iher's arrival was delayed; and the eflbrts with which 
she strove to maintain her remaining strength, brought 
alternate flushes of cold and heat over her delicate 
frame, without the relief of a single tear, for her in- 
most soul was bound up by terror and alarm. 

Isabella, her attendant, saw with deep compaasioa 
the suflbrings of the lady intrusted to her charge; she 
tried to comfort her, and spoke of the zeal with which 
Don Leon had exerted himself for her safety. ^'Alaa!" 
exclaimed Deborah, " what signifiep my own safety to 
me, if my father has been given up to the barbariani 
How much better would it have been for me, had 
they murdered me also in his arms, that I might have 
dared to present myself led by his hand before ny 
Heavenly Judge! Of what crime can they aocuae 
himf What indeed have been the crimes of all those 
whose lives are now sacrificed by the frantic mobt 
Is it a crime not to be an ancient Christian ^— What 
is more ancient than the faith of the Jewish nation ; 
or who earlier worshipped the true God in their tem- 
ples t Were they not on that account the selected 
people of God ; and are not the patriarchs gone to God 
in their ancient venerable fiuthf Were Enoch and 
Elias old Christians f Tet did not God take them up 
alive into lus lungdom t-*If there is only one laith 
which gives a right to heaven, where is there one 
which may claim this prerogative with a higher tone, 
than that of the people whom God himself led through 
the desert — for whom he wrote commandments with 
his own finger— and who, even now, though so hea- 
vily oppressed, still worship the one living God of Aeir 
fathers f" 

Struck with astonishment, Isabella listened to sen- 
timents, which, in the enthusiasm of an indignatum 
excited to a feverish pitch, flowed almost unconsciously 
from the lips of Deborah: " Lovely Uidy," cried she, 
*' what do I hear you sayf If a stranger had heard 
you utter those words in these dreadful timesk your 
fate would have been sealed. Even Don I^on him- 
self would not be able to protect you, if you despised 
his creed." 

Whilst Isabella thus spoke, Deborah for the flnt 
time cast her looks upon her attendant, and waa sur- 
prised by the sight of her graceful form. The fire of 
her black eyes, over which delicately arched eyebrows 
vrpie pencilled, was softened by an expression of be- 
nevolence and of silent melancholy which played 
upon her high forehead and around her exquisitely 
formed lips ; her^complexion, naturally dark, was now 
heightened by the rising blush with which interest 
and compassion had sufliised her cheeks; her shape 
was slender and delicate ; her motions quick but ele- 
gant; her whole features and manners bespoke an 
Eastern origin. As when, in the midst of a frightiiil 
dream, the sound of a friendly voice comes irom afoi 
upon our ear, aiul raises our courage to struggle with 
the illusion, which yet for a long while refuses to yield 
to our eflbrts, so Deborah felt a secret awakening of 
confidence in the presence of this interesting behig, 
and that voicep in which she could dialiDgiiiih a well* 
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kxwwn harmonioofl cadence, gave to her, ehe knew 
DOt why, a presentiinent of comibrt 

In reply to laabella, Deborah vpoke more calmly: 
** May Heaven preaerve me from deepiamg the faith 
of any one ! Bat the abate which theie men make 
of their betief, in which what is most sacred serves as 
a pretext lor cruelty and blood'thirstinesa— to abhor 
this, no power on earth shall prevent me ! Can it be 
the daty of Christians to crush entirely the broken 
reed— to trample with horses and chariots on a nation 
already prostrate in the dust 7 Or can a people be 
rejected by God and given up to the most inhuman 
treatment, merely because they have been unfortu- 
nate?" 

Isabella raiaed her eyes and hands to heaven, then 
beading gently towards Deborah, she took her by the 
hand — ^her lips opened, but she seemed struggling to 
repress the words which rose to her utterance. ** In 
this country, also," oontinued Deborah, with an ani- 
mated voice, *' a foreign creed once reared its victo- 
rious ftont — ^here, upon the banks of the Tagus, now 
adorned only with convents and Christian churches, 
once shone gorgeous mosques, while Islamisra was 
proclaimed to the people flrom a thousand minareta 
Christianity had then taken refuge among the moui> 
tains, where it hid itself before the sword of the con- 
queror i and was the op|>ressed faith then less true for 
that f Did Power and Faith then occupy the same 
throne ? And if it were a blasphemy to say so, must 
not the heart revolt when man in any case presumes 
to constrain the conscience of his fellows, and to en- 
force his own fiiith by cruelty!" 

Whilst Deborah was thus speaking, the fate of the 
persecuted race presented itself in vivid colon to her 
fiincy, and with it the remembrance of the blood- 
stained history of an earlier time ; a flood of tears 
fltreamed from her cheeks and over her heaving bosom,* 
Isabella too wept, and, kneeling before Deborah, raised 
her tearful eyes towards heaven, hid her face sgain 
in her folded hands, and sobbed aloud, as if some pain- 
ful remembrances were pressing upon her heart 

Thus passed the night, and the morning dawned. 
There had been perpetual hurrying to and fro in the 
house all night ; with day-break all became silent ; 
the servants had retired to rest, and only four eyee, 
moiit with tears, at this hour greeted the return of 
light. 



Whilst Manuel was seated before his master's villa, 
pondering on the -steps he should next take, and un- 
able to resolve, he suddenly felt the grasp of a man 
o& his shoulder, who, on his looking up, thus accosted 
1^: ''Heaven be thanked you are still alive ! I called 
juit DOW at your master's counting-room, where every 
one is usually early astir, and, not finding you there, 
I ran hither at full speed to inquire for Donna Debo* 
nh." Manuel started up, and seizing his old Dutch 
friend, Peter Janssen, by both arms, eagerly asked 
him, " Do you know any thing about my master? — Is 
^ itill alive?— where shall I find him?— Oh speak, I 
P^y yoUf my dear— good iriend !"— " Tou will not 



allow me to edge in a word," answered Jansen, wiping 
his forehead; " it is just to inform you about him that 
I have sought you out — But what a night ! I never 
thought I should live to witness such doinp." 

Manuel stood as upon burning coals, while the 
heavy Dutchman kept wiping and fanning himself :— 
" I conjure you," cried he, *< to tell me in a single 
word, whether he still lives !"— ** He was alive yes> 
terday evening," replied Janasen, ** and had been res- 
cued from the hands of the murderers: Verporten— > 
God bless him — managed that" 

When Manuel heard that his master was yet in life» 
he threw himself upon the neck of honest Janssen, 
and exclaimed, " God be praised for his mercy ! Hav- 
ing saved my dear master, he will also have protected 
Deborah."— « Saved your master indeed is," oontinued 
Janssen, and carried off in the Magellone : so far aU 
is well ; but he was ill — very ill" Janssen now told 
him that having gone the preceding evening on board 
the Magellone to transact some business, the tidings 
of the tumult reached the ship at that moment, and 
directly aAerwards old Acuesta was carried on board 
in a deep swoon. Verporten had immediately sent 
some of his people to Acuesta*s villa to inform his 
daughter of what had happened, and, if possible, to 
convey her on board the Magellone ; but the uproar 
in the town, and the barricading of the streets, pre- 
vented these messengen from pursuing a direct path 
to the house, and it was not till a late hour that diey 
reached it. On coming opposite the door, they per- 
ceived a drnnken rabble issuing fiem it, and heard 
one of them say: ** We shall get the old Jew yet. and 
his daughter he shall never find again, as sure as my 
name is Henriquez ; I have conveyed her into a safe 
keeping." 

" From these words," continued Janssen, ** our men 
concluded that the young lady had been conveyed 
away, Heaven knows how and whither. We then 
returned with this intelligence. Verporten hesitated 
what next to do ; at last, it appeared to him, that the 
course he had previously resolved on was the best, 
and that he ought not to neglect a certainty for an 
uncertainty, but try to save one friend at least. To 
me he gave it in charge to seek for you, Don Manuel, 
to look afler the property of our friend. *The ftte 
of his daughter,' he added, ' lies in the hands of God ; 
I hope she is in safety ; perhaps Manuel has rescued 
her from her danger; at least you will, with bis help, 
endeavor to discover her present abode, and then, be 
guided by your own prudence in the rest' With 
these words, we shook hands, and I went ashore ; and 
while yet upon my way hither I saw the ship, in 
company with two others, get under weigh. She is a 
beautiful vessel, the Magellone, and a capital sailer." 

The latter part of this recital had plunged Manoel 
into deep thought : ** Henriquez you say was the name 
of the man whefepoke of Deborah having been carried 
ofiir'— "So our messenger heard him name hiOr 
self"—" Oh then, every thing is clear. I know this 
Henriquez, he is Don Leon's right hand, and ready 
for every daring enterprise; a neighbor told our Go- 
me»— poor fellow he also perished last night— that 
Deborah had been carried off by some unknown peo- 
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pie, 1%-ho appeared to be aeiraDts of the goyemador ; 
aod 10 it it all clear. Don Leon has had eztenaive 
dealings with ua ; we ever treated him with the great- 
eit disinterestednen, and I do not doubt that he has 
in hii gratitude contrived to aave the most precious 
treasure my master possesses ; let us go instantly, if 
you can, to learn the truth ; or, what may be still 
better — ^return you to the counting-house where busi- 
ness demands your presence ; I can look aHer the 
other matters myself; if I am fortunate, as I hope to 
be, I will come to you, and we shall concert our next 
steps together.' 



Having parted with his friend, Manuel soon reach, 
ed the house of Don Leon. Ho mounted the staircase 
without meeting a single creature, and was much 
alarmed at finding all deserted, before he perceived 
one of Deborah's maids asleep upon an ottoman in the 
anti chamber. At the sight of the well-known counte- 
nance, his heart beat so violently, that he was scarcely 
able to pronounce her name ; and when she opened 
her eyes, and he had heard that Deborah was there, 
he conjured her, with an earnestness that betrayed 
more of the state of his heart than he was aware, to 
bring him into the presence of her mistress : " And 
that she may not doubt," added he, ** that it is a friend 
who wishes to see her, give her this ring which she 
yesterday entrusted to me." 

The damsel departed— -a door opened — and Manuel 
perceived Deborah seated upon an ottoman ; she was 
without her veil, and looked paler than he had seen 
her the day before. His first words intimated the 
safety of her &ther ; Deborah hastily rose irom her 
seat and walked forward with outstretched arms to 
meet him, but suddenly stopped short, and then, drop- 
ping upon her knees, raised her eyes and hands to 
heaven and gave to God the ofiering of her tears — for 
she oould not yet find utterance for her soul in words, 
Manuel hesitated whether to communicate to her all 
the information he possessed; but as she pressed 
him with hasty interrogativeSk he gave her the whole 
history, softening only his description of the situation 
in which Acuesta had reached the port 

During this recital, Isabella was attentively consi. 
dering the ring on every side, and by placing it in 
full light, endeavoring to decypher the characters in 
the interior of the circlet. Suddenly she appeared 
lost in wonder and astonishment, and returning the 
ring to Deborah, said to her : " Can you tell me Donna 
Deborah, where you got this ring?"— "It was be- 
queathed to me by my mother, who wore it as a re- 
membrance of a dear and unfortunate friend, and 
parted with it only upon her death bed." — *<And was 
it here," inquired Isabella, a deep glow crimsoning 
her cheeks — "was it here your mother had this 
friend f" — « No;" answered Deborah, astonished and 
almost impatient— it was in Antwerp, where I was 
bom ; but they were both natives of this country, and 
being strangers in the Netherlands, had become strong- 
ly attached to each other. When compelled to sepa- 
rate after years of intimate friendship, they exchanged 



their rings as memorials of their mutual love : but 
what does this concern you V 

Isabella could no longer restrain herself; she fell 
upon her knees before Deborah, seized her hands, and 
bedewing them with tears, exclaimed : " Oh Allah I 
that friend was my mother; this ring was hen — ^her 
name is engraved in the inner part in Moorish cha- 
racters— iSoano di Lugano — ^that was the name of my 
poor mother — Isabella Lugano is mine ; and here, upon 
the other side, this setting contains the eld confession 
of faiih of my noble ancestors: La elaho alia AUaho^ 
« There is no God but' God.'" 

Deborah, who now very well remembered having 
frequently heard the name of Roana from the lips o 
her beloved mother, raised the weeping Isabella from 
the ground, and pressed her to her heart with the 
tenderness of an ancient friend : — ** Your mother was 
called Bertranda," said Isabella. " How often my 
poor unfi)rtunate mother pronounced that name I How 
much she longed to return to her arms! .Alas, had 
they never parted, that dreadful fate would never have 
overtaken her, and I should not have been left so 
lonely and forsaken in the world." 

Manuel, who had not lost a word of this conversa- 
tion, drew a step nearer, and said : '* Excuse, Donna 
Isabella, a question which has not been prompted by 
unreasonable curiosity: what was the fate of youi 
mother?" 

Isabella, who in the emotion of her mind had en- 
tirely forgotten the presence of a third party, stared 
full upon Manuel, afraid perhaps of having incan- 
tiously revealed so dangerous a secret But when 
she looked into his open countenance, which bore no 
trace of guile, she spoke without farther restraint : — 

« You have perhaps heard of a persecution which 
took place about twenty years ago against the Moorish 
inhabitants of this country : free permission to leave 
the kingdom had been granted to them, nor were tkey 
prohibited from carrying their property along with 
them ; but when the king saw a greater number than 
he had expected avail themselves of this liberty and 
much treasure about to be withdrawn from the coun- 
try, he retracted his royal word, and commanded lo 
spare neither violence nor flattery in winning these 
unfortunate people from their faith. Very few com- 
plied with his wishes; some fled secretly, leaving be- 
hind them all their wealth ; others hid themselves in 
the mountains, where they wandered about forlom 
and solituy. A cavern in the ravines of Estrella 
sheltered my parents and their four children, of whom 
I was the eldest My father died there of grief and 
want, after having made incredible exertions to save 
us ; aQd my mother was neariy sharing the same fats, 
when two monks entered our abode of misery and 
horror, each of them bearing in one hand a cross, and 
food in the other ; they wished to save us they said, 
and alleged that compassion for our distress had 
brought them thither. We children greedily snatched 
at the bread ; but before they gave it up to us, they 
presented us the crucifix to kiss ; to my mother also it 
was offered, and when she through weakness, or per- 
haps in compassion to us, did not turn away from it- 
it was taken for an^bj^^gn of her liuth. We mm 
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then placed in a wagon, and conducted in triumph to 
. the city. — Every circumstance," continued Isabella, 
^'of that fatal return is yet fresh before my eyes. In front 
of the church of the Dominicans, where we alighted, 
we found several of our companions in misfortune— 
who had been laid hold of in the same manner as 
we were — surrounded by a great crowd of spectators, 
of whom a few showed us compassion, but the greater 
part viewed our unfortunate condition with indiffer- 
ence, and to some our sorrows affi>rded amusement 
My mother was seated upon the ground, holding her 
youngest children in her arms, and we stood with our 
hands clasped around her neck: the crowd of the 
people, the noise, the meanings of the other prisoners, 
tnd the preaching of the monks from the steps of the 
church — all this has leA an ineffaceable impression 
apon my mind. At length the State alguazils, pre- 
ceded by a monk, made their way through the crowd; 
at the command of the monk, we children were seized, 
and though we clung to our mother and screamed 
tloud, they tore us from her. As she hastened afler 
ui, the king came riding down the street accompanied 
bjrsome of his grandees, and my mother threw herself 
iDto his way, and called aloud for mercy and the res- 
titution of her children. He looked down upon her 
with darkened brows, and, just as his proud steed 
rtared, said in angry tone : * Lead this mad woman 
into a convent, and let her be instructed there till she 
ngaixu her reason ; as for her children, let them be 
taken to the appointed place.' After issuing these 
Gommanda, he spurred his horse forward, but when I 
aw my mother in danger of being trampled down, I 
boist from my keeper, and threw myself upon her, 
tnd we lay upon the ground convulsiyely grasping 
each other, while the AlgnazUs beat us without mercy, 
and tried to tear us apart. Something like compassion 
now movtid the heart of the king, for he commanded 
them to spare my mother, remarking: * Even a dog 
will resist if you would take its young from it :* and 
with these words he rode off We were now separated 
with somewhat less violence, and conveyed away each 
to a difierent pUce. My unhappy mother I never 
nw again — grief quickly finished her life — nor my 
poor brothers and sisters. Alas! I probably am leA 
«lone to weep for all." 

Deborah during this recital had taken Isabella in 
her arms and ^iven free course to her tears ; but Ma- 
ovel, in whose eyes also the drops trembled, now in- 
quired if one of her brothers was not called Zamor. 
At this question Isabella started up in agitation ; but 
before she could reply, the youth threw himself upon 
^ knees beside her, and called out — ^' So you are my 
niter:"— N Yon are not Zamor," answered Isabella, 
poshing him gently from her ; " Zamor is no longer 
• among the living ; he was the nearest to me in age, 
^ you are younger than I; he had black hair,' too, 
^ yours is auburn." — ** So it is," replied Manuel, 
^l(h a soh voice, while his gushing tears bedewed 
her hands; " I am Osmyn, the youngest of your bro* 
t^^n; I reeeived the name of Manuel di Lassolado 
fiom a poor, but noble-minded man, who saved me 
iron the deepest misery, and who bequeathed to me 
^ Dame. Yes! I am that Osmyn whom you have 



lulled so often to sleep with tales and sweet songs] 
and who loved you almost more than his mother. 
How long has all this been effaced from my memory! 
But your voice has brought it back — names, soundi^ 
features, every thing. Oh, Isabella, do not deny your 
brother!" 

Isabella seemed to hesitate for a moment, and hung 
with a doubtful and inquiring gaze upon Manuel's 
features ; but Deborah said : " Do not doubt his word; 
it must be true : Manuel is incapable of deceiving any 
one." Isabella then threw herself into the arms of her 
brother, and mingled her tears with his ; and all the 
dangers of the present, and the terrors of the future, 
vanished in the happiness of this uulooked-fbr meet- 
ing. 



Whilst both brother and sister gave themselves up 
to their feelings, and Deborah praised the ways of 
Frovidence in silent admiration, the tramp of horses 
sounded from the street, and words of altercation were 
heard. It was a division of the militia inquiring for 
the governador and desiring his orders. When they 
were told that he was not at home, and that nobody 
knew where he was, they rode off muttering to them- 
selves. This incident at once awoke the party within 
to the consciousness of their present condition. Manuel 
was again recalled to the thought of the business on 
which he had originally come, and Deborah to the 
recollection that she was in the power of Don Leon. 
When that name resounded fiom the street, she cast 
a look full of anxiety upon Isabella and seized her 
hand: " I wonder," said Isabella, who guessed what 
was passing in her mind, *' where he lingers; but 
whatever may detain him, you may believe that the 
eztremost impatience will urge him hither, and that 
as soon as he is leA to himself he will hasten home. 
I am not the confidant of his feelings, heaven \)p 
thanked ! A mere chance has now brought me near 
you — but I know that he loves you with the whole 
strength of his impetuous soul, and I tremble at the 
thought that you are in his power. 'Twas for his 
own, not for your sake that he rescued you." 

At these words Deborah grew pale, and cast her 
eyes timidly around her, as if seeking for shelter from 
some imminent danger. '* Since it is so," said Manuel, 
*' nothing remains for us but the most rapid flighr. 
His absence is perhaps a sign from heaven ; do not 
wait his return, for however great his power may be 
over all the town, still it is here that it is most to be 
dreaded. Perhaps we may succeed in finding our 
way out of the house ; for the rest, I shall provide. 
Trust to me, Donna Deborah, and be assured, that ex- 
cept your venerable father, you have not a more 
fiiithful friend upon earth than me." 

Manuel uttered these words in a firm voice, although 
a blush suffused his cheek while he spoke. It was 
impossible to deny him one's confidence. Deborah 
sunk beside the ottoman upon her knees, and bowing 
her head, prayed in silent devotion, then rose hastily, 
and said with great composure : " I follow you; God. 
who led his people ihrougL he desert, wUl not forsake 
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me."—" I also follow you !" exclaimed Isabella ; " my 
late iM bound up in youn ; it iji not for no purpose that 
God has here re- united us." 

Manuel having stepped out to reconnoitre what was 
going on in the house, was informed by Deborah's 
aerrant, who was keeping watch in the anii-chamber, 
that two or three messengers had arrived, one aOer 
the other, and had spoken in a low tone with Don 
Leon*s seryants ; she had. heard the king once named, 
but nothing farther ; the servants, she added, seemed 
to be in great consternation, and were gone off one by 
one. Returning with these news, Manuel exclaimed, 
" Oh ! joyful tidings ! The way is free ; let us not de- 
lay a moment." ^ taking the hands of the veiled 
and trembling maidens, he drew them after him. 
With quick steps they hurried on ; and Don Leon's 
house already lay at a great distance behind them, 
before any of them dared to speak. Deborah's servant 
followed close behind her mistress. 



Dread of Don Leon, whose patroles were now mov- 
ing in every direction, determined the resolution of 
the fugitives. They could not doubt that he would 
employ every means for discovering them, and that 
he had ample opportunity of doing so ; and, therefore, 
they instantly resolved to leave a country, the soil of 
which was soaked with the blood of their friends, and 
seemed to be thirsting for their own. Deborah's only 
wish was to be once more restored to her father, and 
Isabella had no other desire than te renew, with De- 
borah, at the side of her brother, and in the country 
of her youth, the tender friendship which had once 
united their mothers. 

For the execution of this plan some preparations 
were necessary, which were likely to detain them till 
the fall of night; and to escape Don Leon's scouts, it 
was also desirable that they should have the shelter 
of darkness. " If you could but resolve," said Manuel, 
"to live one day in the midst of poverty, I know where 
you might be concealed from every eye; the place is 
nigh at faaod, and— what at this moment is of equal 
value — it is beyond the town." The maidens gave 
themslves up to his guidance, and soon reached a re- 
tired hut, the exterior appearance of which bespoke 
the poverty of its inhabitants. By a low door they 
entered slocping into a dark court, upon the walls of 
which hiing some fishing nets and cruives — the mise- 
rable implements of a fisherman who occupied the 
lower part of the little dwelling. Here Manuel, hav- 
ing ascertained that there was no one in the house, 
directed them to remain concealed till night-fall, before 
which he promised to return from the city. He then 
hastened back to make farther arrangements for their 
flight. 



There was still a great stir in the city; but the 
■cene had changed, and, in place of the wild rage of 
an inflamed mob, dread of the ruling authorities now 
prevailed. Every where were seen pickets, mounted 



or on foot, patroling the streets, or leading away to 
prison the rioters whom they had seized in the act of 
pillaging; a few solitary monks were also viaible 
skulking away in their alarm by the sides of the 
houses, and making wide circuits to avoid the armed 
troops ; the rest of the people seemed silently purauing 
their accustomed business. It was now apparent that 
measures had been taken to prevent a new explosion 
of popular fury and a repetition of the honors of the 
preceding day. 

Manuel found every thing in the coanting-honae u 
he had lef^ it the night before, and even somewhat 
better than he had anticipated. The warehoaae in- 
deed stood open — many articles had been damaged, 
and still more stolen — goods with which queens might 
well have adorned themselves lay scattered about and 
trodden in the mire of the court-yard — but the count- 
ing-room, which was protected by iron bars, had not 
been touched. He opened it hastily, and deposited 
the books, accounts, and papers, in a chest, into which 
he also put a valuable casket ef pearls and jewela. 

After arranging these matters, Manuel went to his 
friend, Peter Janssen, and committed to his fidelity 
whatever he was unable to carry away, with directions 
to preserve it till he received farther instructions. " f 
have only one piece of business more," added he— 
<* the most important and sacred of all. Deborah has 
been found ; she was in Don Leon's hands — but she 
has escaped him for the moment, yet how easily may 
his creatures succeed in seizing her again! This 
night is fixed upon for our flight; our way lies to Ant- 
werp, where I hope to find my beloved master, and to 
gladden him with the restitution of hvs precious tret- 
sure in the perron of his daughter." 

" Heaven be thanked," said Janssen, " that the 
jewels and the daughter also are so far safe ! Don 
Leon is a bad character — as I had intended to tell you 
before — and you have every thing to fear from him 
if he discovers your traces. The worst is that the 
priests are as much at his command as the soldiers, so 
that it is difficult to keep any thing hidden from himi 
you will do well therefore by all means to hasten 
your flight — but then, the misfortime is, that the port 
has been barricaded for some hours, and the ships are 
forbidden to sail till far;her orders. They are also to 
undergo a search for the discovery of the goods which 
were carried off in the course of yesterday's riot" 

" Then we must go by land," said Manuel. 

" That would do very well," replied Janssen, ** but 
think of the distance, and how many dangers threaten 
you. were you to undertake such a journey with wo- 
men under your charge. I should hardly like to im- 
dertake it with them even by water ; the mountains 
are full of desperate marauders, and bands of disarmed 
soldiers are roaming about on the Spanish territory, 
who are still worse— how it goes on in France we 
all know. I would therefore advise you to hire mulee 
and set out this very night to the coast. When yoa 
have reached it you are safe. The embargo cannot 
last longer than two or three days ; during that time I 
will secure berths for you in the Mermaid, captain 
Tromp, which is ready to sail. He will take you on 
board at the Cabo da Rocca— wait there for him. Now 
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go look after the businesB you have in hands, and 
leaye me to manage the rest. My best greetings to 
Acoesta, if you find him still alive— as I hope you 
will, the dear old man— and tell him that at all times 
I am soul and body at his command/' 

AAer taking leave of his honest friend, and recom- 
mending him Id the guardianship of heaven, Manuel 
hastened down the street, endeavoring to recollect 
whatever might be useful to the ladeis now under his 
protection; but as he was turning the comer of a 
street, a female servant stopped his hurried steps : " I 
was jaet on the way to your house to seek you," whis- 
pered aha hastily; " Donna Eleonora desires you to 
come to her^-sfae has important matters to reveal 
to you — but she hep you not to delay a moment, 
or yon may have cause to repent it." — " I have no 
time at present," answered Manuel, who dreaded some 
Uratagem on the part of that cunning woman ; " press- 
ing busineas demands my attention — excuse me, then." 
With these words he was about to proceed on his way, 
but the girl placed herself before him, and taking him 
by the arm, said : " As you hope to be saved, Don 
Manuel, or ever to succeed in any thing upon which 
your happiness depends, despise not the request of my 
unfortunate mistress! Mark you— never will you 
know peace again if you disregard this request !" 

When a reflecting man is engaged in any perilous 
enterprise, every casual event—every word, assumes 
B prophetic signification with him. Thus the words 
of the maid at this moment fell upon his heart with a 
deep import ; he Telt himself overcome by them, and 
followed her without iardier resistance to the residence 
of Eleonora. 

The door of her room being gently opeifed, Manuel 
could scarcely distinguish in the twilight the outline 
of a female form which lay extended upon a couch, 
with her countenance turned towards the wall. It 
waa Eleonora ; but how altered from what he had 
seen her yesterday ! A deadly paleness covered her 
once blooming countenance, over which her raven 
hair lay in dishevelled locks— her fixed eye seemed 
to be staring upon vacuity — and it was not till she 
had shaded the locks from her forehead, which was 
covered with cold perspiration, that she said, as if 
awakening fiom a deep dumber : " Is it you, Manuel ? 
give me your hand ; but look not with such wildness 
and astonishment upon me, otherwise I cannot speak 
to you." 

Manuel gave her his hand— she seized it hastily — 
hen was cold and moist like the hand of a dying 
person. ''What ails you, Donna Eleonora ?" said he; 
" but be brief, for I am in great haste." 

" And I also," interrupted Eleonora, convulsively 
grasping his hand ; " my stay is but short — they have 
murdered your master," she added afler a short pause, 
** is it not so f and Deborah — "- 

** My master has not perished," replied Manuel, 
« and hia daughter also I hope is safe. Do not give 
yourtelf any uneasiness about them." 

** She is in Don Leon's hands," cried Eleonora, look- 
ing wildly npon him ; " that is to say, she is ruined 
lor ever ! Detest me ! Curse me ! I have betrayed 
ker to him ; upon my head fall her ruin, and the blood 



of her father ! Oh the perjured man— the hypocrite! 
I loved him— loved him to madness, and he betrayed 
me! I thought it was ia his zeal for religion that he 
sought information from me, and so I quieted my con* 
science while I betrayed my friend. Perhaps even 
now she is lost — that angel of beauty and kindness!— 
given up to the most abandoned villany! Alas! how 
could I trust the black-hearted traitor ! How love him !" 

Manuel now relieved from any suspicions of treach* 
ery, replied : " You are mistaken, Donna Eleonora, if 
you believe Deborah lost ; she is no longer in Don 
Leon's hands— she has been saved by her good angel." 

Eleonora stared incredulously upon him: *' You 
have ever been an upright man," said she in milder 
accents ; " I could have loved you above all men, but 
that villain Leon held me in bis snares. You now 
onliy wish to comfort me, seeing me so miserable." 

When Manuel repeated his assurances, the unfor- 
tunate woman seemed to be struck with still deeper 
despair. She wrung her hands, tore her hair, and 
struck her forehead with her clenched fist ; her ex- 
clamations, and a few words which fell from her pale 
lips, convinced the horror-struck Manuel, that, hear- 
ing how Deborah had been carried ofii; she had, in the 
fury of her jealousy, despatched some resolute fellowa 
to revenge her upon the perfidious Leon, and had then, 
overwhelmed by the horrors of repentance and despair 
poisoned herself. 

He was about to hasten for a physician, but she 
held him back: — "All help comes too late; death 
burns within me, and 1 have still a confession to 
make." — She covered her eyes with her hands as she 
spoke : " You also I have betrayed. Intimidated by 
dreadful ihreals, I watched and discovered you— you 
are marked in black-— the sword is hanging over your 
head — flight alone can save you — make use of these 
hours of alarm, and delay not. Heaven be thanked 
I have discharged my conscience towards you and 
can now die more calmly! But tell me, before you 
go— tell me, if you can, that you do not abhor me ; 
or, if you cannot, that you have at least compassion 
for me, and that you pardon me." 

She held his hand between both of hers and look- 
ed imploringly upon him : " You have fallen into bad 
hands, Eleonora," he replied : " wicked men have 
seduced you by the abuse of the most sacred things ; 
therefore, believe me, I feel a deep compassion for 
you, and do not lay to your charge the injuries which 
you had intended me for the sake of your betrayer. 
God, I trust, will overrule every thing for the best ; 
and so I part with you, thanking you for the warning 
which you have given me ; but while you desire my 
safety, think also of your own eternal welfare, and 
what IB before you." 

With these words Manuel gave her his hand. She 
took a plain geld ring from her finger and put it upon 
his : " Heaven and all the saints be with you !" cried 
she sobbing, and then hid her countenance in the bed 
clothes and wept aloud. Manuel hastened widi a 
heavy heart down the street; the pale features of the 
expiring woman continually haunted his reoollectioD, 
I and melted his inmost heart with a compassion before 
which even the memory of her crimes gave wajtC 
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The laat rays of day had aunk into the ocean, and 
the night had already atrevvn the sky with ■tan as 
with flowera, when Manuel conducted an arriero with 
hlfl four mulei to the fiiherman'e hat. On hiB way he 
met the fisherman himself, an old and tried acquaint- 
ance, to whom he explained the situation of aflairs and 
his designs, and who immediately requested permission 
to accompany him abroad. *< Do you know," said he, 
'* I also have several reasons for undertaking a jour 
ney; take me with you — ^I stand my man." 

Manuel, who had three women to protect, and 
knew but too well how little dependence was to be 
placed upon the arriero in the case of an affray, ac- 
cepted the fisherman's offer without hesitation, and 
hastened to announce his arrival and the preparations 
for flight. A few minutes sufliced to arrange the 
cavalcade which then set out silently but quick'f. 
The arriero went first, followed by Manuel, Deborah 
and Isabella rode beside each other, and behind them 
came the maid-servant with the luggage; the fisher- 
man was sent out in every direction to reconnoitre 
the way. After they had left the city behind them, 
Manuel gave his place to the servant, and walked 
•emetimes before and sometimes at the side of the 
ladies, generally addressing himself to his newly 
found sister. While the three travellers were thus 
engaged in friendly oonveisatioB, Deborah felt that 
Isabella became all the dearer to her by the love 
which she manifested to her brother; for that she 
loved this brother, she knew not yet, or did not con- 
fess it to herself. But Manuel knew why his heart 
beat ao wildly while near Deborah, and why he felt 
so happy when her eyes met his, or when she ad- 
dressed herself to him. If she called him ' dear Ma- 
nuel,' these words sounded like the tones of an Eolian 
barp within his breast, and it seemed as if the angels 
of heaven were opening the gates of paradise to him, 
and as if thence all light and all harmony streamed 
over him. Never before had Deborah appeared so 
beautiful as during this serene night ; never had her 
figure seemed so slender and loflf , or her motions so 
easy and graceful; he thought that the very stars 
smiled through their eyes of love upon her, while the 
Bight cleared up around them, and the breeze blew 
sofUy and refireshingly upon their path. Happy youth, 
whose lot it was thus to save and protect his beloved! 
If you knew how she is listening to your every word 
—how her silent gratitude kindles her unconscious 
love— what delight she feels in gazing upon your open 
countenance and guileless eyes: but you know it not 
—you have no presentiment of it — and happy as you 
are in your present enjoyment, you would be over- 
whelmed with ecstasy could you believe that the 
lovely one would ever respond to your affection with 
all the strength of her devoted soul! 

Whilst the travellers entertained themselves in this 
manner, and more with silent thoughts than aadible 
words, the fisherman had fallen into close conversation 
with the arriero, regarding the events of the preceding 
night. The Utter who had just returned from a jour- 
ney, had obtained only some brief and imperfect ac- 
counts of it; the fisherman therefore painted in lively 
colors the scenes he had witnessed, and his description 



of the injury and devastation which had fallen upon 
a great number of flourishing families would have 
torn the hearts of our travellers, if the narrator had 
not been too distant from them to be overheard. 

*' I too was obliged to assist in some of their pro* 
ceedings," continued the fisherman ; " but truly it was 
not with my good will. I i^as standing at the comer 
of a street looking on the mischief, when the gardener 
of the Dominicans seized me and dragged me into a 
warehouse— I believe it was that of the rich Acuesta 
— and bade me load myself with as much as I was 
able to bear, and deposit my burden in the convent. 
Ten times, perhaps, was I obliged to pass back and 
forward, till the warehouse was empty and the cellar 
of the convent full. I do not know whether they in- 
tend to carry all their merchandise to the market, or 
whether they mean to bestow it upon their own good 
friends. But this was not all : tired of my labor, I 
became anxious to get away to see my poor sister, bat 
on asking my wages I was forbidden to depart I 
now observed a singular dneasineas about them, arising 
I suppose, from a report which had been whispered, 
that the king was violently incensed at what had hap* 
pened, and was desirous of tracing the plunderers ; 
they probably dreaded that I would betray them, and 
wished to keep me a prisoner — ^nor perhaps would I 
have been the finrt that had been put out of the way 
by them when their credit was at stake— but I re- 
solved rather to lose my money than run the risk ; so 
I snatched the keys from the hands of the porter, and 
felled him to the ground with a blow. Thus I made 
my escape ; but I am sure they have marked me, and 
therefore it is that I have undertaken this journey." 

The fisherman here paused till the rest of the party 
came up when he added : *« Yon have done well, Don 
Manuel, to get out of the way; the priests are violen^ 
ly incensed against you, and made frequent inquiries, 
in the course of the night, if you had not been caught; 
I know not what charge they have against you." 

At these words the ladies entreated their guide to 
mount again, and pushed their mnlee fiister forward, 
while those on foot running beside them, kept pace 
with the strong and spirited animals. 



The troop now entered the valley which opens to- 
wards Cascais, from whence the distance was but 
short to Rodba, the final point of their journey. A 
fresher breeze already announced the morning-dawn, 
and the tops of the cypresses and palm-trees began to 
rustle more audibly, when Isabella's spirited mule 
suddenly erected its ears, and wild and threatening 
words were heard issuing from a ravine on the right. 
Manuel leaped from his saddle, and hastened with a 
drawn sword in his hand to the scene of altercation, 
having charged the fisherman not to leave the ladies. 

The cries for help ceased just as Manuel entered 
the ravine, in which he saw a man lying upon the 
ground, whom two othen were engaged in plunder- 
ing. A stunning blow with the flat of his sword an- 
nounced his preieigje^to jlfe |^(9t5gthe tobboia; 
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bot the other, with ready reeolutioD, seized Manuel by 
the throat, and being inalantly leconded by hii com- 
rade who qaickly recovered hinuielf, would have 
overpowered him, if Deborah and her companions, 
with the vigilant fisherman at their side, had not made 
their appearance at the mouth of the ravine. Sur- 
prised at the uneipected sight, the robbers instantly 
fled, but in their flight, he whom Manuel had knock- 
ed down, hurled his dagger upon him, with so good 
an aim, thatihe blood was streaming from him when 
his friends came np to his aid. 

The consternation of the females at the sight cannot 
be described ; Isabella prevented herself from sinking 
to the ground by leaning upon the fsherman { but 
Deborah threw her arm around the wounded youth, 
and strove to stanch the blood which flowed over his 
breast and shofuldeia^the point of the dagger had 
glazed his neck on one side, and aeparated a vein 
ivitfaoat penetrating deep. 

InbeOa now lent her aid in binding up the wound 
of her brother ; the fisherman meanwhile stepped up 
to the murdered man, but on turning him over and 
etosiog the light to fall upon his oountenance, he 
dmmk back with an expreaion of terror, exclaiming: 
" Ii it possible ! His here ! Who would haTe imagined 
itf— God hare mercy upon his poor soul, he would 
need it much !" These and similar exclamations drew 
the attention of the rest to the stranger, whom they 
bad almost forgotten in their concern for Manuel, and 
their attonishnient was not small when they discovered 
ii him Don Leon^-the man at whose influence a few 
bonis ago they had trembled ^m before an Omnipresent 
power. How he had come into this deserted moun- 
tain, and here found his death in so fbriom a situation, 
was difficult to imagine. It aflerwards appeared that 
the king, enraged at the barbarities of the people and 
clergy, had directed his anger principally against Don 
Leon, who, instead of quelling the riot in time, as was 
hii duty, had regarded it with indifference, and even 
made use of it for his own guilty purposes. In the 
coarM of the night he had been summoned before the 
king, who overwhelmed him with well-merited re- 
proach, and ordered him to be imprisoned, afler 
threatening him with a severe examination. Bot all 
fhis had been done with the greatest secrecy, for the 
excited mob, and the powerful party of the govema- 
dor, were dreaded even in the palace of the monarch. 
On the road to prison he found means to escape ; but 
while pursued by the anger of the king and the stings 
of his own conscience, he wandered over the moun- 
taioB in search of an asylum, the hand of the Eternal 
Judge overtook him, and he fell under the daggers of 
the assassins whom the jealousy and revenge of 
Eleonora, as we hinted above, had armed against 
him. 

Before the party resumed their journey, Manuel 
ud the fiaherman made it their care to bury the mur- 
dered man, by deepening an adjoining hollow in the 
■oil, in which they placed the corpse, and covered it 
with earth aa well as circumstances would permit 
He fisherman formed a cross with two sticks, and 
planted it at the head of the body ; after which, having 



had meanwhile been comfortably browsing upon the 
luxuriant sward of the valley. 



Our travellers having recovered from their alarm, 
and satisfied themselves that the wound of Manuel 
was not dangerous, accomplished the rest of their 
journey without farther accident, and with the greater 
tranquillity, as they wore now relieved from the dread 
of Don Leon's pursuit. 

At noon the cavalcade reached Cascais, and aflet 
having taken some refreshment, they arrived about 
sunset at the Rocca. Here the fisherman led them to 
the hut of a friend who oarried on the same trade with 
himself, and who, with his kind wife and two bloom- 
ing daughters, welcomed the strangers into his house 
aa if they had been old acquaintances. They rested 
with much pleasure here, for all stood in need of re- 
freshment, and Manners wound required repose ; he 
experienced no want of attention, but the tender in- 
tereat manifested by Deborah, her conversation, and 
the love which she showed to his sister, proved the 
moat efficacious medicine. After the lapse of three 
days, the ship destined for their convejrance made its 
appearance ; the arriero was sent back with letters to 
Janasen, and vnth him Deborah's servant, who was 
frightened at the prospect of a sea-voyage, and whose 
place was supplied by one of the daughters of their 
host at the Rocca, who was attached to the young 
fisherman, and willing to follow her lover courage- 
ously to a foreign land. 

With prosperous omens they went on board. The 
sun rose in all his brightness and glory over the sea— 
a fresh breeie from the south-east filled the sails — the 
colors waved gaily in the blue sky—- and rapidly, like 
a noble falcon the yessel flew over the calm expanse. 
Standing upon the deck, our travellers turned their 
looks once more upon the city spread out upon seven 
hills, with its palaces and towers gleaming through the 
mist, and when the promontory hid the magnificent 
theatre from their eyes, tears fiowed down their 
cheeks, and their heaven-raised looks returned the 
homage of their gratitude to a protecting Providence. 
Such was the farewell they took of the beautiful but 
now bloodstained land of their fathers! 



The sun had nearly set, and the veeper-bells were 
ringing, when the Mermaid, commanded by Hugo 
Tromp, entered the harbor of Antwerp. With beating 
hearts our travellers went ashore ; and now, when the 
decisive moment was so near, hope yielded to fear, 
and indescribable anxiety awoke in the breast of De- 
borah. 

" Is the Magellone got in f " was the first question 
of Manuel to a Flemish porter who was loitering 
about upon the quay. The lethaigic Fleming turned 
his head listlessly round and pointed with his hand in 
the same directkin: Manuel's eye followed in the line 
■ lid a short prayer, all returned to their mules, which I marked out, and perceived the fair Magelkme glitter- 
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ing with her newly gilded hair in the erening ran ; 
all was animation upon her deck, which was eoveied 
with casks and chests, and a loaded boat was just 
putting-off from her for the shore. Manuel flew to 
the spot of its landing, and the maidens hastened after 
him ; but before they could oTertake him, he had ob* 
tained the longed-for intelligenee : ** He lives!*' cried 
he; ** your father lives, and has no other wish but to 
behold you again. Oh, merciful heaven, I shall again 
■ee my dear master, and you your beloved father !*' 

FnU of this joyful hope they hastened to the house 
which the sailors pointed out to them. Manuel pre- 
ceded them. He found his master in company with 
Verporten; he was still pale and reclining upon a 
conch, but out of danger. Manners entrance, and the 
joyful message which he brought from his daughter, 
seemed at once to restore him to strength ; he imme- 
diately raised himself up in his seat, his cheeks glow- 
ing vnth joy, and with beaming eyes he sat awaiting 
his daughter's arriva]. In a few minutes Deborah 
was kneeling at his couch. He listened to the history 
of her anxious days— the dangers by which she had 
been threatened — ^Manuel's faithful services— and 
Isabella's unexpected discovery of a bdoTed brother; 
and when he had heard her story, he raised his eyes 
and hands to heaven, thanked God for the great hap- 
piness which had fallen to his lot, and pressed alter- 
nately the beloved daughter and brother and sister to 
his heart: *<How marvellous and dark are the ways 
of providence f exclaimed Acuesta. "Long years 
have I been searchiog for these dear children of my 
unfortunate friend— punutng with vain exertion every 
trace of their existence, while that which I so much 
desired to behold yrw before mine eyes ! I might 



have almost divined in the love which attneted me 
towards you, Manuel, that yon belonged to me by 
other ties than I knew ; and how often, Isabella, in 
the house of Donna Serapbina, have I fondly gaaed on 
your loveliness without thinking that what seemed to 
me so friendly and well-known in your fiMtuNs was 
a remembrance of my beloved friend Roana. Now 
those who have been divided by misfortune, hav« 
been reunited by misfortune; evil has turned into 
good, and I see my old ege sunoonded by children 
who are all worthy to love each other as brothM* and 



The silent love of Deborah and Manuel co«&d not 
reasain long nnobeerved by Acuesta; after a few 
weeks they were a happy pair. On the wedding-day 
came a letter, with the news that the goods stolen 
from Aeuesla's warehouse had been traced and moi»* 
▼ered in eooscquenoe of the iaformation fiimidied hf 
the fisherman; and shortly aftorwnids the faithful 
Janssen himself arrived with the lestoned traaniff 
and aeconnls. As ho was now daily in the house of 
Aeuesla, and witnessed the happiness of the young 
people, and the hannony which reigned amoBg all te 
members of the lamily, he folt with some surprise the 
ap p roa c h e s of a feelkig to which, engaged as he had 
been in active busiiiess fran his earlieet yeav, his 
bosQBi had been almost a stmnger. He soon mad* 
himself under lood to IsabeOa, and one day both pv^ 
sented themselves before Acuesta and craved his 
blessing. The wedding was celebrated soon afler> 
wards, and JansMu having in consequence truwported 
his busineei to Antwerp, all the friends remaiaed 
together undivided. 



THE LONELY HEART 



BT MISS CATBAKINX B. WATERMAN 



Go forth among the merry throng 

And mark the sunny eye, 
Then listen, 'midst the swells of song. 

For one low murmur'd sigh. 

Look on the rose encircled brow. 

Pierce thro' its masking art. 
And learn of her who revels how 

To bear a lonely heart. 

Go take the wanderer's hand in thine, 

Who stands apart from all. 
Within whose eye pale waters shine, 

And dry them ere they fall. 

Mark the deep flush that stains his cheek, 

The quick uneonacious start. 
Ask not the cause, pride is too weak 

To Tell a londy heart. 



Go where the couch of pain is spread,' 
Where the dark wings of death 

Hover above the aching head, 
To bear away the breath. 

Mark that dull eye, how oft it turns, 

How oft the pale lips part. 
For one long hoarded hope, how yearns 

That djring, lonely heart. 

Tes — ^thon may'st see it thro' the gleam 

That lights up beauty's eye, 
And in the wanderer's home brought dream 

Beneath a stranger's sky. 

And by the couch of pain, when earth 

Claims back its kindred part, 
Few, fow are these of mortal birth, j 

But know die lonely heart, O^lC 
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HOME. 



" The light of other days." 



MxHORYl^how the spirit bumeth 

LiogeriDg o'er thow gladsome scenea, 
Each light thought of earth It sporzieth. 

Still to Home it foDdly leani ; 
To thoM bright tho' lonely places 

Where in childhood's glee I roved, 
To tboee dear and happy faces 

That my childhood's bosom loved ! 

Home !— -thy magic spell has bound ne, 
Dreams of happier days arise, 

Long psaC joys start up around roe- 
Home, and frioidB, and kindred ties. 

There the spot so sweet and lonely 
Where, in evening's darkening veil. 

To that loved, that bright one, only, 
Spoke I love's first fidtering tale. 

Love's bright path— how sweet to trace it. 

Wandering on life's rock-bound coast, 
Time nor care cannot efiace it, 

I'hough the soul be tempest'tost : 
Once the heart's pure love is plighted, 

Can the spell be broken f—never I — 
Change may come, and hopes be blighted. 

But that love will live forever! 

When the skiee with gems are studded*- 

Twinkling eyes from far off spheres— 
And the dreamy ether flooded 

With the songs the light breeze bears,— 
Then the joys of Home awaken 

To the sad and truant one, 
Like the reed by rude winds shaken, 

Like the lost, repentant son. 

In the hour of grief and sadness. 

Breathes the heart one thought of home? 
Sorrow soon is turned to gladness — 

Joy that's faded — joy to come,^ 
O'er the heart it rushes fleetly. 

That dear thought of bliss long gone,<- 
CouM the spell be vnDught more sweetly f— 

Tis the *• burden love lays on !" 

When the gales of fortune, winging 

Treasures rich on every gale. 
Tells the soul of pleasures springing 

Like a bright Arabian tale,— 
l«t the tempter not steal o'er me— 

Let my thoughts no longer roam ; 
I^nts, friends, are all before me. 

And my love, my hope, is home! 
▼W. m. L 



There I see the loved ones kneeling 

At the shrine to God opreared. 
There I kneeled and prayed, ere feeling 

By the bitter world was seared — 
Ere the venom'd shaA of sorrow 

Rent the life-spring of my soul. 
Or the drear, the dark to-morrow 

Taught my heart its dread control. 

Can the sacred ties be riven 

That to Home the Cree heart bind f 
Is the gift to mortal given 

Round that heart its spells to wind 2— 
No : that free heart's deep devotion 

Deeper swells from di^ to day. 
Like the angiy waves of ocean 

Heaving on their foamy way. 

When thy " dream-like glory" o'er me 

Comes like love from heavenly climes, 
Peace and Joy dance on before me, 

And the bliss of hippier times : 
Home still flings its mantle round me 

When my heart is torn with care. 
Those dear charms in youth which bound me 

Siill return and centre there. 

Home nhd memory ! — drinks the spirit 

Bliss so sweet as that you give 7 
Can tho soul the joy inherit — 

Can it drink, and can it live ?— 
Yes, the fountain sparkles clearly ; 

And with love my bosom swells. 
And the hope I cherished dearly 

Still within that spirit dwells. 

Memory ! — how its magic lingers 

O'er the heart ; like sweet sounds bidden 
From the harp by gentle fingers, 

That had lain unheard, and hidden f 
Not a tale of grief or glory 

But thy magic stirs it up — 
Thou dost still revive the story 

Of life's sweet or bitter cop. 

Home! — its charm is round me flinging 

Back the joys of « other days," 
Flowers are out, and birds are singing 

Sweet and gladsome songs of praise ; 
All its charms my rapt soul gladden. 

There, still, ftncy loves to roam- 
Yet those charms but serve to madden, J 

Oh, my own — my long lost Hod^OOqIc 
ColomKa, Pa. WttP. 
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DOCTOR D'ARSAC 



There was a circumstance vvhich made eome aen- 
aatioD at Paris at the time it took place, not only from 
ihe peculiar features of the case, but from the means 
hy which the discovery of the real offender was made. 

You know that long narrow street which runs close 
by where the Bastille used to stand. I cannot at 
present remember the name, but that is of little im- 
portance. It is now many years since, that the " rez 
de chaussee*' of one of the houses in that street was 
inhabited by an elderly woman who had formerly been 
attendant on an infirm gentleman for a long period, 
and at his death, as a recompense for her assiduous 
attentions, bad been left by him in comfortable cir- 
cumstances. She was one of those old women who 
were ever fearing the instability of the institutions of 
her country, and could not be prevailed upon to put 
her money either in the funds or on mortgage, but 
kept dipping from 'time to time, as her necessities re- 
quired, into her principal, which she always kept by 
her, quaintly remarking to those few of her friends 
who were in her secrets, that the sieur's chest, lock 
and key, were highly responsible bankers. 

The old lady, whose name was Audran, had been 
ibr some time seriously indisposed, and was attended 
\jY a highly respectable surgeon, a Monsieur D'Arsac, 
and uniier his care was fast recovering, and wanted, 
as the surgeon said, only a few days' quiet to efleci 
her perfect restoration — poor woman! she was soon 
quiet enough, but her quietude was that of eternity ! 
— for M. D'Arsac came to me one morning, and with 
wild and horror-stricken looks informed me, that on 
going as usual to visit his patient, he had found her 
brutally murdered. 

I accompanied him to her rooms, and found, as he 
had stated, the poor old woman lying in her bed, with 
her throat cut so as almost to sever the head from the 
body. The room had been rifled of every valuable 
it contained, and the poor old lady's favorite bankers 
had stopped payment. There was no appearance of 
force in entering the rooms. It had been Madame 
Audran's habit daring her illness to open her door by 
a pulley attached to her bedside, which lifted a strong 
iron bar, and had any attempt been made to force it, 
the neighborhood must have been alarmed, as it was 
well known that she kept no servant, and was so ex- 1 
ceisively nervous on her bankers* account, that she I 



never opened the door unless she was fully convinced 
by the sound of the person's voice, that they were 
friends whom she might safely admit. There could, 
therefore, be no doubt that it was done by some persoDB 
on intimate terms with their victim — but who, was 
the question; her acquaintances were few, very few, 
but they were all persons of irreproachable characten, 
and it would have been cruel in the highest degree 
to have attached the suspicion of the crim* to any of 
them, unless there were some strong grounds for so 
doing. 

All, therefore, that could be done on the occasion, 
was to draw up a ''process" of the eircnmstance, 
attested by the surgeon and some of the neighbors— 
and it was left to time to point out some clue to the 
murderer. But, in the course of a few mooths, the 
circumstance seemed almost forgotten, or, if remem- 
bered, it was merely as a gossip's story, related because 
there hung some strange mystery, which all being 
unable to solve, they might safely hazard a conjecture* 
and appear marvellous wise. 

** Tou are going, M. Vidocq, to the wedding to- 
night, are yon not ?" said Madame Parguet, the wine* 
merchant's wife, one day, when she came to me to 
make her preUy usual inquiry as to where her has- 
band had slept out the night before, not giving im- 
plicit credence to the " little way out of town, ray 
dear." 

" Mons. D'Arsac was kind enough to send me an 
invitation, and, as the day seems fine, I shall look in 
to see the festivities of the evening. He keeps his 
marriage at the ' Jardin Beaulieu,' I think — I most go, 
for I have not seen him since that aflair of poor Ma- 
dame Audrao's." 

"Ah! poor Madame Audran !" replied the wine- 
merchant's wife, with a long sigh : ** she was a good 
woman, and a most particular friend of mine. I used 
to be there almost every day, and it makes me shudder 
to think of it — it was a sad business !'* 

*' Who is D'Arsac to be married to f" 

" Oh, to a beautiful creature— only eighteen ! such 
a shape— so 'distingue' — ^you remember £mile de 
Lucevalle ; she and D'Arsac have loved each other 
from childhood ; they will be a happy pair.'* 

• They ought to be. But I thought that match was 
off on account of D'Arsac not being rich enoqgii to 
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wtde an equal sum with that brought by Emile. Do 
you know, Madame, how that has been arranged t" 

** An uncle of his died in the provinces, and leA 
him the money." 

** 1 never knew he had one." 

"Nor I, until the other day; I never heard him 
mention a word about an uncle until it had been al! 
lettled about the marriage, and the money on each 
nde paid into the trustees' hands. But I must wish 
you a good day, Mons. Vidocq, and am much obliged 
to yoa lor the information. I am an unhappy woman 
to have such a husband as Parguet — * going out of 
town,' indeed .' — I'll out of town him with a ven- 
geance," said Madame, and hastened out of the room 
to scold her husband — dress for the wedding — and 
afterwards appear with him so lovingly as to elicit 
the usual exclamation, " if we were as happy as Mon- 
sieur and Madame Parguet, we should indeed be 
happy.'' 

The evening was delightful, and the illuminations 
at the ** Jardin Beaulien" every body pronounced to 
be Boperior to any thing that had been seen for a long 
time ; ao charming — eo happy every body lookf— how 
beautifully the bride ia dressed— what a very pleasant 
evening we shall hat»! were t}ie expressions passing 
fiom one to another. The dancing was kept up with- 
out ccantion ; first quadrille*— then waltzing— every 
body, in fact, seemed determined to be pleased. 

- Oh, look," sakl some, " the bride ia going to stand 
up in a quadrille; how elegantly she dances!" 

** Happy man, D'Arsac !" sighed many an admiring 
swain. ** £h! why what is the matter T — the quadrille 



** Madame Parguet has fiiinted. Lead her away 
from the dancers into the open air of the garden," 
cried some one. 

** It is nothing " said Madame Parguet ; " merely a 
alight spaam. I shall be much better if you will let 
Bie walk a few minutes about the garden by myself. 
But here is Mona. Vidocq — he does not dance, and 
will allow me to lean on bis arm." So saying, she 
look my arm, and the reat, at her request, resumed 
their dancing. 

''Oh, Mons. Vidocq," said she, <«I have had such 
a shock." 

" What occasioned it, Madame ?" said I. 

" Are you sure nobody can overhear us f ' 

** They are all engaged dancing." 

^ You know I danced next the bride." 

«Yea." 

** And I was admiring the beautiful dress she had 
on, when my eyes fell upon a brooch she wears upon 
her bosom, and I thought I should have fainted." 

" What, because you saw a brooch T" 

" Tea," said she, drawing cloee to me, and whis- 
pering in my ear ; " that brooch was Madame Au- 
dran's." 

" Madame Aadran's !" 

''Hush— speak low!" 

''How do you know it? yon may— yoa mart be 



" No, no, I have seen it a thouiand times ; besides, 
it was so uncomnioa a pattern that I oflMi asked her 



to sell it to me, but was always refused. She said 
she would part with it only at her death." 

"This is very strange; I hardly know what to 
think ! I do not wish to hurt her feelings, bnt can 
you learn from her how she became possessed of it ?" 

This Madame Parguet undertook to do under pre- 
tence of admiring it, and saying she wished to know 
where she might obtain a similar one. In a few 
minutes she relumed, having gleaned from the gentle 
and ill-fated bride all that she knew concerning it : it 
had been given to her that morning by her dear 
D'Arsac, and she would ask him where he got it, and 
let her know in the morning. 

This information in some degree confirmed the sus- 
picions I had previously entertained, that none but 
D'Arsac could be the murderer ; but then his character 
had hitherto been unblemished, and he stood high in 
e\ery man's report It was not a thing to hesitate 
about; the conviction in my own mind was so strong, 
that I considered it my duty to arrest him without 
delay. I accordingly procured some of my agents, 
who were in the neighborhood, and sent to him to say 
I wished a few momenu' private conversation with 
him. As he entered the room, I heard the soft, sweet 
voice of his bride chiding him for leaving her, and 
exacting a promise he would not stay long — long! 
poor girl, she little thought how long the separation 
would be— that his 4»romiie of a quick return would 
be the last words to fall upon her ear. 

As the door closed, I approached D'Arsqp, and said, 
^ Sir, you are my prisoner !" Looking at me, at the 
same time, as if to read in my face the answer to what 
he dared not ask, at last, with a gasp fi>r breath, he 
faltered out, " For whatt" 

" You are accused of the murder of Madame Au* 
dran!" 

Hia color fied in an instant, and he seemed as if he 
were about to fall, but covering his face with hia 
hands, he remained a few moments in thought His 
deep hard breathing betokened a suppressed sigh- 
one that tried for utterance, but was forced back ; pre- 
sently he sobbed out, " Oh, my poor Emile ! this will 
be your death !" and dashing his baud across his fore- 
head, and striving to recover the sudden shock he had 
sustained, said, ** I am ready to foIk>w you." 

At the door he paused a moment, saying, " Could 
not something be said to Emile that I am illt some- 
thing to console her for my absence ? any thing but 
the truth, though it must soon out Oh, Heavens ; but 
this is too much"— and he dashed into the coach at 
the door, and was at onee conveyed to prison. 

The Tribunala being always sitting at Paris, hia 
trial soon took place, and many things came out 
against him which he could not rebut ; the sudden 
possession of a large sum of money, which he had 
accounted for by the death of an uncle, wras proved 
to be false, aa he had never had one. The brooch, 
too, which was proved to have belonged to Madame 
Audran, he could not say where he had obtained : 
besides other minor circumstances, Tvhich left so little 
doubt in the minds of the miyority of his jury, that he 
was found guilty. Murder, in all countries, is punish- 
ed alike— by death— and such was his sentencsu 
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That he did not die by the hands of the executioner, 
fra* not the &alt of the law. He had procured aonio 
strong poiion, which he took the morning previous to 
his intended death on a scaflbld, and left in disgrace 
a world wherein, by his talents, he might have shone 
one of its brightest ornaments. 

A short time previous to his death, he confessed 
the crime, and how it had taken place. He had been 

or some long time striving to amass a sufficient sum 
of money to meet the views ef Emile's friends ; he 
liad got together more than half the requisite amount, 
"when he thought he might by one coup obtain the 
fvhole i in an evil hoar, he tried for the first time in 
Lis life the gaming-table, and found himself in a few 
minutes, a beggar, and the hopes of possessing Emile 

wther than even amoved from him. Returning home, 
lie chanced to pass by Madame Audran's, and the 

orce of habit led him to inquire after his patient's 



health. He sat down in her room, musing on the 
waywardness of his fate for a few minutes, and on 
rising to go, perceived Madame Andran had fallen 
into a slumber; his eye, at that moment, fell upon her 
chest of valuables, and the devil instigated him to that 
murder as the fulfilment of all his hopes, which a few 
moments consideration would have shown the fal- 
lacy of. 

With all the pains which were taken the truth 
could not be concealed from Emile ; it cast a fixed 
gloom upon her mind that could not be removed ; she 
sickened at the sight, and thought of all her former 
pleasures and pursuits, and lived in the world as one 
who bore no part in the events of life — a stranger to 
all around. It was not of long duration, for a few 
months saw her a prey to those morbid feelings of the 
mind which nought on earth could allay. 

J.M. R 



SALLY BAKER 

A BALLAD. 



BY CHARLKB WIST THOMSON, PHILA. 



What jnakes poor Sally Baker cry ? 

She's dropt her money in the gutter. 
Alas ! the drippinga from her eye 

Will never do instead of buUer, 

Her careful mother sent her out 
To buy a half a pound for tea, 

Bat she went scudding all about 
As if she had been sent tofse. 

A huckster's window caught her eye. 
And there, by nature's impulse led, 

She climbed the cellar door to spy 
Some luscious cakes of gingerbread. 

Sweet giaget cakes, their forms arise 
Laden like breezes irom the South — 

They seemed so lovely in her eyes. 
She longed to have them in her mouth, 

But while she gaae»— rapt— inspired. 
She heavs a drum adown the streets— 

And with a newer impulse fir'd. 
She runs theaeldier men to meet 

Fofgettiag gingerbread and buttei^^ 
(A ihoBghlless arvont wench was aheO 

Her finlish faeaH wa» all a flatter. 
The mlliiBsy head lo see. 

With epea meulh end eyes she steed 
Aad staled in viondermeDt profound, 

Watehliig the dram <as if shie oookl 
HaTesaoBficed aU mm to aomcL 



Their coats of red were read all o'er, 
She seemed in speU of wizard wight. 

Nor did she iairly breathe once more 
Until the band was out of sight. 

By slow degrees her memory came, 
Like one asleep she 'gan to mutter— 

She thought at first of her own name. 
And iben the half a pound of batter. 

The money — where's the money, eh ? 

How rueful looks poor Sally's phiz — 
She's sure none took the cash away, 

And yet she don't know where it ia. 

She held it tight within her fingers— 
(Her fingers o'er her palm were crossed) 

Yet not a vestage of it lingers — 
Shejinda her money — to be lotl ! ! 

What will become of Sally Baker ? 

Alas! her father's wrath will wake, 
And he will bid the deuce to take her. 

That she so little care Aovld take. 

For now, alas! her well hred mother 
Must eat her middlings all unspread— 

And every little munching brother 
Must go quite butterless to bed. 

Lei maidens her misfortune ponder. 
And, lest such plight befal again, 

Me'er let their wi^ward fimcy wander [c 
To gingerbread or soldier mea. 
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THE POETRY OF POLAND, 



BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, BLOCKLBY, FINN. 



The hifltory of poetry in Poland, anterior to the 
sixteenth century is rather imperfect. There are 
several poems now published, which it is said were 
written at that time ; but so antiquated is the phrase- 
ology, that it is impossible to render them in English. 
^ One of them, which is perhaps the oldest poem in the 
Polish language, is supposed to have emanated from 
the pen of St. Albert, the same who converted the 
Poles to Christianity. It a a hymn, to be sung before 
battle. 

About the beginning of the sixteenth tentury, Ko- 
chanowski attained considerable notoriety. His po* 
ems are very beautiful, but lack originality ; depend- 
ing more on the melodious flow of their verse, than 
the novelty of their Ideas. His elegies, many of 
which are unfortunately lost, are of all his works, the 
most deserving of attention. He is the translator of 
Virgil's ^neid, and Tssso*s Gienmsalem Liberata into 
Polish. One of his contemporaries was Sarbiwski, 
the Jesnit This latter bard, who received the 
laurel crown at Rome, wrote altogether in Latin. His 
ferte was lyrical poetry. 

The wars which agitated Poland during the whole 
of the seventeenth and the commencement of the 
eighteenth centary, prevented the extensive cultiva- 
tion of literature; and fur this reason we find that 
time to be barren in poetry. Towards the close of 
the latter period, there flourished at the court of 
Stanislaiis Augustus, the celebrated Bishop Krasicki. 
He prodoced the well-known poem, called, "JIfo- 
tumuuAia, or Ihe Wan of i/te Monks" a severe sa- 
tire on the mode of education then pursued in the 
religious colleges. So pungent is its language, that 
Co it is ascribed the honor of changing the then existing 
sjrstem of instruction. He also wrote " The Fashion- 
able Wife," "The Drunkard," " The Gamester," "The 
war of Chocini," an epic poem, with several others 
of less merit ; and translated the Osslan of Macpherson. 
His great work, " Monomachia," has been rendered 
into several European languages. 

Cotemporary with Krasicki, and residing at the 
same court, were Naruczwicz, a celebrated historian 
and lyric poet, Wiegerski, Korsak, and Trembetski. 
The latter of these was the author of '< Sophiowka," 
a poem, descriptive of the celebrated garden, then in 
the possession of the Potocki family. This garden 
was built by Count Sotocki, and by him presented to 
his wile, a Grecian lady, upon the day he married 
her. Her name was Sophia, hence the name " So- 
phiowka." This garden was the wander of all Eu- 
lope; and we may form some idea of its magnifi- 
cence, when we know, that it cost several millions 
of dollars, and was maintained at an annual expense 



of forty thousand florins. It remamed in the Polock 
family until 1830, when itt owner, Alexander F» 
tocki, being engaged in the insarreetion, it mm 
confiscated by Nicolas, and by hnn presented to his 
Empress. 

Few specimens of the poetry of Wlegenki anl 
Korsak have come into my possession. The JfoUow* 
ing is a translation of one of Korsak's plecef. 

Her lips are ever streaming 

Sweet kisses nnto me, 
Her eyes which light are beaming 

Are light as eyes can be : — 

How beantiful is she ! 

Oh ! when to me she's speaking 

My soul her accents heaia» 
And though my heart were breaking, 

She'd soothe my grief and tears :— 

How tender then is she ! 

When e'er her true love greatiog 

She moves in airy grace, 
Their lips in kisses meeting. 

And clasped in close embrace ;— 

How passionate is she ! 

When change's wing soan over 

Joys green and springing heath. 
Misfortune finds her lover, 

And blasts him with its breath >— 

How constant then is she f 

Before a week be flying, 

Another love she'll take. 
And scorn her first love's sighing. 

Although his heart should break :•» 

How fickle then is she! 

She bids her lover smother 

His feelings and depart. 
Her hand she gives another. 

Bat no one owns her heart :— 

How curst, how cunt is she ! 

At the commencement of the nineteenth century, 
Dmocbowski, author of several tragedies of merit, and 
translator into Polish of the **Cid** of Comeille, and 
Pope's " Rape of the Lock," stepped forward as a can- 
didate for public favor. Cotemporary with him was 
Malczewski, the author of " Maria," Zablewski, a 
writer of lyrics, and Felinski, author of Barbam 
BadziwiL 
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Malcsewski, was bom in Podolia, the soutbem dis- 
trict of Poland, but in what year, I am unable to say. 
He died in 1838. The following is the plot, of his 
"Maria." 

A proud old Palatine betroths his ion to the 
daughter of a friend ; and as is usual in such cases, 
IbrgetB to ascertain previously the mind of the young 
Count The son falls in love with the daughter of 
a noble of inferior rank, between whom and his own 
father a hereditary hatred eiisls. The father of 
Maria, seeing that his daughters happiness is at stake, 
Reluctantly overcomes his ancient enmity, and allows 
a marriage to take place between the young couple ; 
ivhich, though concealed for a length of time, is finally 
discovered by the old Palatine. He hides his burn- 
ing anger under the mask of approbatkm, and invites 
Maria to his castle. His son is then despatched on 
an errand, to a place at some distance from the cas- 
tle, and on his return finds that his wife is murdered. 
He deserts his home and is never heard of more. 

In one passage of the poem, when describing Hun- 
garian manners, he Myu : — 

The right red wine at the festal board, 

Fbwed free as the blood in the veins of the loid. 

And in describing Maria, he says >- 

Thoogh young, the winds of earthly paim 
Have cast their breath upon her soul ; 

And like the heavy autumn blasts. 
That o'er (he earth in anger nil. 

And wither flowers within the grove ; 

Have robbed her early hopes of love. 

8 

Within her beaming eye no more 
Conflicting war of thought we see ;-* 

The flame that burned from lamp of lovet^ 
And shone so happily on me. 

Now beams not, shows not e*en one spark,. 

Thoogh with its smoke her brow is dark* 

Among the Poles who emigrated to thia countiy, 
after the terminati(xi of their disastrous struggle for 
liberty, was one by the name of lakaboski. He ob* 
tained a situation as teacher in a highly respectable 
family, where he was much esteemed for the good- 
ness of his heart, and the brightness of his mind. 
He soon heard that a relative of his, a brother of 
the great Malczewski, was a general of artillery 
in the Meiican army. He went in pursuit, and 
found him ; but the haughty manners of his proud 
relative, hurt the high spirit of the boy, for he was 
little else, and he returned in sadness to the United 
States. Beforo he reached the place from whence he 
set out, he died of a broken heart. Besides his fugi- 
tive pieces, he wrote a small work in English, called 
" The Remembrances of a Polish Exile." The fol- 
lovring ode to Napoleon, for which 1 am indebted to 
an eminent Poliih pianist of this city, was written by 
hifu, on ship-board, ofiT Gibraltar. It has never before 
appeared in print, either in Polish or Elnglish. 



Great as thou wert, Napoleon ! thou lost but little blood 
In the mighty cause of liberty, the holy and the good 

Thou thought alone, on how another gem, 

Thoud'st place upon thy empire diadem. 
Or how another pearl thou'dst find 

To add unto the wreath, 
That placed in Faroe's high towering dome. 

Shall never yield to death. 

Like some volcano on the plain. 
Thou poured on earth thy burning rain. 
Made roooarchs tremble at thy word. 
And balanced Europe on thy sword. 
Gay was't thou with honor, 

Sad with glory too was't thou. 
For the darkdess of Ambition, 

Sat enlhron'd upon thy brow. 
Not only kings didst thou hurl down. 

But for a while. 

E'en fate did wait upon thy smile 
And tremble at thy frown. 

E'en as the ocean wave on wave. 
Fights 'gainst the rocks its waters lave. 

And vainly makes its surges roll. 
So did those base and paltry things, 
Europe's hereditary kings, 

Fight 'gainst thy adamantine sooU 

And e'en when exiled o'er the sea 
They trembled at the thoughu of thee; 
And though the iron bolt of fate 
Had crashed and left thee desolate. 
There was a magic in thy name. 

No spell on earth could e'er resemble. 
To make the wildest monarch tame, 

The boldest conqueror tremble. 

The fi>llowing beautiful ode, is from the pen of 
Goszczynski, who is at preiient residing in Parif. 

Had I the royal eagle's wing, 

How soon Podolia's air I'd breathe. 
And rest beneath that sunny aky 

Where all my thoughts and wishes wreathe. 

'Tis there I first beheld the light. 
There passed my happiest, earliest yean ; 

'TIS there my fathers ashes lay. 
Sunned with my smiles, dewed with my teanL 

Oh! were I but the regal bird, 

I'd fly to where my steps once trod. 

And where my hopes are buried up : — 
Then change me to an eagle, God ! 

Oh! would I were a brilliant star. 
Whose light illumes Podolia's groves. 

That I might gaze throughout the night. 
On her, the girl my spirit loves. 

Then from the silvery clouds, I'd scj^QIC 
Unto her eye-lids visions bright. 
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As thoM soft raya Diana beama 
Upon the lakes in summer's night. 

To watch with eyes unseen, her steps, 

To gaze upon her from afar, 
My eoul'e transported with the thought, 

Change me, oh ! heaven, to a star. 

Why dream the thought, my bursting soul ? 

Thy aspirations are In vain, 
Exiled to far and foreign land, 

Ne'er shall I see my home again. 

Accursed am I ! yon eagle soars. 
The star of night rolls glittering on, 

My home is far, ray soul is chained. 
Tears flow around me — Hope is gone ! 

Perhapa the greatest poets are at present living — 
Niemciewicz, Leonard Chodzko, Goszczynski, Korze- 
niowaki, and last, although the greateet-^Mickiewiez. 
Niemciewicz, the oldest Polish poet, now living, 
resides at present in Paris. He is the author of 
"Spiewy Hiatoryczne ;" a life of Sigismund III., two 
or three novels, one of which, *' John of Tenczyn," 
has attained some celebrity, and several fugitive 
pieces. Besides these, he has translated much of Pope's 
works into Polish, and is at preaent engaged upon a 
life of Koaciuako. Thia old, but indomitable patriot 
waa exiled for the third time, in 1831 ; having been 
engaged in three inaurrectiona. 

Korzeniowaki, author of " Dramatic Ea8aya,"^waa 
the firat who introduced blank verae into the Polish 
language. 

Guszczyenski ia the author of " The Caatle of Ka- 
niow," and aeveral fugitive piecea. 

But, leaving these minor poeta, let ua turn to " The 
Bard of Sarmatia," the great Mickiewicz. He waa 
bom about the commencement of the preaent ceD« 
tnry, in Lithuania, a north-eaatern diatrict of Poland, 
and formerly a powerful kingdom. It ia to his wri- 
tings that the Russians attribute, in a great measure, 
the insurrection of 1830, and, accordingly, we find his 
name among the list of proscribed exiles. Though he 
wielded his pen, he did not hia aword, in the great 
cause of Poliah nationality, aa he was in Italy during 
the continuance of the atruggle. Hia poems are, be- 
tide " Wallenrode," hia masterpiece, ** Ancestors," 
" Grezyna," *' Faria," an oriental poem ; and a book 
of sonnets. The following song is from "Aaceators." 

She ia fair aa a apirit of light. 

That floats in the ether on high. 
And her eye beams as kindly and bright, 

Aa the sun in the azure*tinged sky. 
The lips of her lover join her's,' 

Like the meeting of flame with flame. 
And as sweet as the voice of two lutes, 

Which one harmony weds the same. 

The " Paris" of this author ia replete with fanciful 
*nd striking images. Hia hero reclinea in the barren 
WMie^ 



No palma with their green and flowing hair, 

Nor white-crested desert tents are there; 

But his brow is shaded by the sky, 

That flingeth aloA its canopy. 

The mighty rocks lay calm at res^ 

And the stars move slowly on heaven's breast 

The following, from the same poem, is beautiful 

My Arab steed is black — 

Black as the tempest-cloud that flies 
Across the dark and mutt'ring skies. 

And leaves a gloomy track. 

His hoofs are shod with lightning's glare, 
I give the winds his flowing mane. 
And spur him smoking o'er the plain. 

And none from earth or heaven dare 
My path to chase in vain. 

And as my barb like lighining flies, 

I gaze upon the moonlit skies. 

And see the stars with golden eyes, 
Look down upon the plain. 

The following claims no author ; I have, therefore, 
taken the liberty to alter it esaentially, and adapt it 
to the English idiom. 

The goddeaa of darkneaa, and ailence, and dreame. 

Hath apread her black winga o'er a alumberiif 
world. 
Care holdeth no longer hia empire o'er man, 

But deep in oblivion'a abyaa hath been hurled. 
Majestic, the moon riseth up in the sky. 

With her maidens of honor, the stars, in her trtia* 
The earth is in solitude gloomy arrayed. 

And silence profound reigns o'er ha*nlet and plaiik 

Such a season as thia, once could light up my aoul. 

Ana forgetting the troublea and carea of the earth. 
My mind on the winga of conception would fly. 

And give to a thousand imaginings birth. 
I hovered in joy, o'er the gay land of dreams, 

Gave to gladness a smile, and to sadness a tear. 
And buoyed in safety on silver-winged hope. 

If e'er let thoughts of the future with bliaa interfere. 

There, flery and bold aa the eagle of Jove, 

My young spirit roved through the paiha of the aky, 
I gave to the wind all devicee cf love. 

Smiled at languishing aimpera, and laughed at a 
sigh. 
But love stole within my cold heart, and there placed 

An image of she whose cold hardness I mourn, 
I loved her — I thought that the world was but her«- 

I loved — but, alas ! was not loved in return. 

To-day, e'en the ghost of my once blessed bliss. 
Has sank in the earth, and departed from view. 

And the flowers of love, to which wishes gave birth. 
Have my sighs for their air, and my tears for their 
dew. 

For another hath plucked the red rose from the stem. 
And the beautiful flower in his bosom will bluom. 
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Wbilit I, like a ipirit firom heaven cart out, 
Am MDlenced to Ereboi, aorrow, and gloom. 

The poietry of Saraiatia ia like the feelings of her 
own ehildien, vM and chivalroua. It is foond in the 
breasta of all of her sons, it animates iheir souls, and 
difibses rays of hope over the dark cloud of their sor- 
row. May the day come when the unhappy country 
ahaU be raised again to the rank of a nation ; whilst 

"Her harp-striking bards sing aloud in devotion/' 

POLAND is xkdrmed!! 



NoTXw — ^There are in the preceding paper, many 
ptoper names, the pronunciation of which may be 
difficult to those unacquaiated with the Polish lan- 
guage; and I hope it will not be thought intrusive if I 
append their proper sounds. 



Kochanowaki, is pronounced 

Sarbiwski, « 

Krasicki, ** 

Nsruczwicz, ** 

Potocki, ** 

Trembetski, " 

*• Sophiowka/' « 

Wiegeiski, « 

Dmochowski, " 

Zablewski, ** 

** Radaiwil/' « 

Makzewski, " 

lakaboski, " 

Gofzczynski, ** 

Niemciewicz, *' 

Chodzko, " 

Korzeoiowski, ** 

Mickiewicz, " 
Blocklcy, Pa. Sept. 1838. 



Koch«a-noov-ske. 

Sar-biv-ake. 

Kra-sit-ske. 

Nar-rU-tsha-vifsh. 

Po-tot-ske. 

Trem-bet-ske. 

8oph-e-oov-ka. 

Vane•ge^ske . 

Dam-mook-oov-ske . 

Za-blev-rice. 

Rad-ze-viL 

Ma1(shev-ske. 

Yak-a-bau-ske. 

Gosh-tshin-eke. 

Neam-sa-vitah. 

Hotsko. 

Kor-zen-eoov-flke. 

Mit-ska-vitsh. 



A LITTLE WHILE AGO 



BY MISS C. 



WATK AH4N. 



A UTTLE while ago, and thy sunny smile was bright. 
And the glances of thy deep blue eye poor'd forth a 

flood of light. 
And thy voice like swells of music that we love to 

linger near. 
Fell in rich cadences of joy upon our listening ear. 

A littlle while ago, and we stood beneath the stars, 
To watch upon the summer sky, those ever burning 

cars; 
Hie breezes from the balmy south played gambols 

with our hair, 
And buds of every sunny hue flung odors on the 

air. 

A little while ago, and our life was gay and young, 

And our hearts were like the rivulet that sings the 
woods among, 

And we drew a hope from every thing, as bees draws 
sweets from flowers, 

And many a happy home we made, amid springs ear- 
liest bowers. 



A little while ago, yet how alter'd doat thou i 

I scarce can trace within thine eye, one glance of 

sunny beam ; 
Thy voice, thine ever welcome voice, hath lost ita 

gayest tone. 
And yet methinks its gentle sound hath even aweeter 

grown. 

A little while ago, and thy dark locks loved to cling 
Around thy brow like clouds of night, above the buds 

of spring, 
But now among thy clustering curls, some silver threads 

appear. 
Those tell tale couriers of time, why do they linger 

here. 

A little while ago, and our thoughts were freely given 
To each, as to the summer flowers, the blessed -dews 

of heaven. 
And still, altho* no longer young, our bosoms warmest 

glow, Digitized by VjOO^? lie 

' Flows on the same as eiit it did, a little while ago. 
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CHAPTER I . 

It u recorded in the family archives of the Trumps, 
that at a very early age, our hero Titus gave striking 
promise of that faculty which, in his mature days, 
made htm a proverb to all who knew him. A sheep- 
Btealer of considerable celebrity — a luckless Jason — 
was about to pay the penalty of his unlawful love for | 
other people's mutton ; in hard, worldly phrase, was 
flentenced to bo hanged. Many sheep had of late 
been missed, and the judge of the assize had, with 
considerable distress of mind, expressed his determi- 
nation to make an example for the benefit of society. 
Gubbina was to be strangled, not for his proper crime 
done, but for ** an example" to society. Dame Trumps, 
the grandmother of little Titus, took the most lauda- 
ble pains to impress upon the child a religious horror 
of the wickedness of Gubbins, dwelling very minute- 
ly on the awful ceremony to take place the next 
morning ; and marshalling to the fancy of the bewil- 
dered infant, the sheriff^ the paraon, the javelin men, 
the hangman, the oonatablet, all the actors in the 
ncial tragedy; Titui looking sadder and sadder as 
the procession lengthened. There was silence, and 
the dame had renewed her darning, when little Titus 
jumped from his stool at his grandam's feet, and clap- 
ping his hands, leapt and laughed to the astonishment 
of the old lady. 

''You wicked child! what will become of you? 
don't I tell you that to-morrow morning, the people 
at the prison axe ordered to take Gubbins out and 
bang him— eh ?" cried grandmother. 

"Yes, I know— I know," said Titus, "only, per- 
bapi, grandmother,'* and the boy smiled and rubbed 
bis little hands, " perhaps"— 

" Perhaps !" excUimed Mrs. Trumps, ** perhaps 
^bail" 

" Perhaps they may forget it," said the boy, and 
the hope had no sooner flashed upon him, than it 
Srew into a certainty. This little story of the nur- 
leiy we had omitted, did it not, in an especial manner, 
Biark the development of that peculiarity which dung 
to Titus to his last hoar. With Titus there was 
neither past nor present ; he lived in the foture. No- 
ti^ about him was real ; he dwelt in a world of 
■hadowi : the tangible good was always that to come. 
His life had no yesterday, no to-day— it was a life 
■■de entiiely of to^nonom. 
Whether th« tempmmeDt of Titu Ui happy or 
l9 



unfortunate— whether it was to him a fatal weakness, 
or a prosperous strength, the reader, if he will attend 
the adventures of our " Man of Many Hopes," may » 
for himself, determine. 

Titus Trumps, inheriting a small patrimony from 
his deceased father, and having endowed himself 
with great hopes of an improved income from a ma- 
ternal maiden aunt, had never addressed himself to 
any calling. A mere trade was vulgar, and the more 
to be eschewed as he had assured himself of the 
property of his sire's sister : she was a prudent, thrifty 
woman, and every day must add to her wealth. That 
the amount of her property was not known, vras, in 
the mind of Trumps, an assurance of its immensity. 
She dwelt in a small comfortable cottage, where 
Titus was wont to be a frequent visitor. Indeed, his 
unchecked flow of spirits made him a general favorite 
and Miss Virginia Trumps did not deserve the re- 
proach, too frequently and too hastily bestowed upon 
ungathered maidens. She was a happy, equable 
soul, with a face for a smile, nay, with lungs lor 
laughter. Titus sat one day at tea with his annC^ 
when, to her surprise, he advanced the following 
insinuation. 

" Now, I dare say, aunt, you-^you have some- 
where, another tea-pot besides that ?" 

*<To be sure, Tithy," said Miss Trumps, "why* 
what put that in your head T 

*'I mean, aunt — ^ha! ha!— perhaps, a rich, carioiw 
tea-pot, eh t" and Trumps rubbed his hands, and look- 
ed laughingly at the spinster. 

" Well, I declare ! was there ever such a boy T— 
and the old maid laughed in concert 

"I was sure you had, aunt— ha! ha!— certain of 
it — a rich tea-pot, eh 7 too rich for every day, eh f'—* 
and Titus twinkled his eyes, and rubbed his hands 
with glee. 

" To be sure : every day, indeed 7 — ^your dear uncle 
Robert, that was carried up the country by the bla<d: 
princess, and never heard of again"— 

" Who knows !" interrupted Trumps, touched hf 
his deceiver, hope—" who knows t Perhaps, I've a 
cousin king somewhere-— eh, who knows T 

** Didn't he bring me a tea-pot from Canton f* said 
Miss Trumps, unmindful of the possible honor wccrmog 
to her from a regal nephew. 

** And you have hoarded it up— you wouldn't taktt 
any money for it t" cried Titus. 

<• Not in wttight in gold," ezclaiiiMd MiM Tranpf 
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-with coiuiderable emphaBis ; aod the heart of Titus 
lea|?t at the avowal. 

The reader may, with the maiden aunt, feel lome 
surpriM at the interest taken by Tituf in tea-pott. 
Let us explain. Titus had only that morning read 
an account of the death of an old solitary woman, 
who, though passing as very poor among her neigh- 
bors, had left, with other hoarded wealth, a large tea- 
pot filled with guineas. Miss Trumps was about the 
age of the deceased woman — ^like her she Uved alone 
"—was very saving, — seldom stirred out, and was, 
indeed, in the opinion of Titus,— aft opinion confirm- 
ed after a scrutinising view of his beloved aunt — ^the 
very woman to hoard guineas in a tea-pot. the 
aignificant manner with which hia aunt declared the 
utensil to be worth its weight in gold, convinced 
Titua beyond all chilling doubt, that it was brim-full 
of that precious metal. In fiict, the thing spoke fur 
itself— indeed, she had owned it: the tea-pot was 
v^orth " ila weight in gold !" Long before Titus had 
taken hia leave, his hopes had conjured up the largest 
tea-pot ever manufactured in China, and had calcu- 
lated the greatest number of guineas that could, by 
possibility, be laid in it 

Titus Trumps waa in his two-and-twentieth year, 
when, full of hope, he sat in a London coach on his 
way to the metropolis. He had no friends, no ac- 
quaintance dwelling there, but he never doubted that 
he should immediately obtain those desirable advan- 
tages. He already saw himself in a circle of the 
most amiable, the most obliging people. Hew many 
men had walked to London with only a stafT— had 
alept on the road by haystacka— had eaten cresses 
and dry bread, and had entered the capital of the 
world with blisters at their soles, and not a fai thing 
in their pockets, and had afterwards become golden 
merchants ; yea, had, in their day, been aldermen and 
mayors, knights and baronets, to boot, — and dying, 
had left alms-houses for the helpless and the aged ! 
Leaning back in the coach, Titus, with half-closed 
eyes, already saw himself at court— already felt the 
Toyal sword upon his shoulder — already beheld, as in 
a vision, his female pensionera in white caps and 
aprons — hia old, old men, in decent gray! Such 
were the hopea of Titus Trumps, when the coach 
suddenly stopt to change homes. A man ran from a 
neighboring house to the dismounted coachman. 

" Inside place, coachman f *' said the man. 

" Full," said the laconic coachman. " One ouu" 

<' Oh ! she can't go out in this rain," said the man. 
It poured a deluge. 

"Stay behind, then,*' said the accommodating 
driver. 

''But you don't know who she is'* — here the 
stranger half-whispered confidentially to the coach- 
man. Trumps distinctly hearing the important com- 
munication. " She's daughter of General Wolfe." 

The coachman scratched his head at the intelli- 
gence, glanced inside the coach to assure himself that 
it was full, then cast his eye up at the box, and ob- 
served-" Wrap her up^plenty of coats." 

At this instant the lady appeared, a damsel follow- 
ing her with a couple of fragile bandboxes. " Out- 



side ! in such weather^— impossible," cried the lady, 
on learning the proposal of the coachman. 

" Sorry for it— time's up," said the driver, and he 
mounted the box. 

"Stop— stop," cried Trumps, thrusting himself half 
out of the coach- window — ^and now smiling on tha 
lady, and now looking from side to side ibr the ooacb* 
man and guard, both oi whom he requested, in a 
most peremptory manner, to attend to him.— ^ Stop- 
stop— here, guard— I'll get out— I'll" — and Trumps, 
opening the door, jumped out from the coach. "Bfisa 
Wolfe can have my place," said Titus, bowing to the 
lady, greatly confused by the unexpeeted gallantry of 
the young and handsome passenger,— for Titos was a 
smart-looking felk>w— the ooaehman and the gnaid 
exchanging looks of wonder, rather than admintioDp 
at the generosity of the inside gentleman. 

" Really— couldn't think of depriving the gentle- 
man — in such dreadful weather, too," — objected the 
young lady. 

" Only a few drops— a passing shower," said the 
hopeful Trumps, the rain pouring as from twenty 
thousand spouts. 

" Better get in. Miss," said the guard, asaistisg the 
young lady, who, with the meekness of the sex, suT 
fered herself to be overcome. 

" A lovely girl, that," said Titus Trumps, when 
mounted beside the coachman, who was wet and 
dripping as an otter. 

" Very fairish, sir," replied the driver. " A little 
wet, isn't it f he then observed, with a malicious 
smile at the situation of Titus. 

" I — I don't think it will last," answered the san- 
guine Trumps. 

" No, sir ,* I shouldn't think it would go beyond the 
month," was the satirical comment. Then, after a 
pause — " Few gentlemen, sir, as would turn them- 
selves inside out, this weather. Shouldn't vroAder, 
air, if the ladies give you a medal. It is wet, isn't 
it f" asked the coachman, a stream pouring from the 
rim of his hat between the neck and neckcloth of 
Titos. 

" It can't last," said Trumps, suppressing a shiver. 
" A very beautiful girl— I may say, an angel." 

" Everybody to their taste, sir. To be sure, if she 
isn't quite an angel at present, why, you know, it's 
her own fault if she isn't by-and-by. Very wet, sirT 

" It's going off," cried Trumps. 

" Yes, sir ; you may eay thrf tide's running very 
fast down, — better pot that coat about your legs, sir," 
said the benevolent coachman. 

" Thank you — thank you. No, it can't last long," 
said Titus, the rain falling in sheets. 

" No, sir, at this rate I don't see where it's to come 
from. — I hope the lady's comfortable." 

" She lives in London V* asked Trumps. 

" I believe you, sir,— one of the best houses in iU 
After your civility, sir, I'm sure they'd like to see 
you there ; poor thing ! she might have oaught her 
death, for it U wet, sir — isn't it f " 

Trumps made no answer ; his thoughts were far 
away from the querist— and his feelings were wea- 
ther-proof. The daughter of General Wolfe! He 
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hftd resigned his place to the child of a hcio— 'to the 
oifipring of aA immortal aoldier! He had always 
felt a ffijrsterious fespect for the profession of arms ; 
and how strange that, as it might be said, in his first 
eotiy into life, accident should have cast him near 
the daughter of the great Wolfe .' There was, doubt- 
less, patronage in the family. The lady had looked 
smilingly upon him ! If now, he should be presented 
with a commission ; and, if ordered, abroad on tome 
delicate and dangerous service, he should be able to 
distinguish himself in the eyes oi the world ; and if, 
returning, his brows bound with laurels, and his 
breast bearing a dozen orders, he should ask and win 
the lady for his wife! Or, if— for it was as well to 
consider the calamitous part of war — ^if he should be 
killed ? Well, be would die upon the bed of glory. 
No, there was gloom upon that picture, and he would 
not look on it He might be slightly wounded, and 
would survive to receive the thanks of the army—- of 
the parliament! — ^They made baronets, earls, mar- 
quises, dukes, of prosperous heroes ! He might be 
the father of a family, and his eldest son (the pledge 
of himself and the unsuspecting lady inside) might 
bear the royal train at the next coronation ! How 
wise in him to have always spurned a trade I He 
might have been a graced ! He who would sit among 
the peers of England, and mend and make laws, 
might have vended barley-sugar — dealt in figs ! That 
he should have been enabled to oblige Miss Wolfe I 
On what trivial things— such was the trite reflection 
of our traveller— hung the fate of man! And lor 
twenty minutes, or more, Titus Trumps was a mili- 
tary duke, a conqueror, with at least one estate in 
six different countries, and with, perhaps, the office of 
commander-ill- chief at home. Happy Titus Trumps ! 
Quick and bountiful aro the gifts of hope ; and now, 
in her hrighlest blue, and with her sunniest looks, 
she leaned upon her anchor, and smiled graciously 
OD Titus, who, though wet as a soaked sponge, was 
glowing in imaginary place. 

The coach arrived late in London ; Trumps hasten- 
ed to descend, that he might hand the lady out. 
Quick as he was, he had been anticipated in that 
pleasing attention by a tall, sallow young man, spark- 
ishly habited, who looked rather frowningly upon the 
advances of our hero. 

"The gentleman had been so kind as to give up 
his place ;'* the tall young man bowed stiffly. " Dear 
heart!" added the lady, he was ** very wet." 

"Not at all— «ot in the least— perhaps, a little 
damp," replied the saturated Trumps. " He trusted, 
however, that Miss Wolfe" 

The tall young roan bent his brows, the lady color- 
ed, and Titus paused : ere he could again essay a 
speech, the fair damsel was lifted into a hackney- 
coach by the strange young gentleman, who followed 
and seated himself authoritatively beside her. If the 
reader has ever seen a tipstaff* in a coach with his 
victim, he has seen, in the deportment of the func- 
tionary, the same cold consequence displayed by the 
companion of " Miss Wolfe." He sat very like a 
bailiff) or a brute of a husband. '* Her brother, no 
doabi," thought Tramps, as the coach drove away : 



that the lady should be already a wife, never sug- 
gested itself: though, had a fear of that calamity pos- 
sessed Titus, he would have found comfort in the un- 
healthy complexion of her yoke-fellow ; — a man with 
such looks could not live many months. Trumps^ 
foiled in his hopes of the lady's single blessednesi; 
would have sought comfort in her speedy widowhood. 



CHAPTER II. 

The next morning. Trumps awoke haggard and 
feverish. He had, in his dreams, been at Quebec — 
had achieved the most heroic feats— had received 
Miss Wolfe fipom the hands of her father — and b^ 
been married by the chaplain of the garrison, the 
troops ibrning in hollow square during the ceremony; 
The maniage was no sooner solemnized, than tha 
dreamer heard the wild yell of the Indians — the 
bride was torn from his arms-^he had followed her 
through woods and swamps— and had at last fiillen 
into the hands of the savages. Already, the chief bad 
flung him upon the earth — already, the knife glittered 
in bis eyes— already, the wild man was about to add 
another scalp to his hundred, when Trumps, evea 
dreaming, found hope in the crisis; for he thought he 
wore a wig! With this exulting feeling, he awdke. 
It was with some satisfaction that he discovered his 
head upon a goose-feather pillow — and on that head, 
the pride of his heart, natural locks in luxuriant 
growth. He ran his fingers through his curls, and 
felt himself a man again. 

" Your name, sir, is" 

'* Trumps— Titus Trumps," said our hero, holding 
forth his hand to receive a letter brought by the 
waiter, as Trumps seated himself for breakfast. 

**Not for you, then, sir," said the man. "Beg 
your patdon— gentleman in thirty-two," and the ser- 
vant quitted the room, to the disappointment of 
Trumps, who, without any reasonable expectation of 
the favor, saw in the missive a letter from his aunt, 
and, looking inside it with the eyes of hope, beheU 
there a bank-bill to a handsome amount "She cer- 
tainly did not promise to write," thought Trumps^ 
buttering his roll ; " but then there was no knowing—' 
she might." Trumps put the first morsel in his 
mouth, then instantly jumped up, and violently rang 
the bell. The waiter immediately appeared. 

" What might want, sir 1" asked the man, lodking 
seriously at Titus, in whose face were strong marks 
of disgust. 

'• Want! why, my man — this is — really — this Is 
very bad butter," said Trumps. 

The waiter smiled, closed his hands, and with m 
slight, graceful bow, replied,—" Very, bad, indeed, 
sir." 

" And — and," Trumps stammered, confused by Hie 
acquiescence of the men — " and you don't call Ihis 
tea ? It's chopped birch— isn't it 7" 

Again the waiter sixiiled, closed his hands, bowed^ 
and audibly answered,—" Chopped birch." 
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''Well! if eYer I— «iid the milk— -you doD't call it 
■ilk— I— I call it water/* said the aitoniihed Trampa* 

"Water, tir/' obMrved Robert Straight, to the 
attonuhment of the ditconteDted gueat. 

**ADd this chop— phewgh!— you don't pretend to 
My it's eatable?" cried Trunpa. 

Robert Straight railed the accawd article to his 
note, then » took't away again," slightly lifted his 
aboulders, and said with some emphasia,— *'Not eat- 
able, sir." 

Tramps felt himself defeated. He had condemned 
every thing upon the table, and the waiter, having 
cheerfully acquiesced in his conviction, left him with- 
ost woids. It waa useless to complain, where there 
was such unanimity of opinion. Titua looked about 
hin for new matter of discontent, but found that he 
had exhausted every subject Had Robert declared 
the butter to be sweet as new-blown hawthorn-^the 
tea, from the private chest of the Emperor of China 
himself— the milk, the purest cream* and the chop 
bat that morning from the living lamb, Trumps would 
have been pleased — ^gratified with the oppoaition of 
sentiment. It would have been some exercise for 
him to have contested the pointa ; but they were at 
cuoe given up, quietly yielded by ihe enemy, and far- 
ther words were but vain and useless flouriahes. Aa 
nothing was disputed, nothing waa to be said. Hence, 
Tnimpa ate the condemned breakftst in silent resig- 
natioB, Robert Straight leaving him the full eiyoy- 
nent of his undisputed opinion. (It would have been 
well, however, had Robert not always thus aocom- 
nodated himself to the opiniona of othera— had he 
DOW and then ventured to demur, we think much 
vemorse might have been spared him. Robert ap- 
peared a mild, peaceable man, and yet he had been 
•censed by many of her conniving goasipa, of the 
death of the wife of hia boson. ** Ar'n't you a vil- 
lain and a vagabond?" Mra. Straight would adc of 
her husband twenty timea a day; andaa often aa ahe 
asked the question, so often would her impartial hua- 
haad make anawer and say,— << Both, my love ; both." 
No woman could endure such treatment long: the 
poor creature died of a broken heart; and it waa 
loondly aaserted, and seemingly with great truth, that 
ahe expired of the alow cruelty of her ^lannical help- 
nate.) 

** You saw that lady who came last night by the 
ooaeh?" aaked Trumpa of Robert, aununoned in due 
aeasoD to clear the table. 

"Saw the lady, sir," said Robert 

"I mean Miss Wolfe." 

'•Oh! Hal— yea, Mias Wolfe," said the amiling 
Robert, whoae creed it was to contradict nobody. 

"She's very handsome; perhaps very rich?" remark- 
ed Trumpa carelessly. 

"Very handsome— very rich," cried Robert, to the 
aatisihctioo of Titva. 

"People in your situation hear a great deal about 
lu^ fidka, eh t" aaked Trampa. 

"GrMt deal," anawered Robert. 

•Ton know where that lady livear inquired 



^Smm whm shia Uvea,'' npUed Robirt. 



" She ie not engHged— I mean, than ■ no talk 
of?" 

'^Not eogaged^-«no talk," waa Ae anawer of 
Robert 

" And that young man, who— by the way, it waa 
odd. that ahe shoold travel alone," aaid Titoa. 

" Odd. sir," responded Robert 

" And in a public coach, eh ?" 

" Public coach, sir." 

" Though your people of real dignity have no afilBC- 
tation," said Trumpa. 

" No affectation," answered Robert. 

" It's only your mushrooms, who"— 

**Only mushrooms, sir," replied Straight 

" Her father— ha !— a great man ?" 

" Very large, sir." 

" But that young gentleman who waa waiting ibr 
her? I suppose, her brother?" questioned Tnaapa, 
somewhat earneatly. 

"Her brother," echoed Robert Straight; and if 
Trumps had supposed him to have been her &iher#— 
" her father" would have been the reaponae of the 
accommodating Robert 

** You couldn't tell me where ahe livea r* asked 
Titus. 

" Couldn't tell you where she livea, air," chimed 
Straight. 

" That's strange, eh ?" 

" Strange, sir;" and all thia time, Robert waaboaily 
employed clearing the table, and when Tramps waa 
about to put another question to that human echo, 
Straight had vanished. 

"Not engaged! No— I waa aura of that, quite 
sure," said the sanguine young gentleman, and hte fell 
into a deep study, contemplating the na e easaiy waya 
and means for the lawful poaaaesion of Miaa WoUe. 
** Waiter," cried Trumpa, having at lengA decided 
upon the firat step,— ^ waiter," and Robert, who waa 
gliding across the floor, again atood bafine TUos. 
" You perfectly recollect that ladyf 

"Perfectly: red ribanda— beaver hat— ailk gown," 
aaid Straight 

« Now, attend to ma. Ill give yom aavan ahil« 
lings,^you hear ?" 

"Seven shillinga," replied the waiter vaiy cat- 
rectly. 

" If you will procure for me the addreaa of that 
lady— and mind, not a word to anybody." 

" Addreas, and not a word," anawered Robert, and 
departed to obtain the inibrmation ; not that it waa at 
all neceasary for him to quit the room ftr the intelli- 
gence, as he was already in full posseaaioD of it: bat 
the paina he took seemed to enhance the value of the 
knowledge to be conveyed, making it better worth 
the oflered price. " There, sir— the addreas," aaid 
Robert, preaenting the delighted Trumpa with a writ- 
ten card. 

"I'll go thia very morning," exclaimed IVnmpa. 
"My bill" 

" Don't yon atay to-night, air V aaked the waiter. 

" No— no : for my Inggaga^ you can aeiid it to lUa 
addiwa;" fer, of ooniaa, thought Trtnipa, thayll eft- 
UrtainnaM their gwit «Httmpii-lntraafidTta^ 
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VMwiDg Unuelf in a gkai, " muft brurii up a little. 
A Mw loop in my hat — pshaw ! a new hat altogether 
— 40Bie new laoe fuffles^^-and, egad! this silver ring 
of grandfather's looks Ijtce a lamp of pewter oo my 
finger**a little diamond there won't be thrown away ; 
D0» no» it doesn't rain generals' daughten every day — 
I can aflbrd to lay out for an heiress ;" for in the flu^ 
tsr of his hopes, Trumps had quite forgotten the 
•« brother" of the lady. " Must dress to^ay, if Vm a 
iloven all my life," cried Trumps, still self-oomrauning, 
and he sallied into the street, determined to purchase 
the necessary decorations. Titus had in his pune 
little more than fifty guineas ; never before had fifty 
guineas seemed such a trifle. Elated with the cer- 
tainty of speedy fortune-^for with Titus the golden 
gift was no longer doubtful — he felt all the careless- 
nesB) the indifiference of a sultan towards the petty 
cash about him. Arithmetic seemed a science sud- 
denly unworthy of him—he might, in the fulness of 
his wealth, snap his fingers at figures. Such were 
hui exulting thoughts as he entered a shop, smitten 
with the show of lace, with its cobweb meshes dis- 
played to catch the flies without. The bargain was 
ioon struck — the most expensive cmvats and ruffles 
ordered to the inn ; a hat, furnished with a glittering 
loop, and a cane, surmounted by a gold head, vnih 
chasing worthy of a Cellini, speedily followed, and 
Trumps thought himself equipped not for conquest-— 
for the victory was gained — ^but for a triumphal entry. 
Thirty gnineas yet remained lo him, wheii he sud- 
denly paosed at the window of a jeweller. At all 
events, he would ask the price of a ring. 

''The finest of fine waters,". said Mr. Glitter, the 
txadeeman, as he presented a diamond ring to Tramps, 
who looked down upon it, whilst a smile played about 
his lips, and his eyes melted at the bauble. The 
jeweller in a moment knew his man. ''If the stone 
were only as big again, upon my hcmor, air, I oan't 
tsll you what it would be worth-— I may say, money 
couldn't buy it" Still Tramps gaied at the diamond. 
"There, sir ; look at the delicacy of the ohasing. Ha! 
I don't know what I'd give for a workman who coold 
do the like ; the artist who did thai, he's dead, poor 
nan: any money is given ibr his woik. Look at the 
■tone any ^y, sir. Let a man travel thtongh the 
centre of the earth, sir, and with that diamond on his 
finger, he'd wantno light" 

Trumps alood, his eyes fixed upon the stone. " I 
think 'tis txno small fi>r me," he ventured to obeerve. 

''Try it, air— try it— bless me!— >well, you have a 
currasity there,"— and Glitter raised his eyebrows 
ud puckered his mouth, as he took up the silver seal- 
>iog, laid down by Tramps. 

" It was in our family," said Titos, a little abashed 
at the native vulgarity of the relic, brought out in 
lotciUe contrast by the surrounding splendor. **Fits, 
1 declare," said Trumps, placing the diamond ring on 
the finger, too long disgraced by the fiunily treasure. 
"Sir, I should be proud to sell yoa that ring, if I 
could afloid it, at half price. Aa it is, I'll strike oflf 
fivegoinaM." 
Tramps looked at the liag, and witk 



" As I said, sir," replied Glitter, « I'll let you have 
the ring <;heaper than any gentleman I have ever 
clapped my eyes upon. And I'll tell you why, sir— 
you'll do especial credit to the ring. Now, there are 
some hands, that, upon my honor, sir, it goes to my 
heart to let my goods ge upon ; hands ! did I say, sir^-* 
lumps of flesh, with skin like sole-skin. It does I say 
go to my heart, to think of the pain and labor used to 
get the jewel from the mine — of the skill in cutting 
it — the taste and delicacy of setting a diamond as that 
is set— end after all, to be condemned to a hand, as 
red and os coarse as beef, sir ! Upon my honor, sir, I 
do feel*-but what can we do in business t — still I do 
feel that I am sometimes committing a sin in letting 
my goods go upon such fingers. May I never sell 
another stone, sir, if except his grace, the Duke of 
Marlborough — perhaps, for hands do run in familieih— 
perhaps, sir" — and Glitter placed his palms flatly 
against each other, an4 almost brought bis forehead 
to the counter — " perhaps, I have the honor of ad* 
dressing a branch of that distinguished house ?" 
'* No," said Tramps, in a soft, low voice. 
" I declare, sir, by your hand — and I am accounted 
a tolerable judge in such matters-^I should have 
thought you a younger brother— or"— 

" How much ?" said Trumps, looking wistfully at 
the ring. 

" Well, air, as this is our first transaction-^^nd I 
hope, sir, ibr the honor of your countenance for many 
years to come— I — I'U try and say five-and-thirty 
guineas," said the obliging Glitter. 

The fsice of Trumps darkened at the sum, and 
with a mehincholy look, he was about to draw the 
desired gem from his finger. Glitter observed the 
act, and suddenly raised his hands. 

" But as I said— to you, sir — and in fiivor of your 
hand, for I should feel my goods recommended by 
such fingere— I wUI venture to say, thirty guineas." 

** It's very cheap, no doubt— very cheap," said the 
prudent Tramps, " but I fisar at present— I— I fear I 
can't aflbrd it" 

Ha ! ha 1 excuse my fireedom, sir— I can't help 
laughing— not afiford t Ha, sir! had I your wealth- 
well, well— I mean, the prospects that a gentleman 
like you must have in a town like this— pardon my 
fireedom, sir,— the fortunes that many bvely womea 
would be proud to Uy at your jfoet— excuse my free- 
dom, sii^but where merit is so apparent— excuse my 
freedom"— 

"Thirty guineas," repeated Trumps, and still the 
ring remained upon his finger. 

*< As I'm an honest man, and a liveryman, sir, I sold 
the fellow of it to the Maiquia of— but I'll not 
mention his name— for forty guineas. To be sure, 
the Marquis has a hand like Magog; though, for aU 
its siae, it dips pretty deeply, sir— pretty deeply, we 
know where" — and Glitter winked. * 

'* I can't aflbrd it," said Trumps, and he put his 
thumb and finger to the ring and paused, as he caught 
the supplicating looks o£ the jeweUer. 

"Don't sir, don't— I cannot bear to see yoa take it 
oflrinthaihop. Then-*rUsayeightaiid4wenty;aad 
afUr thirt»»rm aChiMkui, «ff, 1 au«iip«*4««iii.^ 
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Trumpe felt it would have been ungrateful in him 
to have rejected such complacency. He had, it waa 
true, but thirty gnineaa. What of it? Could he not 
raiie money upon his ten oottageaf Besidea, there 
were proapecti, aa the tradesman sagaciously declared, 
beaming brightly on him ! The ring was moreoTer 
a necessary-o-nay, an indispensable ornament to a 
gentleman; especially so, in the felicitous circum- 
stances in which Trompa found himself. It was a 
mute, yet delicate and brilliant avowal of gentility. 
A diamond like that was at once an introduction and 
a certificate. He had, it was true, only thirty guineas 
— <inly thirty from the fiAy, his small income for the 
year — for the three hundred and aixty-five dinners 
required by the human animal in twelve montfas; 
with all the other small esaentiala demanded by a 
sense of comfort and propriety. For a moment, he 
paused ; and then Miss Wolfe, leaning on a silver 
anchor, rose before him ; and he plunged his hand 
into his pocket, and drew therefrom all his coined 
treasure. He paid for the diamond ring, placed the 
silver ieal-ring of the lamily in the lightened purse, 
and was about to quit the shop, when a senae of new 
wants fell upon him. ^ Could Mr. Glitter recom- 
mend a pair of knee-buckles?*' 

"The prettiest things ever made; not fifty pair 
been aold yet— and those to the nobility only; they 
were as yet scarcely out of the House of Lords.'* 
Such was the character, such the history, of a pair of 
blue steel buckles, set with tolerable paste. 

"The stones are not real?*' asked Trumps. 

** Mo, sir ; although they have the advantage of ap- 
pearance. They look real, but between ourselves — 
I deceive no customer, sir — between ourselves, 
they are not. But then, sir, with that diamond on 
your finger, who would suspect your knees f 

"That's very true," said Titus. 

*' If a gentleman's hand is the real thing, his knees 
may very safely be sham." declared the jeweller. 

** Then these are very cheap?" for Trampa thought, 
with a passing pang, of his reduced store. 

*' Dirt," said Glitter, " a little two guineas." 

«' For falae stones ?" asked Trumps. 

''They look real, sir, and we must always pay for 
^pearance. Well, say thirty-five abillings. I tell 
you what — 'tis only worth so much old silver ; I'll 
take thirty, and the old seal-ring for the lot" 

Trumpa paid the money, surrendered the bit of 
family silver, and returned to his inn to dress. The 
emvat, nififtes, bar, and stick had been sent before, 
sad awaited him in his bed-room ; while he himself 
ma the happy and important bearer of the diamond 
itag, and the paste knee-buckles. 

6entle leader, Trumps is at his toilette dressings 
fsr the lady of his hopes — the daughter of GAieral 
Walfe. 



CHAPTER III. 

la tfctmt two hours, Titus, arrayed as for a court, 
I dcd from his room. The waiters stared from 



the passage, the chambermaids hung over the bannis- 
ters to catch a view of his departing skirts. His hair 
bore testimony to the skill of the barber — his cravat 
flowed graeefiilly and voluminously— his nifflea 
drooped in bunches over his hand»— he carried his 
gold-headed cane as it were potent as the caduceoa — 
his little finger glowed with the diamond ring-— and 
bis knees throbbed with a sense of new buckles. Hit 
bat, with broad gold loop, sat like a diadem upon his 
brow. 

"Your bill, sir," said Robert, at the same time 
presenting that social annoyance. 

" Oh ! ha ! I have changed my mind," that is, Titus 
had changed bis guineas—" I — I shall come back." 

" Then, we're not to send your luggage, airf* asked 
the servant. 

" Not to-day," replied Trumps, and stepping into 
the street, he turned to seek the abode of the daugh- 
ter of General Wolfe. He had proceeded a very 
little way, when the eyes of the'^mssengers convinced 
him that he was really too finely appointed to appear 
uncovered in the street— that an article so daintily 
eet forth ought to be conveyed to its destination in a 
case. He therefore called a coach, and in sonorous 

tones, ordered the man to drive to square. 

Many and bard were the blows of the knocker, 
moved by the sinewy hand of the coachman. The 
door of the desired house fiew open, and a porter, 
with severe looks, 4uesiioDcd the manners of the dis- 
turber ; " a hackney-coachman had no right to make 
such a noise;" thus looked the porter, whose stem 
face relaxed somewhat on the appearance of Trumps, 
who quietly suflTered himself to be chaiged treble the 
fare, the coachman jocosely declaring that *• the kiMck 
was worth half the money." 

" My Lord, shall I take your card in to Sir Jere- 
my ?" asked a footman. 

" Certainly," and Titus put his hand into his pocket; 
though for what we are ignorant; for sure we are ha 
had no card about him. Perhapa, he "hoped." 
Withdrawing his hand with nothing in it, he said, 
"Trumps, Mr. Titus Trumps." And the Ibotman 
departed with the name of our hero to Sir Jejfttnj 
Sloth, whose custom it was to give^udienoe to every- 
body who sought him ; possibly, in ih^ptifjff that no- 
body having sufifercd one interv^jaw, would, have 
courage leA for a second. *W 

Sir Jeremy Sk>th was a baronet, and had moreover 
slept and voted in three parliaments. He knew very 
little of the constitution, but a great deal of heraldry. 
In his character of senator, he never gave his vote, 
but we believe afler long and painful consideration; 
and as he was wont to complain that no time was 
allowed between the last speech on a question, and 
the division that decided it, he bad always made up 
his mind to hia vote long before the question came 
on. This was what he called getting in advance of 
the public business. And yet if Sir Jeremy had aoy 
fault, it was that he was a little dilatory — that he 
complained of customs and usages long established, as 
little other than novel innovations. "Men, it was 
plain, were in a hurry to bring about the end of the 
world, or they wouldn't go on so fast;" such was the 
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cry of Sir Jertmy, when the biosd^wheeled wagon 
gave place to the stage-coach. One incident will 
iUoaCrate the oonatitntion of Sir Jeremy. He waa 
one day in company with a royal dake, when a sod- 
den storm came on : our baronet stood at the window' 
*-»the dnke sat far in the nx>m. ** Quite a storm, Sir 
Jeremy," Mid the duke. "It is, indeed,** said the 
baronet '* Bless my heart !" exclaimed Sir Jeremy. 
" nay it please yonr Royal Highness, if not too great 
a trouble, to come a little this way to the window lo 
look at this— flash of lighming!'* 

Titus Trumps stood before Sir Jeremy Sloth, a 
short, slim, dry little man, constantly at work upon 
his dignity, in order as he vainly thought to make 
the most of it With many slow flourishes of the 
hand. Sir Jeremy waved Titus into a seat There 
was a silence of two minutes, and for any movement 
of the baronet, the pause might have continued. 
Titus hoped Sir Jeremy would speak first: at length, 
our hero opened the fitting by modestly observing — 
"Sir Jeremy, my name is Trumps** The baronet 
acknowledged the intelligence by a grave inclination 
of the head. '* My name is Trumps,** repeated Ti- 

tUSL 

9 ** TtompV asked the baronet, in a voice that almost 
chilled even the blood of our sanguine friend* — 
*• Tromp r* 

** ^^umpt" said Titus, emphatically correcting the 
termination. 

'* Fnrdon gie,** said Sir Jerainy, with a sickly smile, 
''I thought, possibly, a descendant of the famous 
Dutch Admiral.** 

Titus was evidently struck by the words of the 
baronet; it had never occurred to him before: he 
might be a descendant, and still be ignorant of the 
honorable fact 

" Not a descendant ?** asked the baronet, looking 
grimly at the perplexed Titus. 

** Really, Sir Jeremy, I— I cannot take it upon me 
to say— euch liberties are taken with names, that'*—- 

** Right, sir ; very right,**— for Sir Jeremy was upon 
luB favorite theme— ^' for my part, I know not if I 
vfonld not as severely punish oflbnces against names 
as against the person.** 

"A name^Sir Jeremy, is oflen the best part of a 
man," said Titos. 

" Very often,'* replied the baronet, with emphasis. 
He then returned to the introductory declaration of 
his visiter. " Your name is Trumps 7 Well, sir, to 
far we understand each other.'* 

**! — I arrived in London last night," proceeded 
Trampe, the baronet, strangely enough, unmoved by 
the intelligence. Trumps added with significance, 
bovnng, and exhibiting his teeth with a smile,— ^* by 
the coach. Sir Jeremy.'* 

'* A romantic occurrence," said the sarcastic baro- 
net ** Inside or outf 

"Really, Sir Jeremy, I am proud to tay — very 
proud to say,— out" And again Trumps smiled. 

" Tour name is Trumps — you came to town by the 
eoaeh — and you are proud to say outside,*'— slowly 
summed up Sir Jeremy. 

** And I— I felt it my duty to pay my respects at this 



house, without loss of time. I hope the young lady 
is quite welH" and Trumps smiled again. 

" Do I undentand, Mr. Trumps, that your visit 
here is for the sole object of inquiring into the condi- 
tion of the health of" 

" Exactly, Sir Jeremy— exactly," cried Titus, im- 
patient of the slow verbosity of the baronet. "I fear- 
ed she might have caught cold." 

** You are not an apothecary, Mr. Trumps f* asked 
Sir Jeremy, and every second he grew more digai* 
fied. 

** No, sir," replied Titus, with a gasp. 

** Then, sir, may a strange and humble individual 
like myself, venture to ask what you are T* drawled 
Sir Jeremy. 

Trumps was froien by the unlooked-for ohillinem 
of the baronet, and, afker some hesitation, replied, 
essaying another smile,—*' Nothing." 

** Nothing !" echoed Sir Jeremy. 

"That is,** quickly rejoined Trumps— '< a gentle- 
man.*' Saying which, Trumps felt himself exhaust- 
ed. He had expected to be welcomed, embraced by 
a delighted circle, and he sat in the drawing-room of 
Sir Jeremy Sloth, as in a snow house. 

" And you are intimate with the young lady in 
whose health you have shown so kind an interest ; is 
it not so, Mr. Trumps?" inquired the baronet 

** I— I may say, that I was happy in being able to 
show some attention, which" 

" Which she accepted ?" asked Sir Jeremy with 
unusual celerity. 

" Which she did me the honor most graciously to 
accept,'* replied Trumps. 

** Out of town, perhaps f " inquired the baronet 

"Precisely, Sir Jeremy — precisely," and Trumps 
tried to laugh. 

Sir Jeremy stretched his hand towards the bell- 
drew it back-^then rose, and addressing his visiter as 
if addressing ** the House,** the honorable baronet was 
understood by our hero to say,—*' Mr. Titus Trumps, 
gentleman, may I solicit of you the courtesy of re- 
maining in this apartment until my return t*' 

Trumps felt abashed at the ceremonious request of 
the baronet and slightly coloring, replied— ^* Cer- 
tainly." 

Sir Jeremy Sloth walked leisurely as a ghost in 
apnor from the room, and Titus, with all his consti- 
tutional sprightliness, felt somewhat melancholy. He 
heard footsteps, and he almost hoped that it was the 
footman come to twirl him into the street And then, 
his eye fell upon his diamond ring, and he became 
assured of respectful consideration. The baronet had 
been cold, certainly; perhaps, however, it was the 
custom of the baronetage to be a little frigid. 

The door opened, and showed Sir Jeremy Sloth 
leading in a lady with as much grace as if about to 
commence a minuet Trumps rose from his chair,, 
and wished to smile. 

** Emily,** thus spoke Sir Jeremy Sloth to the lady, 
who betrayed some confusion as her eyes met the 
handsome face, and glanced at the goodly figure of 
our hero—" Emily, I presume 1 introduce you to an 
old acquaintance ?" 
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''Papa!" The lady wai neither very youog nor 
very handsome : she wai trembling on the verge of 
thirtjT — (boiom friends declared the had long since 
gone over,)— and was thin as a mortified nan : indeed, 
she was one of those usefal persons in this world of 
temptation, whose very looks preach abstinence. 
Still, it was either the surprise of the introduction to 
Titus, or his features, or form, or both, or all these 
together, that sent a passing look of interest to the 
face of Miss Sloth : for a moment, she looked like an 
old picture revived. *' Papa !" said Miss £mily Sloth, 
and flattered and blushed. 

'' Mr. Trephonios Trumps*' — began Sir Jeremy — 

** Titos," was the brief correction of our hero. 

" Mr. Titus Trumps," and Sir Jeremy bowed an 
acknowledgment of his error. Then, turning to the 
lady,— >< Mr. Titus Trumps is, as he assures me, not 
an apothecary ; yet has he bestowed upon us the favor 
of this visit for the express purpose of inquiring into 
the condition of your health." 

** I tmst. Sir Jeremy— I" — ^poor Titus was confound* 
ed by the mistake—** I hope, that the young lady is 
wellr— but, I — the truth is, Sir Jeremy, that is not 
the young lady, I — do, Sir Jeremy, — ^not the young 
lady.»' 

** I understood, sir, that yon spoke of my daughter, 
and being aniions to"— 

"No, Sir Jeremy, no;" Trumps endeavored to 
stiile very blandly, *' I meant, the daughter of the 
late general" 

" Late general f" and Sir Jeremy slowly chewed 
the words. 

"Of the hero— the"— and then Trumps made a 
last eflbrt, and drawing himself up, said very distinct* 
ly-»» the daughter of General Wolfe." 

"General Wolfe, sir? In my house t— Wen you 
informed that such a lady lived here!" 

" Yes, sir; I undentood at the inn, where we put 
up"— 

"Ino.sir? What inn?" asked the baroDet haugh- 
tily. 

" The FloweiwPot," replied Titua wiA great hu- 
mility. 

- And I am to tmdenland, sir, that you came from 
the— the FIowe^Pot f and to the dismay of Trumps, 
he thought he saw a contemptuous smile oo the face 
of Emily as her fiither spoke. « From"— the baronet 
pwiaed to leer at the smart clothes of his visiter— 
« From the ^owe^Pot ?" You look like it" 

Titos was about to answer, when the baronet 
authoritatively held up his hand, and then proceeded 
to put poor Trumps to the question. "There is 
something in your air, your demeanor, Mr. Trumps, 
that demands from me immediate attention." 

Trumps, astonished at the sudden civility of the 
baronet, pressed his hat between his hands, and bow- 
ed. 

« Will you tell me firom what place you come ff" 

- Ciimoesler," said Trumps "last night" 

- Cirencester," said EmUy to henelf, and, a second 
aftwward*, nng the belt 

•< And tke lady, who"-the bara&ot ww intMnptp 
•d by tiie appeuttico of the Ibotaan, wl» 



Miss EmUy, and took her commande— " and the 
lady" repeated Sir Jeremy, as the servant left tha 



" The lady, sir, whom I thought your relative, was 
in the stoge-coach." 

"My relative — in — in a a$Mge coach!" cried Sir 
Jeremy: had Trumps said the pillory, the assertioa 
had not been more offensive. 

" Inside ;" replied Trumps, " for it was very wet. 
Sir Jeremy, and it was my good fortune to see Misa 
Wolfe" 

" Miss Wolfe !" exclaimed* the baronet 

"Yes, papa," said Miss Sloth, tittering, "I assure 
you, the daughter of" 

" That is the lady," cried Titus, ks the door opened 
and be caught the face of hie fair fellow«pa8senger» 
who colored when she saw him, then curtsied respect- 
fully to MisB Sloth, and then played with her apioi^ 
strings. The curtsey and the dress of the girl smote 
the heart of our hero. 

" Young woman," said Sir Jeremy sternly, " do you 
know this person ?" and the baronet pointed one finger 
ai Titus as he would have pointed at a cur suspected 
of insanity. 

" The gentleman came in the coach with me^ Sir 
Jeremy, and it was very wet, and he was vary kind*" 
said the girl. 

"Kind ! young woman, I am afraid you have given 
yourself a fiilse character," cried the baronet 

"I, Sir Jeremy! La! Sir Jeremy," and the girl 
burst into tears. 

" Pray, youog woman, what do you know of Gene- 
ral Wolfe f asked her master with a teiTible frown. 

" My father keeps it, that's all," sobbed the maiden. 

" Keeps it!" cried Trumps and the baronet. Miss 
Sloth biting her lips to suppress her laughter. 

" It loos the Jackdaw and Pitcher, but— but"— 

"But,— what? Speak i" called out Sir Jeremy. 

" But Sergeant Flam said he*d recruit at the houM, 
if father would alter the sign, so he had *em painted 
out, and the General painted in. False chanustar ! 
I'm sore. Sir Jeremy, if that gentleman has said any 
thing that a gentleman should be ashamed of ny- 
ing." 

" Permit me, Sir Jeremy— I— there is no blaae to 
be attached to the young woman, I assure you*" and 
Titua, utterly confounded, played with his hat, and 
breathed hard, and stared in the face of Sir Jeremy 
Sloth, and hoped that the floor would open. Sir Jere- 
my made no answer, vrhen, at length. Trumps ex- 
claimed, with energy—" It's my stupidity— I aee it 
all,— my stupidity. Good morning. Sir Jeremy— alto* 
gether, my stupidity." 

With this full and candid avowal, Titus Tmmpa 
vanished from the apartment, and made his way into 
the street 

" A pickpocket, no doubt," mid Sir Jeremy Sloth. 
" The fellow has the look of a pickpocket— the— 
what! eh! gone! God blesa me! Why didot I 
send for a conatabUr 
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ALABAMA 



Sailing among: the Bahamns lately, in a yorage from Philadelphia to Mobile, I was much impressed with thonghis of that 
gallant hero who first eloye these patera, and laid open this snnltng world to the adrentuK of Europeans. To gire rent to 
mj feelings, I penned the following lines in the seene of his triiuupn. 



He sat upon the lofty poop— a man 

Hagfard with years, and poverty, and toil : 

Tet on that noble brow was seen the mark 

Of thought sublime, and contemplation grand. 

He sat upon the lofry poop ,- and still, 

Though far from country, kindred, friends, and home, 

Onward, still onward, was his eagle gaze : 

There lay his hopes, and expectations vast, 

Bounded by yon horison, dark and dim, 

Which yet no nearer seemed, than when he left 

The flowery meads and orange groves of Spain. 

For many weeks had he his way pursued, 

A lonely, trackless, and unwonted way, 

AcrosB the vast, illimitable sea, 

Following the sun halo the glowing west ; 

Yet did the gorgeous land he longed for, seen 

Still to recede before his eager grasp. 

The tropic sea displayed its wonders round : 

Fish of strange hues, and of fantastic shapes; 

There swam the dolphin, whose bright rainbow dyes. 

Changing and flashing in the zeniih sun, 

Rivalled the opal, while, with lightning speed, 

He followed hard upon the flying-fi«h, 

That fairy creature of two elemenis i 

While ever and anon, floated and tossed 

Upon the smooth, but broadly-rolling wave, 

That gallant little mimic ship, with hull 

Of Tyrian purple, and bright roseate sail, 

Fit emblem of the chivalry of him 

Who launched his bark upon that unknown sea. 

And oft the deadly and malignant »hark, 

Darkly and silently would steal along, 

W:th look Satanic and sinibter eye, 

Watching with subtle vigilance to dye 

His keen and serried teeih in human blood. 

The jocund porpoise, too, would leap across 

Their track, and that marine Leviaihan, 

The wallowing whale, would roll his giant bulk 

Lazily fa|y, making the deep to boil 

Like seething caldron. Nor were wanting there, 

The feathered tenants of the sunny air; 

The albatross, of broad and powerful wing, 

Pursued her finny prey ; down, like a stone, 

IqIo the wateis plunging: there the pelican 

Collected loo her store for eajlow young. 

Thoughtful and provident : while close behind, 

Patting the waves with uniired feet, was seen 

The faithful petrel, that for many a league 



Had followed in their wake. Rocked on the wave, 
The giant :urt1e slept ; and far and near 
The sea v\as thickly strewn with yellow weed , 
The haunt of many a strange and shapeless thing. 
Yet none of these, unwonted as they were, 
Had power to seize his thought, or take his eye, 
Even for a moment, from his great emprise : 
Onward, still onward, was his eagle gaze. 

The hireling bend, whom hope of sordid gain 

At first induced to cast their lot with his. 

Overcome by craven fear, at length broke out 

In murmurs, and conspiracies, and threats 

Of open violence : still he quailed not, 

But stood before them with a dauntless front, 

And bold, unshrinking courage : tho' alone, ^ 

Single, and unsupported, his own strength. 

His own brave heart upheld him, and awed down 

His foes to silence. He sought aid from none, 

But from that God who first inspired his mind. 

Another burning day has passed : at length 
The fervent sun drops to his ocean bed. 
His disk is half extinct : the visible half 
A hemisphere of erimeoii fire : and now 
The last, thin, flashing lino of bright green light — 
The golden light seen t|}rough the azure wave, 
Has leQ their eyes, and sudden darkness comes, 
Wiih giant steps, enveloping the scene. 

iNow, surely, will ihe hero seek his rest; 
Tired nature needs repose and sleep— not so : 
He will nut leave his seat, his watch-post high. 
Sleep has no charms for him ; the vigilant mind 
Conquers and triumphs o'er the body's need. 
He will not leave his p^ist, but there be sits, 
Though hidden by the veil of night ; his thoughts 
Fixed on the future with unwavering hope. 
Piercing the moonless darkness with his- eye, 
Onward, still onward, is his eagle gaze. 
Swift moves the gallant bark, making her way 
Bright, midbt surrounding darkness ; shedding round 
A light of her own making: at each plunge, 
Sparklej and gleams of bright phosphoric light 
Flanh from her prow ; and in her wake she leaves 
A long, long line of splendor : like the path 
Of him illustrious, whose gigantic mind .^^Tp» 
Planned that emprise, and left to future yeaniy ^^ 
A flood of glory time can never quench. 
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The •lowly-moving night is half gone by: 

The hero's keen glance stitl is on (be sea ,* 

Sudden he starts, with thrill of rapturous joy — 

** Ho ! Pedro Gutiierez ! look ahead, 

« And tell me what thou seest !" ** Signor, I see 

" A light as of a lamp or torch ; and now 

** 'Tis borne from place to place. It must be land !" 

But yet so oft has fancy cheated them. 

That yet they cannot grant belief; and he, 

Oppressed with hopes too big for utterance, 

Tet cannot quell a boding. fear, that all 

Will vanish with the light of opening day. 

Hark ! hark ! what hollow sound booms o'er the wave? 

It is the Knta's gun, the sign of land ! 

l(ow doubts are at an end : the ships lie by. 

And wail in breathless hope the approaching morn. 

Meanwhile, what tongue can tell the thoughts that 

crowd, 
The high, tumultuous thoughts that proudly throng. 
Careering o'er the hero's lofty mind ! 
His close-clasped hands are pressed upon his breast, 
As if by manual force to overpower 
The rapturous emotions that would else 
Burst the corporeal tenement, and set free 
The soul in this its more than mortal joy ! 

Day dawns, and gloriously the rising tun 

Looks on a fairy land, clothed to the wave 

With thick umbrageous foliage ; trees unknown. 

Of rich and massy green, with pendant fruits. 

Whose hues outvie the morning's golden ray. 

Or crimson skies of eve : the feathery palm i 



Waves lightly from its towering height, green slope* 
Open amidst the woods — clear, cooling streams 
Run sparkling from the hills, and wind their way 
Through verdant vales ; where birds of radiant plume. 
And melody divine, combine to form 
A paradise on earth. 

Columbus, clothed 
In gorgeous apparel, rows to land. 
In kingly slate ; prostrate adores his God, 
Then plants the royal banner, Spain's proud flag. 
Unfolds its blazon'd surface to the breeze. 
And takes possession of a world. 

That was thy hour, world-finder ! that thy time 
Of glory and of triumph : joy unroiied 
Then swelled thy heart, a rapture all thy own ! 
Thou thoughtflt that kings were just, that honors due,. 
Well, nobly earned, awaited thee. Thou knew'st not 
That even then thy tide was at the flood. 
Alas! oouldst thou have then foreseen the hour 
Too swiftly coming, when, a captive chained, 
The fetters on thy hands, thy aged form 
Was dragged disgraced, insulted, to that king 
To whom thou gav'st unasked, uncounted wealth. 
Thou wouldst have gladly chosen instant death. 
Rather than that dishonor. 

Long have passed 
Those years of suflering : thou art in thy reat ; 
Yet never may the sons of men forget 
The glorious meed that was awarded thee — 
Thou gav'st to Spain a world, she gave thee back A 
CHAIN! 
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The voice of nature whispers round 

In every breeze that fans the sky, 
And rustling leaves, with gentle sound. 

Send up their grateful hymn on high. 
What solemn beauty fills the place 

Where hills on hills sublimely soar, 
And covered with majestic grace. 

Their foaming forest streamlets pour. 

The eagle's self could ask no scene 

More grand, more wild than meets him here — 
Where, dressed in robes of richest green. 

The everlasting mountains rear 
Their peak*— and fairy-colored clouds, 

Like spirits sporting in the sun, 
Come trooping on in gathering crowds, 

As if some heavenly course to run. 



And oh I how beautiful, how grand 
The mountain torrent flings its spray, 

As in the gorge profound 1 stand. 
And watch it on its foaming way — 

The verdant ground receives the shower. 
The bird flits by on rapid wing. 

And thoughts of peace and thoughts of power 

. Within my raptured bosom spring. 

O, mountain tops are brimming o'er 

With poesy heartfelt and deep^- 
And nature's true and gentle lore. 

Her magic lore is theirs to keep. 
In every wind that fans the sky, 

In every cloud that rides the gale, 
In all that meets the ear or eye t 

We read the glories of her taleJ^OOglC 
Kaatskill Moa tain, July t9, 1338. 
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BY AN OFFICER IN THE D. 8. NAVT. 



No. II. 



BUENOS AYRES 



The navig^ation of the river Plate from Montevideo 
to Buenos Ayret, is very intricate, from the number 
of banks and shoals which prevail, and the distance is 
thereby very much lengthened between the two ports. 

Buenos Ayres, the capital of the Argentine republic, 
(though why it is called so, eicept " qiuui Ittcus a nan 
lucendo,** no one could give any reason, for it is most 
particularly a shin-plaster country.) presents a remark- 
ably imposing appearance to the water, and as men 
of war are unable to approach within six miles of the 
town and *' distance lends enchantment to the view," 
it is really a very beautiful town, and the steeples and 
domes of its cathedrals and public build iogs show to 
freat advantage from the outer roads. 

The river here is about thirty miles in width, but 
remarkably shallow, and a bar makes across the bar* 
bor which prevents all but merchant Teasels, draw- 
ing not over thirteen or fourteen feet water, from ap- 
proaching very close. 

The fiiit peculiarity that strikea a stranger, is the 
manner in which he is conveyed on shore from the 
boats, as even they cannot go within thirty or forty 
yards of the beach— innumerable very rough built 
carts, with two horses, are constantly waiting in the 
water, to carry passengers on shore, and if it were not 
for the shoalness of the water, you would be rather 
alarmed at the pranks of these aquatic Jehus — they 
race about as if they weie on land, and try every 
means to weather each other out of a fare, and the 
diaappointed applicant thinks nothing of driving up 
against and endeavoring to upset you — they are very 
good natiired, however, and all these tricks are per- 
formed for sport — on paying your fare, you are struck 
with the apparent exorbitance of their charge, as you 
are called upon to pay a dollar for your short ride — 
3rou soon find, however, that their dollar is but fourteen 
cents of our currency, and find as many shin^plasters 
as in our *' happy land." 

Immediately in front of the landing is the custom- 
house, a very plain building — and here commences 
the system of bribery and corruption, which flourishes 
no where more abundantly than here — a dollar or two 
will pass your baggage, if you have nothing in it of a 
contraband character, and merely wish to save your- 
lelf the trouble of detention ; should it be otherwise, 
and if your baggage " could a tale unfold," which 
might not be gratifying to all parties, a doubloon or 
two, in proportion to the value of its contents, will 
overcome all difiicultics. 



The fort is a short distance to the left of the landing, 
and is very solid, and appears to be very well calcu- 
lated for defence. 

In few, places will you meet a better hotel than 
here, and no where a more gentlemanly and polite 
proprietor. Beech's Hotel, the head quarters of the 
Elnglish and Americans, can never be forgotten by 
any who have ever entered it — BeecK i> an English- 
man, and possesses all the best traits of their charac- 
ter, (among which hospitality is predominant,) and none 
of the worst^if you go to Buenos Ayrea, go to 
Beech's. 

On one side of the Plaza de Victoria is the oMdo, 
in which are all the public ofiices and the jail — it has 
been in its time a very fine building, but like all 
others here, falling into decay— on the opposite of the 
square is an arcade, which opens on to the parade 
ground at the back of the fort, and which has also 
been very neat in its time. The cathedral occupiea 
a third side ; it is an immense building, still unfinished, 
and probably never will be entirely so. It is in a 
very handsome style of architecture, and, in front, re- 
sembles the Bank of the United States— -it is of brick, 
to be plastered — the interior is nearly completed, and 
is magnificent; the grand altar, in particular, is gor- 
geous in the extreme ; there are a great number of very 
fine paintings by the old masters, which alone well 
repay a visiter for his trouble. 

The other churches are also very handsome^in the 
same street are two, those of San Domingo and San 
Francisco, both memorable from being the principal 
scenes of aotion during the unfortunate, and (to him) 
disgraceful expedition of General Whitlock, in 1807. 
When obliged to retreat from the overwhelming masa 
of natives, that were pouring upon him and shooting 
down like cattle his brave soldiers, who sustained the 
well-earned character of the British soldier for bra* 
very, although they were unable to offer any thing 
but a passive resistance, and died like men where 
they stood, the victims of their general's order to march 
into a town without flints in their muskets, and carry 
it wiih the bayonet, where every house, from the style 
in which it was built, was a fortress, and the parapets 
of the flat roofs aflbrded a secure position to the de- 
fenders, from which they could fire on the assailants. 
When retreating, his first bold stand was made at the 
church of San Domingo, from which, however, he wis 
forced to retire, and took up his position in that of San 
Francisco, where he surrendered — ihe flags of the 
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English on that occasion, are still kept in this church 
and bang over the altar. 

General Whitlock was broken on his retam to 
England, for his conduct on this occasion, although 
the fate accorded to Admiral Byng would have been 
more appropriate, and as just as it was merited. 

The market of Buenos Ayres is very good, but 
without any systemaiic arrangement, and is hekl in 
the open street under sheds, there being no market- 
house. It is well stocked with every thing, game is 
particularly abundant, and piles of partridges lie upon 
the ground in every direction. 

The great vegetable of the country is the cauli- 
flower, which, in its native stale here, would put to 
shame any of the best productions of our hot houses — 
the size is really enormous. 

Beef here id very inferior and very lean, owing to 
the necessity of killing so many to supply all the in- 
habitants as well as the desire to avail themselves as 
soon as posiible of their hides and homt, the great 
export of the country. It is very cheap ; the best being 
seidom if ever more than two cents a pound. The 
nstivee have a way of cooking it, called came con 
cuero, or beef with the skin on, which is most delicious, 
and which style of cooking, used with one of our 
cattle, would be a dish for Apicias. They cut a large 
piece off the rump, remining the Ain, and sew it up, 
80 that none of the natural juices can escape ; they 
then cook it in hot coals, covering it entirely with 
ashes, and, when finished, nothing can exceed its rich- 
ness. 

Ilie Spaniards are naturally a very temperate peo- 
ple ; they have a horror of a drunkard, and an intoxi- 
cated native is seldom if ever seen. They are a very 
quiet set, and all disturbances in the streets are attri- 
butable to the foreigners. Their dress, or rather that 
of the gauchot or country people, is very picturesque. 
The tasseled cap, fancy colored pantaloons, with the 
bottoms fringed, and gay poncho, give them a very 
wild and romantic appearance. They use the moei 
enormous iron spurs, the rowels of which are usually 
nearly an inch long, and have the reputation of being 
among the best riders in the world. 

Some of our good countrymen, impelled by the 
spirit of speculation, opened a circus out here, with 
La Forest at its head — it wa« quite a well got up 
aflbir, and, for a short time, took the fancy of the na- 
tives much. As they could not take the jokes of the 
clown, however, which were in English, their whole 
attention was riveted upon the riders, and, at last, the 
idea struck them, that they could do the same thing 
as well, if not better. Accordingly, nothing was to be 
seen on the roads about the city, but these gauchos 
riding on their heads, and going through all the ma- 
nosuvrcs of the ring — leaping whip, hoop, etc., (as they 
say on the bills,) — and the milk boys would ride into 
town, in the morning, on one leg, with the other 
gracefully elevated, either before or behind, or exe- 
cuting a pan de zephyr which they had seen at ihe 
circus — after that they deserted the circus entirely, 
and it was consequently closed. 

The great number and cheapness of the horses here 
strikes a stranger with surprlse^for about two hun- 



dred of their dollars, or twenty-eight of our currency, 
a horse can be bought equal to any that could be 
bought here for two hundred Spanish dollars — ^in fact 
they are so cheap that they can be had as low as five 
dollars, and you see here constantly the beggar on 
horaebackt so commonly mentioned in the old proverb. 
I have been asked for alms by a man, mounted on an 
animal, which, in our country he would have found 
no difficulty in disposing of for a hundred dollars, but 
which here was of no value to him. 

The president of the republic, Juan Manuel de Rosas, 
came into office as all presidents do out here— by a 
revolution. He was one of the gauchos who consti- 
tute the msjority here, and was selected by them from 
his acknowledged superiority in their exercises of rid- 
ing, throwing the lance, etc. 

He is a very brutal man, with a very strong head, 
and very decided in his operations. He has managed 
to have himself appointed dictator, with unlimited 
powers, end uses them without hesitation — he is the 
government. His favorite color is red, which he has 
introduced into every thing that he could ; red badges 
are worn, with his head upon them — ^public buildings 
are painted red, and I one day met his daughter on 
horseback, and her riding-dress, veil, gloves, shoes, 
reins, and saddle-cloth, were all of a bright red, and 
the horse as nearly so as possible. 

He has succeeded in putting a stop, in a great mea- 
sure, to the assassinations which were formerly to 
numerous, and has established a very efllective police. 
He takes no measures to enlighten his subjects, who 
are rapidly sinking into a state of the grossest igno- 
rance — the natural result of a despotism as absolute 
as that of the Csar. 

The prisons, hospitals, and other institutions, are in 
a miserable condition, and justice is entirely in pro- 
portion to the means of the parties concerned. 

** Though last, not least," the ladies are beautiful — 
black eyes, raven-like locks, sylph like figures and 
feet and ancles that would not disgrace a Chinese, 
they present as striking an appearance as any daugh- 
ters of Cve I know of— -they wear no bonnets, but an 
enormous comb, as large as half the head of a flour- 
barrel, or larger, beautifully carved, of the finest tor- 
loise-shell, over which they wear veils or shawls, ac- 
cording to the weather. 

The morals of the place, like those of roost of these 
countries, are at a very low ebb. and the old saying, 
*' it is a wise child that knows its own father," is re- 
markably applicable here. 

The land is very low, and upon the pampas, fbr 
miles, ihe eye wanders over an immense sea of level 
plain, unenlivened by a tree, hill, or even a bush. 

Buenos Ayres contains about 70,000 inhabitants. 
One of the most remarkable peculiarities of the country 
is the aire— a cold current of air which exerts a strange 
influence as well on animate as inanimate objects. 
No explanation has ever been given of this phenome- 
non, for such it is ; still, some account of its effects 
may be amusing. The thickest glass, decanters, tum- 
blers, etc., is cut by it, so perfectly that no separation 
of the pieces takes place, until the article cat be 
handled. Frequently, a decanter will be cut while 
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you have it in your hand, and the bottom be severed 
from the lop with as clean a cut as if it were done 
with a diamond— on men it acts by distorting their 
features in every possible variety of shapes — should 
a person be struck by the aire while his head is torn* 
ed to one side, in that position it remains till time and 



the application of poultices have relaxed the cooatraifit 
of the muscles. Many ridiculous objects are met with 
sufTeiing under its effects — men with their mouths 
screwed round behind their ears, and similar comfort^ 
able positions Sat the features. 
Philadelphia. F. C. 



PLAY-HOUSE PEOPLE, 



BY THE AUTHOE OP "AN ACTOR*8 AI^LOaUT. 



The itage and acton are not so contemptible, 
At every innoTstinjc Puritan, 
And iffnonnt swearer, out of jeaknu enyy. 
Would hare the world imagine. 

G. Ch^mati'f « Jlffven^**— 1013. 



No. III. 

MANAGERIAL ECCENTRICITIES. 



The directon of the destinies of the provincial tem- 
ples of Theapis in £ngland have long been notorioiw 
for a broad eccentricity of conduct, which, if exer- 
cised in other lands and other professions, would be 
sufficient to entitle them to admission into the respec- 
tive lunatic asylums of the country. A theatrical 
manager is generally a despot ; but, in England, he is 
enabled, from the high state ol discipline observed in 
the theatres, to exercise a tyrannical conuol uncheck- 
«d by the influence of opinion, and punishable only 
Tvhen pushed beyond the authority of the law. An 
actor's education is too generally a mere worldly know- 
ledge, picked op by the roadside during his peripatetic 
journey through life — a journey which sharpens his 
intellect and brightens his perceptions — but frequent 
tumbles and unlucky jostles rub off the squareness of 
hii actions, and the nature of his travelling compa- 
nions forbids indulgence in the usual sympathies of 
human kind. It is no uncommon thing to note, in 
every class of life, that the most aristocratic of his 
lund originally rose from the lowest beginnings ; in 
theatrical habits, it is a general fact. Smith, now the 
manager of the Norwich circuit, one of the best thea- 
trical concerns in the old country, arrived there a 
ragged beggar, with a tribe of shoeless brats, and a 
sickly, half-clad wife. He was hissed from the stage 
on every occasion, and the patentees of the theatre 
desired their manager, Bellamy, to discharge him ; 
Bellamy's kindness, however, induced htm to retain 
the Smiths in various menial capacities until the father 
Smith waa removed from his situation of stage-aweeper 
to the superinteDdance of the hooks in the treasury. 
Mrs. Ssiith washed for auch of .||ie actors as indulged 
in ibe luxury of another shirt, ^ Bellamy placed the 
a^ualid childfen at a charity school in the zMighbor- 
hood- Sflxith repaid his bene&ctor, after ez^joying his 
kind nil lor several yean, by traducing him to bis 
poncipali^ and ofieriog to do tha various duties of his 
ittrtioo at swaathing Urn than half the allotted salary. 



To the eternal shame of Wilkins, the celebrated ar- 
chitect and patentee of the theatre. Smith's offer was 
accepted, and Bellamy was discharged at a day's no- 
tice. Smith, curtailing the actor's salaries of a third 
in value, saved in a few years sufficient to occupy the 
theatres on his own account { and now, aided by the 
lieutenancy of his beetle-browed ion, tyrannizes over 
the unhappy players condemned to writhe beneath his 
managerial lash. He seldom condescends to notice 
the salutation of an actor within the walls of the 
theatre, and pertinaciously refuses to recognise any 
member of the establishment who dares salute him in 
the street The walk of this inHated manager is a 
rich specimen of bombastic locomotion; his dress con- 
sists of an invariable black body coat, with deep 
double lappets and very broad skirts; black cloth short 
never'7nenUon''€m8, buttoned at the knee, and fastened 
with diamond buckles. Black cloth continuations 
buttoned from the knee to the foot, with square- toed 
shoes, and broad-brimmed hat, complete the attire of 
this soul-grinding manager, to whose theatre an actor 
was never known to return. 

Smith used to act occasionally, and his automaton 
manoeuvres and monotonous delivery, as he stumped 
about with stiff knees, head erect, elbows squared, and 
hands ooojoineri — rubbing his palms solemnly toge- 
ther, as if, like Lady Macbeth, he was trying to rid 
himself of some " damned spot," — ^rendered his histrio- 
nic exeztfons a series of laughable endeavors. Smith, 
who had a horror of drunkenness in an actor, and de- 
spised their filthy libations of ale and beer, gin, or 
brandy and water, punch, and flip, was notorious for 
his devotion to the bottle when invited to a spread, 
and like Joe Miller's old friend, could drink any ^o«n 
quantity. The lieges of Norwich expressed a wish 
to witness the feats of the monstrous fidler Paganini, 
and Smith, amelling a good speculation, announced 
his deteimination to visit London for the purpoio of 
aacuring ^ serrioBS of the knight of the single string. 
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He had, on the day of his departure, accepted a din- 
ner invitation, (I beg his pardon — ^he never refused 
one,) and took his seat inside the mail, with a couple 
of bottles of London particular comfortably stowed 
beneath his waistcoat. The rumbling of the coach 
obfuscated his faculties, and despite the invigorating 
eflects of some dozen " caulkers" of hot negus at the 
various stopping places, he arrived at Ipswich in the 
middle of the night, with a very confused notion of 
his neighborhood. Mr.J*ettit, a distinguished musician 
at Nwwich, had also contemplated the engagement of 
Faganini's assistance in a series of concerts, and had 
despatched a young man Ibr the purpose of negocia- 
tiog with U gran maestro by the same coach that held 
the somniferous Smith. The mail from London to 
Norwich, and the mail from Norwich to London, meet 
in the early morning at Ipswich, before the door of 
the great White Horse Tavern, celebrated in the Pick- 
wick Papers. Smith had crawled from his seat ibr 
the purpose of swallowing a corrector of cogniac, and 
when the guard's horn summoned him from his seat 
by the parlor fire, the boozy maneger stood looking at 
the duplicate mails, unable to distinguish the London 
bound from its fac-simile, the Norwich. Pettit's clerk, 
to whom he had behaved with his usual grandeur, 
handed him into the mail that had just arrived from the 
metropolis, and pursued his own way in the other. Poor 
Smith was asleep in five minutes, and after travelling 
all night, and swallowing endless allowances of grog 
and fog, arrived back again at his own house, just as his 
family had finished breakfast Pettit's young man ar- 
rived Buberly in London, engaged Paganini for some 
half dozen appearances, and Smith lost several bun* 
dred pounds in consequence of his selfish inebriation. 

This man's heartless eccentricity has seriously af- 
fected his pocket A theatre cannot thrive when the 
manager is universally despised by the public ; and 
"Smith's exhausted treasury betrajrs the extent of his 
unpopularity. 

Manly, the aged proprietor of various theatres in 
the northern part of England, is a rich specimen of 
** managerial eccentricity," in an opposite and more 
agreeable extreme. He is an independent but impu- 
dent Irishman, with a spice of jollity and wit that 
frequently relieves his eitravagancies from a charge 
of vulgarity. He has been noted for a long series of 
years for his successful opposition to the arrogance 
and cupidity of the dramatic "stars," who, in the old 
country as in this, endeavor to secure the largest share 
of the receipts, and brow-beat the unfortunate mana- 
gen and actors into a due sense of their wretched 
inferiority. Macready, who, taught by a succession 
of painful lessons, now adds the bearing of a gentle- 
man to the acquirements of the scholar, rendered him- 
self peculiarly disagreeable to Manly by his excessive 
hauteur and an unwarrantable assumption of supe- 
riority. Maaly had long been intimate with Macrea- 
dy's father, a brother Patlander; he seized the son of 
his old friend by the hand, and bestowed upon him 
the endearing diminutive of " Mac," wherewith he 
had been accustomed to salute his countryman and 
fellow actor, the senior Macready ; but Uie tragedian 
■oon gave him to understand that he abhorred the 



vulgar appellation, that he despised such an undue 
excess of familiarity, and that be had no claim to the 
appellation of Mac, his name being Ma cready, and 
not Mac-ready. Manly's friendliness of feeling was 
instantly crushed, and he sought every means of an- 
noying the proud dignitary who had repelled his 
honest but rough evidences of good wilL The next 
day's bill announced the performance of Shakspeare's 
tragedy of 

M'c BETH! 

M*c BETH BT Mr. M'o READY. 

This rudeness, which caused the tragedian much 
annoyance, was attributed to the printer's ignorance. 
The next morning, the star was a quarter of an hotu 
behind the time appointed for rehearsal, and, upon 
arriving at the theatre, had the mortification to find 
the whole of the company dismissed. ** Sure, I can't 
keep my boys and girls dancing attendance, Mr. Mac, 
upon the vagaries of a great man. They were here 
to their time— you were not If the performance lags 
at night, I'll let the audience know whose &ult it is, 
though, God bless me, we shan't have^twenty people 
here, for you draw worse than a second-hand blbter, 
and J— e knows ye're as proud as if ye brought a mint 
of money." When the hour of settlement arrived. 
Manly had procured every possible variety of uncur- 
rent money, tradesmen's tokens, local notes^ and 
many pounds' worth of spurious copper coin. Ma- 
cready paced up and down the stage, fuming most 
terrifically as Manly busied himself in counting up the 
sum due to the tragedian. " Here's year money, Mac ; 
take it at once, for ye've no time to spare — the Lon- 
don coach starts in half an hour, and ye're announced 
to play at the Garden to-morrow night, and if ye miss 
this chance, by Jabers ye'U not be there till a day 
after." '« What is the meaning of this trash f said 
Macready. ** Not a farthing of this money is availa> 
ble in London ; why not give me a check on your 
banker, or pay me in current county notes ?" *' Pay 
ye ? is it *pay ye t why, then, Misther Mac, sure weVe 
taken so little cash at the doon during your precious 
engagement, that I've had to borrow where I could 
to make up the sum I lose by ye. Take it or leave 
it I care not but by Jabers, ye get no other. Ye're 
reckoned a great sctor—ye've behaved mighty mall 
to me. Ye pride yerself on being a chaste actor ! 
chatted, is it? iJkepuhlic did*nt run after ye here, any 
way!" 

Manly followed closely in the steps of the cele- 
brated Tate Wilkinson, of York, whose eccentricities 
have been recorded by every theatrical reminiseenser 
of the last century. "Send me a fidler," he (Manly) 
wrote to an agent in London ; <* a sober one is not to 
be had, I know, but you must warrant him free from 
vermin. It don't look well to see them aeraidiing, 
when they ought to be eeraping." ** I have many 
prominng young men in my company," he used to 
say, ** and all of them are bad performers, but good 
actors. They promise to pay, and never perform 
their promise." This was a standing joke with him- 
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The end of a aeason alwaya brought on a hiU-iom 
fever, be aaid, for at that time tradesnien presented 
their acoounta. A new actreai arrived from London, 
highly recommended ; she looked well ; and he ei- 
peeled great thing* from her performance. Lady 
Macbeth was selected for her trial part. To his sur- 
prise, she uttered every syllable in a loud and pompous 
loae of voice, with a sort of sledge hammer sound, 
Imocking her words out with the distinctness of the 
paflfof a steam pipe — without variation of emphasis 
or tone. Manly, who enacted the hero, writhed 
nader his disappointment, but quietly endured it, till, 
in one of the busy scenes of the play, she addressed 
him, in her usual puflT-puff style of delivery with the 
words — *» Hoio — noio— my — lord!'* Looking at her 
with much eontempt, he replied, in the same tone 
and manner, **B6W — wow— my — lady! By Jabers, 
my lady Macbeth, all the money ye'U ever get out o' 
me will be the cost of your coach fare back to Lon- 
don, with my compliments to the vagabond that sent 
ye here ; and so, the sooner ye pull off your tragedy 
itilts and quit our stage for the London stage coach, 
the better for ua poor people of Darby." The audience 
were rode enough to relish this strange interpolation 
ofShakspeare's text, and applauded vehemently. The 
tragedy waa finished yvithout the lady, who received 
her congif and retired in disgust Another time, when 
a tyro failed in his representation of Hamlet, and 
elicited cootinnous shouta of laughter, Manly stepped 
forward in his every day attire, and thus addressed 
die audience. 

«< li*B a mighty pretty thing for ye to sit grinning 
there like a pack of Cheshire cats, and your mouths 
wide open like a nest full of young thrashes. I 
don't mind yonr laughing at Misther — — , (the 
Hamlet,) for he desarvea it, but I won't have Billy 
Shakspeare ridiculed in my theatre to please any 

hody— so l*m just going to stop this d d non- 

wnse altogether, and let Bil(f Lascelles sing you one 
of bis funny chaunts, and then ye may laugh till ye 
boisl— and who cares f ' 

These strange freaks never displeased the frequent- 
en of the theatre ; they knew that he meant well, and 
therefore encouraged rather than checked the ebul- 
litioDs of his eccentricity. He was and is a popular 
iDUuger, for with all his vagaries, he ii an honest, 
'Warm-hearted man, and deserves the good opinion of 
the public. 

There was a drunken pantominist ef the name, of 
Wood, who was once attached to Manly's company. 
Iliis fellow wished to appear in a speaking part, and 
at a very short notice found himself entrusted with 
ihe character of Orano, in the play of Pizarro. This 
g^Dtleman has to deliver an account of Alonzo's de- 
P^vtmeut in the battle field, and of his final capture 
^ the Spaniards— Sheridan's words bothered poor 
Wood, who, at th# appointed time, marvellously dis- 
t^pered with drink and fright, delivered himself, in 
^ice cockney vernacular, of the following condensed 
wpoct 

^ I seed him up— and then— I— I — aaw'd him down, 
And ihetK-I— l-iftw'd him taken prisoner !" 



« Did ye, by Jabers ?" roared Manly, from the back 
of the boxes, •* then, FU saw you off, Misther Wood, 
as a useless log, M lithe r Wood. Come round here 
for your week's saldfy, Misther Wood, and tlien, cut 
your stick, Misther Wood !" 

Davy Simpson, a manager of an inferior grade to 
the forementioned gentlemen who rule in spacioua 
buildings over the dramatic amusements afibrded to 
populous and wealthy cities, was a worthy of some 
note to the lover of character and fun. He controlled 
a small but select association of four male and three 
female performers, and, reverting to the simplicity of 
the early days of the drama, pitched hia tent in a bam, 
stable, or shed, in the vicinity of any village or small 
town that did not boast of a Thespian edifice. Davy 
had a thick lisp and a positive inability to sound the 
letter R ; yet he would act all the best characters in 
comedy or tragedy. He was generally to be found 
within a few miles of the metropolis; and as hia 
whereabout was always known, parties from Lon- 
don were fre<)uently made for the purpose of deriving 
amuaement from his peculiariliek Davy played 
the fiddle tolerably, and constituted within himself 
the whole of the orehestra department He has ^n 
seen standing at the door of his cow-house play-shop, 
scraping some undefinable tune upon bis cracked cre- 
mona, and looking down the path4o the village, watch- 
ing for the advent of his audience as earnestly aa 
Dennis Brulgruddery watched for customers to the 
Red Cow. If a likely party appeared in sight, he would 
flay—** Gwathieus me, quite a qwoud ! I'll give 'en 
another twane ; let thumbody won for the candlea— 
two pound o' eighth*— pwomise to pay to-mowwow." 
Davy made it a rule never to " light up" till there 
was a certainty of an audience, because his actors 
had a lien upon the candle ends. 

Davy was a perfect barn-door fowl, and contrived 
to scratch op a little money in the most beggarly style 
of strolling theatricals. A youngster, ambitious to 
learn his profession, joined Davy's company, and was 
allowed, as a great favor, to open in Richard the Third. 
When he asked for the requisite dress, Davy threw 
htm a faded red coat which had once graced the back 
of a corporal in the foot guards. ** This is not the 
right dresB, sir," said the novice ; " this ii a soldier's 
coat" ** A tholdier's coat — well, thir, wathn't King 
Witched a tholdier? gwathious me, you sthwiplings 
are wewwy pwowoking, knowing tho much. A 
tholdier's coat? to be thwure ! I play Wilchad in 
that wewwy coat You don't thuppothe to find 
Dwowy Lane wawdwobe in a pwowiihional oon- 
thera ?" Poor Davy always used provitional for pro- 
vincial, and perhaps he was right, for his troop looked 
as if they belonged to Grub street 

To return to a respectable theatre — ^Watson, many 
years manager of Cheltenham and Worcester theatres, 
was an eccentric of the first water. He ^ntrived to 
make money by playing upon the vanity of the leaders 
of fashion at Cheltenham, and inducing them to take 
various nights at the theatre under their patronage* 
thereby playing them oflf against each other as to their 
relative popularity and influence, exhibited in the 
fulness of the respective houses. If the duchess of 
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D ■■ ooUected a tolerable bouse, her rival, the ooun- 
IflM of L , exerted erery eflbtt to outdo the ducb- 
«m; who, if beaten, was eompelied to rally, and en- 
deavor in turn to outdo the countess. This scheme 
answered very well for some years ; but one season 
the lady patronesses of the pump-room declared them- 
selves against all dramatic exhibitions, and, in due 
oourse, the theatre was pronounced vulgar and un- 
iasbionable. Watson exerted himself in vain — ^his 
doom appeared inevitable, and the theatre was n^tly 
deserted. f 

The manager had a carious collection of domestic 
pets, consisting of lap dogs of rare and valuable 
breeds, an aviary of splendid song birds, some fo- 
reign cats of curious coats, and a small but choice 
colleciion of plants in a Utile hot house of singular 
OMislructioa. 

These attractions sufficed to make the manager's 
bouse an agreeable place for a morning's lounge; and 
WalBOD, with ready civility, attended his visiters, and 
aot unfirequeotly obtained ooosiderable patronage for 
bis dramatic establishment by his hospitality at bone. 
In the ooone of the season in question, when the 
piroqpect of suoeess was almost over, the dowager 
duchess of Rutland drove to the door of the manager's 
domicile. She was all smiles and benignity, and the 
manager, while exhibiting his pets, broached the ques- 
tion of theatrical patronage to this grand autocrat of 
fiMbion^bat she *' cut short all intermission" by de- 
claring it impossible for her to be seen at a theatre, as 
she had resolved to publicly discourage every thing like 
an appearance of immorality. " What a love of a dog, 
I declare," said the duchess, as Watson introduced 
another of his pets ; «' a real Blenheim, I protest. Ears 
dropping on the ground, feet like silk^feaihered and 
furred— oh, Mr. Watson, this liitle angel is the twin 
likeness of one possessed by the duke, which he posi- 
tively refuses to sufler me to carry about, although the 
dear little creature would lie comfortably in my muff. 
What shall I give you for the treasure 7" " I do not 
deal in dogs, your grace." "* I must have him to spite 
the duk^— name your price, Wation, and send him 
borne," " Money cannot purchase him, your grace," 
** Oh, I have set my heart upon him — well, lend him 
to me-— our hijou at home is a lady; let your gentleman 
dog remain with her for a few weekfr^if tliey should 
have a family, I will pay you well for your trouble." 
" I am a married man, your grace, and opposed to all 
illicit amoun; and as the manager of a theatre it is 
sy duty to puUidy dUcourage every appmrance of im- 
morality,** The duchess colored, and after a painful 
hesitation, said, with one of her most gracious smiles, 



** Mr. Watson, if my name at the head of your bill as 
a patroness for next Wednesday, is of any service, 
pray command me." ** My dear duchess, if my little 
dog which has now the honor of reposing in your lap^ 
is worth your acceptance, pray command me." 

The point was carried with the duehess, but unless 
a ri valiy was instituted, the proceeds would be of little 
avail. The lady of a certain bishop called upon Wat- 
son to Inquire about a celebrated exotic shrub which 
he was known to possess ; her right reverend father-in- 
God had desired possession of this shrub, but the ma- 
nager refused to part with a leaf unless the lady sanc- 
tioned the theatre with her presence. She declined 
appearing in such a hot-bed of vice. Watson bowed, 
and ushered her into the conservatory; while the lady 
was busy amongst the plants, he closed the windows, 
raised the dampers, and opened all the flues; which 
done, he quietly slipped out of the house, and very im- 
pudently locked the lady in. Desiring his servants not 
to attend to any cries from the garden, he strolled 
down to the theatre, and fuigot to return till the day 
was far advanced. The lady's carriage and servants 
were still at the door ; pretending suddenly to lecoUect 
his mistake, he ran to the hot-house, and drew out the 
bwhop's better half in a state of sudorous deliques- 
cency. With a face of brass, he asked her if the hot- 
house of the manager was not worse than his hot-bed 
of vice, the theatre ; and whether she vc«s prepared to 
endure the taunts and revilings of the gay sprigs of 
fiuhion wh^n the joke was known. A promise of se- 
crecy, and the possession of the coveted exotic, pro- 
cused the required patronage, and the season termi- 
nated even more successfully than usual. 

Watson possessed the common fault of managers. 
He was not only, like tuft-hunters in general, supple 
and servile to his superiora in society, but be was rude 
and overbearing to the unfortunates who were com- 
pelled to enlist under his banner. A licentious lord- 
ling, struck with the afpearance of some of the ac- 
tresses, desired admission behind the scenes ; his re- 
quest was instantly complied with by the fawning 
manager, who ushered the whisker^faced sprig of no- 
bility into the green room, then full of theatrical ladies, 
with the following debasing remark, soUo voce, " This 
my lord, is my flesh market*' A quaint lump of hu- 
manity, one of the performers, who rejoiced in the 
possession of a very thin but voiy honest wife, over- 
heard the foul observation, and said aloud, in a tone 
of dry sarcasm, " Yo\uJle$fi market, is it ? then, I shall 
take my scrag of mMtton off" the Jiooks ,*" and handing 
his wife to the door, he quitted the theatre ibr ever. 

w. E. a 
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THE FALSE CHAMPION 



TKAN8LATXD VROH AN ITALIAN NOYKLLO. 



TtaoLE w&B ID Provence, not many years ago^ a 
Mitain Signor Canivallo» a nobleman who poneKed 
Nyeral manors; a man of great merit and judgment, 
■Qch beloved and respected by the barona and nobles 
of the place, the more so on account of the antiqaity 
of his family, who were the descendants of the Balxos, 
in Provence. This gentleman had a daughter, named 
I^tta, who was one of the greatest beauties in Pro- 
vence. Many barons and lords, who ware yonng, 
and of elegant appeaiance, had solicited her hand. 
But the said Carsivallo refused them all, nor would 
he many her to any of them. 

There was at that time a Coont Aldobnndini, who 
was lofd of all Venisi, containing many cities and 
ttstles, and who was above seventy years old, and 
M neither wi£i or children. He waspossesMdofso 
much riches that they exceeded all belief. This Count 
Aidobfandiai l^earing of this beaatifiil daughter of 
CamvaUo. All in love vrith her, and would willingly 
have married her but was Mhamed to solicit her hand 
on aocoaint of bis age, knowing that so many young 
and noble hnightB had sought to obtain her. and had 
been refiund. However, he ielt his love increasing, 
and could find no way to obtain her. It happened 
that giving a gmnd treat, Caisivallo, as his friend and 
humble servant, called lo see him ; the count received 
him with open arms, and honored him much, gave 
him hunters, hawks, hounds, and various other presents; 
tfter which the count bethought himself he wooM in 
a friendly manner ask him for his daughter. 

Being one day by themselves the count began, 
lialf in jest and half in earnest, " My good friend 
CaisivaUo, f will open my mind to thee without any 
fitfther prefrce, as I know I may venture to speak 
freely to thee, although, perhaps, I may be a little 
MbaoKd on account of one thing, and that alone— 
that I am not quite so stout as I was ; but be that as it 
may, I would willingly, if it met thy pleasure, marry 
tby daughter.** Carsivallo answered, " My good lord, 
I would moet willingly give her unto you, but that I 
thoold feel very awkward in ao doing, considering 
tliat those who have solicited her hand are all young 
>DeD, from eighteen to twenty, who would become my 
nemies; besides, her mother, brothers, and relations. 
I ^uld not be pleased, nor do I know the girl would 
^ at all gratified, when others ao young and blooming 
lajght have had her." The count replied, " Thou 
>ayeit right, but thou mightest tell her, she shall be 
miitreH of all I possess in the world ; meanwhile we 
will contrive to find some way of succeeding, there- 
fore, 1st us think upon this to-night." " Tes," said 
Canivalk), <' I am most willing, and to-morrow mom- 
^ we will communicate the result to each other." 

'^ count could not close his eyes all night, but 

planned an excellent scheme, and the next morning 

I ^ called Caisivallo, and said, « I have found an ex- 
' VOL. m. K 



cellent plan that will afiord you a good exense, and 
do you great honor." - How is that, my lord?" said 
Carsivallo. <* Do thou," said the count, ** order a tow^ 
nament to be publicly cried, and let it be known that 
he who wishes to marry your daughter must come on 
such a day, and whoever shall be the conqueror, shall 
have the lady, and leave the rest to me. I will find 
means to beoome the victor, and by this contrivanoa 
thou vrilt be excused by all." Caisivalk) said, '' Well, 
I am agreeable to it" He left the count, thus saying* 
and went home, and, when he thoaght it was time, ho 
called has wife, and other relations and friends, and said 
to them— *< Methfflks it is high time to marry lisetlns 
what mean yon to do, considering how many there are 
who efler themselves; if we bestow her on one, the 
others will be afibonted, and beoome enemies, sayingr 
*Am I not as good as hot' and so will they all, and wo 
shall only create foes where we try to gain friends; 
what think yon of proclaiming a tenmament in the 
•priag, and of bestowing her to bun who shall win 
her f" The mother, and the rest of the friends, said 
they were of the same opinion, and approved of the 
plan. Carsivallo ordered the tournament to be pro- 
claimed, stating, that whoever wished to nmny hie 
danghier, should come on the fint of May, in the city 
of Marseilles, to the toamasaent, and that he who 
should prove the victor, diould have the lady. In 
consequence of which. Aldobrandini sent to France, 
praying the king that he might be pleaaed to send 
one of his best squires, who was most valiant and 
expert at the tournaments. The king, considering the 
count had alvrays been a faithful servant to the crown, 
and, over and above, a relation, sent him one of hie 
knights, whom he had himself bnnght up from his 
infancy ; his name was Ricardo, a deacendont of tho 
ancient and famous family of Mont Albano, and oiw 
dered him to obey the count in every thing he should 
desire. This youth came to the count, who received 
him with great kindness, then told him the reason 
why he had sent for him. '* Milord," said Ricardo, 
*" I am commanded by his majesty strictly to obey you, 
therefore, command me, and I will boldly undertake 
it." ** We have ordered a tournament at Maneilles, 
where I mean you to be the conqueror; then will I 
come into the field of battle to fight with thee; thoa. 
most nianage so that I be the victor in the contest" 
Ricardo answered, he would do lo. The count con- 
cealed him within the palace till it was time, then 
said. " Take such arms as thou listest, and go to Mar- 
seilles, and give thyself out for a traveljpr; provide 
thjrself with money, horses, etc., and take care to be 
true." " Let me alone, Milord," said Ricardo, and 
away he went to the stable ; there he saw a fine horse, 
that had not been rode for som^ months ; he had it 
saddled, mounted it, and, taking such retinue as he 
thought proper, set off for Marseilles, where great pro- 
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pantioitf had been made for the intended tournameDt 
Many gentlemen had already arrived on the occaaion, 
all mounted as superbly as they could possibly be, 
-fvith numbers of trumpets, fifes, etc., that stunned the 
hearers. A great spot of ground was palisadoed for 
the tournament, adorned wiih numbers of elegant 
booths for the ladies and gentlemen spectators. On 
the first of May, ihe noble lady Lisetta, made her ap- 
pearance, and, like another sim, eclipsed all the other 
ladies, as much by her noble manners as her superior 
beauty. All those that were anxious to obtain her, 
came forth with different devices, and began to thump 
at one another most gloriously. Ricardo advanced in 
the ring, mounted on the above mentioned horse, forc- 
ing his way through all the combatants. The tour* 
Bament lasted the best part of the day, and Ricardo 
was always victor, being more expert and used to the 
sport; he boldly attacked, defended himself, and 
wheeled round with the agility of one well trained to 
the sport. Every one inquiring who he was, they 
were told he was a foreign nobleman, just arrived. 
He, however, remained victor, and all the others 
were defeated ; one went one way, the other another, 
but all much dispirited; and, shortly after, Count Al- 
dobrandini entered the list, covered with armor, and 
ran up to Ricaido and challenged him, and Ricardo 
cotmte^challenged ; and, after a seeming hard contest, 
as had been first agreed, the said Ricardo suffered 
himself to be dismounted, but never had he done 
any thing with more regret, for he had fallen in love 
himself with the lady; but he was bound to obey 
the king, and, of course, the commands of Aldobran- 
dini. The count, remaining the conqueror, rode round 
the ring, sword in hand, his suit and barons coming 
into the ring to attend him, and greeting him. When 
he pulled oflf his vizor, every one was struck with 
MDazement, and more particularly the lady. Thus 
did the count gain the lovely Lisetta, and took her 
home, where great rejoicings were continued for some 
time. Ricardo, returning to the king, was asked what 
bad occurred ; ** Please your majesty," said Ricardo, 
<* I am just come from a tournament, in which the 
count mischievously introduced me." ** How !" said 



the king? " I have been pimp to the count;" and 
' Ricardo related the story, which very much surpriaed 
the king. *' Be not astonished, my liege, at what has 
happened, but rather be surprised that I should have 
, done such a thing, for I never in my life did any thing 
1 1 regret so much, and felt so much |^ief, for so ex- 
, tremely beautiful is she whom the count has so sliiy 
I gained. The king thought awhile, then aaid, ** Ricar- 
do, do not be down-hearted, this will prove a fortunate 
' event to ihee." 

I It happened a little while after that the said Count 
' Aldobrandini died without heir; the lady Lisetta, 
I being left a widow, was taken home to her father ; 

I but he scarcely ever spoke or looked at her; the lady 
began to wonder very much at this, and being unable 

, to bear it any longer, she said to her father — *' Father, 

I I wonder much at your behavior to me, recollecting 
, that I was your darling child, that you loved me better 

than all your other children, and leaped with joy 
whenever you beheld me — that is, while I was a 
maiden ; now, I know not what can be the cause, you 
scarcely seem able to look at me." Her father an- 
swered, *' Thou canst not wonder so much at me as I 
wonder at thee, for I thought thee more wise, cooai- 
dering why, and by what contrivances, I married thee 
to the count, merely that thou mightest have children, 
and remain possessed of his riches." 

It so happened that all Aldobrandini^s possesaions 
fell to the king; of France, who, remembering the ge- 
nerous conduct of Ricardo, sent to Provence to signify 
unto Cartivallo, that he wished to give his daughter 
to a squire of his, who, by right, ought to be her hua* 
band. Carsivallo, who understood the matter, answer- 
ed the king, that he was master to do as his majesty 
pleased. The king mounted his horse, and with a 
large retinue went to Provence, and conducted Ri- 
cardo with him, and formed this match, that is, that 
Lisetta should be his wife, after which he created him 
count, and bestowed on him the county which Aldo- 
brandini had been lord of. This match gave great 
satisfaction to all, but especially to the lady, and ao 
they lived together in happiness and comfort 

B<Mton, 1838. p. c. 



TO NOURMAHAL 



BY C H A, & L X B WEST THOMSON, PHILA. 



l^DT ! the day of brief enjoyment o'er, 
We bid adieu, perhaps to meet no more— 
And like the summer's soft and dewy sky. 
Weep that our night of darkness is so nich. 
Ob ! it was sweet to wander here with thee. 
Bound in the^pell thy presence could decree, 
Which made each passing moment, hour and day, 
Like silver streams, glide silently away — 
'Till swiftly over, as a summer shower, 
T^me brings us to the last, the parting hour. 
Farewell— and tho' we never meet below, 
StQl shall the lucid stream of memory flow, 



And show us bright within its chrystal bed 

Things numbered with the distant and the dead— 

Where, fancy aiding, I shall sweetly see 

Thy image, as it looks this day to me, 

Yet lovely, tho' arrayed in glistening tears 

Thro' ihe long vista of departed years. 

And tho* ambition in my bosom glow 

To leave an honorable name below, 

I will not ask from fame a prouder i 

Than what by thy remembrance is decreed— «r^ 

Let glory pass— let honor's breath depart. 

So that my name survive within thy heart 
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PROU THE BLANK BOOK OF A BIBLIOGRAPHER. 



And as for me, tbough that I ken bm lite 

On books for to read, I me delight 

And to them give I faith and full credence. 

And in mine heart have *eni in reverence 

So heartily that there is game none 

That fro' my books makest me to gone.— CAauctfr. 



The ibllowing eicellent article appeared aome few 
yean ago in the colamiM of one of the daily papen. 
It 18 too good to be lost 

There is a part of the state of MiasiMippi to maeh 
like what the Egyptian Lake Moeris was, and so ra- 
pidly becoming what it now is, and will be, that I 
know of no better mode of designating it, than by the 
■appellation of Mcerian Mississippi. 

Moerian Mississippi extends from north latitude 35 
degrees, and 13 degrees 9 minutes west of Washing- 
ton, over a territory entirely alluvial, as far south as 
the mouth of the Yazoo, in latitude 32 degrees S4 
minutes, longitude 13 degrees 52 minutes; below 
which the high lands are washed by the river. 

The Mcerian Territory has a length of 180 miles 
from north to south, estimated between its extreme 
parallels of latitude, but, following the windings of 
the Misauwippi, it is 310 miles. On the north its 
breadth is 12 miles from east to west; but the high 
lands touch the river at Memphis, 11 miles due north 
of the line. Its greatest breadth is, between Carroll 
eoontjr and Island 75, about 65 miles. The entire 
area embraces at least 7000 square miles, or 4,480,000 
acres, of which a very considerable part lies in the 
county of Washington. 

Throughout the whole extent of the country just 
mentioned, but more particularly in those parts which 
Bufier, at this time, only partially, from overflows, 
mounds of various magnitudes are to be seen. Whe- 
ther they owed their origin to the causes that pro- 
duced the pyramids of Egypt, or not, I leave for the 
speculation of others, preferring, for the present, to 
nuke a detail of facts. 

Some of the principal mounds of Mcerian Missis- 
sippi, are situated as follows : the geographical posi- 
tions being referred to that of Natchez, in latitude 31 
degrees 33 minutes 45 seconds, and longitude 14 de- 
grees 21 minutes west of Washington, or 91 degrees 
23 minutes west of Greenwich, and believed to be 
within two miles of the truth : 



Deg. Min. Deg. Mia. 
1. On William's Bayou, lat. 33 36 loa. 13 58 
1 East of Island 83, in the Mis- 
sissippi, 33 33 13 54 

3. Deer Creek, both sides, • • • 33 33 13 53 

4. Large Monad. 33 25 13 49 

5. Eattlesnake Bayou, ... - 33 18 13 57 

6. In township 16, Range 5, west, 33 33 13 38 
T. Bnnflower river. 5 miles above 

themotttb, 33 13 13 37 

tSartUFertaicaaoB, .... 33 40 13 89 



Mound No. 1 is near the Mississippi It is from 
60 to 70 feet high. It has been surrounded by a 
brick wall, of which remains are yet to be seen, and 
also a ditch. The wall must have been from 6 to 8 
feet high. The bricks are quite rotten, and crumble 
in the hand. The works are on the southern side of 
the Bayou, which is for several miles remarkably 
straight, and thought to be the work of art 

Mound No 2 is 6 feet high, and contains about an 
acre. 

Mound No. 3 contains about an acre on the top, and 
there are near it several large and small ones: the 
whole presenting, at a distance, something like the 
appearance of a town. The mounds are on both sidea 
of Deer Creek, which passes- near the large one. 

Mound No 4 is at least 30 feet high, and conlains 
about 4 acres of ground. 

Mound No. 5. To Mr. E. Hyde of Washington 
county, I am indebted for information relative to the 
mounds at this place, where he lived several years, 
and also for other matters of fact He states that 
pieces of ware have been found in them which re- 
semble pots, mu^ and tea-kettles. They were stamp- 
ed with flowers. One which was almost entire might 
have held two gallons. Stone tomahawks or hatchets, 
of curious workmanship, have also been found here. 
Instead of eyes, they have grooves, around which 
vines were probably fastened, and served for handles 
or helves. Here there are seven mounds within a 
hundred yards of each other. Within a few miles 
north of this place, at least 50,000 acres of land are 
from 16 to 8 feet above the highest overflow. It is, 
nevertheless, all alluvial. 

Mound No 6 is 100 feet across the top, and 14 to 
15 feet high. There are many smaller ones round it, 
in which Are coals and burnt brick have been found. 

Mound No. 7 is 12 or 14 feet high, and contains 
about 4 acres. It is built upon a bank of oyster shells, 
which forms about two-thirds of its height. The 
depth of the oyster shells is unknown, but they ex- 
tend to the bank of the Sunflower river. 

No. 8. which ia rather a fortification than a mound, 
is near the bank of Yazoo, left band aide. I have 
walked at least a mile around it, aiMi- think it may 
enclose 40 acres. I have no doubt that it was made 
by the ancients of the country. The Choctaws have 
no tradition of its origin, except that the Knglish 
made it, which is not at all probable. 

As in Mississippi, so in Moerian Loojaiana, monnda 
an large and numeraiii. I can hardly entalaiii a 
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doabt that ibey owed their origin rather to lueful pur* 
posee than anything elie. The large onea were places 
of refuge for the liTing* daring the floods, and the 
amall ones burial places for the dead. Owing to the 
nature of the couniry* several hundred of the people 
were obliged ta dwell together, part of the time, 
withui a sroatl space. No wonder that they made 
aome progress in the arts, and succeeded in making 
durable walls of brick, and the ware that is generally 
found in the south-west. 

If, as I am inclined to think, moonda were first 
made on alluvial ground, it is easy to admit that time 
would omsecrate the custom of building them for the 
dead, and that it would be preaerved by the descend- 
ants of the aacienlB of the oountry — even when 
dwelling in high landi, far above all inundation. 
They woald, howievar, probably care less about build- 
ing their mounds high ; and accordingly we find them 
geneially very low in non-alluvial lands. This fact 
I can vouch for with respect to almost every pert of 
Mississippi, and affiim, bat with lem means of know- 
ing, with legard to all Louisiana. In relation to small 
pyramidal mounds, I might remark that, according to 
Ckoolaw tradition, they served ai aignf to denote the 
lasidenceB of the principal ehieft of villages. Tbey 
me not znmeRMis in Misnsiippi. 

I may now rtate that the parts of Misaimippi and 
Louisiana which are, and have been, sabject to inun- 
datioB, eaiAraoe about 35,000 Miuare miles. For how 
maayages have the turbid vraters of the Mississippi 
been anoraadiiog upon the ocean to form so much al- 
If we snppose the whole area of the Missis- 
1 10 be 1,500,000 square milca, and the an- 
I of rain above the evaporation to be 8 
incheir-thent if the 10,000ih part of the water of the 
MiaBMppi ba sediment, it would require 5,000 yean 
to produce allovion 90 feet deep on a surface of 
35^000 squaiv miles. If it be said that more than a 
ten thoosandth part of the Mississippi be alluvion, the 
depths of itrdepasitee sufHciently eieeed 30 feet deep 
to make np for the disproportion. 



CROMWELL'S COMPACT WITH THE DEVIL! 

Tbare is a tract, published and sold by W. Bore- 
ham, at the Angel, in Paternoster Row, price 6d., en- 
tidad ""IVoa and Faithful Narrative of Oliver Crom- 
well's Compact with the Devil fat Seven Tears, on 
the Day of which be gained the Battle of Worcester." 

The tract opens with the following eitract from 
Mr. Archdeaeon Eachaid's Huttiry of the King9 cf 
Baglnd, which he quotes from the Hitlory qf Inde- 
iwndency.partiv. p. 13. 

" It was believed, and not withont aome good eanae, 
that Cromwell, the same morning he had defeated 
the king's army at Worceeter fight, hid conference 
panonally with the devil, with whom he made a con- 
tract, that to have his will then, and in all thingaelse 
alkar, for aaven yean firom that time, (being the 3rd 
af 8aptaMbei^M51,) he ahoiild at the aqaatioD cf 



the said yean have him at his command, both hia 
soul and bis body. Now, if any one will please to 
reckon from the 3rd of September, 1651, till the 3rd 
of September, 1658, he shall find it to a day, juat 
seven years, and no more, at the end of which he 
died, but with extremity of tempestuous weather, that 
was by all men judged to be prodigious ; neither in- 
deed was his end more miserable (for he died mad 
and despairing) than he had loft his name infamooa." 
Archdeacon Eachard then givea ''a relation or nar- 
rative of a valumt ofiicer called Lindsey, an intimate 
friend of Crom well's, the first captain of his regiment* 
and therefore commonly called Colonel Lindsey," 
which is to this efl^t 

** On the 3rd of September, in thermoming. Crom* 
well took this officer to a wood side, not for from the 
army, and bid him tdight and follow him nOo that 
wood, and to lake parlietdar notice qf tohai he mw and 
heard. After they had both alighted and seamed 
their horses, and walked wme way into the wood^ 
Lindsey began to turn pale, and to be seized wid& 
horror firom wme unknown cause, upon which Crom- 
well asked him how he did, or how he folt himselPf 
He answered, that he was in sach a trembling and 
consternation, that he never folt the like in all the 
conflicts and battles he had engaged in ; but whether 
it proceeded from the gloominem of the place, or the 
temperament of his body he knew not How now» 
aaid Cromwell, what, troubled with vapors f Come 
forward, man. They had not gone above twenty 
yards before Lindsey, on a sudden, atood still, and 
cried out, by all that^a good, he was seised with sudu 
unaccountable terror and astonishment, diat it was 
impcmible for him to stir one step forther. Upon 
which Cromwell called him kuit*hearted fool, and 
bid him stand there and observe, or be a witness, and 
then advancuig to some distance from him, he met 
with a grave elderly man, with a roll of parchment in 
his hand, who delivered it to Cromwell, who eagerly 
perused it Lhidsey, a little recovered fiom his fear, 
heard several loud words between them ; particularly, 
Cromwell said, this is but for seven years, I was to 
have had it for one-and- twenty, and it must and shall 
be so. The other told him positively, it could not be 
for above seven yttM. Upon which Cromwell cried 
with great fierceness, it should be for fourteen years. 
But the other peremptorily declared, it could not poa- 
sibly be for any longer time, and if he would not take 
it so, there were others who would accept it Upon 
which Cromwell, at Isat, look the parchment, and re- 
turned to Lindsey with great joy in his countenance* 
and cried, now Lindsey the battle is our own ! I loag 
to be engaged. Returning out of the wood, they rode 
to the army, Cromwell with a resolution to engage aa 
soon as it was poHible, and the other with the deaiga 
of leaving the army as soon. After the fixat chaigew 
Lindsey deserted bis post, and rode away with all 
pcmible speed day and night, till he came into the 
county of Norfolk, to the house of an intimate friend* 
one Mr. Thor6good, minister of the parish. 

Cromwell, as soon as he missed him, aent all ways 
after him, with a promise of a great rawaid to any 
one who shonld bring him, alive or dead. Thus kr. 
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the narrativa of Lindsey himself, but something far- 
ther is to be remembered to complete and confirm the 
story. 

When Mr. Thorogood saw his friend Liodsey come 
into hie yard, his horse and himself just tired, in a 
sort of amaae, said, "How now, colonel, we hear 
these ia likely to be a battle shortly." « Yes, there 
has been a battle, and I am sure the king is beaten ; 
but if ever I strike a stroke for Cromwell again, may 
I perish eternally, for 1 am sure he has made a league 
with the devil, and the devil will have him in due 
time." Then desiring protection from Cromwell's 
inquisitors, be went in and related to him the whole 
flory, and all oircumstances, concluding with these 
rematkable words: " that Cromwell would certainly 
die tl|Bt day seven years the battle was fought!" 
The strangeness of the relation caused Mr. Thorogood 
to oirder his eon, John, to write it at full length in his 
cemmoD'place book, which I am assured is still pre- 
served in the family of the Thorogoods. 

We have also " Minutes taken out of Mr. Secre- 
tary Thnrloe's pocket- book, by the late Mr. John Mil- 
Um* and given by him to his nephew, Mr. John 
PhilipB. The following is an extract : — August 17, 
1658, my master, the Protector, caused me to take a 
bond out of a little ebony casket, and to bum it, say- 
ing, '*tlBa completion of it was weU nigh come to 
paaa!" He died the 3rd of September folbwing! 
We have also a long letter from his daughter to her 
Biater, tiie Lady Viscenntess Faloonbridge ; this is 
party ** when he and I are only sitting in his bed-cham- 
ber together, he seems very often talking to a third 
person, and cries, you have cheated me, the purchase 
was intended by me for seven years longer, I will cot 
be so served. And again, sometimes as the fit takes 
hin, 10 divert the melancholy, ha dines with the 
oflteers of the army at Hampton Court, and shows an 
hundred antic tricks, as throwing of cushions at them, 
and putting boining hot coals i nto ihair pockets and 
bsets! Immediately after this, fear and astonishment 
sits in hie cp un te nap c e . and not a nobleman approaches 
kim, but he fells him! Mow, he calls for his guards, 
with whom he rides out encompassed behind and be- 
ioM, tot the preservation ot his highness, and at his 
rainm at night, shifis from bed to bed for fear of sor< 
prise." 



OLD CUSTOMS AND MANNERS. 

By JOHN AUBREY, 1678. 

Court Rudxncss^— Till this time, the court itself 
VMS nnnannered and unpolished. King James's court 
was so far from being civil to women, that the ladies, 
nay, the queen herself, could hardly pass by the king*8 
apartment without receiving some afifront. 

Iinis.^Poblic inns were rare. Travellers were 
entertained at religious houses for three days together, 
if occasion required. 

SaLimLTieifi.— The use of "Your humble ser- 
yfBit* mate ficst into England on the marriage of 



Queen Mary, daughter of Henry IV. of France, which 
is derived from voire trtshumUe terviteur. The usual 
salutation before that time was, ** God keep you/* 
*' God be with you ;" and among the vulgar, ** How 
dost do 1" with a thump on the shoulder. 

New Moon. — In Scotland, especially among thtt 
Highlanders, the women make a courtesy to the new 
moon ; and our Englishwomen in this country have a 
touch of this, some of them sitting' astride on a gate 
or stile the first evening the new meon appears, and 
saying, ** A fine »oon— God bless her." The like I 
observed in Hertfordshire. 

Education. — There were very few fine schools ia 
England before the reformation. Youth were gene- 
rally taught Latin in the monasteries ; and young wo* 
men had their education, not at Hackney as now» 
sellicit anno 1678. but at nunneries, where they learnt 
needle- work, confectionery, surgery, physic, (apothe- 
caries and surgeons being at that time very rare,) 
writing, drawing, etc. Old Jacquar, now living, hae 
often seen from his house the nuns of St Mary Kings* 
ton, in Wilts, coming forth in the Nymph Hay, with 
their rocks and wheels, to spin, sometimes to the 
number of three score and ten, all whom were not 
nuns, but young girls sent there for their education. 

Painted Cloths.— In the halls and parion ot 
great houses were wrote texts of Scriptures on dia 
painted cloths. 

Glass Windows. — Glass windows, except in 
churches and gantlemen's houses, were rare befoto 
the time of Henry VIII. In my own lemembranoa, 
betote the civil wars, copyholders and poor peopla 
had none. 

Men's Coats.— About ninety yetft ^go, noblemen 
and gentlemen's coals were of the bedels and yeooMft 
of the guards ; i. e. gathered at tha middle^ Tha 
benchers in the inns of court yet retain that &shioa 
in the make of their gowns. 

UNivBRttTT FLOooiMOrf— At Oafeid (and, I beliava, 
at Cambridge) the tod was frequently ised by tha 
tutors and deans ; and Dr. Potter, of THnity CoUegat 
I knew right wall, whipped hia papil with hia aword 
by his side, when he came to take his levsa of him 
to go to the inns of court. 

YouitoxR BBOTHJBUib— No youDfer bssdMis waia 
to betake themselveato trades, but were chnrdunen 
or retainers to great men. 

ARCHiTKCTURB.^The Normans brought with them 
into England civility and building, which* Ihoagh if 
was Qethic, was yet magnificent. 

Mr. Dugdale told me, that about the time of King 
Henry III , the pope gave a bull, or patent, to a com- 
pany of Italian architectB* to travel up and dowa 
Europe, to build churches. 

Justices* Halu— -The halls of the justices af the 
peace was dreadful to behold ; the screen was gar- 
nished with corselets, and helmets gaping with open 
mouths, with coats of mail, knees, pikes, halberds 
brown bills, batterdastors, and buckles. 

Gentry Meetings. — The meetings of the gentiy 
were not at taverns, but in the fields or forests, With 
hawks and hounds* and their bagle-hom, in silken 
bawderiai. 
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A FAVORITE COMIC SONG. 

WRITTEN BJf THOMAS HAYNE8 BAYLY, ESa. 
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II. 

l¥lien I 'wai at college my pride 'vras dressy 

And my groom and my bit of blood) 
Bat as for my stitdy^ 1 mitat confeMy 

That I fvas content -vrlth my stndt 
I was deep tn my tradesmen's booksf I'nt afraid* 

Tboogk not in my own* by the bye) 
And Dvben rascally tailors came to paid* 

** There'll be tin&e enough for that," said I** 

t< There'll be," dpe« 

III. 

I was just nineteen 'when I 'first fell in love* 

And I scribbled a deal of rhyme | 
And I talh'd to myself In a shady gro-ve. 

And I thought I was quite sublime X 
I w^as torn from my lOTe^^'tw^as a dreadful blO'w I 

And the lady she wiped her eye| 
But I didn't die of grief^»Oh t dear me, no, 

<* There'll be time enough for that^" said I-> 

*« There'll be," Ac. 

IV. 

The next was a lady of rank* a dame* 

IVith blood in her veins, you see) 
AVIth the leaves of the peerage she fann'd the flame 

That no'w Mras consuming me X 
But though of her great descent she spoke* 

I found she was still -very high) 
And I thought looking up to a wife no Joke* 

*< There'll be time enough for that," saldll** 

*« There'll be," ^tc. 



^/ty next penchant ivas for one, inrhose face 

Was her fortune, she w^as so fairX 
She sung -with an air of enchanting grace* 

But a man cannot live upon air I 
And -when poverty enters the door, young love* 

1¥111 out of the casen&ent fly ) 
The truth of the proverb I'd no wish to prove* niniti^pH hw 

M There'll be time enough for that," said I— ^'9'^'^^° ^V 

*« There'U be," Ac. 
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VI. 



Mj next 'WAS a Ikdy ifrlio IHvM romUMe^ 

And Mrrotc ▼cry gplendid tbingM^ 
And Ae said wltb a nteer« -vrl&en 1 aakfd her ta danec^ 

•* SiT) I ride upon a l&orae 'with w^lnyst 
Th«r« ^«ra« inlc on luer tiiunkb when I IclMed her hand* 

And she w^hlsper'd^ ** If yon should die^ 
I will write yon an epitaph, i^loomy and grand^ 

** There'll be tln&e enough for that^M said !•■ 

« There'll he,'9 d»c« 

vn. 

I left hera and sported my flgnre and fmoet 

At opera^ party* and hallf 
I nft«t pretty girls at e-v^ry place. 

But I found a defect in all X 
The llrst did not suit mci I cannot tell ho^v. 

The second, I cannot say -why | 
And the third««hless me, I will not nuurry no-w, 

*( There'll be time enough for that,** said I*« 

M Thereni be,*) Ae* 

¥111. 

I look'd in the glass, and I thought I could trace 

A sort of a ivrinhle or two ) 
So I made up my mind that I'd make up uiy face. 

And contc out as good as new* 
To my hair I imparted a little naore Jet, 

And I scarce could suppress a sigh, 
But I cannot be quite an old Bachelor yet^w 

« BfoMthere's time enough for that,') said I, 

H No—there's time," dtc« 

rz. 

1 was now flfty-onc, y«t I still did adopt 

All the airs of a Ju'renilc bcauf 
But, somehow, whencTcr the question I popped. 

The girls, with a laugh, sald«>^* No*" 
I am sixty toaday-^not a very young man. 

And a bachelor doom'd to die | 
So youths be advised, and marry urhilc you can, 

M There's no tinte to be lost," say I, 

« There's no ttano to be lost," imy !• 



INVITAT ION TO JOY. 



TKANILATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BOLTT. 



Sat, who* would mope in joylen plight. 
While youth and ipring bedeek the scene ; 

And loorn the proffered gsy delight. 
With thanklesi heart and frowning mien ? 

See joy with becks and smiles appear. 
While roses atrew the devious way ; 

The faast of life she bids us share. 
Where'er oar pilgrim ibotstept stray. 



And still the grove is cool and green, 
And clear the bubbling fountain flows ; 

Still ahines the night's resplendent queen. 
As erst in Pftradise she rose! 

The grapes ttieir purple nectar pour, 
To *saoge the heart that griefs opprass. 

And still the lonely ev'ning-bow'r, OQlC 
Invites and soieens the stolen kns. ^ 
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THE ANNIVERSARY REGISTER: 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR OF AMERICAN CHRONOLOQT. 

ixHiBrrxRa 

CORRECT DATES 
or 

THE BUTHS AND DEATHS OF EMINENT HEN, 

LAND AND SEA TIOHTS, TREATIES, EXTRAOEDINART AND MEMORABLE BYSNTSy AND 
OTHER MATTERS, CONNECTED WITH THE 

HISTORY OF AMERICA. 

- - - - I I . I ■ I. m - - -■— ■i-^^|JMW_l_UL.M 

OCTOBER. 



New Amitel, on the Delaware, now Newcaitle, ■umndered bf the Dutch GoMiaor Stuj- 

veysant to the Duke of York's troops under Sir Robert Carr. 
Bon, at Princeton, N. J., Richard Stocklon, one oT the Signera of the DecIaialioB of Indepen- 
dence. 
Britiflh troopi landed at Boiton without oppoiition. 
Americana, under Colonel William Butler, marched againat the Indian toww belopgiog to 

the Five Natiooa. 
The Book of Common Prayer, having been ratified by the Convention of ^ Pioteetant Epii- 

copal churches of ten States, went into use this day. 
Steamboata first passed between Albany and New York. 

Died, in Montgomery county, Ptt., aged 63, Peter Muhlenberg, a ReTolutionevy Officer. 
Free Trade Convention, composed i^ Delegates from nearly the whole of the Union, met at 

Philadelphia. 
Died, in Ohio, aged 114. Blackfoot, a celebrated Shawaneae ChieC He was at Bmddock'i, 

St Clair's, Harmer*s,and Crawford's defimts. 
Died, near Columbus, Ohio, aged 48, Thomas Smith Grimke, of Charleston, S. C, an eminent 

Lawyer and Philanthropist 
Died, at Grotoo, Mass., aged 57, Timothy Fuller, M. C. for Mam. fiom 1817 to 1835. 
Destructive Fire in Boston, Mass. 
Roger Williams, the Founder of Rhode Island, obtained on his viut to England, a oonfirmft- 

tion of his former charter, annulling Coddington's commission for governing the lands. 
Blajor Andre hanged at Tappan, N. Y. as a Spy. 
Died, in Philadelphia, of a fever. Major General Charles Lee» a Revnlntionary Officer. Bom 

in EngUuid. 
Died, at Boston, aged 81, Samuel Adams, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
Ogdensburgh, N. Y. cannonaded by the British. 
Commodore Chauncey captured part of the British Squadron <m Lake Ontaao, destroying 5 

Schooners and a Gun Boat, and taking above 300 prisoneia. 
Savannah, Georgia, in the occupation of the British, bombarded by the French nod the Ame- 
ricans, who were repulsed. 
Public Offices removed to Columbus, Ohio.1 
Died, at Weathersfield, Vt, WiUiam C. Jarvis, of Charleatown, Mass., formerly Speaker of 

the House of Representatives of Massachusetts. 
Vk>lent Gales on Lake Michigan — this and following day. 
De Razier, Lieutenant-Governor of the Dutch Settlement at New Amsterdam, now New Tork 

city, visited the Pilgiuns at Cape Cod— the Amt interchange of oiviUties among the 

settlers. 
Battle of Oernaantowa. Americaas repulsed by the Britidi» losiag 400 prisaamm and 153 

killed,aiid 531 wounded. 
British lepolsed in an attack apon Ogdensbarg, N. T. ectbyLnC 
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U. S. RoTeDoe Cutter belongiog 1o Newport, R. I. captured Brittili Privateer Sloop Dart 
Treaty between United States and Cherokee Indians. 

British forcee, under Sir W. Fhipps, arrived before Quebec, then in poMeiiion by the French. 
Bom, at East Windsor, Connecticut, Jonathan Edwards, a celebrated Metaphysician and 

Theologian. » 

Died, aged 45, Thomas Stone, one of the Signers of the Dedsration of Independence. 
Died, at Ghazepore, East Indies, aged 67, Charles Marquis Comvrallis, the English General' 

in the American Revolutionary War. 
Battle of Moravian Town, on the Thames River, U. C. The British and Indians under Gene- 
ral Proctor defeated by Americans under General Harrison. Tecumseh slain. 
The Sea Fbrts of the United States opened to English vessels from the West Indies. 
Died, near Easton, Md., Robert H. Goldsborough, U. S. Senator from Md. 
Severe Snow Storm in various parts of U. S. In New York it was 24 or 26 inches deep oa 

the ground, and in Pennsylvania 20 inches. 
Forts Montgomery and Clinton, on the Hudson, captured by the British. 
General Greene appointed to the command vacated by the defection of Benedict Arnold.. 
Yorktown, Va., invested by the combined American and French forces. 
Peace with the U. S. of America proclaimed in England. 
Died, in Louisiana, Peter Dorbigny, Governor of that State. 

Battle of Stillwater, or second Battle of Saratoga, N. Y. Americans defeated the British, kill- 
ing their General Eraser, and taking 200 prisoners. 
The British, under General Howe, entered Philadelphia. 
Batde of King's Mountain. 1000 British Tories and Refugees defeated by 3000 Americana. 

British Major Ferguson killed. 
Died, in Alabaiaa, aged 68, Charles Tait, Judge of Superior Court of Georgia, and Senator in 

Congrem for 10 years. 
Died, at Yorktown, Va. aged 64, Thomas Griffin, celebrated U. S. OflScer and M. C. 
British Camp, near Saratoga, N. Yn cannonaded by the Americans. 
Treaty between Holland and the United States. 
Died, aged 55, John Hancock. Governor of Massachusetts, and President of Congress at tha 

Signing of the Declaration of Independence. 
Great Fire at Charleston, S. C. 
Detroit and Caledonia, British armed Brigs, cut out from under the walls of Fort Erie, by a 

party of American volunteers under Lieut Elliot 
Two British Schooners of War wrecked on Lake Ontario, and nearly all their crews drowned. 
Died, at Northampton, Mass., aged 29, David Brainard. an eminent Missiorilry among ,ihe 

Indians. 
Americans and French repulsed in an attack upon Savannah. Georgia, possened by tlie Britirii. 

Pulaski received his mortal wound, and died two days afterwards. 
Bom. at Exeter. N. H., Lewis Cass, a distinguished Statesman and Officer. 
Great storm on Massachusetts Coast* Hallowell Packet wrecked on Cape Porpoise ; 20 pas- 
sengers lost 
Steamboat Home, iirom Charleston to New York, wrecked off Hatteras Bay— 95 lives loat 
Fint general Court of Massachusetts Colony held at Boston. 
Bom, at Springfield, Penn., Benjamin West the Painter. 
Battle of Kenhawa. Va. between American troops and Indians under Comstock. 
Died, in Va., aged 61, Carter Braxton, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independencaw 
Died, at New Harmony, Indiana, aged 47. Thomas Say, an eminent Naturalist. 
St. Salvador, one of the Bahama Islands, discovered by Columbus— his first discovery. 
Died, at Richmond, Virginia, aged 65, John Page, Governor of Virginia. 
Wreck of Ship Charles, of New York, on Coast of Africa ; all the crew loat o/ killed by lh» 

Moors, except Richard Adams, who wrote an account of his adventures. 
Battle of Williamsburg. The British defeated by the Americans. 
Died, aged 78, Andrew Pickens, a distinguished Revolutionary General 
United Slates Frigate Boston captured French Corvette Le Borceau. 
Mutiny and disaflection amongst the volunteers and militia men at Marcos Hoek, Penn., an 

account of the consolidation act 
Died, aged 75, Colonel John Eager Howard, Revolutionary Officer and Governor of Maryland. 
Died, at New Branswick, N. J., aged 42, John De Witt, D. B. 
Destructive tempest in North Carolina. 
British Fort^Chambley, L. Canada, taken by the Americans, who, for the first time, captured 

the British colors. 
Americans under Arnold defeated by the British on Lake Champlaiit 
Esopos, on the Hudson, N. Y. totally bumed by the British. 

Battle of Queenstown, N. C. The Americans defeated the British, who lost their Gen. Bxock. 
United States Revenue Schooner Eagle captured by the Boats of the British Ships of War 

Narcissus and Despatch. 
The Hermitage, the Seat of Andrew Jackson, near Nashville, Tennessee, destroyed by fire. 
Born, on Tower Hill, London, England. William Penn. 
Law passed in Massachusetts sentencing Quakers to 20 lashes, imprisonment and hard labor, 

until transported — with death if they returned. 
Hugh Peters, formerly of Massachusetts, executed in England as a Regicide. He wav a 

friend of Roger Williams, fatherin-law of the younger Winthrop,and waaonee a Minia* 

ter at Salem. 
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Born, in Virginia, Lightfbot Lee, one of the Signen of the Declaration of Independence. 

Two British redoubts taken at Yorktown, Va. by the Americans and French. 

Died* at Shawneetown, III.. John M'Lean, Senator of the United States for that State. 

Treaty concluded between Naples and the United States. 

Kingston, Ulster county, N. Y. burnt by the British. 

Pulaski's Infantry surprised by the British, and a number slain. 

The Siege of Savannah raised by the Americans and French. 

United States Frigates President and Congress captured British Packet Swallow, with nearly 

200,000 dollars on board. 
The first Newspaper in New York (the New York Gazette) published weekly by William 

Bradford. 
Bom, in City of New York, Morgan Lewis, Major General in United States Amy. 
Born, at West Hartford, Conn., Noah Webster, Philologist. 

A Committee elected in Philadelphia to demand the resignation of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to sell the tea imported from Elngland into America. 
The British forces made a successful sortie from Yorktown, Va., and in the night attempted 

to evacuate the place, but were prevented by a violent storm. 
Died, aged 71, Thaddeus Kosciusko. Born in Lithuania. 
The representatives of the people of New York met in Assembly, and published their fint 

charter of liberties. 
A new charter granted to New England by William and Mary. Sir William Phippa ap- 
pointed Governor. 
Surrender of British army under Burgoyne, at Saratoga, to General Gates, of the United Statw 

army. 6752 men, 5000 muskets, and 35 brass field pieces. 
Gallaspey's Fort, Holston, Tens., captured by the Indians, who killed 28 persons. 
CheRApeake and Delaware Canal opened. 
Died, at Pittsbnrg. Pa., James S. Stevenson, formerly M. C. 

Died, at Washington, D. C, Joseph Lovell, M. D. Surgeon General of the U. S. Army. 
The town of Falmouth (now Portland, Maine.) destroyed by the British. 
The American army disbanded by proclamation. 
British Sloop of War Frolic captured by U. S. Sloop of War Wasp, which, with its prize, waf 

taken by the British 74, Poictiers. 
Wreck of British transport Sovereign on St. Paul's Island in the Gulf of St Lawrence. 232 

persons lost. 
Born, at Braintree, now Quincy, Mass., John Adams. Signer of the Declaration of Indepen^ 

dence, and second President of the United States. 
Surrender of the British army under Comwallis at Yorktown, Va. to the Americans and 
French under Washington and Rochambeau. About 7000 troops were taken, nearly 
half of whom were sick or wounded. 
Battle of Black or Lyons Creek, U. C. The British attacked the Americans, but were de* 

feaied. 
Jubilee at Yorktown to celebrate the presence of Lafayette. 

Died, at Baltimore, aged 64, James Whitfield, D. D. Roman Catholic Archbishop of Baltimore. 
William and Mary granted a commission to Benjamin Fletcher, Governor of New York, ap- 
pointing him to the Government of Pennsylvania, in lieu of William Penn. ThelatMv 
was reatore<| August 20, 1694. 
Born, at Montville, Conn., James Hillhouse, Patriot and Statesman. 

Died, in Philadelphia, aged 53, Peyton Randolph, first Attorney General^of Virginia, and Pre- 
sident of first Congress, John Hancock being elected in his absence. 
Died, on Rhode Island, aged 63, Simeon Thayer, the brave defender of Mud Fort, • 

Mtf&in, on the Delaware. 
40 British prisoners taken at St. Regis, by Major Young, of New York Militia. 
Died, in Northampton County, Va., Geneml Severn £. Parker, an eminent Lawyer, member 

of State Legislature and M. C. 
New Theatre at Cincinnati burnt. 

Battle of Red Bank, N. J., which was attacked by the Hessians under Count Donop, who 
received his death wound. Fort Mifflin, then Fort Mud, was attacked by the British 
Ships at the same time, but without success. 
Died, at Newburyport, Mass., aged 60, Timothy Dexter, nick-named Lord Dexter— an eccen- 
tric character. 
Died, at Portland, Maine, aged 44, Edwaid Payson, an eminent Divine. 
Died, at Providence, R. I., General William Barton, the captor of the British Gen. Preaeott 
Bom, at Charleston, & C, Thomas Pinckney, Major General in Revolutionary Army. 
Wreck of British transport Eneas off Newfoundland. 340 persons lost. 
American Privateer Harlequin taken by British Man of War Bulwark. 
William Penn landed for the first time in America — at Newcastle, Delaware. 
Battle of Mohawk River. 

Skirmish between the outposts of American and British armies at Chateauguay, N. Y. 
Treaty between United States and Choctaws. 
The King of Spain signed the ceiston of Florida to the United States. 
Died, in New Jersey, aged 82, Elias Boudinot, Statesman and Literateur. ^^ ^ 

The 150th Anniversary of William Penn's landing celebrated in Philadel^uioOQlC 
The first Civic Charter granted to Philadelphia by William Penn. O 

British evacuated Rhode Island. 
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The CoDttitution of Maaachoietti went into opention, John Henooek beii^ elected GeTtraos. 

Americam tucceMful in a •kirmiah with Britiah under Major Ro«. 

Died, in Maine, aged 56, Henry Knox, a Revolutionary Officer in the Artillerf of U. 8^ and 

Secretary of War. He waa choked by a email bone of a partridge. 
United Statea Frigate United Statea, Commodore Decatur, captured the Britiih Fiigite Mt* 

cedonian. 

United Statea Frigate Congreai captured and deairoyed Britiah Merebant Ship Roae. 
Northern Army of United Statea under General Wilklnaon, failed in the oulaet of an expedi- 
tion to attack MonueaL The troops embarked at Grenadier lalaod, but were compelled 
to return. 
Died, at Thomastown, Maine, aged 63, Daniel Roae, M. D. and State Senator. 
Steamboat Royal Tar, of Sl Johaa, N. B, burned in Penobaoot Bay, and 32 Uvea hut 
Adjournment of the firat Congreaa of North America. 

Died, at Richmond, Va., aged 83, Richard Pendleton, a diatinguished Slateamei^ and Mem- 
ber of the fifst Congreaa. 
Tariff Convention, oompoaed of upwarda of 500 delegatea from 13 Slalaa, «et at New Toik, 

continuing in aeaaion till November lat, when a memorial to Congreaa wea adopted. 
Died, at Fayetieville, Vermont, General Martin Field, an experimental Philoaepher. 
William Robinson and Marmaduke Stephenaon, executed in New England, for being Quakeia . 
A companion named Mary Dyer, waa reprieved, hot retuming ftom baniahiaMnV wif 
executed on the lat of Jane, 166U. 
Hampton, Va. cannonaded onaucoeasfully by the Britiah. 
Old South Meeting Houae, Boaton, tamed into a atable hog pen by the Britiah. 
The right of navigating the Mjaaiaaippi conceded by Spain to the United Statea. 
Died, at Saliabury, N. C, aged 54, Joaeph Pearaon, M. C. from N. C. 
Cuba discovered by Columbus. 
Battle of White Plains, N. Y. between Americans and British. No advanlmt gained on 

either side. 
Definite Treaty with Spain relative to Nootka Sound, 

Died, at Shrewnbury, Mass., aged 73, Artemus Ward, the aenior Bl^jor Genenl in the Revo- 
lutionary Army. 
Died, aged 74. Mia. Abigail Adams, the relict of John AdaoH, the second President of dm 

United States. 
Deslructive Fire at Newark, N. J. Loss $350,000. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, aged 66, beheaded in the Old Palace Yard, London. 
Earthquake in New England. 
British Schooner of War Pigot captured by American Privateer M^jor TaIbot» of Rhode 
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British Man of War Banterer wrecked near Point Mille Vache in the St Lawrence. Crew 

saved. 
United States Steam Frigate Fulton launched at New York. 
Died, aged 66, Charles Finckney, Governor of S- C, and distinguished Statetnaa. 
Congress of United States iMsned a Manifesto threatening retaliation upon the Britjrii for 

their unnecessaiy cruelties during war. 
Colonel John Butler killed, and his iodiana defeated by the Oneidas. 
The New Netherlands, (New York. Delaware, and Jeney.) finally transferred to the Engliah, 

after a military occupation of 15 months by the Dutch. 
Connecticut surrendered its liberties to the domination of Andios, the Governor appointed 

by King James. 
Died, in Mass, Dr. Eliaha Cooke, Senior, Physician and Statesman. 

Bom, in Hartford, Md., William Pace, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
The Town of Whito Plains buned 1^ command of Colonel Austin, of Massachusetts coo- 

trary to Washington's wishes. 
A new form of Government adopted by New Hampshire. 
United States Frigate Philadelphia, while in chase of a strange sail, run on a reef off rocki, 

and aOer a four hour's action, became a prise to the Tripolitans. 
American Army under General Wade Hampton, retreated to the Four Comers, at Chateaa- 

guay, N. Y. 
Died, at Philadelphia, aged 63, Eleuthere Irene Da Pont de Nemoon, a celebrated ganpoir« 

der maker, of Wilmington, Del 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 



TBE GIFT; A Cbubtkas and New Txa&'s PUiimt ros 1899. Edited bf BCm Loilie. Guey and Buu 

Iir our lait number, we proniied to ipetk more folly retpectiof the literary portioD of thk beaatifnl «h 
Bual — which promiM we cheerfully redeem, efter loi atieiiti?e peruael of the subject matter. Thirty-eight 
articiee, in pioae and poetry* filling upwards of three hundred pages, present a ooncentiation of talent sddom 
displayed in one volume, and never more auccessfolly than in the present pobKcation. Some of the praw 
ttdes are of considerable length ; the opening article, The Pritoneft Laa Drmm, by John Inman, is a hisfo- 
fical sketch, exceedingly well written, and pomessmg considerable interest The Old Valentine is a domestie 
incident pleasantly narrated by Mrs. M. Griffith. Unde Ahd and LUOe Edward, an afiectiug scene in a New 
England Cottage, by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. PeS FrtiblU, or the Law of ihe Deer HwO, a SieUih on the 
Ohio, by Moi^gan NsTille, is one of the best descriptioiis of border life and western advemnre ever psaned. 
We regret that its length forbids the possibility of its appeannce in ov pages. Jfrs. JVlcAoIss Mt^e, er, 
trie HoQXy is a most exquisite piece of drollery, and exhibits our friend, Professor Ingrahan, in a new and ao- 
oeptaUe light We pray him to give us more of these humorous sketches— he has nothing to fear from any 
oompeiitor. The Lakee of Lym, by Akoao Lewis, is an Indian tale, very beautifully told. A Chapter Jrom 
Hke Adveniitree of a Lame GsnUsMon, by the avihor of Clinton Bmd'shaw, is a lively, merry pencilling of tn- 
▼el, reflecting considerable credit on the writer. 77he Two Pirates, by Miss Emsm Embury, is a tale of pow- 
erful effects. The relation of the younger pirate, who, innocent of blood, stood amongst the murderers during 
a aoene of dreadful mamacre, and is aflerwards informed against by the chief villain of the pirate's gang, we 
pnaent to oar readers^ as a specimen of the style of this ramarkable story. 

^ In order to give you a correct view of the singular circumstances in which I have been placed, I must 
begin with the history of my mother. When but three years of age she was placed at one of the first board- 
ing-schools in New York by a rough-looking sailor, who stated, that he had been commissioned by her father 
to leave her in the charge of the preceptress, with strict injunctions to give her the best education possible. 
A bag containing five hundred dollars in silver, was lefl as an earnest that all expenses would be duly paid, 
but the sailor refused to give any explanation respecting her family, merely stating her name to be Mary 
O'Neill. Every year a sum of money sufficient to defray all expenditures was sent to the governen, but no 
■MMsage, no letter from her fiither ever accompanied it, and she remained at school until she had attained her 
eighteenth year, without having known any other oonnexiOnfl than her teachers and schoolmates. At length, 
the same sailor who had placed her at school, came to take her to her iather. She could not disguise the 
leluctance with which she left the fKends of her yonth, to seek a relative of whom she retained no reooUeo- 
tkm, end whose name even she had never heard. Judge then of her horror when, after they had set out upoa 
their journey, her companion informed her that in him she beheld her father. It was even so : a coarse Irish 
sailor, of vulgar speech and worse than vulgar habits, was the parent of the beautifol* the refined, the highly- 
edacated girt Who her mother was she never learned ; a ibeling of tenderness, such as no other ofctiect had 
ever awakened, induced her father to secure to her the benefits of education, and, once provided for, be al* 
lowed her to remain in the enjoyment of theae advantages^ until it suited his oonscienoe to demand her return. 

" Had this been all, she might have learned to bear wHh patience the brutality ef a parent, but when he 
took her to his home — a miserable tavern in Havanna, the common resort of smugglers and sailoit of tibe 
lowest orderr— her situation became intolerable. She learned too soon her fctfaer^ motive in bringing her to 
inch a home. Among the roflSans who frequented the hoose, was one whose horriUe oonntenance she well 
leaaembered to have seen two yean before, when he came as the messenger from her fiither, todeposito hi 
her hands the useal bag of silver. Brutal in manners and disgusting in person, he was now rendered doubly 
hateful to her by the coarse attentions which he constantly paid her. What then were her feelings, when 
she accidentally overheard a conversation between him arKi her father, from which she leaned that the ad- 
Biratton with which she had inspired him when at school had prompted her iather to recall her, and that she 
was actually about to be sold to the wretch in payment of a large debt which her father had not the means 
of discharging ! In vain she wept and impfored his compassion ; the love of gold was stronger than parental 
afliection. A priest in the pay of the gang of villains performed the ceremony, and the unhappy girl awoke 
from a deep swoon to find herself the wife of a smuggler and pirate. Dearly did her iather pay for his cru- 
elty. A very few months after this ill-omened marriage, he was stabbed by his son-in-law in a fit of passion, 
•nd his wretched daughter was immediately hurried on board a vessel, which seemed only waiting the or- 
deie of her husband. The scenes of horror which she witoesaed there she never could describe .*— the very 
recollection seemed to agoni^ her. It, was there, sir^^amid those sights of terrer— on board a ship whose 
hoU was stored with the wealth of murdered men— whose deck was stained with the life-blood of innocent 
victims— it was there that I was bom. Yon start— is it so very strange that a pirate^hip should be the birth- 
plaeeofa pirate? 

"for two years after my birth my mother was kept a dose prisoner in this floating hell. The wrsldii 
Imew her aveiakm for him, and he feaied to trast her an inatont from his Bight There was one hnoHntel^ 
ii« still left within his bosom, and that WW parsBtal albction. HishyTeforiM wasadeeprialiaM] 
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and my poor mother was aa much terrified by the almost ferociooi eamesinen of his afbction for ua, aa by 
his ruthletmeM to others. My health at length appeared to suffer from confinement in a dose and crowded 
vessel, and he was compelled to allow my mother to take lodgings on shore for a short period. Not daring 
to remain with her, he left us in the charge of one of his most trusty officers. Bat my mother had deter^ 
mined to escape, and to a determined mind all things are practicable. When he Den ventured to approach 
the coast, his wife and son had fled fiom him for ever. 

■* All these circumstances I have frequently heard my mother relate, hut she carefully oonoealed fiom me 
the name of my fiither. Even to this day 1 am as ignorant of his name as of his person.*' 

An exciting detail of adventure fellows— the younger pirate is doomed to death on the evidence of the 
senior ruffian, who is afterwards discovered to be his father. Cousin WiUiam, by Mrs. H. B. 8towe would 
do credit to our favorite Mary Howitt or the much and deservedly praised Mia Mitford. We do not like 
the AutoUngraphy of an Unlucky Wit ; there is no evidence of possession of that mental scintillation in the 
common place sarcasms and practical jokes of the oomplainant. The idea is also wretchedly stale. BiUy 
the Bowl is one of the best of Irish narratives ; the author's name is not stated, but it will match with the 
best productions of Lover, Croker, Banim, or Mrs. Hall— a collection of worthies equally famous in this 
clam of literature. JZemtnuosnces of the Sea, by Robert Walsh, Junior, is, perhaps, the best written prose 
article in the book. How true to life are the following ** bits." 

One who is not sick at sea, and whose heart is as difficult to be moved as his stomach, must enjoy no little 
amusement the first day of a voyage, when the uninitiated begin to discover what effects are produced by 
the motion of the vessel Seated at table, how he must laugh in his sleeve, at witnessing the desperate ef- 
forts of the nauseated wretches to combat their sensations, esch one determined not to encounter the jokes of 
the rest, by being the first to acknowledge the victory of the waves over his inward man. With what strenu- 
ous resolve does that sour-looking gentleman, into whose countenance all the vinegar of the castoia seema to 
have been infused, thrust a bit of beefsteak down his throat, aAer gazing at it for a while, as if he would 
nther be at another sort of slake than that! How many times does that afflicted dame, whose face doth 
cream and mantle like a standing-pool at every plunge of the ship, lift a spoonful of somewhat greasy soup 
to her mouth, the odour of which, as it salutes her olfactories, causes it to return to the bowl far more ra- 
pidly than it was taken up ! How each one casts an occasional sly, penetrating glance around to see whe- 
ther there is not some fellow-sufferer so far gone as to be on the very point of giving up! At length one 
pusillanimous individual sneaks quietly away, deeming discretion the better port of valor, and seeks con- 
solation in his berth ; incontinently another jumps from his seat, rushes up the cabin-stairs, and is leaning over 
the bulwarks almost before his companions are aware of his departure, and then in quick succession the re- 
' sidue decamp, leaving the board to solitude and him — him, the monster, the only one not discomposed, who 
had been revelling the while in the miseries of his neighbors and friends. 



On my last return, I had an excellent opportunity of witneming fear in some of its moat extravagant shapes^ 
The great majority of the passengers were a troupe of Italian opera^singers, who were going to try their ibr^ 
tunes in the land of liberty, but alas! not of song, as the poor devils found out to their cost None of them 
had ever previously been out of sight of terra firma, and most of them swore, after they had been a few daya 
at sea, that they never would be such fools again as to trust their valuable carcasses to the tender mercies of 
old Ocean, not even to get back lo la bella Italia. 

"Corpo di Baeoo!" ejaculated one of them, in the intervals of his first sickness, *'a pretty considerable" 
squall making music the while; ** Corpo di Baooo! che bestia sono dt lasciare la mia caim patria per qaesto 
diavolo di bastimento; vivro sempre fra le solve ed i salvaggi pria di revenire per mare." 

They were all abominably tortured by the motion of the vessel, and when the winds would get up a grand 
creeoendo movement for their edification, and the waves would make a magnificent eadema, they were as 
much horrified as if they had not had a jot of music in their souls. Such a suUiroe chorus as they would 
then chant forth, of exclamations, vituperations, and all other atums of the sort ! But fortunately, though we 
were favored with a quantum of storm during the passage, we had also a goodly portion of fair weather, in 
which the ariisti were excellent company. Concerts were abundant and admirable, aad every calm after^ 
noon we turned the deck into a ballroom, and danced most energetically to the sounds of a fint-rate orches' 
tra. There was one instrument, an iphyclide, which emits a tremendous roar, that became quite an object of 
superstitious dread among the sailors. They vowed that regularly the day after a hop or a concert in which 
its blasts were sent forth, there was a gale, and they naturally inferred that this was the effect of the way in 
which it *' raised the wind." If it could only have performed that feat upon land, in the same remarkable 
manner, its owner would doubtless have been very much obliged to it. 

Mrs, Chaloner*8 Visit and Flushing Oaks are the remaining prose articles. The former is from the pen of 
the editor, Miss Leslie, and exhibits in ludicrous colors, one of those feminine foibles which are better dealt 
with in ridicule than anger. There is a life-like reality in Miss LesUe's sketches which at once attracts 
attention and endears them to the remembrance of the reader. Flushing Oaks, by Milo Mahan, is a 
well-written account of a smuggling adventure in Long Island. 

The poetry in the present volume of the Gift is much above the usual run of annual prelUnesses and al- 
bum jingle. We are proud to see that our popular contribnton. Miss Waterman, N. C. Brooks, and Charles 
West Thomson appear to considerable advantage. The " Morning among Ike Alm^ by the latter writer, de- 
■erves quotation. 
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MORNING AMONG THE ALPS. 

BY CHAU.K8 WEST THOMPSON. 

Ii thii an hour for worldly car«*i intrution, 
When moming wakef in beauty all around 7 

It this a time for busy toil's confusion. 

When nature sleeps almost without a sound 7 
How the glad sunrise breaks along the ground! 

The regal advent of a mountain day! 

From crag to crag the royal ooniters bound. 

On peak and cliff the golden harpstrings play — 

Tell me, is this an hour for passion's sway. 
Thou, who along the hills* high top hast trod 7 

Let none but pure thoughts through thy bosom stray, 
Wanderer of lonely wilds, lift up thy heart toGod. — 

b this a season for unquiet dreams. 

When glorious summer glows through all the sky 7 

When e\ety mountain pass and ravine seems 
Clothed in a verdure of the deepest die 7 
Hiick round your way the gorgeous wild flowers lie, 



Rich in their robes of beauty — and the t>ees 
Wave all their brightest foliage, when the sky 

Sends through its viewless paths the mountain breoEe. 

When nature thus her brow from sorrow frees, 
Is it a time to fret o'er life's dark ways 7 

O no ! the birds sing thankful harmonies — 

Lone rover of the wild, now tune thy soul to praise. 

Is this a place to speak of human pride, 

Where the proud Alps around in glory stand 7 
Seem these high peaks to earthly things allied. 

Which eagles' wings, and they alone, have fami'dt 

Theirs are the forms that soar supremely grand, 
Wrapp'd in the snowy robes of lingering years — 

Like monuments of glory midst the land, 
fToo great for wonder, too sublime for tears !— 
Is this a place for human hopes and fears 

Their boasting words, their lofty thoughts to hrinf 
No— humbly in the temple nature rears, 

Roamer of nature's scenes, how down to nature'e 
King I- 

PhiUdelphia. 



The CJapuckirCs Death, by Park Benjamin, appeared some time since in various of the minor periodicals f 
an unfair proceeding towards the proprietors of the Gift, for whom it was originally writtenr*-but persons 
trading opon small capitals, either of wit or wealth, are compelled to make the most of their means. Mrs* 
Sigourney has a touching poem called The Regveet of the Dying ChUd, and Mrs. Caroline Gilman, of Charlee- 
ton, shines forth with a thrice-told brilliancy. The ladies, indeed, claim the largest portion of the writings, 
both in poetry and prose; Miss A. D. Woodbrtdge, of Stockbridge, presents formidable pretensions to the good 
opinions of all literary lieges— her account of ** The New York Fire" is a most excellent production. Mn. 
Hale's ** Rote at the Birth-Place of WaahingUm" is worthy of her name, and Mrs. M. A. Browne, of Liverpool 
England, aflbrds some Sea-Side Mutinge of pleasant morality. Mrs. H. F. Gould, of Newburyport, contri* 
butee 7^ Mariner* tt Orphan, and The Flower upon the Oreen HiU Su2e— a pair of delightful morceaux. 

We are aware that our notice of The Gift is lirtle more than a commendatory catalogue of the contents — 
we cannot help it; we are willing to find fault, if we can discover it, but the editor, the artists, the printers, 
and the publishers have so eflectually achieved a triumph, that we have no particle of failure to record. A 
more agreeable volume, either pictorial or literary, we have never had occasion to notice ; and we are satis- 
fied that our friends, on acquaintance with the subject of our remarks, will acknowledge the correctness of 
our landatories, excessive though they be. 

We conclude our somewhat lengthy notice, with the iflsertion, from The Gift, of the following excellent 
peem, the production of N. C. Brooks, Esq. of Baltimore, who is about to preside over the destinies of a new 
Magazine, to be issued fiY>m the monumental city. We respect the talents of Mr. Brooks, and cordially wet- 
come his junction with the editorial corps. 



SHELLEY'S OBSEQUIES. 

BT N. C. BROOKS. 

Beneath the axle ef departing day. 
The weary waters, on th' horixon's verge, 

Blush'd like the cheek of children tired in play ; 
As bore the surge 

The wasted poet's form with slow and mournful 
dirge. 

On Via Reggio's surf beaten strand, 
The late-relenting sea, with hollow moan. 

Gave back the storm-ioss'd body to the land ; 
As if in tone 
Of sorrow it bewail'd the deed itself had done. 

There, laid upon his bier ef shells — around 
The moon and stars their lonely vigib kept. 

While in their pall like shades the mountains bound. 
And night be wept 
The bard of nature, as in death's cold arms he slept. 

The tuneful mom arose with locks of light — 
The ear that drank her music's call was chill : 

The eye that shone was seal'd in endless night ; 
And cold and still 

The poises stood that 'neath her gaze were wont 
to thrill. 



With trnnks e'en like the sleeper's honors sered, 
And prows of galleys like his bosom riven, 

The melancholy pile of death was rear'd 
Aloft to heaven ; 
And on its pilhir'd height the corse to torches given. 

From his meridian throne the eye of day 
Beheld the kindlings of the funeral fire. 

Where, like a war-worn Roman chieftain, lay. 
Upon his pyre. 
The poet of the broken heart and lyre. 

On scented wings the sorrowing breezes came. 
And fann'd the blaze, until the smoke that rush'd 

In dusky volumes upward, lit with flame. 
All redly blush'd. 
Like melancholy's sombre cheek by weeping flush'd. 

And brother- bards* upon that lonely shore, 

Were standing by, and wept, as brightly bum'd 

The pyre^ till all the form they loved before, 
To ashes turn'd. 

With incense, wine and tears, was sprinkled and 
inurn'd. 

Baltimore, Md. / r\r\n\i> 

Digitized by VjOO V IC 
♦ Byron and Leigh Hunt. ^ 
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JORROCK'S JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES; o«. THE HUNTING. SHOOTING, RAClNa DRIVING. 
SAILING. EATING, ECCENTRIC, AND EXTRAVAGANT EXPLOITS OF THAT RENOWNED 
SPORriNG CITIZEN. MR JOHN JORROCK8, OF ST. BOTOLPH'S LANE AND GREAT CORAM 
SrREET. Tm voUima. Carey sod Hart 

Notwithstanding the ad captandtan title of the above work, it is a miserable and vulf ar attempt at delinea- 
tion of wit and character, wherein the aathor exhibits a lamentable deficiency of common sense, and ineoa- 
tinendy ** writes himself down an ass." A more pitiable specimen of inanity and twaddle hM never been 
oflered to an iasalted poblic. Siale jokes of nnboonded publicity are ioomporatcd la the saying^ and doinfs 
of the beast Jorrooks, with the coolest pretensions to originality-^violent preparations for fan end in feoleiy ; 
adventaree, promising something like sport, begin lamely and end most tediously; the characteis are nonenti- 
ties, and the sitoations improbabilities. We are angry at the loss of time deyoted to the necessary peraaal oF 
such nnmitigated stuff 



THE TELLOW.PLVSH CORRESPONDENCE. One vdmne. Caray and Hart 

Lengthy quotations from these excellent papers have been so extensively made and so widely eircnlited, 
that a description of their peculiarities, or an expression of their merits, is little better than an act of supere- 
iQIfaiion. For our own poor part, we profess to have laughed " till our lungs did crow like chanticleer," and 
the beads of delight rolled down oar distended cheeks—" for joy hath tean as well as grie£" We know not 
the author's name, but we will wager our next year's subscription list that he is a man of mark and fiune. 
No fledgling of Parnassus couM have scribbled so excellent a book. Hood, who has hidierto stood alone in 
the quaint vileaesses of cacography, must yield his place to *' Chawles," whose mis-prision of mis-spelling is 
gnpereminently original, natural, aud witty. But the writer, whoever be may be, is a keen noticer of lifo'a 
vagaries ; the adventures of ihe aristocratic gambler and his swindling parent are exquisitely conceived, and 
detailed with a force of execution that stands apparent through [the strange kx>ks of the old familiar fiM^es of 
the every-day language of every day life. 

We regret to find that the narrator of the above eventful scenes has purchased a dictionary and a spelling 
book, and has devoted himself to the study of the English language, wherein, at last, he " nose is dfish-in-aea." 
We shall be proud to welcome Yellow-plush in any shape, but we could aflbrd to langh at another volnni«of 
Chawles's delineations, prior to his intimacy with Lindley Murray. 



HEALTH AND BEAUTY. An Explanation tf (he I/iws of Growth and Exercue ; through which a pleasing 
ConiouTf Symmetry of Form^ and Qraafid Carriage of the Body are acquired, and the Common VeformiAee 
of the Spine and Cheat prevented. By John Bell, M. D-. Lecturer on the Institutes of Medicine and Medi- 
al Jurisprudence, etc oto. One volume. Carey and Hart 

The title of this valuable little tome describes its nature in full, and we can assore our readers that ila ee- 
lebrated author has done justice to the title. The contents are universally interesting; every person ought to 
peruse the book, and fl«quently revert 1o its pages; useful information as to the tendency of our every-day 
porsuits, the nature of our food, the quantity and quality of exercise required, with hundreds of other attrac- 
tive topics, are fully discussed, with a plainness of language and earnestness of manner that stamps convic- 
tion on the mind. The learned doctor is forcibly eloquent upon the evils of the vile practice of tight lacing, 
and<exposes its attendant enormities in a painful but requisite degree. Will mothers never learn to value a 
daughter's health in preference to the fashionable waist, with its train of horrors enumerated in a frightful 
list of spinal distortions, glandular tumors, leanness, difficult respiration, feeble digestion, consequent dyspepsia, 
discoloration of the skin, diseased liver, tuberculated lungs, hectic cough, and finally, consumption. 

There are several curious facts stated in this work, worthy of remark. We have never believed it possi- 
ble to reduce the human frame with such celerity as instanced in the annexed table^ without positive ii^ary 
to the oonstitntion. Hotse jockeys will frequently watte half a dozen, or even a dozen pounds, for the pur- 
pose of reducing themselves to the weight fixed for certain races, but here we find recorded a diminution of 
flesh that is almost incredible. 

If a person sofifer from obesity, either by its impeding the requisite pleasurable freedom of movements or 
its unseemly appearance, the cure is to be sought for by a perseverance in the following course : 1. The use 
of food in moderate quantities, at long intervais, and with a restriction in the amount of fluid as well as of 
■olid ; 3. Full exescise, to the extent of producing fatigue ; 3. Engrossing mental occupation, so that the brain 
■hall also be sosnewhat fatigued by its peculiar exercises as were the muscles of the trunk and limbs by 
thein; 4 Sleep, short of its costomary period, which implies of course very early rising. An active thinker 
and a short sleeper, a bng walker and a spare foeder will seUom be borthened with flesh, or lequiie otMa- 
passkm for obesity. 

That eorpnlenoy, to even an unwieldy extent, may be btongfat down within cemfortable limits we have 
anny weU nttMled pnxrfk. Ar. Ch^M^ who weighed thirty-two stooe, li lbs. to the stone, (448 1IMi^ ndttoad 
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himaelf one third, and enjoyed good health till the age of aeveniy^two. Numeroaa iiwtanceB of the kind are 
meoUooed, where joamals of gradual rednelion were kept. The following is an abstract of one of them, in 
die caae of a penon, who, on the 17ih of June, 1820, weighed%wenty-tbree atone, two pounds. 

June 17ih, 

July 27th. 

September 10th 

October lOih, 

November lOtb, 

December 10th, 

December d5th 
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Id another case, attended by Dr. Gregory of Edinburgh, the patient weighed twenty-three stone, (322 lbs.) 
md by a regular system of diet was brought down to fifteen stone, being a reduction of a hundred and twelve 
ponnde. In this instance brown bread with a certain quantity of bran in it was employed. A baker in Pye 
Comer, (London.) weighed thirty-four stone, (476 lbs.) and would frequently eat a small shoulder of mutton, 
baked in his oven, and weighing five pounds : he, however, persisted fot one year to live upon water gruel 
and brown bread, by which he lost two hundred pounds of his bulk. 

Various expedients, in addition to an improved diet, have been resorted to, for the restoration of lean per- 
sons to a better case ; but amongst the most singular which we h^ve on record is that of flagellation. Galen 
says, thai horse dealers having been observed to fatten horses for sale, by flogging them, en analogous method 
might be useful with spare persons who wish to become stouter. He, also, mentions slave dealers who em- 
ployed aamilar means, Suetonius informs us that Musa, the favoriie physician of Augustus, used to fustigate 
him. not only to core him of sciatica, but to keep him plump. Meibomius pretends that nurses whip little 
ehildren to fatten them, that they may appear healthy and chubby to their mothers. No doubt but flagellation 
determines a greater aflluz of blood to the surface, and may thus tend to increase the circulation, and give 
tone to parts which would otherwise be languid. 



THE BIT O'WRmN', AND OTHER TALES, by the O'Hara Family. Two Volumet. Carey and Hart. 

** The 0*Hara Family" is centred in the person of Banira, a deservedly sncoessfnl novelist, a writer of won- 
derflil power. His *' Croohore na Bil Hoge" is one of the most touching things ever penned ; and we have 
read several of the tales in the collection now before us that do not disgrace the fame connected with the 
writer's name. Banira cannot tell an Irish story with the fan and gig of Lover, nor can he depict the strange 
taperstitious feelings of the Irish peasantry with the grace of Crofton Croker-^but on the other hand, he 
Hands nneqoalled in his display of the more serious passions agitating the bosoms of the ill-used kernes who 
people Ireland's bogs and lord-deserted plains. He is not so egotistical as Mrs. Hall, who. by the way has a 
thousand beauties to cover this single fault — but he possesses her power of description, with an added depth 
of feeling and diseriminatioo of character. He never disappointo his reader-^and we cannot desire more. 

The tales in this collection are all good — many of them are of surpassing excellence. Although twentjr^in 
moiber, there are none of them of suflicient brevity to admit of transposition into our pages, Indeed, the ^ 
majority of them have already appeared in various of the English Magazines, and we have so many cutempo- 
laries who are actively engaged in copying the contents of the British periodicals into their columns thai we 
dacline interfering with their established habits. The following qoomtion is well written, and is sekoled 
finm a story which we believe appears for the first time in the pages of the work before us. 

THE CHURCH-YARD WATCH. 

[The story, which is too long for entire quotation, turns upon the brutality of an old sexton, who, employed 
as watchman in a country church<>yard, determines to initiate his step son, a weak-minded lad, into hit 
iNuniess, that he might uninterruptedly enjoy his nightly potations. The boy, who suflfem more than usual 
from the rustic dread of ghosts, appeals pathetically to his mother's feelings, when infjrmed of his step-father's 
determination.] 

" Mother, mother, it would detiroy the little life I have! I could mit bear it for an hour! The dread I 
am in of it was born with me! When I was a child of four yearn, I had dreams t>f ii, and I rememlier them 
10 this day ; they used to come in such crowds round my cradle ! A« I grew up, you saw and you know my 
weakness. I could never sit still in the dark, nor even in the daylight out of doors in lonesome plaoea. 
Now in my youth — a lad — almost a man — I am ashamed to speak of my inward trouble*. Mother yon do 
not know me — [ do not know myself! I walk out sometimes down by the river, end, listening to the noise 
of the watf>r over the roeks, where it- is shallow, and to the rustling of the trees as they nod in the iwiligiit, 
^roices and shrieks come round me — sometimes they break in my ears— and I have turned to see what thing 
it was that spoke, and thought some gray tree at my side had only just changed and become motionless, and 
teened as if, a moment before, it bad been something else, and had a tongue, and said the words that fright 
«iied me!— Oh. it was but yester evening I ran home from the banks of the river, and felt no heart within 
me till I had come in here to the fireside, and seen you moving near me ! 

" You know the lone house all in ruins upon the hill — 1 fear it mother more than my tongue can tell you ! 
I have been taken through it, in my dreams, in terrible company, and here I could descrihe to yon its bleak 
•Ptrtments, one by one— its vaults, pitch dark, and half filled with stones and rubbish, and choked up with 
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-weedi — its winding, creepiBg sUurcaMi, and its flapping windows— I know then all, though my feet nerer 
yet croMed its ihrnhold ! — Never, mother — though I have gone near it, to enter it, and see if what I had 
dreamt of it was true — and I went in the fin(t light of the morning; but when close by the old door-way, the 
rustle of the shrubs and weeds startled me, and 1 thought^but sore that was fancy — that tome one called 
me in by my name— and then I turned and raced down the hill, never looking back fill I came to the mea- 
dow ground where cows and sheep are always grazing, and heard the dogs barking in the town, and Yoicee 
of the children at play !*' 

** Will, my king/' said his mother, soothingly, " this is all mere childishness at your years. God is above 
us and around us; and even if evil and strange things are allowed to be on earth, he will shield us from all 
harm. Arouse up like a roan ! for, indeed, your time of boyhood is passing — nay it has passed with other 
lads not much older; only you have been poorly and weakly from your cradle, Will. Come, go to sleep; 
and before you lie down, pray for better health and strength to-morrow." 

*' To-morrow!" he repeated — ** and did my step-father say any thing of to morrow V* 

His mother answered him evasively, and he resunied. — *' Oh, how 1 fear to morrow ! — oh, mother you have 
loved me, and you do love me— for my weakness, my ilUhealih and my dulifulness — and you loved my father 
—-oh, for bis sake as well as mine, mother, keep ma frum what I am threatened with ! — keep me fiom it, if 
you would keep me alive another day 7" 

He went into his little sleeping-apartment, stricken to the very soul with supernatural feare. 

After spending a miserable night, he stole out of the house next morning, and wandered about the private 
walks adjacent to the town, until he thought his step-father might have arisen and taken his usual walk to 
the Tap. But as the led was about to re-enter the house. Hunks met him at the threshold. Will shrunk 
hack; to his surprise and comfort, however, his fears now seemed ill-founded. The man bid him good-mor- 
row in as cheerful and kind a tone as he could command, shook his hand, tapped him on the head and lefk 
the house. Delighted, though still agitated, Will sought his mother within doors told her his good omens, 
and spent a happy day. At dinner, too, notwithstanding Hunks' presence, the mother and son enjoyed them- 
selves, so amiable had the despot become, at least in appearance. 

When their meal was over, Hunks, as if to attsin the utmost civility, invited Will to go out with him for a 
walk by the river — "and let's have Barker (Will's dog) for company," continued Hunks; '*he may show ua 
sport with a rat, or such like. Will." 

Accordingly, the three strolled out together. Will leading the way by many a well known sedge or tuft of 
btishes, or undermined bank, the resorts of the water rat, and sometimes of the outlaw otter ; and Barker up- 
held his character, by starting, hunting down, and killing one of the first- mentioned animals. As twilight 
came on, they turned their faces towards the tittle town. They entered it. Its little hum of life was now 
hushed; its streets silent, and almost deserted ; its doom and windows barred and bolted, and the sounds of 
the rushing river and the thumping mill were the only ones which filled the air. The clock pealed ten as 
they continued their way. Hunks had grown suddenly silent and reserved. They passed the old Gothic 
church, and now were pasing the gate which led into its burial-ground. Hunks stopped short. His gray, bad 
eye fell on the lad — ** Will," he said, " I be thinking we've walked enough for this time." 

" Enough, indeed, — and thank you for your company — and good night, father," answered Will, trying to 
smile, though he began to tremble. 

** Good night then, my man— and here be your watch-light" — and Hunks drew a dark lantern from hia 
huge pocket. 

*' Nay, I want no light home," said WUl; ** I know the way so well; and 'tis not very dark ; and yon knew 
yon can't do without it on your post" 

'* My post !" Hunks laughed villanonsly — ** your post you mean. Will ; rake it ; I be thinking I shall sleep 
sound to-night without a dead-light — as if ( were a corpse to need it Come along." 

*' You cannot have the heart to ask me !" cried Will, stepping back. 

** Pho, my man'* — Hunks clutched him by the shoulder with one hand, with the other unlocked the gate 
and flung it open — ** In with you ; you'll like it so in a few nights, you'll wish no better post ; the dead chape 
be civil enough ; only treat them well, and let them walk awhile, and they make very good company." He 
dragged Will closer to the gale. 

** Have mercy !" shrieked the wretched lad, trying to kneel, " or kill me first, father, to make me company 
for them, if that will please you." 

"Get in!" roared the savage — "get in.'— ay, hollo out and twist about, so, and I'll pitch your shivering 
carcass halfway acroea the church-yard i"— he forced him in from the gate — "stop a bit, now — there be your 
lantern" — he set it down on a tomb stone — ^* so> good night — yonder's your boi — just another word, don't 
you be caught strolling too near the murderer's corner, over there, or yoi]^ may trip and fall among the things 
that turn and twine on the ground, like roots of trees, to guard him." 

With a new and piercing shriek. Will clung close to his fell tormentor. Hunks, partially carrying into 
eflect a threat he had uttered, tore the lad's hands away, tossed him to some distance, strode out at the gate, 
ocked it, and Will was alone with horror. 

At first an anguish of fear kept him stupified and stationary. He had fallen on a freshly-piled grave, to 
which mechanically his fingers clung and his face joined, in avoidance of the scene around. But he bood 
recollected what clay it was he clung to, and at the thought, he started up, and, hushed, aa the sleepen 
around him, made some observations. High walls quite surrounded the churchyard, as if to part him from 
the habitable world. His lamp was burning upon the tombstone where Hunks had placed it— one dim red 
spot amid the thick darkness. The church clock now tolled eleven. It ceased ; his eara ached in the re- 
sumed silence, and he listened and stared about him for what he feared. Whispera seemed to arise near 
him; he ran for his lamp, snatched it up, and instinctively hurried to the watch-box. Oh, he wished it made 
of aolid rock \ — it was chiefly framed of glass, useless as the common air to his terrors! He shut his eyee, 
and pressed his palms upon them — vain subterfuge! The fevered spirit within him brought before hia 
mind's vision worse things than the chureh-yard could yawn up, were all that superstition has fimcied of il 
Uue. He looked out from his watch-box in refuge from himself 

That evening a halfmoon had risen early, and, at this moment, was sinking in gathering clouds behind 
distant hills. As he vaguely noticed the circumstance, he felt more and more desolate. Simultaneously with 
'the disappearance of the planet, the near clock began again to strike— he knew what hour! Each atroke 
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•mole his Mr u if it would crack the nerve; at the last tound, he shrieked out delirioua! 'He had a paiue 
from agony, then a straggle for departing reason, and then he was at rest. 

At day-break hit step-father found him asleep. He led him home. Will sat down to break&st, smiling, 
but did not speak a word. Often, daring the day, his now brilliant eye turned lo the west; but why, hie 
mother could not tell; until, as the OTening made up her couch of clouds there, drawing around her the twi- 
light for drapery, he iefi the house with an unusually vigorous step, and stood at the gate of the churchyard. 
Again he took up his post. Again the hour of twelve pealed from the old church, but now he did not fear^ 
it. When it had fully sounded, he clapped his hands, laughed and shouted. 

The imaginary whispers he had heard the previous night — small, cautious, whispen — came round hint 
again ; first, from a distance, then, nearer and nearer. At last he shaped them into words — '< Let us walk,*' 
they said — ** though he watches us, he fears us." He ! — 'twas ttrange to hear the dim dead speak to a living 
roan, of himself! the maniac laughed again at the fancy, and replied to them : — 

** Ay, come ! appear! I give leave for it. Ye are about in crowds, I know, not yet daring to take up your 
old bcNJies till I please ; but up with them ! — Graves, split on, and yield me my sabjects ? for am I not king of 
the church-yard ? Obey me! ay, now your mouths gape — and what a yawning! — are ye musical, too? — a 
jubilee of groans! out with it, in the name of Death !— blast it about like giants carousing ! 

** Well blown!"— and now a thousand heads popped up at once^their eyes fixed on mine, as if to ask my 
farther leave for a resurrection ; and they know I am good*humoured now, and grow upward, accordingly, 
like a grove of bare trees that have no sap in them. And now they move ; passing along in rows, like trees, 
too, that glide by one on a bank, while one sails merrily down the river — and all is stark staring still ; and 
others stand bolt upright against their own headstones to contemplate. 1 wonder what they think of! Move! 
move! young, old, boys, men, )iale girls, and palsied grandmothers— my church-ysrd can never hold 'em f 
And yet how they pass each other from corner to corner! I think they make way through one anodier's 
bodies, as they do in the grave. They'll dance anon. Minuets, at least. Why they begin already !— and 
what partners! — a tall, genteel young officer takes out our village witch-of the- wield— she that died at Christ- 
mas — and our last rector smirks to a girl of fifteen — ha, ha ! yon tattered little fellow is a radical, making a 
leg to the old duchess! — music! music! — Go, some of you that look on there, and toll the dead bell ! Well 
done! they tie the murderer to the bell- rope by the neck, (although he was hanged before,) and the bell 
swings out merrily! but what face is hereT* 

It was the vision of a child's face, which he believed he caught staring at him through the glass of his 
watch-box — the face of an only brother who had died young. The wretch's laughter changed into tears and 
low wailings. By the time that his mother came to seek him, just at day-break, he was, however, again 
laughing; but in such a state as to frighten mirth from her heart and lips till the day she died. As has been 
said, symptoms of positive insanity did not long continue to appear in his words or actions ; yet, when he re- 
covered, there wns still a change in him — ^a dark and disagreeable change, under the inveterate confirmatioa 
of which, the curious student of human nature may, at this moment, observe him in his native village. 



NAPOLEON AND HIS TIMES; by CAULINCOURT, DUKE OF VICENZA. Two Vdumu. Carey 

and Hart. 

These reminiscences form the very best book about Napoleon, of the one hundred and one that have been 
published. Caulinoourt's chit-chat is lively, racy, and characteristic. Every page teems with anecdote and 
interest ; and the admirers of the Corsican conqueror may glean fresh traits of temper and development of his 
manners and habits in every chapter. Some interested persons, in Europe, spread reports of the want of au- 
thenticity in the details furnished by the writer, who is supposed to record her conversations with the duke 
of Vicenza; these allegations have never been supported by personal contradiction or approved falsification; 
we have, therefore, as much right to suppose them matter of fiict as any other specimen of book making upon 
the value of Napoleon's name. They only pretend to be the remembrance of various conversations with an 
old comrade of the Emperor's, wherein he gives his recollections of matters and people as they revert to his 
memory. The thing is remarkably well done, and appears as true as any of the other affairs of the same 
description. 

We append a few extracted items, which afford an honest specimen of the value of the work. 

** Our rencontre with this maniac." said the Duke de Vicenza, >' reminds me of a circumstance which oc- 
curred at our entrance into Pyrna in 1813- On that occasion we were obliged to remove the patients from 
the lunatic hospital to make room for our wounded troops. Indispensable as this measure was, yet the Em- 
peror reluctantly saw it adopted. He sent to inquire bow (he unfortunate lunatics had been disposed of. 
The town was completely filled with our troops, and they were temporarily lodged in one of the churches. 
Among the lunatics, there was a woman who fancied herself the mother of God. On entering the church, she 
installed herself in the chapel of the Virgin, and did the honors as a lady would in her own drawing-room. 
* How happy I am,* said she, ' at finding myself removed lo the house of my son. Offer my thanks to Bona- 
parte, sir,' said she, addressing herself to a French officer. ' Tell him be will be welcome here. My son and 
I expect a visit from him.' 

*' Another patient, a very beautiful young lady, connected with a family of rank, had fallen in love with 
Napoleon, during the wars of 1807. She would not answer to any other name than Napoleonida. During hec 
removal from the hospital to the church, the sight of the French uniform appeared to make a forcible impression 
on her, and she expressed an earnest wish to see her Napoleon. With her long fair hair dishevelled, her eyes 
suffused with tears, and her hands joined, she ran about imploring every one she met to conduct her to Napoleon. 
She repeated this request with indefatigable perseverance to every ofiUcer who visited the church in which 
the lunatics were lodged. Turenne, the Emperor's equerry, related the story of the unfortunate young lady 
to bis Majesty, and asked. whether he would be pleased to see her. 'By no means, Turenne,' replied the 
Emperor, smiling. ' I have lunatics enough in France, without troubling my head about those of Bohemia.' 
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*' I accompanied the Emperor ([ think in 1807} on a yiait to the Mbumh Rayaie at CharaDton. Ho in- 
spected the esublishment in its most minute details, made ioqairiee into all the remedies that had been tiied* 
and all the cases which presented a probable chance of recovery. He was much interested by thia Tiait, and 
when be left the Maisoa Royale he gave particular orders that * the poor lunatics should be treated kindly.' 

*'0n his return from Charenion, the Emperor seemed thoughtful. * This visit,' said he to me, ' has madis 
me melancholy. Insanity is a frightful degradaiion of human naiure. , I shall never go mad, that is oertaia. 
My head is of iron (this is an expression which he often employed.) Despair, indeed, ia another thing! I 
have fixed ideas upon that subject. Some time or other, Caulincourt, it is possible you |ttay hear that I hava 
deprived myself of Jiie, but never that I have lost my i 
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Ffogere, a French actor, gives himself wondrous airs at the court of Alexander, emperor of all the Ruaaiaf - 

" There was a company of French actors at St. Petersburg ; Mesdemoiselles Georges and Bouigoin, and 
Doport, of the Opera, were among there, and excited great admiration. The comedian, Frogareik a pupil of 
Dugazon, was a young man, of agreeable manners, and possessed considerable talent He had a good alook 
of that ready wit which is estimated highly in all countries. Frogere amused the Emperor, who treated him 
with wonderful condescension. This encouraged him to draw largely on his Majesty's favor. Frogere waa 
freely admitted into the highest society. There was no fkte at the palace, at the Embassy, or at the rasidenoea 
of the nobility, to which Frogere was not invited. In short, he was quite the rage. 

** One evening, at a party given by the Emperor, Frogere stepped up to the Emperor, and, drawing from 
bis pocket an enormous snuffbox filled with ducats, he presented it to his Majesty, saying, 'Sire, will yon 
take a pinch V 

** * What is the meaning of this joke?* inquired Alexander, with a good*humored smile. 

*' ' It means, sire, that if your Majesty would take a pinch I shall feel much honored. M- Demidofl*, who 
sent me this snuffbox today, informs me, that if your Majesty would be pleased to confer upon him the dig- 
nity ef Knight Commander of Malta, which you promised him, he would often send me a supply of this enufll* 

"'Well, well, my dear Frogere, I will take care that you shall often have a pinch of Demidoff'a anuff.' 
Soon after this, the wished-for cross was seen on M. DemidoflT's breast. 

**The Emperor Alexander was one day conversing with Frogere on the dramatic art, and the pleasure of an 
aetor's life. In the course of the conversation. Frogere observed^* You have no need to envy any one, aire. 
The truth is, that if I wore not the actor Frogere, I should wish to be the Emperor of Rassia.' 

'* The first presentation of Frogere to the Grand Duke Constantino took place one morning at the hour 
when the duke received his fan^liar visiters, whilst he was at his toileUe. His Imperial Highness draw on 
a pair of yellow leather pantaloons, such as were- worn at that time. Having found some fault with them, 
he drew them off again, and desired his valet to bring him another pair. Constantino, though his counte- 
nance was far from handsome, possessed a very fine figure, and he bestowed great attention on his dreas. 
The Grand Duke, wholly intent on the businem of his toilette, had not addressed a word to Frogerre, when 
the latter said — 

" ' Moneeignenr ! I am not your dupe V 

"The Grand Duke turned round sharply, and, advancing towards Frogere, with an angry look, said— 
* What do you mean by that ?' 

" ' I mean, your Highness, that T am not your dope. You wish to show me that you have a handsome leg, 
aad that you have two pairs of pantaloons at your service.' 

*' Every one present burst into a fit of laughter, and from that time Frogere beoame a favorite with the 
Grand Duke. 

*' In France," added the Duke de Vicenza. " we have no taste for extravagances of this sort. Napoleon 
weoM have thrown Frogere out of the window.'* 

Tbe devotedness of the French soldiers to their warrior king, it evidenced in the £>I lowing aneedotee.-— 

** I ooald relate many traits of those brave old guards, who were treated with so much indignity after the 
fall of Napoleon. I. who had the opportunity of being a cbse observer of the gallant conduct ef this oorp% 
must ever be its panegyrist. The humble uniform of every private soldier enveloped a hero, who, though 
rude in aspect, was endowed with chivalrous loyalty and courage. The glory of the Roman phalanxes ia 
eclipsed by that of the Imperial Guard. History wilt inscribe that glory in letters of gold when she records 
the events of Fontainebleau and Waterloo. It is one of the most extraordinary traditions of the empire. 

** ft was curious, to observe the attachment, confidence, and fiimiliarity, which existed between the humblest 
of the soldiera and the most absolute sovereign that ever existed. There was not one of Napoleon's intimate 
friends, however high in rank, who would have ventured to indulge in the sort of camaraderie which was 
kept up between the Emperor and his old mouaiaehes. And these same men would not have ventured to 
speak to one of their lieutenants in the familiar tone in which they addressed tbe redoubted chief of the army. 
They regarded Napoleon as a being different from all others, and combining within himself the attribntea 
of sovereign, country, and family. He inspired them with a language which they addressed only to him, and 
words which they uttered only in his presence. Nothing used to amuse Napoleon so much as this &miliarity 
of the soldiery, and he al<vay8 replied to them with truly paternal kindness. 

** About the middle of the day the rain began to descend with redoubled violence. The Emperor, who 
had been on horseback since daybreak, was literally soaked to the skin, and an appearance of extreme lasu- 
tnde was observable in all his movements. 

** On the left, in the direction of the Gross Garten, a battalion of grenadiera of the old guard grouped round 
a battery, had sustained, since the commencement of the action, the violent assaults of the cavalry of Bening- 
■en. The conservation of that battery was exceedingly important. At one moment the enemy's firing ap- 
peered to relax, and the Bmperor observing this circumstance, spurred his horiie, and galloped, amidst the heat 
of the engagement, between the enemy's cavalry and our artillery. The ground was thickly strewed with 
the bodies of the slain. « This poiition costs us dear,' said he, petulantly ; then a moment aflerwards, he added 
with a look of satisfaction, * I knew that my guard would not surrender it to the Russians.' 
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" • Let ibem come baek ageio at their peril.' exclaimed, with a menaciog gesture, an old artilleryman, whoee 
head bad just nceived a sabte wound, and was bandaged up with a handkerchief saturated with blood. 
Then turning to the Emperor, he said, • This is not a fit place for you. Go away. You are mere ill than 
any of at ; go and take some rest' 

" ' I will, when we have won the battle,* said the Emperor. 

"'My comrade is right, sire, said a veteran gfenadier. • Your Mtuetry is wet to the skin. Pray go and 
get yoar clothes changed.' The brave feUow ottered these %vordB in the tone of supplication, which a son 
might be expected to employ towards a beloved father. 

" ' I will rest when you can all rest, my lads ; that is to say, when the battle is ended.' 

" 'I know that your Majesty has that battery at heart,' said the grenadier, * bat we will^take care that the 
Rassaans don't get it. Will we not, comrades V Ho was answered ^y a shout of acquiescence. * Now, sire, 
since we answer for the safety of the battery, surely you may go and take a little rest.' 

" * Very well, ny good fellows, very welL I trust to you," and he galloped off, smiling. 

• ♦ • ♦ ♦* « « ♦ ♦• * 

« We went down to the coiirt-yard of the palace. Day was just beginning to dawn. When the Emperor 
saw the squadron on duty drawn up in the court-yard, be could not repress an exclamation of surprise. The 
squadron was composed of some grenadiers of the old gnard, who, on I he preceding day, had served as the 
Smpwor's eieort, and who had returned with us to Dresden, soaked throvigh with rain. I'o see them again 
at five in the morning, in smart uniforms, presenting arms, and looking as trim as if they had been on parade 
at the Tuileries, i^med like the work of magic. 

" * Why, my lads, you must have spent the night in equipping yourselves, instead of taking your rest,' said 
Ae Emperor, in a lone of kind reproach. 

"^ReetWwe have not bad much of that,* nplied one of the men. * But no matter! We have had as mueh 
as your Majesty!' 

<* « I am accustomed to go without rest.' He cast hia eye on a gruff kwking qnarter-maeter, and recogniiiBg 
his countenance, he said— 

** • Tou served in Egypt, I think V 

**'lnm proud to say I dhl. I was at Aboukir ; and I remember it veas hot enough there.' 

" ' Ton have no deeoratiDn, I pefoeive.' 

** * It will cone some time or other,' said the quarter-master, somewhat sullenly. 

" ' It has come,* said the Emperor. ' I give you the cross.' 

" ' The poor fellow was quite overcome by joy and gratitude. He fixed on the Emperor a look which it is 
impossible to describe, and the tears overflowed his eyes. ' I shall lay down my life for your Majesty to-day, 
that ia certain,' saki he. In bis transport he seized the skirt of the Emperor's famous gray great-coat, and 
potting it into his saouth, bit off a fragment, which he placed in his button-hole. 

** ' This will do till I get the red riband, please your Miyesty.' 

" The Emperor was deeply moved by this incident He spurred his horse and galloped oflT, his escort 
Allowing and raising shouts of joy. The King of Saxony, who was a witness of this scene, sent that same 
evening twenty gold Napoleons to the quarter-master, with a message, informing him that the money was ' to 
pnrcfaase a red riband.' 

*• AbMt noon, we were attacked on all points by the whole combined forces of the allies. Our army, 
radneed to less than a hundred thousand men, had now to oppose a force of thrae hundred and fifty thousand, 
concentrated en matte in a semi-circle of from three to four leagues in extent, and with twelve hundred pieeea 
of cannon. Thus the enemy had constantly fresh troops in reserve, to fill up the gaps caused by our artillery. 

- Throughout that fatal day every hour was marhed by a new misfortune — a new loss. The deaths of 
Generals Vials and Roehambeau were successively announced. The fog. the smoke, and the tumult of the 
asMs, aeareely permitted ua to recognise each other. We found it very diflkuit to follow the Emperor. We 
repeatedly lost sight of him. He was continually moving from place to place, braving the greatest dangers, 
anid disdaining life without victory. 

* Hitherto the conflict had been maintained with various chances on both sides An aide-de-camp of Ge- 
neral Regnier arrived. He brought intelligence that the Saxon army and the Wurtemberg cavalry, under 
Genoml Nomann-^tbat is to say, twelve thousand men and forty pieces of artillery, bad gone over to Bema- 
dotte. The latter had ordered the commander of the Saxon artillery to turn his guns and fire on the French. 
For some moments the Emperor sat on his horse as motionless as a statue. He raised his eyes as if appealing 
to the justice of Heaven. ' Infamous !' he exclaimed. The word was repeated by a thousand voices. Im- 
precations and expressions of rage resounded on all sides. Several Saxon officers, who remained faithful to 
ns, broke their swoids, and overcome by shame for the baseness of their countrymen, retired to the rear of the 
army. ' No matter,' said a dragoon of the escort ; * we can do without the cowardly dogs. Your Majesty has 
■till your French army to count npon ! He darted with the rapidity of lightning into the midst of the meUe. 
Shouts of Vive VEmpereur! Mori aux Saxont! were echoed from mouth to mouth. All the escort followed 
the dragoon. The ofBcen alone remained at their post near the Emperor. 

'' A few rainntes afterwards a young officer of hussars, whose name I fbi^^et, rushed headlong into the 
enemy's ranks. In a charge some of the miserable renegades had carried off one of our eaglea. The gallant 
young office^ rescued it, but it was at the cost of bis life. He threw it at the Emperor's feet, and then he 
himself fell, mortally wounded, and bathed in bis blood. The Emporor was deeply moved by this incident: 
' With such men,' said he, * what resources does France possess !* " 



THE WORKS OF L.E.LANDON. 7Vo Volumes. Cany and Hart. 

We bail these volumes with the glad shont of welcome. ** Letty lisy Landen," as Horace Smith* with 
delectable alUteration, oalls the charming I* £. L., ia one of the purest writeia of the age; her novels ai» 
^loiee specimens of compositioo, wit)iout the accustomed drawbacks of vulgar humor or fashionable twaddle. 
8t» hm nevar peimed a line, " which, dying, she would wish to blot," and yet her pictures of life are real 
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and forcible, and finished with a poet's caie. She has been styled the priestess of the DeOa Cruaean schooU 
and her friends have used this negatlTe compliment as a term of praise. Her poetry is, in fact, as smooth as 
the most flowing verse produced by any dandified scribbler of the academy, but there is an earnestness in her 
style that carries her productions beyond the pale of their ornamented preitinesser. Miss Landon is frequently 
as harmonious as Moore, and makes an equally abundant use of metaphor and poetic flowers, we confess — 
but we prefer the lady's powers of expression in mstters of deep feeling and intensity of thought. She 
addresses herself to the passions of the reader, we are willing to grant ; but she never oflends his reason : and 
while the heart su/renders up its citadel to her attacks, the head nods approval, and joins in the league. 

The volumes before us are printed conformably to the other standard works published by the same book- 
sellers, and devoted to the complete productions of the roost distinguished writers of the day. Romance and 
Reality, Francesca Carrara, and Ethell Churchill, three of the best written novels of our time — ^Trails and 
Trials of Early Life, a series of tales, admirably adapted to young people — ^Tbe Book of Beauty, and the whole 
of L. E. L's poetical works are given, with the requisite accuracy and perfection. 

We are afraid that the generality of every-day readers know but little of the uncommon beauty of Miss 
Landon's writings, although her name has been popular for a number of years, and her prodoetions appear in 
the catalogue of every circulating library. Her poems are not sufficiently meretricious in their tone to please 
the vitiated taste of the worldly, nor are they " horribly stuffed with epithets of" cant and conventicleism, to 
insure a currency amongst the chosen. That her novels have been more frequently perused in this country 
than her poems, proceeded, we are willing to allow, from the difficulty of obtaining copies of the moat distin- 
guished of her poetical lucubrations — but now, when a handful of shillings can purchase her entire works, 
we hope to learn a different result. To that portion of our readers unacquainted with the perfection of beauty 
to be found in Miss Landon's works, we especially recommend the purchase of these volumes, and liak the 
reputation of our critical acumen on the certainty of delight to be thereby attained. 

Miss Landon is now no more. She has married a gentleman of political celebrity, and proceeds with her 
Benedict to the Cape of Good Hope. We trust that her good sense will prevent her from following in the 
steps of a large majority of her sex, who, when the prize is secured, cease to practise the accomplishments 
which formed their principal attractiona Women in general, think it unnecessary to please their husbanda by 
the exeVtion of any of their former delights ; but onr poet must remember that the public has dains upon her, 
which cannot readily be expunged. There are not many writers like the author of the Improvvisatrice. 



THE VIOLET— -for 1839. Edited bt Miss Leslie. Carey and Hart 

We have been more pleased in the perusal of this annual for juveniles than by the investigation of half a 
^ozen of the popular works of the day. *' The Violet" is exactly the sort of book to place in the hands of oar 
children who are growing out of the period of bibs and bread and butter, and demand information upon the 
common places of life, and require stronger food than we are in the habit of stuffing into " the mouths of babes 
and sucklings." We say boldly to any jparent. uncle, brother, grand or godfather, and to the fair opposites 
of the gentler sex, if you are about to spend a dollar in the purchase of a toy, for any little miniature specinaen 
of humanity, pause ere you select the wheeled horse, or the painted carriage, or the dandified doll, or the 
noisy drum, or other useless present — and expend your determination in the attainment of a book like ** The 
Violet," which imparts a moral lesson in every pleasant page, and leaves the seeds of instruction in the pro- 
lific soil of early impressions, with a certainty of good fruit. 

Miss Leslie has written the major part of this very useful book, and deserves the united thanks of the 
senior parts of the community for the wholesome amusement afi&rded to the junior classes, whose suflrages 
she is certain to obtain. Other contributors of acknowledged value have given their share to the interest 
of the peges, and the excellence of seven plates ornamenting its pages, demands the patronage of the lover 
of the arts. We are unable to fancy the completion of a work more applicable to its destined purposes than 
« The Violet" for 1839. 



RICHARD HURDIS, the AVENGER OF BLOOD. A Tale of Alabama. Iwt Vdumei. Carey and Hart 

Whilst recording the huge catalogue of cheap London reprints, which the want of an intematioDal copy- 
right law foists upon our cis-Atlantic public, we are proud to welcome an American novelist of undoubted 
worth, and regret that we are unable to give our readers the particulars of his name and station. " Richard 
Hurdis" is a work of the authorship of which the most experienced writer may justly boast ; there are no flou- 
rishes of unnecessary display m the detailment of the plot; no exordiums of dull morality in opposition to the 
general character of the hero or heroine, er otherwise out of- place disquisitions with which the most ■ueceasful 
novelists too frequently overload their pages, as necessary ingredients in the modem art of book-making. The 
{>lot is simple in its outline, but well detailed ,* and with a pleasant fomiliarity that wins the attention of the 
reader, and exhibiu the power of the author in a favorable degree. 

Stewart's «< Adventures of Murrell, the Land Pirate," has undoubtedly furnished the basis of this novel .' 
ihie wondrous doings of the « Mystic Confederacy," are given with much aocuitcy and njrit We commend 
the work to our reader's noUee. Digitized by VjOOg Ic 
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A TRIP TO BOSTON: IN A SERIES OF LETTERS TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNITED STATES 
GAZETTE, (Philadelphia ) By the Aathor of Two Yean and a Half id the Nayy. One Volume, Litde 
and Brown. BoBton. 

Theie adminible '* Letten" attracted the public attention, while in the coune of publication in the United 
States Gaxette; to the worthy editor of which paper the little book before us is mott appropriately dedicated. 
We are not inclined to **gikl rafined gold, or add a perfoae to the violet," by offering one line of commen. 
datioo in behalf of a publication lo deservedly popular as these letters from Boston. The author, E C. Wines, 
£iq., is well known in the literary world by his productions on various popular and useful subjects. Inde- 
pendent of his ** Two Years and a Half in the Navy," a comment on which is superfluous, he is the author 
of " Hints on a Popular System of Education," and a work of more than usual merit, *' How shall I Govern 
my School ?" We trust that he will persevere in giving the public " Home 'IV>urs," on the model of his 
" Trip to Boston." We have never read any thing more agreeably written, and congratulate him on his style 
of description and felicity of temperament which enables him to furnish a pleasant book firom the common- 
place details of an every day trip. 



HANINGTON'S DIORAMAS. 

BV THE AUTHOR OF " TWO YEARS AND A HALF IN THE NAVY." 

Mb. Editor :~I crave a comer in your Magazine wherein to address a word or two to the public ear. 
Daring a recent trip " down east," while at Boston, I was attracted, by the magniloquence of Mr. Hanington's 
advertiwments, to ** Concert Hall," the place of exhibition of his so called ** Grand Moving Dioramas." New 
York is Mr. H.'s head quarters, but he has been drawing crowded houses in Boston for the last two or three 
months. The newspaper press of both cities has teemed with en\ogy on the beauties of his exhibitions. 
Echoing the music which has thos, for months, been chanted in full chorus, I should now proceed to say: — 

My expeetatious, high as they were, wero more than falfilled. Glowing as were the descriptions I had 
seen, they had scarcely given me any idea of the splendor, gorgeousDess,and unrivalled magnificence of these 
saperb representations. In short, my admiration and my pleasure were equal ; and both were full, crammed, 
overflowing. 

The evening's entertainment commenced with a ** View of the General Deluge." It was a bold cencep- 
tioD — and shows the daring of true genius, to attempt to imitate, by machinery, the progress and completion 
•f that fearful catastrophe. But with what mastery has the conception been executed ! No language can do 
jostiee to the awful grandeur and sublimity with which the artist has invested this peerless spectacle. The 
rolling thunder, the rattling tempest, the ceaseless rising of the sullen flood, the gradual disappearing of men 
and women, till the whole earth becomes one dreary waste of waters, and the subsequent appearance of the 
iolmitably beautiful rainbow — all conspire to add to the spectator's pleasure, and to draw forth the loudest 
plaudits. I must confess that this spectacle gave me a better idea of the terrible event, commonly called 
** The Deluge," than I had obtained from the bible, from poetry, or even from the most eloquent sermons. 

The *« Italian Landscape," is so perfect that one can almost obtain a better idea of Italy from it, than from 
an actual visit At all events, fifty cents will here give a sofllciently accurate idea of the scenery, pastoral 
h£t, beautiful skies, and rural amutements of that land of pictures, statues, and song. 

The ** Scene in India" is loaded with eastern magnificence. How splendid, how gorgeous, how enchant- 
ing that view is ! Here you see caraeb, and elephants, and horses most richly caparisoned ; and ofiScers, 
aoldien, and citixens attired in the queerest manner, and walking in solemn procession. Why go to India to 
see oriental life and nature ? I do not hesitate to pronounce it arrant folly to incur the enormous expense aqd 
the thousand hazards of such a voyage, when the trifling sum of four shillings York, paid into the hands of 
Mr. Elarringion, will answer every purpose almost as well. 

The beautiful ** Fairy Grotto" is a perfect bijou, I never knew what gorgeous colon were before, nor 
bow many of them could be brought together. Tis amazing. To see the "iairies," too, (rather stout fel- 
lows, it is true, but no matter) drawn by swans, and the richly pluroaged birds, and the dear little flshes of 
Fairyland whirling about in the globe! Tis too delightful! 

The ** Moonlight Sea View," embracing a storm and a shipwreck, is well reserved to the last. It is a 
master-piece, a sort of Corinthian capital to the whole scenic rapresentatran. How can I praise it better than 
by saying that yon can here get a perfect idea of a tempest upon the ocean, and of the manner in which a 
ahipwreeked vessel sinks beneath the waves, without any of those disagreeable feelings, which a real ship- 
wreck, or even a good painting or poetical description of such an event, would occasion. This is a capital 
advantage, and shows the triumph of the artist's skill, and his mastery in the art of pleasing. 

After these beautiful, splendid, and inimitable Dioramas, which I wish I had the ability to praise as they 
deserve, the evening's entertainment is concluded with the ** Italian Fantoccini, or the Puppet Danoers." Here 
the genius of fiolic reigns supreme. True, ^u admire the mechanism somewhat ; but the ehief pleasure is 
in seeinff the odd capers and hearing the witty talk of the puppets. One of them swaUows his own heed; 
soother dances on that member; a third is frightened from his propriety by an inagiBaiyghost; andsoon and 
eo iiitfk Tbsy are really charmiog fellows. 
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1 ooDsider Uut the grmt morit of this exhibition Ucs in its tendency to promote good mofBli, lo foiter a pun 
taite, and to give some ideas of natuie. 

Such, Mr. £ditor, is the tone I should assame, sach the strain in which I should give utterance to ray feel- 
ingp* if I twam with the current, or mingled in the crowd. But I cannot do it ; and I am about to uner cer- 
tain of the foulest heresies that have iallen upon the public ear for a twelvemonth. It is not pleasant lo op> 
pose one's individual judgment to the general taste. There is an air of assumption about it, from which the 
mind instructively recoils. To this cause, which is deep and pervading, must surely be attributed the alienee 
of criticism with regard to these much vaunted spectacles. It cannot be that all who have seen them caa 
have been pleased with such caricatures of nature. Caricatuie has its domain, and, in one sense, its '* field 
is the world ;" for the follies of mankind, which are scattered broadcast wherever men eiist, are its proper 
subjects. But nature, in those scenes where she awes by her sublimity or enehanis by her beauty, and in 
those operations which, as they are stupendous or gentle, are alternately the source of terror and of pleasure, 
does not rightfully belong to the domain of this laughter-loving goddess These are scenes for the poet and 
the painter, and the eloquent orator, but not for the pencil of the caricaturist. His tooch here untunes the 
harmonies of nature, and disfigures her fairest features. And no lem a barbarism than this does it seem to me 
that Mr. Hanington has perpetrated in these his dioramas. His " General Deluge" struck me as nothing 
short of absolute burlesque, no more to be compared in dignity and effect to the simple majesty of Moses's 
description, than a pebble to the rock of Gibraltar, than a pile of burning shavings to the fires of iEtna, or 
than hii own petty machinery to the terrible catastrophe which it professes to portray. The ** most beautiful 
rainbow," which appears ** afler the thunders awful sound dies in the distance, and the dark do ads clear 
away," is a chrf d'oeuvre of absurdity and deformity, altogether beneath criticism. In short, the eatiie repre- 
sentation seemed to me destitute of every particle of verisimilitude. It shocked the sense of propriety, not to 
my the sentiment of piety ; it did violence to the imagination ; and i t produced, at least in my mind, no emo- 
tion but disgust. 

The Fairy Grotto, *' gotten up at an expense of over five hundred doUais in the mere decoratioas," is indeed 
perfectly beautiful, if beauty consists in bringing as many goigeeus colors together as five hundred dollars 
will buy, and in first painting and then pulling backward and forward certain stiff and brawny figures on 
what are called swans, ander the cqgnomen of '* Fairies " But why stop at five hundred doUam t A thoi» 
and dollan would have made the gewgaw twice as beautiful, and two thousand would have given it foar 
times its present beauties. To be serious — if all our youth were allowed often to contemplate sneh damling 
spectacles as this so called grotto, and taught to lavish their admiration upon them, the last vestagesof a pore 
and simple taste, a taste in harmony with our institutions, aad fitted 'to exalt and purify while it refines our 
nature, would in a few yean be obliterated from the American mind. 

But why multiply vfords ? Wherefore criticise specifically every piece m the exhibitioa t Tim aame gene- 
ral characteristics run through them all. I could not but be struck with the difiereoce, nay, the perleet con* 
tiast, between Mr. Catlin's truly valuable and magnificent ** Indian Gallery," and Mr. Hanington's *• Grand 
Moving Dioramas." In the former, there is real food for the intellect, a true and deep Ibeatain of instnio- 
tion, a field for the play of the higher powen and better sympathise of the soul ; in the latter, there it enqity 
show, there is vapid taste, there is pointlem humor, then are grotesque caperings, thera is, in a word, ^ ruth- 
lem caricaturing of the sublime and the beautiful in the features and operatkms of nature. The aympatfaiea 
of the spectator are not called forth in a single insta nee. Even the shipwreck causes lem emotion than the 
drowning of an insect, terrific as such an event would be in the reality, and much as the mind would be 
touched by a good representation of it in painting, or a graphic descriptkm in language. This, it appean to 
me, is a decisive .test Any serious representation, no matter of what, which Ails to uUy hera, must either 
rest upon a false basis in principle, or be radically de6cient in execution. A failure, on either hypothesis^ 
would be equally fatal to the true and proper excellence of Mr. Hanington's dioramas as imitations of nature, 
but not to his reputation as an ingenious and skilful machinist. This merit no one will deny him. His 
pieces, especially the Fantoccini, display extraordinary ingenuity and mastery over the princi^ee of mela- 
nism; and in this regard, may well excite the admiration not lew than the wonder of every beholder. 

In conclusion, I must offer a twofold protest. Fint, I protest against the charge of setting up my taste as 
infallible. I have given ray opinions freely, with the reasons on which they are founded, as I hope always 
to have the courage to do; but I do not assert that they are infallibly rights and all others wrong. Many per- 
sons feel and think differently from me ; and they are as little liable to error as I am. 

I do not think the lem of them for their difference of opinions. In the second place, I protest against this 
hasty critique being called or considered an attack upon Mr. Hanington. It is too much the practice in this 
country, when a man's opinions are controverted, to ascribe the opposing arguments to personal motivee ; as if 
there could be no dififorenee of opinion not based upon a personal grudge, and no expremion of variant views 
not designed to wound the feelings and hurt the standing of your antagonist I have not the pleasure of a 
personal acquaintance with Mr. H., and do not even know him by sight I know nothing to the coQlraiy, and 
therefore presume him to be a well-principled, worthy man ; but^ do not admire his dioramas, nor believe in 
their great utility ; nay, I think that their tendency is to vitiate the taate, and gives false views of natwe; and 
I hope there is no harm in saying so. Digitized by LjOOglC 
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THE JESTER AND HIS CHILD. 

rRlXLT TRANSLATED FROM THK FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO's ** hJE ROI S^AMUBB. 

BY WILLIAM E. BURTON. 



[Le Roi S*AnMice, an bistorieftl trtgedv, wn prohibited Iw the French government after its fiitt perrormance in Parfa. Va- 
rious reaaoni were assigned for the interdiction, but tlM? author's real offence was in publishing revolutionai^ and anti-monar^ 



I npoD the stage. Victor Hugo printed his trtj 
not allowed to lie again performed. The foUowin|: ule r 
objeetioiiahle parts that occasionally dim the brilliancy c 



trarrdy, with an erplanatorr and eritical prefhee : but the drama 
emoooiet the principal incidents of the tiagedj, and is diveated ol 
of this supposed cher d'oeurre of the romanticist school.] 



oftl» 



CHAFTRR THE FIRST. 

THE CUR^ OF THE BROKEN HEART. 
Tbey are worse fools to purchase moeluft^ so. 



To wait the season, and observe the times, 
1 his prodigal wit in bootless rhy 



.And spend li 



And shape his service all to ray behests 
And make him proud to make me proud that Jests ! 
So portent-like would I oVrsway his state. 
That he should be my fool, and I his fate ! 

Shaktptare, 



Tax hMiry bell of Notre Dame was striking the 
hour of noon, when the iblding doora of the spaeioiia 
pireaeoee chamber in the palace of the lionvre were 
thiowA optfk, and the cottrtiera flocked to bend their 
knees belbre the footatool of Valoia. Franoia the First 
waa im the zenith of his pride and power; the queen 
mother bed gathered round her the loveUeet fioweia 
of &ir France, and belted knights and gallant cheta- 
lieia did homage to their beauty. The profligate sore* 
reign waa the gayeet butterfly in the imperial ga^ 
dene; he flitted fion bower lo bower unehecked, and 
rifled the bud of its sweets, or revelled in the beau- 
ties of the (ull blown rose. 

Diana of Poictiefs, a name li^aroow in the histety 
of Fiance, was the feigning favorite*— the last victim 
of royal turpitude^ and the star of the Ucentioue court 
DianR*8 lather, the aged Count de Saint Vallier, was 
Joitly enroged at the baseness of his monarch, and 
entered into a conspiracy against his life. Detection 
£>Uowcd, and St. Vallier was sentenced to the block. 
The execution, which was to have taken place on the 
noiBing of the fSie, was stopped at the very last mo- 
ment* and the broken hearted parent was conducted 
iiRMB the seaflfold to the cell wherein he was doomed 
to end hie days. 

These events furnished important topics of con* 
^eimuioii for the triflers of the court. A group of no- 
Uemen had collected in one of the anti^chambers, and 
Clement Mai6t, the poet of the day, heatened te join 
gheeiiele. 

VOL. in. N 



** A fair greeting, Master Clement," said the Marqtmi' 
de la Tour Landry ; " hath thy muse labored lately, cxr 
hath the excessive supremacy of folly driven the gen- 
tle exercise of poesy from our courtly domain f 

'* In good faithjp Sir Mai|uis, under the auspices ef 
our good king Francis, whom heaven long preserve, 
folly is the paramount good, end almost sways the 
destinies of France. Our court fool, the hunchbacked 
Triboulet, is highest in royal favor : and nobles, com- 
mons, poets, priests, and privy cooncillors mast bow 
to the bauble and the bells.** 

" The bow-legged jester rufls it bravely, I confess,'* 
said the Viscount de Pieone, 'and the fair haired 
beauties of the court seem pleased to bask in the sun- 
shine of his smiles.*' 

A lordling, whose unfledged face told of his tender- 
years, and looked strangely naked amidst the bearded 
countenances of the other cavaliers, joined the group. 
« A fair day to your lordships. Master poet, bast 
seen any thing yet of that dear little blue eyed angel 
who accompanied de Montmorenci in his last visk to 
the Louvre f I have not slept these two nights for 
thrnking of her lovely ringlets, the twinkle of her de- 
licions eyes, and the wicked little dimple in her chin." 
'* Well said, de Brion ! you improve daily." 
** I am proud of your commendations, viscount, and 
flatter myself that I have not lost time. I have* 
scarcely been ^|x months from my father's < 
have I been eleven times in love, and run i 
twice. Bat where is Triboalet? his maje 
quired for him more than once, and tbe^f« 
propriety without the presence of fo%'s chief, 
his bells. Here comes the scoiT and scourge of i 
nobility." 

Triboulet, the king's jester, was below the Middlft^ 
height, and hideously deformed. The hum^tbrhie 
broken back peeped over his shoulder*, thrvMlhg fdlf-i" 
ward hia huge and mis-shapen head. His bMf dfiMH* ^ 
were of most unuiaal length ; and his thin sMKe-Bke 
flngeit played with the bells that hung at hftHlMfriMr ' 
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knees, as he crept Btealthily along the corridor. A 
tight party-colored dress of t'u^ material rendered his 
deformity fully apparent His bauble-foliy and paint- 
ed jagger of lath were suspended from an embroidered 
girdle. The crown and back of his head were closely 
sBaved, but a rim of fiery red hair surrounded his 
faee. His bushy eyebrows projected over his small 
but sparkling eyes, which were loo deeply set to illu- 
minate the deadly yellow of his countenance. His 
nose was long and peculiarly thin ; and his enormous 
mouth, moving in constant restlessness, told alternately 
of suffering, scorn, and joy. 

" Triboulet,*' said de Brion, " you have come to my 
very wish. I mentioned your name, and you crossed 
the corridor. The dog heard his master's whistle, 
and knew that he was wanted." 

The fool turned a haughty glance upoi the stripling 
courtier. " *T were well if every puppy knew his 
place/* said he. *' Why are you out of the nursery 7 
is it to seek my cap and bells for play-things ?" 

" Come, come, sir fool, reserve your wit for a higher 
quarry. The king awaits you.*' 

'*9h, gracious king — to wait the coming of a fool!" 

**Chabannes, de'Coese — nay, the whole court re- 
quire your advice as to the prosecution of the fete." 

'* What!" said Triboiilet, *'the assembled nobility 
of France require the counsel of a fool! Oh, happy 
nation, where folly leads afl^HiMefl by the noee !" 

" Perhape," said de Brion, " the wondrous loveliness 
of our court ladies has sated the monarch's sight. He 
is tired of much beauty ; your monstrous uglineas will 
relieve bis eyes." 

" Relieve mine, young sir, and quit the a nti cham- 
ber I hate to see the young serpent easting to spurt 
fail venom ere he hath well cast his skin." 

'* Your impertinence, master fool," said the undis- 
mayed yuungrter, ** is something like your hump — a 
nuisance thrust conspicuously forward where it is not 
/equired." 

The young lord tripped into the presence chamber, 
and was soon lost amidst the crowd. The jester 
■cowled hideously around him, and the courtiers 
sneered i^t his emotion. 

. ** Uarkee, my knight of mimes," sakl the viscount, 
" had you not better attend his migesty ? Tour popu- 
larity has already received one blow to-day. Francis 
has pardoned your old enemy, the Count de St. Val- 
lier." • 

•* But not till I had fattened my revenge ! The 
count huuoruil me vviih a blow before the assembled 
|.l^,wor<? retaliation, and I achieved ir. The 
III Jiivr>rrtbly noticed the beauty of the fair 
Biaiia. I liSfw Tiiy nie; and soon convinced the lady 
of'*, r "' iifctraiiung in the dull castle at Poictou 
!pul n^iarch was pining for het charms. 
puEii a my sovefeign, and my revenge ! The old 
eoani sinicV tno upon my hump, but I smote him upon 
the heart." 

" It was your penetration, Triboulet," said the Mar- 
quia de Pienne, " that discovered the conspiracy of St. 
Vallier against our royal master's life, waa it not?" 

•'It wai. And this very morning, I beheld the 
liand that tmote ne, bound with disgnceful cords by 



the common executioner. The head that tossed in 
scorn of the poor bufiuon was bared and ready for the 
block." 

" But his life was saved !" said the viscount. 

" Petticoat interest, messieurs. The fair Diana in- 
terfered, and the king thought it would be scarcely 
civil to cut off the head of his natural father-in-law." 

The courtiers indulged in a heartless laugh; and, 
adjusting their ringlets to the best advantage, favored 
the jester with a patronising smile, and glided into 
the presence chamber of their sovereign. The poet 
stalked past the fool with a haughty glare, and fol- 
lowed the lordlings,«-hat in hand. 

"Groveling wretches!" said Triboulet, "hence to 
your kingly adoration ! slaves, debased in mind and 
body, lower than the fool you spurn. The fool! aye, 
the hired jester! the means of laXighter to an idiot 
court ! the deformed buflbon, employed to make the 
vicious laugh, even though his heart were bunting. 
If I would seek retirement, or soothe the agony of my 
sonl, which, shut up in a distorted body, preys upon 
its own bitterness, my master suddenly appears ! ray 
gay, my happy, handsome master ! . He kicks his poor 
mis-shapen jester, and says, as he spurns me, ' FooU 
make me Uugh.' Why, why is this 7 I was poor« 
but honest My heart was stored with every germ 
of virtue. I asked for work — they sneered, and pointed 
at my hump. I begged for bread, and I received the 
scourge, with the more stinging application of my fel- 
low men's contempt. The rich thrust me from their 
doors as a hateful lump of deformed mortality ; the 
poor refused to commune with the mis-Mhapen va- 
grant; and woman, God help me! woman, the only 
good on earth, refused to look on me. The old dames 
scorned me as ahideous'monster! the children mowed 
and gibbered in disgust ! and the teeming bride fled 
my sight with a shriek of horror, lest her unborn babe 
should partake of my deformity. And yet this heart, 
crushed by my fellow creatures, because it is con- 
tained in an unsijghtly shape, the gift of my Creator — 
this heart was formed for love — for doting, madden- 
ing love. Blanche! my child! the living image of 
ray lost Adele ! enclosed within the blossom of a fa- 
ther's fond affection, may thy lot in life reverse the 
sadness of my gloomy fate." -^ 

The court jester was again summoned by an at- 
teiulant page to the presence of his sovereign. 

King Francis was lazily reposing upon a sofa 
throne, in lightsome chat with the Duchess of Florine, 
who was leaning in a fascinating attitude against one 
of the arms of the couch. Several of the ladies of 
the court were envious of their prolonged discourse* 
and tried the eflfect of various artifices to attract the 
attention of the monarch. The bright eyes of the 
young Duchess riveted the royal flirt to his seat, till 
the Countess de Cosse, one of the especial beauties of 
the day, in promenading by the side of the throne, 
dropped her feather fan, with a glance of tenderness 
at the king. The young monarch accepted the chal- 
lenge — bis sprang lightly from his lounging place— 
the fan was presented with a gracious bow, and an 
animated conversation ensued. 

Triboulet found the king thus pleasantly employed ; 
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the CounteH de Cosso had lately been married to a 
disagreeable fat old man, who was busily engaged at 
the wine table, and knew not the situation of his 
cooDte^, of whom he was very jealous. The jester 
whispered something into the old man's car, and, the 
lovely countess was instantly removed from the side 
of the king. 

"Well, fuol, whither hast thou been?" said the 
king, matching the motions of the indignant fair. *' I 
have something to say to thee. I am in love." 

**■ For the hunAredth time." 

« For the first." 

" And beloved f" said the jester, with a sneer. 

" Why — certainly." 

*' The lady, then, must be some citizen's wife or 
daughter, who knows you not." 

**^be does not know me by my kingly name." 

** Beware !" 8ai(^ the jester. " A citizen's honor is 
a dangerous thing to play with ; kings cannot injure it 
with impunity. Take a fool's advice — be content 
with the wives, sisters, and daughters of your obe- 
dient coortiers, but touch not the property of the bur- 
geoue." 

** T%« Countess de Cosse is a lovely creature." 

" Ay ! take her with pleasure," said Triboulet , 

The atout nobleman was at no great distance from 
the loyal seat, and hearing his name mentioned, ven- 
tured still nearer. 

" But what are we to do with the poor fat fool, her 
husband T he may object," replied his msjesty. 

'< Send him to the Bastile for life," said the fool, 
^ or give him a dukedom." 

** I am afraid it will not silence him." 

** Then accuse him of plotting with Spain or Rome, 
and cut off his head — that will assuredly stop his 
Qouth." 

" Sir fool, you go beyond all bounds. I dare twt 
stain my lily with the blood of a friend." 

The monarch strolled up the chamber in pnituit of 
fresh ezcileroent ; and the jester, as he turned upon 
his heel, encountered the indignant Coss^ 

'* Devil ! I have 5verheard yen. Seduce my wife ?" 

" If the king wishes it. Are you treasonous enough 
to put restraint upon your sovereign 7" 

" Cut off my head too !" said the count. 

*• Why not ? it will prevent its sprouting." 

The poor fat Cowe shook with indignation. " Fool .' 
cut off thy hump, and shorten thy licentious tongue." 

" Do, count," said the jester. *' Cut off my hump, 
lest it should sink, as thine has, into my belly — then, 
indeed, I should be disfigured." 

*' Villanous buffoon !" said the count, as, impotent 
with rage, he endeavored to draw his sword. 

Francis stopped forward. " Count, you forget where 
you are. Triboulet, come wit^me^' 

The king and the fool retired togetlyr, and the in- 
dignant count returned to his sedf. 

The young de Brion suddenly exclaimed, •< Nobles 
and gallants, I have news ipr you— here, Jwtween 
these pillars, circle round me,-while I relate this piece 
of choice intelligence, which I had well nigh forgot- 
ten- I have something wonderful to tell of Triboulet" 
'* What of him f said the counieis. who, with one 



accord, had left the ladies, and crowded round de 
Brion. 

"Triboulet, the deformed buffoon, is in love!" 

"The youth is joking," said de Pienne. " It is im- 
possible." And a chorus of voices echoed " Impos- 
sible.'* 

" Geinlemen," said de Brion, " I can show you the 
door of his mistress's house. He visits there at night 
foil. I found the matter out while rambling in the 
gardens of the hotel Cosse, which overlooks the cul- 
de sac that contains the jester's treasure." 

" We have been languishing for an opportunity te 
revenge our many affronts." said Landry; *<let us 
meet to-night, and steal away the object of the jester's 
love." 

** I join the plan with my heart and soul," exclaim- 
ed de Coss^. 

"And I." "Andl." " And all." 

" Agreed. Hush! not a word. The king retumip 
with Triboulet, the Cupid." 

" How, now, my gentle gallants, why is this t" said 
Francis; *'have you left the lovely portion of my 
court to its own amusement! nay, then, we must ex- 
pect plotting and cabals. -If you will desert the heaven 
of these beaming smilee, and shun the happiness of 
looking into these delightful eyee, why, on your own 
heads fall the retribution ye deserve." 

" A sensible speech L" said Triboulet " It strikes 
me that your most sacred msjesty is drunk." 

" Silence, sir fool. Gallants, your monarch drinks 
to you. More wine, there, ye varlets." 

Francis raised himself upon his throne steps, and, 
in a brimming goblet, pledged the guests around. The 
noblesse bowed to the king, and were about to reci- 
procate the compliment, when the measured step of 
the guard and the clank of chains struck upon their 
ears. A door opposite the thtone was suddenly open- 
ed, and the Count de St Vallier appeared, heavily 
ironed; and in the custody of the jailer. 

Triboulet had overheard the officer in command of 
the guaid, mention the circumstance of having to re- 
move the aged count to his dungeon. A message^ 
timely delivered by a page, informed the ofiicer that 
the kin^ wished to see St Vallier before he was con- 
signed to his prison ; and by the arrangement of }he 
jester, this untimely interview was brought aboiit 

" Francis of Valois/' said the old man, " why am I 
subjected to this unnecessary insult f do not expect 
me to thank thee for my life — was it not granted t<r 
me as the priceof my child's dishonor? granted lome^ 
when, upon the public scafibld, I had already faced 
the d«mth I would have devoted thee to, had my old 
limbs been firm of purpose as my heart. Francis of 
Valois, I go to my everlasting jail — to waifite, in the 
damp air of some unwholesome dungeon, the few 
days spared to me of my life — the life you have 
stained with misery and shame." 

"Restrain thy audacity in the presence of your 
king," said the young de Brion. 

" Boy! the fleur-de-lis of gold is on his brow, bat 
my temples are encircled by a nobler^ 
hoary locks of honest age," 

« Has not yoor msjesty a vacant bishoprio to boMow 
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upon the veneiablo count?'* sftid the fooU iwith bit 
bitterest sneer. ** So excellent a preacher should pot 
be unappointed." 

The aged count groaned aloud, as he caught sight 
of the author of his wrongs. It was but a momentary 
paogi for he confronted the jester with a glaring eye, 
and with a rising voice, exclaimed, "Mucreant! 
crooked alilie in mind and body, who with T viper's 
tongue can mock a father's grief, be thou accursed ! 
May heaven grant that thy blighted heart may one 
day feel the sufferings inflicted now on me! And if 
thoQ ever should*st rejoice in the name of parent, may 
thy child, like mine, conte to open and public ihame. 
And when despair shall burst thy heart, and thou 
lookest around thee, as I do now, in vain, for one con- 
soling glanoe, the old man's curse will sink into thy 
sonL Hark ! 'tis the bell of Notre Dame ! whene'er 
that soimd reverberates upon thine ear— remember 
that a Other's cuise— the curse of a broken heart ii 
hovering o'er thee." 

The old man fell a corse upon the palace floor. 
The king retired irom the scene of horror ; and Tri- 
bottlelf with the peal of death still ringing in his ear, 
fled along the conidor, and sought the solitude of his 
apartnont. 



OBArrKR THE aSCONI). 

THE CUL-DE-SAC. 

Shuloclc—l aay, my daughter is my fleih and blood. 
•Swante.— There » more diflerenct? betveen thy fleth and 
bet's than between jet and ivory; more between your bloods 
than there is between red wine and Rhenish. 

SAalupeare. 
* 

Triboulkt, unable to quiet the emotions roused by 
St Valuer's malediction, donned a doak of ample 
fcld, and broad brimmed hat, and sallied forth from 
the Louvre. Quitting Paris by the gate of the Tour 
do Nesle, he walked rapidly through the marshes bor- 
dering the Seine, and paused not in his gait, until his 
wandering fix>tstep« had placed him in the midst of a 
icene^rich with the beauties of rustic life. The quiet 
lovelincn of the view, with its alternations of light 
and shade afibrded by the declining glories of the set- 
ting son, aroused the jester from his deep abstraction; 
and aa ha toined to retrace his steps, the evening 
bratse played gratefully across his fevered brow. 

DarkneM had closed upon the earth ere the jester 
again stood within the city gates. As he passed be- 
neath the gloomy walls of Notre Dame, the sound of 
the Abbey's ponderous bell struck 'heavily upon his 
hoart « The curse !" he cried, ^^VSl Vallier's curse 
hangV over my devoted head! ii mocked a parent's 
aorrows, but fear was creeping through my soul, even 
while I laughed. The old man's imprecation touched 
upon my child — ^my Blanche! Merciful Omnipotence ! 
1ft hei escape the threatened woe— on my head ei- 
ptnd the phiala of thy wrath! it must not touch my 
child ! Where now is my revenge— ny bqasted tri- 
UPPS^t Qbj niaaiy ! to wander like an evil ganios 



through the world, blasting the seeds of good, and 
mingling gall in my fellow creatures' cupa of Ii& — to 
find no joy save in another's woe ! The world baih 
slighted me — scorned, trod upon me ; but am I happy 
in my revenge 7 Under the cloak of my bafiuoneiy, 
1 carry a depth of hatred painful even to my own 
heart— but if the world despises me, why— why 
should I hate myself? I will leave this cursed king 
and his voluptuous court,* and in some ftr distant 
land, in honest life, endeavor to avert the fury of St* 
Vallier's curse." • 

The heart-stricken fool turned suddenly up one of 
the narrow lanes in the obscure quarter of the city 
beyond the Abbey walls. A small lantern, suspended 
from the middle of a cord hung across the opening of 
a ciJ de-aac, threw its uncertain light on the figure of 
the disguised jester, as he paused to reconnoitre, cast- 
ing hasty glances down the streets Triboulet darted 
up the alley, and, with a small key, opened a narrow 
door in the middle of a low wall Passing rapidly 
through a small court yard, he lifted the latch of thA 
house door, and threw himself upon a rude low conch. 

"Once more have I reached the haven of my 
happiness, unnoticed by the hateful meddling world, 
whose cares I leave behiixl me, and defy. In paasing 
through that door, I become another nan i and. cast- 
ing oflTthe attributes of my detested function, *devota 
myself to the calm pleasures of parental love. Blanche^ 
my child! Blanche!" 

A delicately shaped young girl ran joyously down 
the small flight of stairs, and throw her fair arms 
about the jester's neck. 

" My father— my dear, dear father." 

" My child — my only one— ray all ! art thou wellf 
art thou happy 7 rest here, upon thy father's bosonu 
Do not remove thy arms from about my neck. My 
pretty Blanche! every day more beautiful! every 
hour more like thy sainted mother." 

" How kind thou art to me, my father." 

** I have but thee, my Blanche, in this wide world. 
Thou art my only good. Other men covet richea— I 
want itot the yellow dross; I have my child. The 
pride of ancestry, power, fame, ara nought to me ; I 
have my child ! Let ua sit on the bench in the jraid— 
this room is hot and close. I have but little time to 
spare with thee, my child. Oh, thou art all thy mo- 
ther ! often dost thou pass thy hand over thy rosmd 
while brow as she was wont to do ; and these beauti- 
ful ringlets seem to me the same golden tressea 4hat 
adorned my bride, when, mad with ecstacy, I led her 
to the celebration of the marriage rite." 

" Father, dear father, I never knew parent but thee 
tell roe of my mother." 

*' She died ere thou wert old enough to pronounce 
her name. My happiyss was short, but vividly in- 
tense—a flash of the lightning's fire momentarily illu- 
minating the hellish tlarknest of my existence. Did 
1 not see thee hero beside me, I should say it was all 
a dream. Thy mother loved me, Blanche ; yet I waa 
poor, miserable, and deformed. She saw that tha 
world despised the hunchrbacked outcast, and she 
ooomuaemted him. Love> twin sister to the cbemb^ 
PUy, wound round her heart, and sha (xmsante^ to be 
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mine. Death anaiched her quickly from me, and, 
save thee, my child, my heart is desolate." 

" Fatlwr ! dear father ! I have been two months 
here in Paris, and know not even my family." 

'* Thou hast no relative bnt thy father." 

*' I know not even my father's name," said the girl. 

<* Blanche ! 'twere worse than folly to nurse a cu- 
rioaity. which, if gratified, most lead to endless misery 
/ and abama ! I am thy father, and in that title I am 
hftppy." 

" Our neighbors at Clinon—- the little village where 
I was brought ap-^looked upon mc as an orphan be- 
fore you oame." 

** I could no longer live witbout thee, Blanche— 
withoQK the sunshine of thy love." 

The young girl leaned affectionately over the 
shoulders of the hunch-back, and playfully tapped his 
yellow and sunken cheek. " Dear father— ^o not be 
angry with your child — but I am very dull here. This 
houee is like a lomb. May I not go out, some evening, 
aad aee the wonders of Paris ?" 

Triboulei jumped up so suddenly that the poor girl 
was nearly thrown to the ground. He seized her 
roughly by the arm, and dragged her into the house, 
oarefaliy abutting the door after him, and looking 
anxiously aroimd. In a voice broken with agitation, 
he addressed his wondering child. 

'* Tell me, Blanche, have you ever dared to ven- 
ture fortti." , 

*' Never, dear father, except Jo— 'to— church— to St. 
Germaioe in the Fields— and Dame Btrarde was ever 
with me." 

" Didst wear thy veil, girl ?" 

*' Sometimes," said the maiden in a faltering tone. 

'* Blanche ! you must remain within doors— you 
know not the pestilential air ol Paris. Dame Berarde !" 

An old woman of mean appearance descended the 
stairs. 

** Dame Berarde, my daughter his been out without 
ber veil— how was that? nay, nay, never invent an 
excuse for thy carelessness, but have all things in 
readiness for our early removal tomorrow ^morning. 
I know another liouse more retired than even this. 
The door, there, opening to the lane— is it fastened 
up?" 

" Aye, aye," growled the beldame. 

" Blanche, did any one ever watch you from the 
church? Dame, should she btf followed, summon as- 



** I should scream out murder." 

*' Blanche, I must away. Farewell, my child.*' 

Tribonlet opened the door leading into the cul-de- 
sac As he turned to embrace his daughter, a man, 
who had been listening in the alley, darted into the 
oourt yard, and concealed hinttelf behind the open 
door. 

** Remember, dame, no lights at the window— no 
chattarings— no visiters." 

"You need not be so afraid," said the housekeeper. 
" How do you think a man could get in here ?" 

** True. Knock at the door who' may, yon are not 
to open ii»" 

** No, not even to the king." 



** The king! above all, not to the king! letlkot that 
vicious monster contaminate this abode of innocence 
with his pestilential breath. Farewell, my Blanche, 
farewell" 

The hunch-back kissed his child, and, wrapping his 
cloak about his deformed person, hastened oat of the 
alley. » 

The pretty Blanrhe had deceived her parent. She 
had frequently been followed from church by a re- 
markably handsome young men, and the interchange 
of glances had atisured him of an interest in her heart 
This young man, who called himself Theodore Le- 
900, an artist, had bribed Dame Berard;; and Tri- 
boulet'had scarcely gained the street, ere his daugh- 
ter was in the midst of a love-chat with thehandiome 
painter. 

Theodore had declared his passion, and the con- 
fkling Blanche had consented to receive his vows, 
when their t^ie-a-iete was interrupted by Dame Be- 
rarde, who declared that the eel-de-sae was full of 
men, and insisted upon the lover's immediate de- 
parture. The door leading into the lane was unte* 
tened, and the youAg man qultieA the lone house. 

The Viscount de Pienne, the Marquis de le Tour 
Landry, the Count de C0B&6, and the poet Marot, had 
attended the summons of the young de Brion, and, 
under his directkm, had mustered in the little square 
of the oul-de-sac. An attendant page eatried a short 
ladder, and the malrquii concealed a lantern under 
his cloak. The whole of the party wet« masked. 

" An you rare of yetir ground, de Brion t ore you 
certain that you have made no mistake? these blind 
alleys are all alike," said de Pienne. 

*< I am right," replied de Birion. ** That is the wall 
of your garden, de Cosse, and here on the right hand, 
is Tribottlet's house. I have seen the gir l ■ di e is 
beautiful." 

" 6ay no more ; we will carry off the jester's mis- 
tress, and present her to our sovereign. It will be a 
standing jest against the fool." 

•* Place the ladder against the wall, air page^ and 
then retire. Now, Master Clement Mardt, mount UfK 
and reconnoitre. Stay — some one enteie the oul-de- 
sac." 

The conversation, which had been carried On in 
whispers, suddenly ceased. TribouleC, suffering un- 
der a presentiment of evil, had rotomed to the dwelling 
of his child, to assure himself once noie that all was 
well. 

"Gentlemen," whispered Landry, <"tis Triboulet; 
shall we kill him, and achieve a double victoiy? 
What say you, de Brion f" 

" Leave him to me. Coss^, do tet speak." 

« Who is there?" said Triboulet ««De Brion, is 
that you I what do you here t" 

" Hush! we are all friends-Hmd are here to carry 
ofi'the Countess de Coss^ for the king." 

" Ha : ha !" said the jester, " I will assiat yon. The 
fat paanch insulted me this morning— I will now take 
my revenge, and rid the lonely lady of her spoosil 

cui«er Digitized by ^OOQIC 

** I should like to break one of his ugly 1^" nid 
de Coai^, in a whisper to the poet 
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"You will be known, Triboulel, unless you mask 
your face, as we have done. Here, I will tie this 
YJsor on you." The Tjscount placed bis own mask 
on the jester, and twisted a folded handkerchief over 
his eyes. 

** Your mask, viscount, does not fit my face, and the 
night is so dark that 1 cannot discern one of yon. No 
matter— it will not be (or long." 

** Now, Triboulct," said de Brion, conducting him 
to the foot of the ladder, " hold on here, while Maroi 
climbs over the wall to unfasten the door." 

" Cosse's hotel is on the other side," replied the 
jester. 

" Nonsense ! you have turned about so much in the 
dark, that you know not where you are. See, here 
is the ladder." 

"True, true! now, Marot, quick." 

The obedient poet ascended the ladder, and sur- 
mounting the wall, let himself down opon the other 
aide by means of a rain spout, and quickly unlocked 
Ihe gate. The profligate courtiers rushed in a body 
through the court yard— the innei door was on the 
latch, and, in a fevi^seconds, the screams of the asio* 
niahed Blanche resounded through the house. 

*' Poor countess I" said Triboulet who was stationed 
at the ladder's fbot^the thick folds of the kerchief 
deadening the nicety of bis hearing, as well as ob- 
scuring his vision — " poor countess ! she screams, and 
yet is too willing to quit her venerable lord. No 
matter! she must keep up appearances. By heaven ! 
I enjoy her cries, for they remind me of the tortures 
ive are now inflicting upon her bereaved mate." 

The courtiers bore the shrieking Blanche through 
the Suiall yard, and under the nose of the misguided 
lather, who jeered at her supposed resistance, and ap- 
plauded de Brion for his management in the aflair. 
The party hastened down the alley ; and as they turn- 
ed the corner into the lane, the young de Brion called 
io the astonished jester, " Triboulet, khut your door, 
and brKig the ladder to the Louvre." The jester tore 
the mask and its bandage from his face, and at that 
moment a piercing shriek burst on his ears, " Father, 
father, save yeur child/* 

" What is the meaning of this mockery ?" cried 
Triboulet " Dame Berarde! Blanche! it is thy fa- 
ther calls !" He rushed into the yard of his house, 
and by the light of Landry*s lantern saw, on the gar- 
den seat, the torn while veil of his daughter, which 
had fallen from her as she was dragged away. 
" Heavenly powers! it is my daughter whom they 
have stolen^" 

With faltering steps, the wretched fool hastened 
down the alley in pursuit of de Brion and his friends. 
The faint echo of a smothered cry, and sound of re- 
tiring wheels, broke on his ears from an adjoining 
quay, and convinced him of the futility of pursuit. 
The agonised parent leaned against the buttress of an 
adjoining house, and sobbed aloud in mortal agony. 
The dang of the great bell of Notre Dame vibrated 
through the air; when tlie hunch-back fell upon his 
knees, and hid his face beneath his gaunt and, bony 



" The curse ! the -old man's curse begins to work ! 



CHAPTER THE TBIBD. 

THE PALACE OF THE LOUVRE. 

Fie on*t ! O fie I Ws an unwceded garden 

That grows to seed : things rank and gross in nature 

Possess it merely. 

Shaktpeare, 

Triboulet made every possible inquiry at the 
Louvre, but was unable 10 obtain the slightest clue as 
to the abiding- place of his abducted child. The offi- 
cers of the guard denied alt knowledge of her arrival, 
while the king*s personal servants, who envied the 
fool his favoritism, refused to answer his eager ques- 
tionings. Day-break saw him pacing the gloomy halls 
and corridors ; and watching, with lynx-eyed vigilance 
the various passages to the royal apartment. 

One of the menials of the palace delivered an epiS' 
tie to him that had been leA at the outer gate by a 
strango porter; the contents informed him that the 
object of his love was concealed at the Hotel d'Haute- 
ford. Triboulet hastened to the directed place, but 
after an hour's investigation, was convinced of the 
falsity of the information. 

When he returned to the Louvre, the noblemen 
concerned in the outrage of the preceding evening, 
were collected in theantichamberof the king's apart- 
ment, and greeted the jester's appearance with a de- 
risive shouu Triboulet knew that he had to compete 
with the practised wits of men of intrigue, who were 
his avowed enemies — men of iron hearts, to whom the 
anguish of a bereaved parent would be a subject mat- 
ter for mirth. He therefore smoothed his brow, and 
in a light jocose manner, ir.(}uired the cause of their 
laughter. 

" We are making nonseifte verses,*' said de Pienne, 
" but our muses are coquettish, I fear — even Marot 
has been compelled to halt. De Brion has just finish- 
ed his improvisation." 

** What is your subject ?" inquired Triboulet 

" The siege of Marseilles. Listen, Triboulet, and 
follow me, if you can." 

When up the ladders to storm the town,. 

Bourbon's brave troops did go ; 
Triumphant jeers were shouted down 

On the fooU who watched below. 

Young de Brion pointed sneeringly at the jester, 
and the courtiers again indulged in a hearty laugh. 
Triboulet painfully felt the allusion, but he quie4ly 
proceeded with his verse as desired. 

But if the fools beneath the walls 

In quiet watch the railers, 
They shared not in the heavy falls. 

Or death- wounds of th' assailers. 

The last line was given with a peculiar erpression 
of the eye, and the haughty courtiers quailed beneath 
the malignancy of its glance. 

*' Gentlemen, from your attendance here, I presume 
that the king has not yet appeared — may I venture to 
awaken his majesty f" said the jester. 
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**Not yet, he has given orders not to be disturbed. 
What is the matter with yoa, Triboulet ? you appear 
uneasy." 

•• The poor fool is melancholy, certainly. What are 
you cogitating about ?" 

" * TTie death woundn of 1h* cusaUers!' My lords, I 
am unable longer to dissemble. The female, whom, 
last night, you abstracted from my house, is dearer to 
me than life itself. Restore her to my arms, and com- 
raand me as your slave.*' 

" Poor fool ! hast lost the lady of thy love ?" said de 
Pienne, " a serious loss, my friends, for the ugly beast 
may never win afioiher." 

" Do not mock my anguish! but give me bacic my 
child !" 

A general exclamation of surprise (bllowed this an* 
nouncement. ** Triboulet*s child ? his daughter? im- 
possible!" 

'* Why, why impossible 7 is it strange that the fool 
should be a father? do you imagine that the hump 
upon my back has destroyed the heart within my bo 
som 7 can I not feel ? give me back my child — my 
life — my all. Clement Marot, you are a poet — devo 
tedly attached to the charms of nature; listen to.its 
Toice'— a broken-hearted father asks you for his child ! 
Tell me where she is concealed ? if you know not, join 
with me in requesting mercy from these savage minis- 
ters of despair. Inhuman monster! you are smiling 
at a Alberts sorrow !" 

•* Master Triboulet, I owe you no "good will. Your 
Tenomoos remarks have oA inflicted torture on my 
faeait; 'tis now my turn to laugh." 

"The hunchback forgets," said de Coss^, " how 
oft, by his infernal agency, this scene has been per- 
formed ; surely he cannot blame us for following bis 
example." 

" Does he forget our long arrears of hate 7" said de 
Pienne. «' Let him think of the insults we have been 
compelled to endure, and banish hope from his belief." 

The jester cast around in imploring look, and threw 
himself upon his knees. *' Lords, do not destroy your 
plaything thus, your slavd, your fool Triboulet, who 
so often has made yon laugh. Pity — pity the poor 
deformed buflbon who crawls at your feet, and begs 
you to restore his child. Still deaf! still dumb! I 
know not what I can say more. For God's sake, give 
me back my child !" 

Finding remonstrance useless, Tiriboulet started to 
his feet, and in a lone of defiance, shouted forth : — 
** Lords, brutes, devils! return her instantly, or dread 
the frantic vengeance of a parent ! Cowardly wretches ! 
spawn of hell! villanous banditti! give me back my 
child ! I care not for your swords! Strike, noblemen 
of France ! complete this act of infamy by murder, and 
sheath your weapons in the bosom of an unarmed man. 
My child ! my Blanche ! where is slie ?" 

The poor fool sunk upon the ground in a paroxysm 
of rage and despair. The courtiers sheathed their 
swords, which the violence of Triboulet 's vituperation 
had caused them to draw, and were circling round 
the prostrate body of their enemy, when the door of the 
king's apartment softly opened, and the form of a young 
female glided forth. Her long dishevelled hair hung 



over her face and ccmcealed her features ; although 
little doubt remained of her identity, when she crept 
through the group of courtiers with noiseless tread, 
and raised the head of the jester into her lap. Her 
tears fell profusely upon his contorted lineaments, and 
burning kisses were implanted on his wrinkled brow. 

** Father! dear father! 'tis your Blanche!" 

The magic of the name aroused the languid life- 
blood of his heart. The ki.<ises were returned, and 
the parent and the child j<jincd in a close embrace. 
The court iers w( re unable to withstand the excite- 
ment of the scene; and, unwilling to betray any sym- 
pathy with their victims, speedily quitted the apart- 
ment. 

" My own Blanche ! let me look at thee, my child - 
thine eyes are red and swoln — thy forehead burns— 
and thy cheeks are ashy pale. You avert your face ! 
why> why is this?" 

•• Are we alone ? I dare nor, save in thy presence — " 

•* We are alone, my child. Tell me all." 

** Father, 1 am unwonhy of thy luve ! I have de- 
ceived thee, and now roust pay the penalty of my 
disobedience. I have known him for some time — '* 

•• Him J" 

" Theodore Lecon. For sever^tl weeks, he has fol- 
lowed mo home from church. I knew not that he 
was the king." 

« Aye — the king ! go on my child." 

" Last night, immediately after your departure, he 
crept into the house, and we exchaug'cd an oath of 
mutual love. He was driven from me by the arrival 
of the profligate lords who carried me off. Theodore 
— the king— knew not of their intention — but he has 
deceived me — and you see me now — disgraced !" 

A convulsive shuddering agitated the jester's frame ; 
he gaoped for breath, and staggered towards the door 
of the royal chamber. Blanche clung to his knees, 
and would have stayed his purpose, begging him, with 
piteous speech, not to expose the infamy of his child. 
Triboulet growled " Revenge" between his close set 
teeth, and rushed furiously into the king's apartment, 
leaving his daughter senseless en the ground. 

*' He has cbcaped !" said the fool, returning, " but 
deadly vengeance shall o'ertake him, and satisfy this 
aching heart. Tremble, thou regal monster, my cup 
of suffering is full. Monarch of pestilence and crime, 
I devote thee to revenge." 

Blanche, sufficiently recovered to hear the jesl«r'i» 
pledge of retribution, softly murmured — '* Gusdj 
ye heavenly powers — for I love him still.* 

"Mistaken girl! dare not avow it. Has he not^ 
wronged thee — deeply, irreparably, wronged thee 7" • 

** I love him — oh, how dearly I love him." 

" Has he deserved thy love 7" 

" He loves me." 

"Foolish child, no!" 

" He has sworn it, father ; to gracefully, so fervent^ 
ly, that I cannot doubt him. Had you seen the ten- 
derness of his glance, or heard the ardorof his vows." 

"Simpleton! you drive me wild! Blanche, we 
must instantly leave Paris — this night ; or at least, 
before the morning's sun shall gild the steeples of this 
city of despair. Come, then, dreamer; we have much 
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to da Nay, nay» I am not angry wiih ihee. Km 
me, thou lovely, bruised flower." 



CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

THE HOVEL ON THE SEINE. 

Lear. But wheic's mj' fool ? 1 have not SLt-n him the«e two 
4m. 

Knight. Since ray young: lady's goinj into Frauee, sir, the 
wA hacL much pliud awuy. 

Sfmkapcare. 

On the banks oftho Seine, wiihia two miles of the 
city of Pari«» was an exieo^ive and dreary mar&h, in- 
terapened with n^dgy pools, and overgruwn with 
.ruahefl and lung grass). About a hundred yards from 
'the river's bank, et<x>d a dark-looking bolirary hui{ iiH 
-low mud walls evinced the dilapidauuns of time^ and, 
' but for the ihin curl of smoke that escaped from ihe 
hurable cljimncy, the passcrs-hy would scarcely dream 
• of the possibility of feuch a hovel being a dwelling* 
\^Uice for human Creatures. Yet, iii this miserable 
«di6oe, a Bohemian, named Sahabadil, had fixed his 
ceaidence,- and the exertions of bit sister Magdelonne, 
had contrived to give something like a cheerful ap- 
/pearance to the interior of this wretched abode. Mag- 
<^eloQne was a beautiful dark eyed Zingaro— her black 
hair hung in curling tendrils adown her russet cheeks; 
4 showy dress developed the beauties of her form, and 
the graceful playfulness of her actions added point to 
the attraction of her charms. Mogdelonue earned a 
.^precarious living, by singing and dancing in the cales 
- and gardens, for the amusement of the Parisian idlers; 
and although but poorly requited for her e.xertions, 
such was her popularity, that few tavern-keepers re* 
^fused adroibsion to lapeliie BohemUnne. 

Her brother, Saltabadil, dealt in staba. His sword 
^aa ready at the sound of gold : he took upon himself 
(he quarrels of those pusillanimous cavaliers who pre- 
ferred the assassination of their enemies to the chances 
of honorable conflict. 

The Bohemian hod watched Triboulet in his mys- 
nerious transiis between the Louvre and the house in 
the cul-de-sac, and, luspeciing that no man would 
wander diitguised in such an obscure portion of the 
city unless influenced by love and revenge, had offer- 
ed his services to the jester, either to watch his lady 
love, or despatch his foe. Triboulet tioted down the 
'dwelling- place of the Bohemian, wisely observing that 
in this world of uncertainty, it was impossible to say 
how long a roan might wish to retain his friends. 

The fool, in bis anguish, thought of the gypsey 
bravo, and determined to avail himself Qf his astfisi ' 
ance in the procuration of his revenge, fie removed 
l)is daughter from the vicinity of the palace, and 
placed her under the care of the wives of some fisher- 
■BOD, who resided lower down the river. The son 
wfes low in the heavens, and the barks of the fisher- 
men were retarning from their daily trips, when the 
.jester shrouded himself in his mantle, and followed 
iba windings of the Seine to the residence of the 



bravo. He fonod Saltabadil busily engaged in remo- 
ving some stains icofli the blade of an ancaant and 
well- worn toledo. 

** Ha, ha ! roooeieur!" said the gypsey, " at laac, then, 
you have some work for ihe Bohemian. Who is the 
man ? I have an idle evening on hand, and am willing 
to earn a few golden crowns." 

*' Ri^ht !" said the jester, in a low, smothesed tone ; 
** it must be done this very night. Name your re- 
ward " 

*' Thai, monsier, depends upon the ratik of the per- 
son I am to deal with." 

"How!" said Triboulet, *'have you a scale of 
charges ?" 

" Certainly. You would not have me remove an 
honorable virtuous gemlemun as cheaply as I would 
get rid of a mischief making pettifogging lawyer } Na- 
biliiy is also an expensive afi^iir; for your loidlings 
carry swords, and one stands a chance of getting a 
thrust in return. A nobleman is worth the price of 
two citizens at least." 

*' Do citizens play at this same game of stahbiag!" 

**0b, yes; in the way of luxury," said the Bohe- 
mian. *' Your small tradesman has the same jiasaiopa 
as your great courtier ; and pride, cowardice, and re- 
venge, the vices by which I live, flourish beneath the 
ciiy serge as deliciously as if covered with the new 
faogled costliness of silk." 

" Do you not dread the torture and the gibbet?" 
inquired the fool. 

** Not I. I pay a trifle to the police, and they*^ 
never see me." 

*' ^nd how, master Bohemian, do you arrange yoor 
business V 

'< According to the nature of my customers. I can 
accommodate them either at home, or in the street. 
For tlie luiier, I have a Jong sharp sword, with which 
I can feel my way in a dark night ; aud for the hone 
department, ray sister — a sprightly girl, with a bright 
eye, aud a pretty foot — she sings a little, and dances 
at the cafes: bhe entices the gallant home-Hi little 
opiate in his drink, and aN i» well. That is my quiet 
way of doing business. I keep no i^hop, and make no 
stir — nor am I one of those dirty scoundrels, who so 
skulking about with a dagger in their sieevea — ban- 
ditti, who&e courage iros ehurt as their weapons. This 
is my toledo, at ytnir service;" and the ruffian exhi- 
bited the sword from the surface of which lie had been 
removing the stains Iclt by the life-blood of his victime. 

" By your inquiries," continued the Bohemian, ** I 
should say that the deed of io»night were perilous." 

"It is. When finibhod, it were well if you left 
Paris fur a short time. I have a pass ready for yon,'* 
said the jester. 

" Well ! travelling is a geotlemauly recieatioo. 
Fifty golden crowns will insure your wish, and pay 
all my expenses." 

" They are here," said Triboulet. as he placed a 
heavy purse in the gypsey 's hand. 

** This alacrity pleases me, monsieur," said the Bo- 
hemian ; his eyes glistening with delight at the sound 
of the coin. ** Few gallanu have the oonrage to tmst 
Saltabadil with the cash beforehand; and yo« shall 
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loB nothing by your genercNity. I will cxeonta your 
will, even if it were upon the king hinuelC" 

** Hueh V nid the jetter. *' I have mbI a letter to 
my victim, «■ from a female, making a rendexvoua at 
your houM this evening. He will not fail in his at- 
tendance. He muBt not return." 

** An easy job, i' faith," Mid SaltabadiL ** At mid- 
night, I will hurl his lifelea carcaia over yonder bank, 
uid the current of the Seine will bear it from our 
ikoiea/' 

** I will m«et you here, and help you in the work. 
The body musf be given into n^ peneaNon. Remem- 
ber this, and an extra fifty crowns of gold shall be 
thine when all is done. You wiU know jpour man by 
his auburn beard and officer's attire." 

** And hia name 7" inquired the fafavo. 

''His name is Crime, and mine-^Reveoge!" re- 
spoaded the jester, as he strode over the rank herbage 
of the marsh. 

The hunch->back returned to his daughter, and re- 
mained with her, in her humble shelter, till the night 
had sufliciently advanced to shroud them in its dark- 
Dsss; when be directed Blanche to accompany him to 
the old house in the cul-de-sac, for the purpose of ma- 
hag the necessary preparations for dieir final flight 
As they progressed along the river's bank, in gloomy 
silence, the twinkle of the Ziagaro's lamp was visible 
iiuough the rude window of his hut, and rivetted 
Triboalet's aOcnhon. He couU net pass without as- 
eertainiog if the prey had been lured to the toils — he 
therefore, deaired the timid Blanche to wait concealed 
in some high ^rass near the river's edge, while he 
Hole acroes the field to reconnoitre. Advancing with 
cautious step, the jester peeped through a crevice in 
the wall of mud, and beheld his royal master, dia- 
guued as one of the king's guard, engaged in a flirta- 
tation with the dancing girl, while her brother was 
placing a atoup of wine upon the table. 

The jester tripped lightly over the marsh, rejoicing 
in the certainty of his revenge. << He is in my power, 
Blaache ; and your injuries will, ere meming, exact a 
terrible atonement. Why are these tears! ah* silly 
girl, you love him yet" 

"Oh, myiathM, I have been hied 'midst strtn- 
gsis, far from the voice of nature er the endearments 
«f a&otion. I have pasMd my youth in calm con- 
tent, rich in the esteem of youthful Inends, nor 
blew ihe meaning of a stronger tie. Tou came, 
70a told me I was your child, and asked my love. I 
save you all I conld command, but it was not the 
fieroe ungovernable fiama which Theodora— I cannot 
oall him king— illumed within my heart He has 
done Hie nought but ii^ury, yet I love him ! He has 
wronged me— you have ever served me— yet such is 
ny Wve, such my iblly, that were it needful, I could 
<^e for him- as readily as I could for you." 

" Girl, girl, you madden me ! you think he loves 
you t would you continue to dote thus upon this worth- 
^ king, if convinced that he loved jrou not ?" 

'* He loves but me, my father ; be has sworn that 
^0 bvea but me." 

** Come this way. then; and aatisfy youwlf of the 
*% of such in&toation." 
n2 



Triboulet conducted his daqghter to the hovel's aide, 
and bade her gaae upon the scene within. 

*' I see him, father ; how handsome he appeals!— 
gmcing the warrior's dr e w ■ and, like the glorious sun, 
gilding even this wretched hut by the splendor of bis 
beams." 

The king, who had been conversing with the gyp- 
sey Saltabadil, now placed his arm round the waiMt 
of Magdelonne, and kissed the unresisting wench. 
Blanche shuddered, and clung to the damp will for 
support 

" I tliank you for your courtesy, sir knight," said 
the gypsey girl. ** Disappointed in your rendezvoos 
with your unknown fair, you would transfer your love 
to rac. I prize not such wandering gallantry.'* 

«I love but thee, charmer," said the king; "I 
swear it on these lips; the sweetest oath in nature." 

" The very words he used to me !" said Blanche. 
" Father, dear father, take me home." 

" Art satisfied ?" 

''Treacherous, ungrateful man! how he has de- 
ceived me ! to repeat to this bold wanton, the wordit 
he has already sworn to me." The distracted girl 
retired from the viciaity of the house, and gave vent 
to unrestrained grief. 

" No teara, girl," said her father, as with rapid 
strides, he urged her towards the ferry. " No tears .' 
he is not worth one soft regret Hasten home ; and 
in the chest which stands beneath your mother's por- 
trait, you will find the garments of a man. Put Ihem 
on i take some money from my escritoir — here are the 
keys— obtain a horse, and gallop instantly towarcls 
Cvreux. I will join you there in the morning; but 
above all, do not thiiUE of returning here— heroi to this 
scene of death and just revenge." 

The jester conducted his child to the ferry boat, and 
saw her across the river in safety. He then visited 
the Louvre, and packed up every article of value, and 
despatched them to Evreux, intending to make pro- 
gress to the northern coast, and seek obscurity within 
the British isles. 

Blanche attired herself in man's apparel, as directed 
by her father ; the clothes had been provided by Tri- 
boulet himself, against any emergency requiring such 
disguise ; and were made in imitation of a page's snit. 
Blanche prepared for her journey; but the danger of 
her beloved Theodore pressed upon her mind, and- she 
determined to see him once more, and caution hiir. 
against his gypasy host She knew that she had been 
wronged, but she desired not her wronger's death. 
She could not drive him from her heart, and was un- 
willing that the soft remembrance should be staincU 
with blood. She resolved to cron the ferry, mnU 
trusting to her disguise, endeavor to Mitioe the kir^ 
from the Bohemian's hut 

The thunder reverberated through the heavens, and 
flashes of fire played along the waters of the Seim*. 
as this devoted girl hurried on her path of love. Lon;: 
ere she reached the hovel, the heavy rain had pene- 
trated her disguise, and drenohsd her to the skifi. 
She peeped through the chink in the wall— the royal 
Francis was not to be seen ; and her heart beat iiereely 
with delight, as she coBtemplated the fiobahUi^ of 
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hii escape. An agony of fear aocceedcd the thought 
of hope — perhapa the assassin*! knife had already done 
its work. 

Magdelonne was seated at the table, bearing her 
lace upon her hands, and gazing at the lamp as its 
ilame flickered in the gustaof the wind that penetrated 
« the crazy walls ; while her ferocious brother was fold- 
ing some golden coin within the doublings of a soldier's 
belt. 

•* He sleeps aoondly/* said Saltabadil, with a grin 
of triumph. ** That opiate never fails in its effect." 

"Ha!" thought Blanche, " then there yet is time/' 

** I have been thinking, brother," said Magdelonne, 
'< that you shall not kill this young officer — you have 
no penonal grudge to satisfy." 

*• Were I to listen to your ridiculous stuff, I should 
lull nobody. I have received a magnificent sum for 
liis death—and on the delivery of his body, that sum 
if to be doubled. The thing is clear enough— the 
nan must die." 

** He shall not," mid Magdelonne, with an air of 
determmation. ** I will wake him, and let him ga" 

''Good girl! good girl!" said the attentive Blanche. 

" Get thee to bed, wench, and leave me to my work; 
'tis almost midnight, and I shall barely haye sufficient 



"f will shriek ibr help," thought Blanche. <* Oh, no, 
ao— if exposed, the ruffian would denounce my father 
— ^my suffering, hearl-broken parent ! I must not injure 
liim." 

Saltabadil raised his enormous sword, and moved 
towards a small recess, shaded by a tattered curtain, 
and containing a truckle bed. On this low couch, the 
sovereign of France was lying, under the effects of a 
powerful opiate. Magdelonne flung herself before 
the entrance of the recess, and, seizing her brother by 
the arm, said, in a low and resolute tone ; " You pass 
not here ! I have been compelled, by dire necessity 
«nd meagre want, to sanction countless deeds of sin ; 
hut this man's life must not be added to the damning 
list" 

- Silence, fool ! or share his fate," said the gypsey, 
lifting his sword. 

" I care not — fear not That young roan shall 
live." 

Her determined manner disconcerted the Bohemian, 
and. lowering his sword, he gazed irresolutely in his 
mater's face. 

Blanche clasped her hands in fervent thankfulness 
^ How can I calmly listen to the impending fate of 
liim who owns my heart" thought she, " whilst this 
poor girl, who loves him not willingly perils life in 
liis behalf." 

Salrabadirs eyes lighted upon the golden earnest 
lie had received from Triboulet, and his courage ro^. 
" Hark'ee, wench," said he, ** I have a good mind to 
euff thee; but we have seen too many curious sights 
in company, to dare defy each other. I would humor 
thy foolish whim, but gold is scarce — 'twill soon toll 
twelve, and the hunch^back will then demand his 
pwy." 

«< Grant but an hour," said Magdelonne. 

•• Inpoanble. More fiom the curtain, and torn thy 



face to the door, if you would not see his blood. He 
dies this instant" 

The ruffian hurled his sister to the other side of the 
hovel, and advanced to the bedside with uplifted 
weapon. 

" Oh, God !" said Blanche, " I cannot see him perish 
thus. Stay thy sacrilegious hand! Help! Murder! in 
the name of mercy, help!*' 

With almost supernatural force, the distracted girl 
beat against the deor ; the rotten fastenings yialded to 
her blows, and she sunk senseless acrosa the hovel's 
threshold. The Bohemian hod dropped his sword 
upon the first alarm, but bearing the puny voice, and 
witnessing the stripling form of the intruder, he lifted 
her body into the interior of the hut end bamcaded 
the door against all oomen v?bo might be attracted by 
the rhricks for help. 

Meanwhile, the jester, with rapid strides, was hae- 
tening to the scene of vengeance. There was an un- 
earthly flash of triumph in his eye, and the mad gnaw- 
ing of the nether lip told of a mind but ill at ease. 
There was a recklesa daring in his gait aa if he defied 
the fury of the storm. ** A monarch bleeds to gratify 
a ibol ! Roll on, thou heavenly messengen of fate, 
and with thy sulphurous flash, startle the foul delin- 
quents of the earth ! to me. thou bring'st delight, fit 
music for the grandeur of my great revenge! thy ele- 
mental war seems harmless mockery to the raging 
tumult that now tears my heart Methinks I could 
bestride the thanderbolt, and traverse the oatoaished 
world, the demon of vengeance and despair." 

Triboulet with noiseless tread, approached the hut 
of the Bohemian, and knocked cautiously at the door. 
Saltabadil appeared, and, seizing the huneh-back by 
the arm, whispered, ** The deed is done. The money 
and the pass — " 

" Are here ! but the body—" 

" 'Tis close at hand. Do not come in— I will bring 
it to you." 

The Bohemian returned into the hovel, and the 
hunch- back, with a maniac gesture, exclaimed ; ** Now. 
Francis the First you will meet your fool for once 
without a jeer — without a biting jest." 

Saltabadil reappeared with the body, well wrapped 
up in a large black mantle. ** Lend me aome assist- 
ance for a moment monsieur. Had we not better 
fling him into the river at once V* 

" No, no ! place the corse on this bonk, and leave 
me." 

*' I intend it Magdelonne can answer all inquiries 
here. Farewell, monsieur. Do not throw him in here, 
the river is too shallow, and the splosh might awaken 
the attention of the patrole. Lower down, near the 
bridge across the ditch, you will find deeper water.** 
In a few seconds, the ruffian's form was loat amidst 
the distant gloom. 

Triboulet had placed the body on the ground, and 
kneeling beside it, thus addressed his senseless victim. 

'.The mightiest of the kings of the earth is at my 
feet— at the feet of his slave — ^his jester ! Hail, Frauds 
the First! the witty, and the brave! thy poor deformed 
buffoon bids thee hail! What Dot a word ! has the 
despised Triboulet domb-fouodered theet alUl ailani ! 
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then hear me, if thou canst — Dog! where is my child? 
more valuable, in her innocence, than thy jewelled 
crown. Thou didtt steal her from me, and returned 
her diagraced — dishonored ! Dost thou hear me, king ? 
'tis I, iby slave ! the clod whom thou hast daily kicked 
and baffeted — 'tis 1 wbo have caused thy lowly stale! 
I wished thy life— a little gold, and, lo! I have it. I, 
who did lick thy feet, have struck thee to thy heart 
as thou hast done to mine! Now, Francis the First. 
sovereign of France ! Duke of Milan ! to thy watery 
grave, and see whether the fishes of the Seine will 
venerate thy kingly corse." 

The storm burst forth with renewed violence, as 
Triboolet lifted the body from the earth. A gleam 
of light from the opened door of the hovel attracted 
his attention, and a footfall sounded on the green 
sward. The jester replaced his frightful burden on 
the bank, and crouched low in the marsh grass beside 
it, for voices were heard in the direction of the ferry 
path, and the form of the comer from the hovel was 
distinctly visible. 

** Who goes there 7" was the challenge of the ad- 
vancing party. 

" France and Valois," exclaimed the jester, giving 
the pass word oi the night. 

" Ah, Triboulet, my fool, is that you ?" said the 
king. 

'* Heaven and earth ! have I been deceived ? jot is 
it the spirit of the slain rejoicing in its freedom from 
the worthless clay. Dread spectre, hence ; nor mock 
the lonely rapture of this hour." 

"Art thou mad, fool ? explain this folly if thou canst. 
What hast thou there before thee !" 

** *TiB he I I hear him breathe! Am I then foiled 



in my great revenge? who have we here? darkness, 
black, impenelrable darkness! no stars! no light to 
show ihe face of the worthless coTHe before me." 

As Triboulet snatched oflf the huge blark mantle 
that inwrappe d the body, a blaze of electric fire burst 
fmm the clouds, and played along Ihe river and the 
surface of the damp marsh. The king shaded his eyea 
frohi the force of the lightning's flash ; but Triboolet, 
who had been gazing earnestly upon the form before 
him, suddenly recognised the features of his Blanche, 
and fell senseless on the ground. 

The king hailed the pairole who were advancing 
by the river's side, and their torches were lighted at 
Magdelonne's lamp. The intercession of the gypsey 
girl, in behalf of Francis, had been unavailing, till 
Blanche's abrupt entrance ; her incoherent speechea 
proved her acquaintance with the Bohemian's mor- 
derous intent. To insure his safety, it was requisite 
that the listener should be slain ; and Saltabadil, to 
conciliate his sister, agreed to spare the sleeping mo- 
narch, and pass off the body of the supposed page upon 
the hunch'back as the corse of his expected victim. 

Triboulet slowly recovered from his swoon, and 
glared, with bloodshot eyes, upon the scene around 
him. The pallid face of his murdered child, looking 
more deadly in the dim torch light, attracted his wan- 
dering goze, and sobs of deadly agony burst from his 
Bwoln and livid throat. 

The hour of midnight sounded from the towers of 
Notre Dame The hunch-back pressed his hands upon 
his burning forehead. " The old roan's curse!" said 
he. " I feel it now — his malediction is fulfilled !" 
and the heartbroken jester fell lifeless on the body 
of his child. 



TO MARION. 



Oh, let the sweet-leaved geranium be 
Entwined among thy clustering hair, 

While thy red lips shall paint to me 
How bright its scarlet blossoms are. 

Tia but a whim — but oh ! do thou 

Crown with my wreath thy blushing brow. 

Oh, twine young rose leaves around thy head, 
And I shall deem the flowers are there ; 

The red rose on thy rich cheek spread, 
The white upon thy forehead iair. 

'Tie but a whim — but oh ! entwine 

My wreath around tnat brow of thine. 

Not love thee !— from that blessed night. 
That first sweet hour our young eyea net. 

There where my heart acknowledged light. 
With which ita bopea ahoold liae or aet. 



The world in her domain bath nought 
Which could requite thy loss to me; 

Whole years have been one long, long thought^ 
One deep expressive dream of thee. 

No, ihou hast never been forgot. 

And say'st thou that I love thee not ? 

I never drew a radiant scene. 

But thou mad'st all its happiness <; 
And dark and cold my life had been 

Had'st thou not promised it to bless. 
Thine image, from the first, hath dwelt 

Within my breast, as in a shrine. 
Before which my young heart hath knelt, 

With faith that never knew decline. 



Troy, N. T, Sept 13, HjePigitized by 
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LoifK* drooping wHIow ! 'neath thy pendant boughs 

I lay me down, and gaze on the amooth bay, 

Whose ahining surface pictares the iiuge cloads 

Convolving to and fro, in play sublime. 

Now all is still : or if, perchance, a sound 

Comes on the whispering breeze to the quick ear, 

It is the linnet's chirp, or waterfall, 

And is harmonious to this solitude. 

My temples feel a coolness in this shade. 

And the wrung heart enjoys a calm repose. 

Unwonted in the city's grating hum. 

O, could I here abide — nor mix again 

With callous men, whose money is their God ! 

The deaf 'ning bell, and hammer's jarring stroke— 

The smile deceptive, and the strife for gain, 

Are horrid to a noble spirit's aim. 

Thus many a lofiy mind is seared and crushed ! 

Pent up, like swine, in adamantine walls. 

Men wear their lives away in quest of draw, 

And in the din, indulge no flight of thought ! 

Here, like a bird enfranchised from the cage, 

The fancy datts from greensward to the sky, 

-And, with a glanee, surveys creation's joys. 

The hills afar, or hawk on quiv'ring wing — 

The harvest field, or sail upon the bey — 

' The leap of fish, or flying thistle down — 
All are caught up by the delighted eye. 
And life, which yesterday was hell, is gone. 
And years roll back to guileless youthful time ! 

' O now, methinks, I se% my childhood's home — 
And near the lilac tree, my sister dear : 

^My father rises from his book and smiles : 

"My mother calls me to her fond embrace, 
Iia3rs bare my furehead, and imprints a kiss ! 
Sweet, dew-steeped flowers are blooming all around, 
The strutting peacock spreads his gorgeous tail, 
The martin's notes are ringing in my ears, 
And all is buoyancy and bliss! 

That bell! 
A sound comes through the air from tyrant Time, 
And I am here ! Yet, memory, I thank thee — 
I thank thee for the glimpse, though quick it fled. 
Thou art the drop that moistens the parched lip, 
And though full soon it burns again, I thank thee. 
Though thou dost come in guise of mockery, 
Sweeping, like angel, o'er a blasted grove. 



Scorning the tree which ne'er again may bud— 
Still I do thank thee! 'Tis a refreshmg sight 
To eyes that gaze on worse — nor pains a heart 
Grown pangless with the stings of a fierce world. 
My heart hath wept its last tear-drop away. 
Else it would now bedew this lonely spot. 
To think it here lies prostrate and alone. 
And was so joyous once! 

Yet there is a thrill 
In solitary woods doth fill the breast : 
A hoJy essence that doth swell the soul, 
And soothes the one doomed to unhappy lot. 

The sun doth sink behind yon mountain cloud. 

The plover shrieks, and rises from the heath ,* 

And now yon vessel fnrls its snowy sail, 

And on my brow a cool wind lifte the onrls ; 

Far off, the water rises in huge waves, 

The distant forest WTithes its giant limba, 

And a low growl is heard to roar afar. 

It comes ! a tempest prancing tiiroogh the sky, 

Led on by braying winds and shouting thunder ! 

On its broad brow, in crisping curls, fantastic 

Plays the live lightning — and the big round drops 

Are diamonds showered from the Almighty's handl 

Ye hosts of heaven, ocean, earth, or air! 

Ye spirits that inhabit awful space : 

That bask on dizzy crags, or flit through groves 

Whose shady labyrinths are not profaned 

By those who stint for gold, and bleed for Bmilee : 

Now — whilst the storm is raging all around. 

And men sit trembling in their granite dens— 

I would, with thee, shout 'midst th' electric doadB, 

Grasp at the gleaming flashes as they leap ; 

Or, laughing, dive into the ocean's depths ! 

O, I would cast this load of flesh and bone ; 

Be blotted from the list of mortals frail. 

And dwell invisible, for e'er with thee! 

There is no tie to bind me to my kind— 

No kin, nor wealth, nor sympathising smile. 

Alone, I seek for comfort in the woods. 

And friendly spirits whisper in my ears. 

Again the sun bursts forth in gorgeousness, 

And in tlie east is a prismatii arch. 

And I am wet to the skin, and hungry as the de 

vil. Good bye, Muse. 
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LEAF No. IV. 



The Missifisippt — the whalk — description of tow- 
boats— a PACKAGE — A THREATENEI> STORM — THE 
CAPTAIN — A BOAT ROW — A BEAUTIFUL BRIGANTINI 

PHY8I0GN0MT OF 8HIP9— RICHLY FURNISHED 

CABINS AN OBLIGING CAPTAIN— DESERT THE SHIP 

A « WHIP" FOR LADIES — GETTING UNDER-WEIGH — 
A CHAIN OF CAPTIVES — TOWING — NEW ORLEANS — A 
MYSTERY TO BE UNRAVELLED. 

Upon the mighiy bosom of the " Father of Wutera," 
our gallant ship now proudly floats, aa motionlera as 
the balanced falcon, ere he lights down upon liis 
prey, resting after her boisterous straggle through the 
ocean, apparently in calm and peaceful enjoyment of 
her haven of rest The Mississippi! That noble 
river, whose magnificent windings I have traced with 
my finger upon the map in my school-boy days, wish- 
ing, with all the adventurous longing of a boy, that I 
might, like the good fathers Marguette and Henne- 
pin, leap into an Indian's birch-canoe, and launching 
from its source, among the snows and untrodden 
wilds of the far north, float pleasantly away under 
every climate, down to the cis- Atlantic Mediterranean \ 
where, bursting from its confined limits, it proudly 
ihoots into that tideless sea, through numerous pas- 
sages, like radii from one common centre. My wishes 
are now, in a measure, about to be realized. The 
low, flat, and interminable marshes, through the heart 
of which we are rapidly advancing — the ocean-like 
horizon, unrelieved by the slightest prominence — the 
sallen, turbid waves around us, which yield but 
slowly and heavily to the irresistible power of steam 
—all familiar characteristics of this river, would 
alone assure me that I am on the Mississippi. My 
last letter left us in immediate expectation of being 
tsken in tow by the *' Whale," then coming rapidly 
down the south-west passage, in obedience to the 
hundred signals flying at the *' fore," of as many ves- 
tals on every' side of us. Ab we lay at anchor direct- 
ly in the track of the tow-boat, we were joyfully anti- 
^pating our ship the first to be towed over the bar. 
Iq a few minutes, snorting and dashing over the long 



ground-swell, and flinging a cloud of foam from her 
bows, she ran along-side of us, and sent her boat on 
board. While the little skiff was leaping from wave 
to wave, to our ship, we had time to observe more 
attentively than when in motion, the singular appear 
ance of this unique class of steamboats. 

Her engine is of uncommon power, placed nearer 
the centre of the hull than in boats of the usual con- 
struction; her cabin is small, elevated and placed 
near the engine, in the centre of the boat With the 
exception of the protuberance of the engine and cabin, 
she is " flush" from stem to stem ,* one quarter of her 
length abaft the cabin, and the same portion forward 
of the boilers, being a broad platform, which extends 
quite around the boat, forming a very spacious guard 
on either side. 

The after part of the bulwarks around the flush 
stern is latticed for the purpose of carrying oflT the 
water, with facility, when thrown back from the 
wheels. They seldom or never take passengers up 
to the city. The usual price for towing is, I think, 
about one dollar per ton. Hence the expense is very 
great for vessels of large burthen ; and rather than 
incur it, many ships, after being towed over the bar, 
which, at this season, cannot be crossed otherwise, 
work their own way up to town, which, vrith a fair 
wind, may be effected in twenty-four hours ; the dis- 
tance being but one hundred and five mOes ; but it 
not unfxequently takes them ten or fifteen days. Our 
Captain informs me that he once lay thirty-six days in 
the river, before he could reach New Orleans— but 
fortunately, owing to the state of the market, on his 
arrival, he realized two hundred per cent, more on 
his cargo than he would have done, had he arrived a 
month earlier. 

The jolly-boat from the steamer was now along- 
side, and the officer in the stem-sheets tossed a small 
package on our quarter-deck ; and then singing out in 
that sharp, quick tone peculiar to seamen—** Give 
way, my men!" with the velocity of an uncaged bird, 
his little green cockle-shell darted away from us like a 
dolphin. The next moment he stood upon the low 
dock of the steamer. Digitized by LjOOglC 
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y " Go ahead !** To our consternation, this famiUar or- 
der was loudly borne over the water, and with a plunge 
and a struggle, away she dashed from ns with her 
loud, regular boom — boom — boom ! throwing the spray 
around her head like the huge gambolling monster 
from which she derives her name. With her went- 
our hopes of speedy deliverance from our presem 
durance. An anchor was firmly fixed into the ground, 
as **sure and steadfast aa that of hope" — but oun 
was the anchor of despair. With faces whose com- 
plicated, whimsically- woeful expressions, Lavat^r 
himself could not have analyzed, and as though moved 
by one spirit, wc turned simultaneously toward the 
Captain, who leaned against the capstan, reading one 
of the letten from the package just received. There 
waa a cloud upon his brow which portended no good 
to our hopes, and which, by a sympathetic feeling. 
■W9B attracted to, and heavily settled upon our own. 
We turned simultaneously to the tuwboatr— she was 
rapidly receding in the distance. We turned again 
to watch our probable fate in the Captain's face. It 
spoke as plainly as face could speak : " Gentlemen- 
no tow-boat." We gazed upon each other like school- 
boys hatching a conspiracy. Mutual glances of cha- 
grin and dissatisfaction were bandied about the deckp. 
After so long a passage, with our port almost in sight, 
and our voyage nearly ended, to be compelled to re- 
main longer in our close prison, and creep like a 

« Wounded snake, dragging its slow length along," 

winding day after day through the sinuosities of this 
sluggish Mississippi, was enough to make ns ship- 
wearied wretches, verily, 

" To weep our spirits from our eyes." 

It was a consummation we had never wished. 
There was iustanily a rebellion in embryo. The 
storm was rapidly gathering, and the thunders had 
already began " to utter their voices." The whole 
scene was infinitely arousing. There oould not have 
heen more feding exhibited, had an order come down 
fer the ship to ride a Gibraltar quarantine. 

The Captain, having quietly finished the perusal of 
his letters, now changed at once the complexion of 
affairs. 

" I have just received advices, gentlemen, from my 
consignees, in the city, that the market will be more 
iiivorable for my cargo fifteen days hence, than now; 
therefore, as I have so much leisure before me, I 
■hall decline taking the tow-boat, and sail up to New 
Orleans. I will, however, send ray boat aboard the 
brig off our starboard quarter, which will take steam, 
and try to engage passage for these who wish to leave 
the ship." 

" Mr. F ," to the first officer, " you may haul 

down that signal." 

There was no alternative, and we cheerfully sacri- 
ficed our individual wishes to the interests of Cap- 
tain Callighan, whose urbanity, kindness, and gentle- 
manly deportment, during the whole passage out, had 
not only contributed to our comfort and happiness. 



but won for him our cordial esteem and good feel- 
ings * 

In a few minutes one of our quarter-boats was 
along side, bobbing np and down on the short sees, 
with the buoyancy of a cork-boat. The first ofiicer, 
myself and another passenger, leaped into her; and a 
few dozen long and nervous strokes from the muscu- 
lar arms of our men. soon ran us aboard the brig, 
whose anchor was already "apeak," in readiness for 
the Whale. As we approached her, I was struck 
with her admirable symmetry and fine proportions. 
She was a perfect model of naval architecture. 
Though rather long fur her breadth of beam, the 
sharp construction of her bows, and the easy, ellipti- 
cal curve of her sides, gave her a peculiarly light 
and graceful appearance, which united with her 
taunt, slightly- raking taper masts, and the precision 
of her rigging, presented to our view a nautical en* 
temble surpassing in elegance any thing of the kind 1 
had ever before beheld. 

We were politely received at the gang-way by the 
Captain, a gentlemanly, sailor-like looking young man, 
with whom, after introducing ounelves, we descended 
into the cabin. I had time, however, to notice that 
the interior of this very handsome vessel corresponded 
with the exterior. The capstan, the quarter-rail-stan- 
chions, the edge of the compauion-way, and the taf- 
frail, were all ornamented and strengthened with 
massive brass plates, polished like a mirror. The 
binnacle case was of ebony, enriched with inlaying 
and carved work. A dazzling array of steel-beaded 
boarding-pikes formed a glittering crescent half around 
the main-mast. A splendid telescope, apparently of 
great power, mounted on a brass pedestal, stood over 
the companion-way, and near it lay a spy-glass and 
trumpet, both of exquisite workmanship. Her decks 
evinced the free use of the " holy-stone," and in snowy 
whiteness, would have put to the blush the unsoiled 
floors of the most fastidious Yankee housewife. Her 
rigging was not hung upon pins, but run and coiled 
** mano*war fashion," upon her decks. Her longboat, 
a midships, was rather an ornament than an excres- 
cence, as in most merchantmen. Forward, the ** men" 
were gathered around the windlass, which was abaft 
the foremast, all neatly dressed in white trowsers and 
shirts, even to the sable " Doctor" and his " Sub.*' 
whose double bank of ivories were wonderou>ly illo- 
minaiive, as they grinned at the strangers, who had 
so unceremoniously boarded the brig. 

As I descended ihe mahogany staircase, supported 
by a highly polished balustrade, cast in brass, my 
curiosily began to be roused, and I found myself won- 
dering into what pleasure yacht I had intruded. She 
was evidently American ; for the "stars and stripes" 
were floating over our heads. Independent of this 
evidence of her nation, her bright, golden sides, and 
peculiai' American exprtision (fori contend that there 
is a national and an individual expression to every 
vessel, as strongly marked and as easily defined as the 
expression of every human countenance,) indicated 
unhesitatingly her country. 

* Our ship was not a line-packet They never d«U/. 
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My curiosity was increased on entering the roomy, 
richly- wrought, and tastefully- furnished cabins. The 
faireat lady in England's hails might have coveted it 
ibr her bjudoir. Here were every luxury and 'com- 
fort that wealth and taste combined could procure. A 
liiaDO, on which lay music books, a flute, clarionet, 
and a guitar of curious workmanship, occupied one 
side of the cabin ; on the other stood a sofa, most 
temptingly inviting a loll, and a centre table was 
strewed with pamphlets, novels, periodicals, poetry, 
and a hundred little unwritten elegancies. The 
transom was ingeniously constructed, so as to form a 
superb sideboard, richly covered vviih plate, but more 
richly lined, as we subsequently had an opportunity 
of knowing, to our hearts' content. Three doors, with 
mirrored pannelling, gave ingress from the cabin, for- 
ward to two state-rooms and a diniDg-reoro, furnished 
in the same style of magnificence. 

My companions shared equally in my surprise, at 
the novelty of every thing around us. I felt a dispo- 
sition to return to our ship, feeling that our proposition 
to take passage in the brig, might be unacceptable. 
But before I had come to a decision, Mr. F. our first 
oflScer, with true sailor-like bluntness, had communi- 
cated our situation and wishes. " Certainly," replied 
the Captain, " but I regret that my state-rooms will 
not accommodate more* than five or six, the others 
will have to swing hammocks between decks, if they 
will do this, they are welcome." Although this com- 
pliance with our request was given with the utmost 
cheerfulness and alacrity, I felt that our taking pas- 
sage with him would be inconvenient and a gross in- 
trusion ; and would have declined, saying that as some 
other vessel would answer our purpose equally well. 
He would not listen to me ; but iu so urgent a manner, 
requested us to lake parage with him, that we relucir 
antly consented, and immediately returned to our 
ship to relate our success, and transfer our baggage to 
the brig. Fortunately, but five of our party, including 
two ladies, were anxious to leave the ship; the re- 
mainder choosing rather to remain on board, and go 
up to town in her, as the Captain flattered them with 
an early arrival should the wind hold fair. 

In less than ten minutes, we had bidden farewell, 
and wished a speedy passage to our fellow pocsengers. 
who had so rashly refused to ** give up the ship," and 
were on our way, with *' bag and baggage," to the brig. 



which now and then rose proudly upon a long sea, 
and then slowly and gracefully settled into its yield- 
ing bosom. 

The instant we arrived along-side, the <<whip"* 
was lowered into the boat, and the young ladies, 
angel like, took wing, and after hovering in the air a 
moment, safely alighted upon the deck of the brig, 
not a little frightened by their sudden and rapid 
serial evolution. 

We had been on board but a short time, when the 
Whale, which had already towed four ships and a 
brig, one at a time, over the bar, leaving each half a 
league up the passage, came bearing down upon os. 
In an incredibly short time she brought to ahead of 
us, and in less than five minutes had our brig firmly 
secured to her by two hawsers, with about fifty 
iathoms play. '^ 

** Heave away men I" shouted the first oflicer ; and 
the copstan, already manned, flew merrily round to 
the jovial song of the seamen, seconded by the rapid, 
heavy, and simultaneous tread of a dozen men. In 
less than a half minute the anchor was suspended 
from the bows; and at the brief command— 

** Loose the head sails," away sprung the seamen 
into the rigging, with the rapidity of thought 

"Lay out there—lay out," and the yards were 
alive with men ; who glided along the spars with the 
activity of monkey*— and the next moment, as by the 
aid of magic, the tall most was covered with a snow- 
white cenvasB ; and, amid the clattering of cordage and 
blocks, in ** letting fall" and "sheeting home," and 
the mingling of brief command and briefer reply, and 
all the regular disorder necessarily attendant upon 
this evolution, the beautiful vessel slowly and grace- 
fully yielded to the impulse of the strengthening 
breeze, and moved up abreast of the tow-boat, which 
was now put in motion. Our brig now again dropped 
astern, and, apparently disdainfully, gave herself up 
to the leading strings of the black, fierce, little mon- 
ster, who so noisily preceded his captive. 

* The " whip" is a large comfortable chair, shut 
up all around, with a door in front. It is lowered 
into a boat aleng-stde. by suitable tackle, reeved 
through a block at the extremity of the main yaid. 
Hali-a*duzen men are stationed at the fall, and when 
the lady is safely shut into the chair, at the woid 
'* away men," she is triced in an instant to the yard- 
arm, and then gently lowered upon deck. 
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SwKETKST source of earthly joy. 

Solace kind of human care. 
Love, thou smiling, wanton boy. 

Hear, oh. hear, a votary's prayer ! 
To cheer a poet's humble cot, 

Oh, quit thy blissful seals above; 
Haste to bless my lowly lot. 

For what is life, without thee, Lort r 



Cheeks that mock the morning rose. 

Smiling lips and eyes of fire, 
Bosoms white as mountain snows. 

Hearts that burn with pure desire — 
Bless with these my longing arms, 

I'll envy not the powers above ; 
Tis these that give to life its charms. 

For what is life, without thee, I/»vKf 
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CHAPTER IV. 

« Very odd— strange mistake," said Titus to him- 
self, as he trod his way back to the Flower Pot 
" Very odd : bat Mies Sloth, though not a very, very 
k)veJy girl, looks amiable; and she smiled and— 
General Wolfe ! Ha ! ha ! After all, if it even had 
been so, soldiers' daughters are generally no great 
prizes. Now, Sir Jeremy is very rich ; has the air of 
it — seems stiff and hard with gold. His daughter is, 
no doubt, an only child. Ha! ha! it was devilish 
odd — ^but good must oome of it; yes, fiomething must 
be sure to turn up." 

With these hopeful thoughts, Titus Trumps return- 
ed to the Flower Pot. " We didn't send your lug- 
gage, sir, said the waiter. 

'* Certainly not — I told you not to send," replied 
Titus, shocked for the moment at the recollection of 
bis momiog hopes. Trumps retired to bis room : be 
had no sooner closed the door upon himself, than he 
felt his utter lonelineai. He was about to assume 
bis ordinary dress — to lake off the suit donned for 
Miss Wolfe. How his heart sank as his fingers 
touched his knee-buckles! He rose, and walked 
too and fro ; then went to his window— found himself 
nnoonsciously counting opposite rows of tiles— oongh- 
ed— whistled, and — sat down again. Intently brood- 
ing on the features and fortme of Miss Sloth, Titus 
heard not, for some time, the waiter's knuckles 
smiting the chamber^oor. At length, startled Irom 
the baronet's daughter, Trumps cried, *' come in." 

*<De you dine at hone to-day, sirf' asked the 
waiter, with a simper. 

" Dine--eh ? — why, let me see," and Trumps un- 
consciously paused to consider if by so doing he 
should break an appointment— '^ yes — I think— to-day." 
Whether duke, marquis, or earl might feast him on 
the morrow. Trumps knew not; but ho had some 
small hopes. 

" Alone ?" asked the waiter. 

" Eh ? wby"-pthe word came upon Titus like a 
snow-ball. Alone— dine alone in — London ! He had 
looked to be welcomed to twenty boards. He had, it 
was true, no acquaintance in the metropolis, yet, with 
an amiable readiness to make friends in any number, 
and at the shortest notice, it was hard upon him that 
he should chew in solitude. " Yes — I think— alone," 
said Titus ; quickly adding— « that is,— to-day." New 
friends, like new flies, might swarm to-morrow. 

Again, Titus thought to disrobe, when, on new 



consideration, he thought it best to remain in his state 
dress. He might, after dinner, go to the play, and 
then and* there something might happen. He quitted 
his room, and as he descended the stairs, observed, 
with some complacency, the attention he awakened 
in the household. The maids, with new eagerness, 
peeped out to look at him — the waiters whispered 
one another as he passed — the landlady.and the land- 
lady's daughter smiled very significantly, yet, as he 
thought, veiy graciously. A masculine fkce — as 
Trumps imagined, not altogether strange to him — 
looked suddenly from a corner, and was as suddenly 
withdrawn. 

"When do you dine, utV* asked Straight, the 
civilest of waiters, as Trumps seated himseli 

" Can't I dine now ?" questioned Titus. 

" Now. fcir," echoed Suaight, and stood still and 
stared at Trumps. 

** Have you nothing for dinner ?" asked our hero. 

" Nothing, sir," mechanically answered Robert; who 
then bethought himself— "beg pardon-«any thing**' 
and went to an opposite comer of the room, where three 
persons sat with that peculiar seriousness in their &oe8, 
that betokens expectation of dinner. Robert bent to 
one of them — ^m uttered a few syllables— jerked his 
head in the direction of Tramps, accompanying the 
motion with the words, " perfect gentleman — ^look at 
buckles." There was a short pause whilst the pai- 
ties communed with one another, when Robert, with, 
a backsliding bow, quitted the party, and returned to 
Trumps. " Can dine with party," said Robert, paint- 
ing to the triumvirate. 

** Are they gentlemen?" asked Trumps. 

** Gentlemen," cried the immoveable Robert 

*' They don't look much of the gentlemen," said 
Titus. 

" Don't look," said the Uioonic Straight. 

''Merchants, probably!" was the supposition of 
Trumps. 

" Merchants," replied Robert 

** Ha ! and they are generally very simple in their 
dress," observed Trumps. 

<* Very simple," said Straight, and then, with an 
extraordinary prodigality of words, added — ^*' goose for 
dinner." 

"Either of them in the Turkey trade!" asked 
Trumps, the question, as we think, suggested to him 
by Robert's brief notice of goose. • 

"Turkey trade," pronounced t^ jjmoQiucio^ 
Robert, " with apple sauco-'^d by V^OOgie 
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Trumpt would, w« thiokt have continued the col- 
loquy, bad lie not eeented the odor of the coming bird. 
He rote «b he «aufled the aromo, and adTanoed to 
the party. Making a most pains-taking bow» Titus 
Trumps observed tiiat, " being a perfect stranger tu 
the gentlemen, he felt particularly honored at baving 
been ao readily admitted to their circle. It was an 
honor tbat even a prince need not hesitate to accept 
at the bande of English merchants." 

The individuals tiius courteously addressed, stared' 
suspiciously at the visiter, and then, as he prepared 
himself to lake a seat. looked at one anoilter. Had 
Titus observed the laces and gestures of his new 
company, ho would have doubtless thought it very 
. strange that one English merchant should wink and 
thrust bia tongue in his cheek — tbat ihe second mer- 
chant should pune up his month and twitch the 
elbow of the third commercial man uf tho fiiitish 
Isles — who should struugcly enough acknowledge the 
action, by bending with toe tip of his finger the tip 
of his nose. 

* *'Bob, you've more goose?*' asked one of the mer- 
chants, wiib gaping mouth, and looks of great anxietf . 

" More goose," answered Robert, who fi>r once re- 
plifid to a question with a perfect ooffiprehension of 
lia import ; for there was more goose. 

" J do think, Mr. Chattels,'' said a second merchant, 
in a snuff brown coat, with huge pockets, and a mi 
tard colored shag waistcoat, » I do think a gooee is the 
beet thioff as flies" 

" A gooee i« the bird of paradise incog." answered 
Chattels, witb authority, and considerable emphasis 
on the laat word. 

"What's incog, Chattels?" asked the third mer- 
chant. 

" Why, it wu his lordship who called— -you know 
Lord Maadle, him as I sold that * Mother and Child* 
to ?"— -eaid Chattels to the second trader. 

"I beg your pardon — but did the transaction take 
place in Cnglaod— was his lordship in ?«— »" Trumps 
^9» proceeding in his query. — 

*'At that time his lurdahip was io lody," answered 
merchant Chaiiels. 

"1 apprehend," observed Trumps with great polite- 
nesc ; " yes — yes," be thought in silence — ^ blacks— 
tlaves— but a strange bargain to speak »£" 

" I think I do know him," cried Mr. Hammer, the 
•scond merchant — '' and I think, Mr. Chattels, con- 
•ideiing all that passed in that nflair, you might, be- 
fore me at least, have held your lougue about that 
'MuiUer and Child.'" 

"Come, come," said Goings, tho third and lAiit mer- 
chant—** no old sores, in the way of business like 
oars, what's one * Mother and Child* to squabble 
about?" 

"I perceive," communed Trumps with himself— 
"all great slave-holders: a strange business, but," and 
be looked at his sssociates, with new charity—** but, 
doubtless, very profitable." 

**Was it his lordship as called the go>Jse with sage 
and onions, paradise inoog?" asked Goings, seeing his 
friend Hammer become moody at ceriain reooUec- 
Uoas. « Was it his lordship who r 



** D — n his lordship, yes, and the gooee too,** ciied 
Cbaitels, aiMl with at least half the skeleton of the 
bird upon bis plate, he flung in another bene, and 
called Bob '* to take away." 

" Gentlemen, on a day like this ought we to quar- 
rel?" It was Mr. Goings who, on his legs, looked. 
about him as he put the question—'* Quarrel^— and 
before a stranger, too V* 

*' iMever mind me — ^no ceremony before me,** cried 
Trumps, with ill-timed suavity. 

*' When we have done so well lo-day — when we 
have hung together, as we always ought — and bave 
kept out all buyers, and have got things at our own 
money — why, to quarrel after such a day's work as 
this, what is it but flying in tbe iaoe of providence 7" 
Thus spoke Mr. Goings. 

" Well, I've done, Dsniel," said Hammer — ^*'ooly, 
whenever I hear or think of that * Mother and Child,' 
it makes my blood bile. I don't know how it is, I'd 
a likmg for the article. But I've done." 

** .Article," thought Tiius — " how habits of com- 
merce influence the language of a roan I A mother 
and obild — an article !" 

Tiiijs Trumps, in his simplicity, thooght bis oeoi* 
panioDS discoursed of live negroes— of brealbiog 
black flesh and bkiod : he looked upon tbem as veadera 
of real bones and mosdes, when, in truth, they tvadad 
only in the painted likenesses of gods and goddesses, 
men, women, and c^ldren. They were not slave- , 
merchants, they were only picture-brokers The 
dinner they were met to consume, bad been ordered 
to dignify the triumph of tbe day. They had scented 
a sale of valuable property at Bow, and had carried 
ofl^ at their own price, tbe choicest of tho "articles." 



CHAPTER V. 

*' Come, sir, — what shall we say for you I" asked 
Chattels, pushing tbe bottle towards Trumps. 

''Gentlemen," replied our hero, filling — "here is 
security to property, at homeanU abroad," and Trumps 
thought that he had touched, with happy delicacy, on 
the human goods of the company assembled. 

'* Sir, you are a gentleman, and not a bit less— it's 
sentiment as shows tbe man." declared Hammer, 
waxing drunk. *' The man as waitts respect for pro- 
perly, would kill his father," and Hammer glared 
from under his eyebrows at the tranquil Chattels. 

" D — n meiaphysicM," exclaimed the serioes Goings, 
** lei's be jolly. Come, gentlemen, I'll give you a 
toast that touches us all. May the harU flourish I" 
Now Goings had a peculiar interest in the toast| bav- 
ing, as he felt assured, picked up within the week a 
superb Corregio lor one and sixpenca 

"Mr. Goings," cried Chattels, hungry for koow- 
ledgo— " what may be metaphysics V* 

" Why, this, sir,** bellowed Hammer, clenching his 
raised fist, *' metaphysics is the sacredness of property : 
metaphysics is the right every man has in any thing—- 
even in a * Mother and Child,' sir ; yes, a * Mother 
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and Child ;*' aaying which. Hammer laid his arms 
upon the table, and gazed like a pointer at Chattels. 

Chattels was a philosopher ; for tranquilly, and in 
the blandest tones, he observed, *< Thank yoo, Mr. 
Hammer, for the information." 

** But, gentlemen, we have forgotten the toasts — 
'* May the arts flourish !" interrapted Trumps. 

"And every man keep his own 'Mother and 
Child,' " added the perturbed spirit of Hammer. 

Luckily, at this critical moment, the waiter entered 
the room, and approached the table — *' Person desired 
to see Mr. Trumps.'* 

Trumps jumped up. crying— ** Not from the baro- 
net's ?" for hope was alive again, and would speak. 

'^ Baronet's," answered Robert. 

** Oh I pray let the gentleman come in — ^make no 
stranger of us — show him in. Bub," cried Chattels, 
who, with his companions, felt a sudden deference 
for Mr. Trumps. ** He's very young, and may be a 
customer," was the disinterested thought of Chattels, 
and perhaps not of him alone. 

It was with great diflSculiy, that Trumps was pre- 
vailed upon to remain. But he sat in a corner, and 
Chattels, with a smile, held him down. Already, 
Titus saw a missive from Miss Sloih^-already, read 
the hour of assignation. He thought something would 
be sure to happen— yes, he knew something would 
turn up. 

Trumps had just assured hupself of his good for- 
tune, when the messenger "trom the baronet's" en- 
tered. Titus at once recognised in him the young 
man who had spirited away "Miss Wolfe" in the 
hackney-coach : he saw it — the man was oi the house- 
hold ; perhaps, the secretary of the baronet, and bore 
a letter from Miss Sloth. She might have selected a 
more prudent person, for his face was flushed with 
liquor, his cravat disordered, and he slid along the 
floor as though his soles were buttered. 

"liVhai! Frank — master Pink — glad to see you," 
cried Chattels, and made way for the visiter, who 
was evidently no stranger to the merchants. 

" Gentlemen, I'm your's," said Pink, with a hiccup, 
tumbling in a heap in a chair, and after peering 
round, fixing his eyes on Trumps, who smiled and 
nodded, whibt Pink stared and chuckled. 

'* And how — how is the excellent Sir Jeremy?" 
asked Goings. 

** Well enough for an old 'un," answered Pink ; then 
looking at Titus— ••' I believe your name is Trumps ?" 

" How imprudent !" thought Titus, *• to send such 
a messenger ;'* then aloud. — ** Yes. friend." 

♦♦ Friend ! Come — ha! ha !— well, that's easy." 

** If you have any communication to make" — and 
Thumps rose. 

** I have then, I can tell you." said Sir Jeremy 
Sloth's valet, for Pink was no less a functionary. 

'* This way, then" — and Titus tried to vacate his 
corner. 

" Not a bit of it ; all in good time, Mr. Trumps. 
The lady upon whose business, I" 

*• Hush ! for heaven's sake, sir— consider— delica- 
cy— pray be silent," and Truraps was in agony for 
the reputation of the baronet's daughter 



*' As for delicacy, Mr. Trumps, I hope I know what 
that is, as well as any man — but I choose it in ita 
proper place and season — Gentlemen," and Mr. Pink 
prepared to drink to the company an universal loaat — 
" here's luck." 

" Bravo !" cried Coings, ** that's a toast after my 
own heart— there's no politics, no party in it ; ila a 
toast for saints and pickpockets." 

*' There's nothing like being prepared with a gene- 
ral sentiment , for there's no knowing what company 
a man may fall into," said the wise lacquey, " what 
say ye, eh?" and he shook the snoring merchant, 
Jacob Hammer. 

"The greatest rogue unhanged, that ChattelF," 
snorted the sleeping dealer. 

"Ha! ha!" laughed the apologetic Chattels — "he's 
only dreaming." 

*< Made away with 'Mother and Child* — sell hia 
father," growled Hammer. 

" Wonderful, how true some people dream," aaid 
Pink,, grinning at Chattels, who gulped his wine. 

*' Now, now, sir — if you please" — and Tnimpa 
made his way from the table, and touched the valet 
on the shoulder. 

*< Wait for me in the street, and — and I'll join you/' 
said Mr. Pink. 

■* In the street! No, no; in my room," urged the 
hopeful Trumps. 

" Rather not, sir ; for its very important what I 
have to say to yon — and — therefore — in the street," 
and the valet spoke like a man not to be denied. 

Trumps quitted the room, and obediently sought 
the street As he walked up and down, he began to 
calculate the expenses of running away with an 
heiress — the ready money required to incorporate the 
maiden flesh of his flesh. Let the worst happen, he 
had his diamond ring ; that would do something ; be- 
sides, there were his cottages; and, more than all, 
there was his indulgent and mysteriously wealthy 
aunt. It was true. Miss Sloth might not be an heir- 
ess; she might be dependent upon the baronet-— be 
might prove inexorable. No matter ; " the first thing," 
said Titus to himself, " the first thing is to aeetire the 
girl. When — when I have married her, something 
will be sure to turn up." 

Whilst Titus was treading the street, walking in 
an imaginary paradise. Chattels was pressing the wine 
upon Pink, with whose roaster the man of pictures 
had had many profitable dealings. **And how — ht>w 
is the excellent Sir Jeremy 7" 

<*How does he like my * Joseph and his Brethren* — 
ha! — he had it a bargain — how does he like itT* 
asked Goings. 

" Liked it better than any thing— gave it away,** 
answered Pink. 

"Gave it away — that beautiful picture! — gave 
away 'Joseph and his Brethren '" exclaimed Goings. 

" You don't know what a good man Sir Jeremy is," 
drawled the valet. ** gave it to the parish church of 
Farisee, just before the last election." 

" What a sacrifice !" cried Goings. 

«• Not at all," replied the politic Pink, " ibr I ve no 
manner uf doubt that every one of the * brethren' got 
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Sir Jeremy ten plumpers. I've heard Mme of the 
memberff call the baronet Sir Benjamin— ha! ha!— 
because he wat the chosen of Joseph!" 

" And my ' Leda and Swan' — Chat beautiful jewel 
— the baronet ha'n't giyea away that?" asked Chat- 
tels, with more than ordinary anxiety. 

" Bless your heart, no— what do you take him for? 
You know he bought it because the lady's face was 
so like his dear grandmother's. Don't you remem- 
ber I" asked the valet. 

"I — I think I do" answered Chattels, for once 
taking his memory on trust 

'^ And he's so fund of it, — ^ha ! there's few such 
grandsons in these wicked times— he's so fond of it, 
that, would you believe it, Mr. Chattels, he's had 
the lady and the swan gloriously framed, and hong in 
his own bed-room ? Ha ! though I'm obliged to live 
by 'em, the nobility ar'n't what they used to be — few 
baronets would thiwk of their grandmothers like Sir 
Jeremy. Ten o'clock — I must go to Mr. Trumps." 

^ Oh ! what is he ?" asked Chattels. '* A man of 
wealth?" 

" Great Ibol," replied the valet-" I've a little 
matter of business v^ith him, and so— good night, gen- 
tlemen — good — good ni^ht" — and Mr, Pink staggered 
along the room, clenching and opening his hands, and 
muttering, and smiling bitterly at his own fierce 
thoughts. He reeled into the street, and coming upon 
Titus, grappled bis arm. Hooking himself npn our 
hero, he gave the word—" All right ; march." 

" But— but what have you to say to me ?— or have 
you a letter,— or ?" 

" All right — come along," cried the valet, becoming 
every moment more stupid. He rolled on, holding 
fast of Titus, who, after some minutes, recurred to 
the subject at his heart Making a resolute stop, 
whilst the valet ineffectually tugged at his arm to 
pull him onward. Trumps thus addressed his com- 
panion. ** My friend,"— said Titus. 

'* You be d— d," grunted Mr Pink, but in so low 
a note that it escaped the ear of Trumps. 

" My friend, — that there may be no mistake, let us 
understand each other. Do you come to me respect- 
ing a lady at the house of Sir Jeremy?"— 

** I do," answered the valet quickly, and truly, he 
being the betrothed of the daughter of ** the General 
Wolfe." Pink repeated—" I do." 

** Do you bring a letter ?" — inquired Titus with 
trepidation. 

" By no means,*' replied Mr. Pink — " no letter in 
the business. Come along," and with sudden force, 
he pulled Trumps on ; who, after a moment's reflec- 
tion, Bufl&red himself to be carried away, hoping that 
the valet had been charged to bring him to an inter- 
view with the dear expecting fair one. After a silence 
of some minutes, Trumps was resolved to end all 
doubt, by putting a plain question : ** Did the lady 
desire you to bring me to her ?" 

" What — what lady ?" asked the valet, and he sud- 
denly stopt, and stared at Trumps. 

"What lady? why,— hem !— Miss Sloth?"— an- 
swered Titus. The valet checked a violent desire to 
Jangh, — chuckled — slept his leg, as if welcoming a 



brilliant thought, then crowed out,—" Well, you are 
a lucky fellow!" Titus felt satisfied that all was 
right, and proceeded on, the valet still hanging on his 
arm, shaking, as he staggered, with suppressed merri- 
ment. 

"And where — where are we to meet? At her 
father's house?" Trumps ventured to inquire. 

" You don't think that would be quite right, do 
you?" asked Mr. Pink. "I say, sir — when you're 
married, won't you want a butler ?" 

*'No doubt — no doubt But where are we to 
meet ? — it's getting very late," said Trumps. 

" Not at all. Ladies of fashion never run away 
before midnight ; a minute sooner, would be very 
low," was the assurance of the valet " Sir Jeremy 
is very rich, he can't live long." 

" He shall be buried like a sultan," cried Trumps 
with animation. 

" Do you like shooting, sir ? Ha ! such sport at our 
country seat in Wilts— such a plenty of game, if aiiaid 
of fire-arms, you may kill with your walking-stick." 

" But, my good friend, does the lady propose to 
go off to-nigh:?" — ^for even Trumps thought Miss 
Sloth a little precipitate. 

" She told her maid — bless you, she's in the secret 
—she told General Wolfe's daughier—ha! ha! ha!" 
And here Mr. Pink gave himself up to mirth, and 
roared with laughter. 

"Goon, there," crwd a misanthropic watchman 
from a box. " Go on.'^ 

Pink had, generally, a proper respect for the au* 
thoritics of the land ; but in the present instance, he 
was certainly deficient in the duties of a citizen ; for, 
instead of complying with the desire of the officer of 
the peace, he turned and laughed defyingly in his 
teeth. The watchman was a choleric man ; he hud 
died himself out of his box, and ran at the oflender; 
but Pmk, with the good forfune that is said ever to 
attend on drunkenness, escaped the hand of the 
watchman, at the same time, visiting the hat of that 
individual with a playful blow. The watchman, 
however, was not the man to take a jest in its true 
spirit, but wlib his hat over his eyes, furiously dealt 
his staff about him. That implement was manufac- 
tured of the choicest lance- wood, and coming in vio- 
lent contact with the unsuspecting skull of Trumps, 
at the time hoping to mollify his reckless assailant, 
laid our hero flat upon the stones. The whirling rat- 
tle of the conqueror called a dozen watchmen to sur- 
vey the fallen. Bleeding and almost senseless, 
Trumps was lifted up, the injured functionary rapidly 
enumerating the thousand insults that had been put 
upon him. 

Trumps put his hand to his head and, the blood 
trickling through his fingers, benevolently gasped— 
" My good friend. — I — I — I only hope you mayn't be 
hanged for this." 

" Hanged ! Ha ! ha ! as if a watchman could go 
beyond manslaughter," observed one of the fraternity 
— " but Starlight," such was the name of the outraged 
officer — ** didn't you say there wss two?" 

"Yes.— but this was the rioter," answered Star- 
light, fixing his hand in the eoUar of Trumps. " The 
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»ther'« gone peaceably to bed : bring bin along/' and 
Titiifl, with the ciutonaiy solenuiiiy, was escorted te 
the watch-house. 

Though Starlight wos mistaken in the perMn of 
the offender, he was pretty correct in his intelligence 
of the purpose of the absent Mr. Pink. He had gone 
home to bedt perfectly satisfied with the situation in 
which be had loft his innocent, yet too hopefol rival, 
for whose punishment he had sought the Flower Pot, 
where, to the infinite amnaemcnt of the whole house- 
hold, he had, getiiog drank the while, narrated the 
meeting of Titus that morning with the punctilious 
Sir Jeremy. Had he found Trumps obstinate or im- 
patient in the matter of Miss Wolfe, her lover had 
determined to thrash him : finding him, however, full 
of hopes, be was content to leave him as he was. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The appearance of Titus Tramps, pale, bruised and 
bleeding, was in itself sufficient to convince the con- 
stable of the night that our hero was some desperate 
ofiender. No respectable man could appear in such 
a place with a broken head. 

" Now, watchman, what's this ?" asked the judge 
of the watch-bouse. ^ 

" Permit me, sir, to state tnat there was never a 
more wanton," — began Trumpo. 

** Silence," growled the constable, " let me hear 
the watchman.'* and the obedient Trumps stood silent- 
ly sopping the blood fr^ his skull with his handker- 
chief, his cravat and ruffles being dabbled with gore. 

*' I was calling the hour, Mr. Constable, and had 
my eye upon my lanihorn, when this person," and 
Starlight shook his head at Trumpi, ** came behind 
me, and without saying a word, knocked me inhu- 
manly on the crown of my hat. And when I remon- 
strated witti him. he called me a d-~~>d old glow- 
worm, and said he'd kick the very light out of roe. 
Saying winch, sir, he lifts up his leg, \0 assault the 
lanihorn; when he loses his balance, and falling on 
the comer of a stone, as you see, grazes his eye." 
Thus spoke Starlight, and rarely had even a watch- 
man shown greater powers of invention. 

'* What iMve you to say to this ? Speak ?" cried 
the constable of the night. " I see— not a word in 
defence." 

Trumps was tongue-tied, not with guilt, but as- 
tonishment. Never mind, he thought— something 
will come of it — something must turn up. He then, 
to the great indignation of the presiding consuble, 
and the body of watchmen assembled, proceeded lo 
State that every word uttered by Starlight was a most 
flagrant and malicious lie. 

" Yes — yes. of couise ; people in" your situation, — 
by the way, what's your name ? Trumps, eh ? Titus 
Trumps ? Ha ! ha ! A very good name. Pray, has 
Mr. Trumps turned up before ?" asked the constable, 
and the watchmen shouted at the pleasantry. When 
their humor bad subsided, each public guardian took 



a wary view of Tttus, but would not venture poeitive- 
ly to assert that he was a known offender. '* And 
pray, sir, what — what are youf* asked the constable 
of Trumps. 
** A — gentleman," replied Titus with vehemence. 
" That's enough ; you must find bail for the assault 
—lock htm up,*'— &aid the constable. 

*'Bat, sir — I insist — I*' — exclaimed Tronps fa- 
rk>usly. 

*' This way," cried a familiar of the watch-house, 
and ere he was well aware of the motion, Titua 
Trumps — who was at midnight to carry off the daugh- 
ter of Sir Jeremy Sloths was abruptly transferred to 
a dark and noisome den : bis heart sank as the lock 
turned. 

** Perhaps, however — perhaps, the servant had fled 
to inform Miss Sloth of her lover's disaster, and would 
return and obtain his release. Oh ! yes — he was not 
to be left there all night ; and at such an eventful 
time— no, something would happen-— something rouet 
turn up.'* Comforting himself with this ihoight, 
Titus groped about his gaol for a seat Stooping and 
stretching his hand out, he became suddenly, but not 
pleasantly, aware of the presence of a feltow-prisoner» 
for in the darkness he obtruded his fingers into tlie 
open mouth of the sleeping captive, stretched at length 
on a bench. ** Hallo!" exclaimed Titus, as he with- 
diew his fingers from the mouth of hie neighbor, wfa« 
startled by their sudden introduction, had almost loide 
his teeth meet them. «Ugh!" cried Trumps, and 
wrung his wounded fingers in the dark. 

" Want to steal my teeth V* asked the awakened 
prisoner. 

"Silence! there," marcd a voice from without, and 
a Btaff struck the iron-covered pannel. " Stlence !" 

M I — [ beg your psrdon," said Titus toUiis unseen 
companion. ** I hope I hav'n't hurt you ?" and still 
Trumps wrong his fingers. 

*' Ha ' sir," said the man, touched by the tones and 
manner of Trumps, •* I am sure you wouldn't hurt 
anybody — much leM a poor wretch like me. Would 
you h(>tieve it, I hav'n't had a bit of meat these six 
days ?" 

*' I — I can easily believe it," said Trumps, tenderly 
pressing his fingers. 

"What — what have you done?" asked the nan, 
and with such apparent solicitude, that Trumps told 
him his whole story. As he proceeded, he felt the 
stranger advance closer on the seat. 

" But I— [ shall soon be bailed," said Titus. 

'« I hope to the Lord, you may, sir ! Ha ! sir, you 
have friends," and the stranger sighed. 

<'But what misfortune has brought you to this 
wretched place t" Inquired Trumps. 

*« Ha ! sir— it's all for asking for a little of my own, 
sir," replied the prisoner. 

*' Dear me ! How, my good friend-^how ?" 

*' I — [ am the son of a lord," said the man, aitd he 
groaned. 

'* God bless me !" exclaimed Trumps, smitten with 
sudden interest for his companion. '* Really ?" 

*'Real1y, sir— His own son— born, sir, through a 
wedding-ring— if I had money to get my tight. At 
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pieMDt, sir, my uncle ha* the title and the eMatei. 
Ha! sir — when I think of Diddledum Park,— and aee 
myself a little boy in scarlet coat and breeches trimmed 
iffitb gold, running after the fallow deer, and my ovin 
mother walking with my own father, with a star at 
his breast and a garter round his leg,— when I re- 
member all this, and think where I now am,*'— and 
again the stranger groaned. 

** And yoar uncle," asked the simple Titus, '* does 
be possess ?" — 

" All that should be mine. And ibr only slopping 
him in the street this aAernooo, and aaking him how 
he could serve his own flesh and blood in such a 
manner, he direetly cries *stop thief/ when, without 
knowing what J did, I ran away. I was caught, sir, 
when my cruol uncle— Oh ! I know all he wants is to 
wad me to the plantations— said Fd picked his pocket 
of his amber- box. But thank God .' sir — ^it wasn't 
trae, sir ; no, sir— I defy him to prove it— for it wasn't 
found upon me. I own, I was a Utile up, but wno 
coold help it. I saw my uncle talking to General 
Bomby, a friend of my father's— ha ! sir, if this was a 
place for laughing in I could make you laugh to tell 
JOB, what when I waa a boy I used to call the gene- 
nl-7-but, to make short, sir, I saw my unele ofler a 
pinch firom my father's own boi, and perhaps, I was 
a little rash" — 
** In laogoage, you mean T' said Tnimpsw 
** Nothing more, sir," said the wronged h^r, " and 
then my uiuslo gels up a cry of ' stop thief,' and would 
you believe the wickedness of men,— but, sir, you're 
from the country, and don't know what men are in 
liODdon^— would you believe, that in oider to give a 
color to the story, my barbaiens relative flung my own 
dear lather's amber-box, gold nwooted, with the arms 
of our fiuaily, into a filthy gutter ? My poor mother ! 
She's out of this wicked world : all I hope is, she 
doesn't know I'm here." 

** And is this really true 7" asked Titus, aflected by 
the earnestness of ihe iiqurecf man. 

" True as this watch-heuse," replied the captive, 
with gjeat fervor. <« Ha ! if I had but a friend, I'd 
>hate n^r fortune with him, when— when I got it." 

** f— I will be your friend," cried the compassionate 
Trumps. ** I will see that justice is done you,"— 
TLtasfelt strong in hope. Yes— he would be the 
Ittppy means of restoring a wronged heir to his right, 
—would obtain his lasting gratitude— he would se- 
cu«^ that best of all woridly goods, a real friend. 

" And will you- will you stand by me ?"— <cried 
tbe captive. *< Oh ! give me your hand ; let me, dear, 
^ind, generous stranger, press the hand of a noble 
fiieBd." Saying this, the man sidled close to Trumps, 
caught his right hand, pressed it, and, not satisfied 
>^ith that, lavished even more attention on the left 
Titus was overpowered. 

At this moment, the lock o£ the prison-door was 
tttmed, and an official voice cried out, — ''Titus 
Trumps— a lady wants you." 

'' Ha! Miss Sk>th— I knew she'd come," cried Ti- 
ivt, and was abont to ruth iiofl» this doDgeon. Asease 
of the miilbrtunoB of the resaatning captive made 
him pause. «* Your name V* asked Titus bwriedJy. 



<« Edgai^-Edgar Sc Evremond," answered the 
prisoner. 

** Where — where shall I inquire for you?— speak," 
said Trumps. ''Smy." he added. *«My name is 
Trumps. Do you know the Flower Pot ?" 

"I shall get out to-morrow," said Edgar. ** I'll be 
there," and the garish light flaring into the dungeon, 
the captive quickly turned away as if he loathed its 
beams. 

'* There, ma'am— is this the fellow ?" Such was 
the question put by the oonsmble of the night to a 
superbly dressed lady of a sacred age ; that is,-H>f 
an age not to be touched upon. 

'« Oh, eerlainly not that gentleman,"— said the lady, 
and she curtsied and blushed, and then, as Trumps 
turned his head, and seeing the wound upon his tem- 
ple, she exclaimed, almost with a shriek — '* gracious 
heavens, sir! you are not hurt?" 

" A very little," said Titus, with a smile of pa- 
tience. 

'^ Well, if he's not the thief,— yon may go back 
again Mr. Trumps,'* cried the constable, and the dun- 
geon-door was again unlocked. 

«* Thief !— thief !"— roared Titus, and his honest 
indignation almost astounded the consmble. ** How 
dare you ? M^at do you mean ? I ask— how dare 
you ?" — and here Trumps trembled, and was speech* 
less with rage. 

" Why, the &ct is thik This lady has been rohbed 
at the playhouse by a good-looking fellow that sat 
next to her; and we — we paid the com|diment to 
think it might be you. If so be, she doesn't identify 
you, why, yott*re all right" 

''Many— many million pardons," aaid the lady. <*I 
hope, sir, you will think me no party to— to the insult 
that" — and again the lady let her eyelids drop, put 
her hand to her bosom, and curtsied. 

" Well, as you are not the gentleman wanted, Afr. 
Trumps, you had belter— stop— there, you may ait 
down and warm yourself a little," and the eoosmble 
directed the attention of Titus to an arm-chair in the 
chimney-corner. Titus did not reject the civility, 
and sat, meditating, seeing the face of Mim Sloth— 
who had not come— in the burning einden, whilst^ 
the consteble of the night prepared himself to reoeive 
fjrom the lady—- whose shoemaker he happened to bo 
— a correct deaoriptkm of the play-heuse criminal. 

Mrs. Sarah Anodyne gave, as the constable con- 
sidered, a very hurried and imperfect account of the 
robber, and then, with feminine solicitude, sought to 
know the misfortunes of the very handsome gentle- 
man in the chimney-comer. " What is the ehaige ?*' 
asked Mrs. Anodyne, in a low, anxious voice. 

" Drunkenness and riotous conduct," answered tho 
constable, widi the air of a man quite accustomed ta 
the indiscretion. 

** Is that alir* exclaimed the lady ; and though she 
doubtless rejoiced at the lightness of the ofienoe, she 
seemed to speak as one disappointed. 

"Nearly murdered a watchman," oontintted tho 
constable. 

" Nothing more ?" coldly observed Mrs. Anodyne. 

** That's all we loww at prMenl^" remaikod th» 
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watch-house Rhadamanlhiu, " but between you aad 
me, ma'am, I think a good many things will come out." 

** He*B very good-looking," said the lady, with a 
side-long glance at Ihe hopeful Tiius. 

"Shouldn't wonder if he turns up a tiptop high- 
wayman," was the opinion of the constable. 

** Remarkably handsome," said Mrs. Anodyne. 

*' Shouldn't be surprised if he had a hand in stop- 
ping the Derby mail." 

*' Extremely prepossessing," exclaimed the lady. 

" The guard received a ball in the shoulder— isn't 
expected to live." 

"Oh! a perfect gentleman" — concluded the ad- 

• miring female ; then, turning quickly to the constable, 

Mm. Anodyne said with great earnestness, " My dear 

Mr. Pump— you must do me one little fsvor— let the 

gentleman out." 

" Do any thing to oblige you, ma'am,— so if you 
like to bail him," — 

*'!! a stranger!" exclaimed Mrs. Anodyne. **l 
mean" — so little does sympathizing woman reflect on 
the stern duty of a night constable-—*' I mean — ^let 
him slip." 

" Couldn't ma'am — got a name in the parish taloee. 
If, as I say, jrou like to be bail" — 

*' I! Mr. Pump— bail a stranger ! He's evidently, 
a wild, thoughilesi young man, and young men are 
too apt to misconstrue the humanity of women." 

" Well, he seems to know nobody respecuble," — 
said the constable. 

*' Dear young fellow !" involuntarily exclaimed Mra. 
Anodyne. 

" S6 [ shall lock him up till the morning." 

^ Good night, Mr. Pump — good night ; come, Frill- 
well," and Mis. Anodyne hurriedly departed, accoro- 
paoied by her matronly maid, who, we presume, in 
the double capacity of protector and companion, had 
attended her mistress to the theatre ; and thence to 
give information of the robbery at the watch-house, 
where silent and motionless, she awaited her lady's 
fofther pleasure. 

** Come, Mr. Titus Trumpa, we can't let you roast 
there all night, like a chestnut," observed the night 
oonstable. 

** Ton are sure nobody has inquired for me, Mr. 
Constable ?" asked Titus, and Pump shook his head 
and pointed to the door of the dungeon. ** It's very 
odd — ^very odd, that nothing has yet turned up." and 
Trumps laid his hand to his bruised head. 

The consuble was about to command the return of 
the prisoner to -his cell, when his eye caught the 
beckoning finger of the maid Frillwell, permitted by 
the suavity of a watchman to approach Mr. Pump, 
who gave an attentive ear to the whispers of the 
lady, and then impressed upon her as she was about 
to depart, — '* Mind— goo# bail." 

The purport of Mrs. Frill well's speech we know 
not. We have, however, the pleasure to inform the 
reader, that Titus was suflfered to brood at the fire 
over the probable advent of the baronet s daughter, 
and that scarcely a quarter of an hour had elapeed 
from the departure of Mra. Frillwell, ere— the consta- 
ble having first communed with a soft-spoken old 



lady — Trumps was leld that a carriage was ready for 
him at the door. 

" For me ?" exclaimed the delighted Trumps. 

*' Yes — lady has bailed you," said the night oon- 
stable. 

"What lady? Was it" — ^Trumps was convinced 
it was Misb Sloth—" Was it" — 

" The carriage waits, sir," said a footman, touch- 
ing his hat with great humility to Trumps. 

Titus paused for breath ; the good fortune— though 
confidently expected — was, in its fullness, too much 
for him. Ho then thought of his black eye; no mat- 
ter — perhaps, in a few minutes, 'twould go ofl*. Titus, 
bowing haughtily to the oonstable, quitted the watch- 
house. 

" Buggins," wheeled a rhenmatic, crooked watch- 
man at the fire, leering contemptuously at the retiring 
figure of our hero, " Buggins, — see what it is to have 
a leg." 

" Ha!" growled the watchman appealed to, ''lonly 
wish I was young and handsome, and had done a hu 
tie bit o' murder." 

Trumps mounted the carriage-steps as if ascendiDgr 
Jacob's ladder. The door was cloeed — the coachman 
cracked his whi{v— and away rolled our hopeful hero. 

What is it — let us ask the reader — what is it that 
gives a peculiar charm, a new and subtle power to 
lutestring, rustling at dark midnight in the close cod- 
fines of a carriage I — We humbly ask of sage expe- 
rience to reveal the phiksopby of the iascination ; as 
for Titus Trumps, fiom head to foot, he trembled as 
he owned it 

And was Miss Sloth really in the carriage! Trumps 
was astounded— overcome by the benevolence of wo- 
man. He sat speechless and immoveable , again and 
again the lutestring rustled — when Titus seiied an 
unresisting female hand, and with his own lips thank- 
ed his preserver. 

Either the way was very short, or the horses the 
swiAest of their kind, for in about five minutes, die 
carriage stopt. The door was opened ; the footman 
briefly said, " sir, we're at home," and Titus descend- 
ed from the vehicle. He gave his hand to the lady, 
whose face and figure were closely wrapt irora the 
night air, and led her into the house. 

" If— if she should have provided a pataon," thought 
the sanguine Titus — " shall I — ^yes — I ought — I will 
marry her." 

Tramps was conducted into a very handsome 
apartment, where an elegant supper was already 
served. Emotions of love, gratitude, hope, hunger, 
possessed him. He gave loose to his transports, and 
caught the fair one in his arms, — ** I must — must gaze 
upon that lovely face — must" 

The lady, with silent dignity, revealed herself. 
Trumps started back — " In heaven's name!" he cried, 
" what are you ?" 

Any man, if left breath suflicienl, would have put 
the same question : for when Trumps thought to be- 
hold his amiable heiress, he saw a yellow, painted 
old woman, grinning like a witch upon him. " Hag !" 
cried Tramps, with unusual fieroenes*— " hag !— bel- 
dame I what are you t" 
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The woman folded her arms, and making a low 
curtaey* said — '• Your bail, Mr. Trumpa." 

Titus, amitten with a sense of his ingratitude, 
laid his hand upon his heart, and bowed as to a god- 



CHAPTER VII. 

Trumps left alone, eyed the supper ; it was laid 
for two. " Yes — he saw tt^-Miss Sloth would come 
— it was plain enough — the old lady was her friend, 
and bad acted by her direction. Miss Sloth toould 
come !" And then Titus approached the glass and 
looked at hi* still blackening eye. " Perhaps, — per- 
haps, however, she wouldn't see it." 

Trumps auryeyed the appointments of the room ; 
they were very rich— every thing in the best taste ; 
the ptcturee Tery beautiful. Perhaps they sinned a 
little on the aide of subject ; what then f— they only 
exhibited the extreme innocence of the mind of the 



** I am very sorry, indeed, Mr. Trumps, to have 
kept you watting," said the old woman, entering the 
room, " but I was compelled to arrange my dress a 
little before supper." 

*' And is the second cover for her V* thought Tramps, 
and he looked towards the table. ** 1 believe, nadam 
—that ia, knowing that I owe my liberty to you, I 
believe I" 

** Not entirely to me, Mr. Trumps,'* said the old 
woman. *' There is another lady, — but — ^you see, 
every body is not a housekeeper.*' 
** May I know my preserver f " asked Trumps. 
" Never fear, Mr. Trumps ; haadsome young fel- 
lows like-— dear heart ! well, I'd forgot— how is your 
eye?" 

** 'TwUl go off by the morning," said Titos. << Will 
the lady oome here to-night f " 

"There, now — you men are so impatient! I think, 
—not to-night Well, well, she's a silly woman," 
aid Mrs. Cagely, such being her name. " A silly 
woman! she whQ might marry so well. She 

who" 

At this moment, the livery servant entered, and 
whispered to Mrs. Cagely. She suddenly put down 
ber knife and fork. ** Pray, sir," said the old lady, 

" continue your supper — some of my lodgers" 

" Lodgers!" cried Titus. 

" That is, two or three gentlemen, unusually meriy 

tbis evening,— I" 

" 1 beg your pardon, madam" — for Titus was re- 
vived to be convinced, — *'but do you know the 
iamily of Sir Jeremy Sloth t" 

" Hush !" quickly cried the hostess, " at this mo- 
Bent— down stairs," and Mrs. Cagely tripped from 
the room vnth the vivacity of sixteen. 

** She is here, then !" exclaimed Trumps—" I knew 
it— was sure of it." 

Titus had scarcely uttered the words, when, to his 
^■loiushment, they were loudly repeated by a gentle- 



roan on the stairs — ^**She U here— I know it — I'm 
sure of it !" cried a loud voice, and then Titus heard 
a scuffling, with the denials end entreaties of Mrs. 
Cagely, together with threats and masculine oaths. 

"Can it be her father come hither in pursuit?" 
thought Titus, and as the thought struck him, the 
door was fluog open, and three gentlemen apparently 
ripe from the tavern, reeled into the room, followed 
by Mrs. Cagely. 

*' I know she's here — I'll swear it" — roared one of 
the gentlemen, whilst the other two growled in their 
throats, and shook their fists. 

" If yooUl believe me, dear Mr. Sloth." cried Mrs. 
Cagely to the furious speaker, " dear Mr. Sloth"— 

•' 1 see it"— thought Trumps, "her brother!" 

<* I tell you. Mother Cagely," cried young Sloth, "I 
know she's here — and — I'll have her life." 

" As I am an honest woman, Mr. Sloth" 

" I tell you what, Mrs. Cagely— -no such protesta- 
tions ; if you must swear, respect our common sense. 
I know the girl's here," exclaimed young Sloth with 
rising violence — " she's here, and my honor's touched 
—I'll have her life." 

Mrs. Cagely expressed herself again and again 
ready to awear upon any thing, that the lady sought 
for was not in her house — that she knew nothing of 
her, and farther, that she wished to know nothing 
The contest had continued some time when Trumps 
began to feel the insignificance of his situation ; it 
was unmanly in him, he at length considered, tosufier 
the whole brunt of the fray to fall on the venerable 
Mra. Cagely. At all evenia, he might champion her 
against the violence of the gentlemen, without com- 
promising the name of his beloved Emily. So ret* 
soning. be gathered himself op, and addressed his 
hostess, almost shaken into tears by the attack on her 
nerves. '* Mrs. Cagely," said our hero, " wtU you 
allow me to speak to the gentleman 7" 

"Hear! hear! hear!" cried young Sloth and Us 
friends. 

" I believe, sir," said Titus with severe civility, 
"you are the son of Sir Jeremy Sloth, baronet?" 

" Just as you please," answered the easy Sloth, " if 
you'd prefer the great Mogul for my father, he is 
quite at your service." 

" May 1 then inqu ire, sir, why you take the liberty^ 
at this late hour of night" Titus was stopt short. 

" Mother Cagely," said one of the gentlemen, who 
had thrown himself upon a couch, " you hav'n't an 
empty kilderkin that you could put your friend in?— 
he could then preach to us through the bung-hole." 

" Pray, air, what wages may Mrs. Cagely give 
you ?" asked young Sloth. 

" Wages, sir !" cried Trumps. 

*' Or are you one of those benevolent and eccentric 
persons, who champion such people gratis?" 

"Don't you know who he is. Sloth," cried the 
speaker on the sofa. " Don't you know him f Why» 
it's Billy Skins, the breeches maker." 

A man may sometimes parry the thrust of a wild 
bull better than a sarcasm. Titos Trumps felt hiaa- 
self that man. At first, too, he thought the gentleman 
night be mistaken— that, possibly, there might bo a 
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stmn^ nsembluiee between himself snd the breechev- 
Biaker. 

'*Ha! egad, snd bo it ia" exclaimed Sloth — ** it is 
William Skins. And so your wife still beats you, eh, 
Billy 1 Shocking black eye.'* 
•< Sir— Mr. Sloth — my name, sir, is Tramps." 
** You don*t mean it," asked young Sloth, with an 
afibcted look of wonder. 

*' Titus Trumps, sir— and since this lady has pat 
herself under my protection'' — and here Titus, point- 
ing to Mrs. Cagely, was interrupted by a loud laugh 
from the three reprobates. 

-She hat ! Ill tell yonr wife, Billy, 'pon my soul 

I will,*' cried Sloth, and his companions shouted, to 

the farther confusion of Tita& 

<'Sir/' exclaimed Titus to Slolh, ** do you fight?" 

'* Why, Skins, why V* coolly inquired the baronet's 

son. 

"Oh ! Mr. Trumps — not in my house— for the love 
of heaven," exclaimed Mrs. Cagely, scenting blood. 
"Do you fight, sir T repeated Titus. 
"Been out nine-andfifiy-times, that's all, my 
breeches-maker," answered young Sbth. 

<• rm glad of it, sir," said Titos ,- «* though, for the 
prawDt, permit me ag»n to state that I am not a 
breeehes-maker." 
-Nor 
"1^ sir; yet sir, allow me to add, if I were a 

bfeeches>maker" 

** Well, sir, if you were a breeches-meker ?" 
*' Seeing, sir, you have been called out se very 
often, I should have felt myself particularly fortunate 
in yoor custom." 

Really generous minds are ever open to a joke. A 
good jest is the touchstone that tries a good fellow. 
Sloth and his companions bunt into an applauding 
shout of laughter. The gallant on the sofa sprang up, 
and clapping Titus on the shoulder, vowed he'd 
swear by him for a gentleman and a jolly dog; and 
the baronet's son — the victim who had received the 
dangerous thrust— Hihook his assailant by the hand, 
protesting that he had taken a sadden liking to him. 

It is stoutly insisted upon, especially by those who 
have been lucky themselves, that every man, no 
matter how low and wretched, has one golden offer 
ii» his life, if he will but accept of it : no one, it is 
averred, ia so neglected by fortune as not to have one 
chance, even, we presume, in a tin-mine. It is our 
faith that the dullest man — the merest dod — has his 
one joke, if he will but utter it. It is evident that 
the supremacy of human nature consists in its capacity 
for jesting ; man acknowledges his common dignity 
in the jokes of inaakind. To suppose then, that there 
are benighted individuals whose brains have never 
throbbed with a jest — who have never felt that ex- 
pansion of their nature attending the conception of 
a joke— is to lower them in the scale of created 
beings. It makes nothing against our position, that a 
man has never been known to utter a good thing; 
like a lady with a loaded blunderbuss in her hand, 
he may have been afraid of it ; or, with enviable 
magDanimity, he may have refused to discharge. his 
wit, thinking it dangerous to othenr in the explosiitt, 



and very dangerous indeed to himself in the reeoil. 
We have met with men who, in moments of coolU 
dence, have averred that they always had their load- 
ed small-arms about them, but loved their fellow- 
creatures and themselves too well, ever lo pull a 
trigger. Tbese philanihropifits are very properly 
loud in their condemnation of less amiable men. For 
our part, we have a particular reverence towarde 
those genile spirits who *' out-Herod Herod," and slay 
the witlings of their brain— simply because they may 
be troublesome to others — the moment they are con- 
ceived. 

We have been so far tempted from the line of our 
narrative by the retort of Trumps upon young Sloth. 
It was the only instance recorded in his whde life 
of his having attempted such a feat: as he gave ut- 
terance to the reply, he felt suddenly upraised, ele* 
vated — he seemed to joke by inspiration. No one 
could be more surprised at the jest than Titus him- 
self. Had a diamond, large as any in the ciowD, 
fallen from bis mouth, he had not been more astonisl^ 
ed : he did not think it had been in him. To continue 
our story. 

Mrs. Cagely, seeing the agreeable turn of tbiags^ 
addressed young Sloth with renewed fervor ; slie pro- 
tested upon every thing that was most dear to her in 
the next world, and upon every thing very partica- 
larly valuable to her in the present, that lim lady he 

sought vras not in the house; that she knew not her 
whereabout, or woold, on the instant, be too proud 

and happy to confess it 
Toong Sloth and his friends, mollified by the ho* 

mor of Tramps, affected to believe the declaratien of 

Mis. Cagely, and prepared themselvee to depart. 
** Perhaps, sir. unless you have raoM teadcr busi* 

aess on hand," said Sloth to Trunpe, "you willftvor 

tts with your company te a bottle!— S co p < why 

should we go? Can't we pass the rest of the night 

here?" 

Imposstble, gentlemen, on the present ocoasion ; 

really, what do you take my house for ?" asked the 

indignant hostess. 
<*Come, come, Mother Cagely— eome buigundy. 

You drink burgundy, Mr. Tramps!" asked one of the 

gentlemen. 
" Certainly — certainly,"- answered Titus, and then 

he thought «< I have no money ; oft matter— something 

will turn up." 
" Zounds ! my dear Trumps," said young Sloth, and 

as Titue heard himself familiarly accosted by the 

baronet's son, his very marrow seiemed in a glow— 

" that's an awkward rap"— and the speaker pointed 

to the bruise upon the temple and about the right ey» 

of our hero. 
'* A scoundrel of a watchman," said Titus. 
'< A fight with a watchman \ well, you are a laid of 

spirit," — exclaimed Mr. Mims, the airiest of Skufa'e 

companions. 
"But— but I'll trounce him to-moirow," cried 

Trumps. 
" Would you like to change your neckdoth and 

wf&esr'-— they were dyed with blood-^aaked Mn. 

Cagely. 
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** Tou couldn't oblige me ?*' asked Trampi, making 
from the room, hoping that the ofier was made by bis 
boeteM to get him quietly from the party, and that lo 
give him the glad oppAtunity of falling at the feet of 
Misa Sloth. ** After all," thought Trumps, as he quit- 
ted the room, ** how lucky that I should become so 
very intimate with her brother !" 

*' Whfire^-whfire'a the lady V* asked the anxious 
Titus, as he found himself outside the door, followed 
by Mra. Cagely. 

- She has sent word that she couldn't come to-night 
— will be sure to be here to-morrow," answered the 
hostess, and merely adding, ** John will show you the 
room," turned away, we presume to attend to the 
multifarious duties of her hospitable homestead. 

" Still, how very lucky that I should have met her 
brother," again thought Titus. " I have but lo make 
him my friend — and he already seems very much 
taken with me — 'to marry Emily with her father's 
consent I thought something would happen—- 1 felt 
sure that something would turn up." Such were the 
hopes, such the self-complacency of Trumps, whilst 
engaged at his toilette. Another neckcloth, with 
ruffles of texture and web of even superior fineness 
to bis own— no doubt, thought Titus, late property of 
the late husband of Mrs. Cagely — replaced the blood- 
stained articles of our hero, who again joined his new 
companions, and was received by them with addi- 
tional marks of sudden friendship. 

" Really, Mims," said young Sloth, as he crossed 
to him, "a very decent lad — very." 

" Very, but I think Arcadian," answered Mil 
" hasn't long lef^ his oaten pipe and fleeces." 



"Talking of fleeces," replied Sloth confidentially, 
" let's have cards." Then aloud to Trumps, "What 
6ay you, Mr. Trumps f you play? Plague on drink 
only! 'tisu't intellectual. You playf 

" A — a — little," answered Trumps. " I — I" — 

"Ob, light work ! Button-top stakes — merely bat- 
ion- tops"^-said young Sloth. 

"I have no cash about me, gentlemen," saii 
Trumps. 

*' No true gentleman ever has," answered MioBS. 
" but the honor of some men — and I am sure Mr. 
Titus Trumps is one of them— is far preferable to 
ready money." 

Trumps gracefully acknowledged the coraplineat 
"If— if." he thought, already forgetful of light stakes. 
" if I should win a thousand pounds!" 

Titus knew nothing of cards — but, for a tine, his 
luck was very great. He won and won, and as be 
won he quafled the burgundy, and he seemed, Uk» « 
young chick of fortune, to nestle warm beneath 4» 
wings of hope. 

" Ha!" exclaimed Mlms, as Trumps played Um 
last card~" ha! I thought you held the best ^^ifumif 
What's the matter t" 

** Nothing**' said Trumps, with sudden palcaeai 
" nothing." But Titus spoke not the truth : as Mum 
pronounced the word diamond, Tramps instinetivialf 
felt his left little finger — the ring was gone! <<Na 
matter-— most likely took it off when I waahad »y 
hands — yes, I must have lefl it somewhere," ooA- 
cluded Titus— "it's sure to turn up," — and the doek 
struck two. 

[To be ooneloded in the next Kumber.'I 
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Farewell, oh ! farewell, thou hast broken the chain, 
And the links that have bound us are parted in twain, 
But long shall my heart in its sad sorrow tell 
How I griev'd o'er thee, dear one, farewell, oh ! fiire- 
well. 

We aigh o'er the flowers in childhood we nurs'd. 
When they droop on the branches that nurtur'd them 

first; 
And we mourn when we list to the last dying spell, 
Of some old strain of sweetness that murmurs farewell. 

Bat oh! how far sweeter the vqice whose glad tone. 
From the bright years of childhood, has grown with 

oar own ; 
How dearer the heart to whose pure shining well, 
W« mast whisper in sorow a partmg farewell 
VOL. ui. ^ 



How fonder the eye that with our's can look back^ 
To the gleams of glad sunshine that lighted youth'* 

track, 
On whose bright beaming glances our own lov«d «• 

dwell, 
Tho' they come but lo bid us ftrewell, oh fareiMU! 

Yes, closer around the warm bosom shall cUog 
The spells of old feelings which memory shall brif^ ; 
Tho* dimm'd for awhile by that funeral knell. 
They shall brighten again where there biMthas fl0 
farewell. 

Farewell, oh ! farewell, thou hast brokao the ehaaw 
And the links that have bound ns are parted in twpit* 
But often remembrance my sad heart shall sweO, 
Dear friend of my childhood , ftrewell, oh! AnvrdL 
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THE SEDUCER 



FmEE Marcil wu the cultivator of a tmall but 
profitable vineyard, on the benka of the Garonne, a 
few leagues from Toulouse, where the principal part 
ist hia life had been passed in the almost daily occu- 
patioD of tending his vines, and rendering his little 
]»lot of ground the fairest for many a mile around. In 
early life his wife, whom he had passionately adored, 
had fiillen the victim of a lingering illness, leaving 
him an only child, a daughter, whom he cherished 
both for its own and mother's sake, with unusual ten- 
demesK The little Louise was the solace of his 
dayi, and the prattle of her infant tongue sounded to 
him the sweetest music nature could invent; bot 
^hen her growing years gave token of equalling her 
modier's beauty and symmetry of form, his satisfac- 
tioo was unbounded to think that he alone, without 
a mother's fostering hand, bad reared a flower so 
lovely. Ofi, when working im his vineyard, would 
he pause as his daughter tript by with fawn-like 
step, and gsze with true aflection oo his heart's dearest 
olQect, whilst in his mind he conjured up bright 
drcaina of the future, and tried to trace her coming 
yaan. 

A short distance from Marcel's house was the cba- 
tean of the Marquis de St. Brie, who was usually resi- 
dent there with his daughter. The family of the 
Marquis consisted only of his daughter and a son, an 
officer in a light cavalry regiment. A friendship 
strong than those usually subsisting between 
I of different stations in life, had grown up be- 
twht Louise and Emile de St. Brie, and it had been 
-€De of the chief amuseaients of the latter to instruct 
Louise in those nccomplishroents she herself so much 
excelled in, often remarking, that her pupil was so 
apt that she should soon have Utile leA to teach her. 

The notice taken of his daughter by Mam'selle St 
Brie, was most gratifying to the f(^elings of Marcel, 
who daily saw her gaining those accomplishments he 
■0 much coveted for her, but which he had feared he 
ahould be rniable to obtain. But few pleasures are 
inudloyed, and however great might have been the 
ntisfactioD he felt at the notice taken of Emily, yet 
there was but little in the reported attentions of Hen- 
ri 8t Brie, who was staying at the chateau. 

flcmi wae by nature formed for woman^s admira- 
tion. He was of that manly dashing cast which so 



oAen takes the heart by storm, ere reason has time 
to bring its tardy succors, and fehow that the advan- 
Uges of a handsome person and fascinating manners 
are totally eclipsed by the blackness of a heart formed 
in total contrast to the rest. He had been but a few- 
days at the chateau before Louise was marked as the 
victim of his seductive arts. He foresaw that her 
simple and confiding disposition would render the 
acquirement of her affections an easy task; but with 
all her simplicity, she entertained such high notions 
of honor, as to make his success rather doubtful ; bat 
still he thought that one who had seen but the fairest 
side of life, could but ill combat against the wilea of 
one versed in all its deadliest waya. 

He sought every opportunity of being in her com- 
pany, and by a thousand assiduous attentions vron hia 
way, imperceptibly, in her aflections. He pretended 
his passion was of that fervent kind which drove 
every object but respect from his imagination ; and 
vowed, could he but gain her reluctant consent, to 
make her the future Marchioness de St Brie. There 
was but one thing he stipulated ; and that was, for the 
marriage to be performed in private, since he feared 
his father's anger, unless he could, by degrees, break 
the cirourastance to him. There was so much plausi- 
bility in this, that she could not believe be spoke 
other than the language of truth. The cloven fool 
had in no one instance as yet bhown itself, and she 
fell convinced his affections were as pure, and as fer- 
vent, as her own. She yielded her consent to a pri- 
vate marriage. 

Henri protested she had made him the happiest of 
men, by her consent, but still there was one thing 
more, the marriage could not be performed with that 
secrecy which was so necessary, elsewhere than in 
Paris. Would she go there ? To this she demurred 
that the absence from her father, without any reason- 
able excuse, would be the cause of so much anguish 
to him, that she would not for the world he ahould 
feel; but even this scruple was overcome by the 
promise of Henri, that on their return her father 
should be informed of all that had taken place, when 
the few hours of uneasiness would be more than com- 
pensated by the pleasure he would receive on hearing 
of her happy marriage. 

Paris, with all its charms, had leas attractioD for 
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Louise than her airople home on ihe Garonne's banks. 
She lived in the most studied seclusion ; passing her 
melancholy hours in thinking of her father, and what 
must be his feelings concerning her long-continued 
absence. She felt she had made but a poor return for 
all the care and solicitude bestowed upon her. Henri, 
it was true, had been unremitting in his attentions, 
and bis love appeared still as fervent as ever ; but he 
always evaded the conversation when she pressed 
him concerning their marriage, and she found herself 
in a fair way to be a mother, ere she was a wife. 

** Henri," said she, one day, ** will you fix the day 
for our marriage t When you consider my situation, 
your delay is cruel in the extreme." 

**Ye8, yes, dearest, next week. By-the-bye, has 
Madanie Girau sent home the beautiful shawl I or- 
dered for you ?" 

" Some time ago ; but I have not looked at it ; I 
have been thinking of something else." 
*• Of what, dearest ?" 

" Of the time when you mean to fulfil your pro- 
mise." 

*' Just look out of the window, dearest, and tell me 
what you think of the horse I purchased yesterday ?" 
" Oh, Henri ! if you love me. I beseech you name 
the day ; I have been unhappy, very unhappy." 
<* Now you are beginning to tease me again." 
" Nay, do not say I teaze yon ; I ask you but to keep 
your faith with me." 

" Really you are more pertinacious than ever ; but 

1 cannot stop now, I have an appointment with ." 

** Henri, answer me ! Am I to be your wife or not?" 
*' My wife ! why sre you not my wife as firmly as 
you can be such? What are the cold formalities of 
the world that would give you the right of being 
called my wife ? Would they bring afifection ? No ; 
they would rather bring abhorrence and disgust. As 
Louise Marcel, you will ever be to me the dearest 
object of my heart ; but as my wife I could not love 
you, and will not do that which would make me 
hate you for ever." 

Louise was almost motionless with surprise ; it was 
«e difilercnt from all he had ever said. These then 
were his true feelings. 

"I thank you, sir," i«he at length replied, " at least 
for your frankness. I will be equally so ; and since 
I am Dot to be the wife, I will not submit to the dis- 
honor of remaining another day as the mistress of 
Monsieur de St. Brie. We part, sir, this instant for 
ever." 

"Stay, Louise, where are you going!" but ere he 
had time to stop her, she descended the stairs, and 
Teaching the street, contrived to evade his pursuit 

'*PshaI" he exclaimed, ** what a fool the girl is; 
but she'll soon come to her senses, so Til leave her to 
herself." 

Marcel would not at first give any credence to the 
leport that his daughter had gone with Henri St Brie. 
No, no; he was convinced some accident had hap- 
pened which prevented her return. She was too 
•ttiable— too good to listen to such a villain. Bad, 
even, as St Brie was, he would not rob him of such 
« daughter, the only hope of his declining years. 



Could be have the heart to dishonor one so beautiful^ 
so fair ? No, no ; it was not in human nature to be so 
black. But months rolled on, and his dear Louise 
came not ; every search and every endeavor to obtain 
tidings of her had proved fruitless ; but amidst all his 
complaints he never uttered one word of reproach 
against her. He became altogether an altered man ; 
neglectful of every thing, avoiding the society of his 
former friends and associates, and scarcely ever going 
beyond the limits of his own dwelling. It was a cold 
and bitter morning, in the middle of an unusually 
severe winter, that he went, more by the fbroe of 
habit than otherwise, to look af\er the inmates of lus 
stable. He had his hand upon the stable-door, and 
was entering, when he thought he heard a low moan; 
he turned round to look from whence it proceeded, 
^nd a few steps before him saw a woman lying on 
the ground, partly covered by the fallhig snow. 

"Poor creature," said he, "hast thou lain here 
during this bitter night; kad'st thou been my worst 
enemy I could not have refused you shelter. Here, 
let me lift you in my arms, and carry you into the 
house. Eh ! wbat do I see ! Merciful heavens ! it is 
my poor Louise. She is dying fast, and there is no 
help at hand. Oh ! speak to me, Louise ! for heaven's 
sake, speak ! Not a look ! not a word !" 

The distracted father carried her into the house, 
and by the aid of some warm cordials brought her to 
herself; it was but to hear the recital of her sufferings 
and her prayers for forgiveness. She had arrived at 
her father's house on the preceding evening, but had 
not dared to enter, and overcome by fatigue and cold, 
she had fallen where he found her. Her delicate 
frame was unable to withstand the shock she had sus- 
tained, and after lingering a few days, closed her 
eyes for ever on the world, happy in the assurance 
of her father's true forgiveness. | 

Marcel had attended his daughter day and night, 
indulging to the last in the vain hope of her recovery ; 
and even when life was no more, watched her cold 
corpse with the utmost anxiety to see if* it were not 
deaiti's semblance. But when the last wordly offices 
were performed, and he found that he was then alone 
in the world, for weeks he shut himself up in the 
chamber where she died, refusing to see or speak 
with any one. 

It was some months afler the death of Louise that 
I was silting in the Tuileries Gardens, watching the 
crowd of loungers passing to and fro along the princi- 
pal avenue; amongst those who seemed to attract 
most attention was Henri St. Brie, upon whoso arm 
was leaning a lady of most exquisite beauty, whom I 
could not fail to recognise as his wife, to whom he 
had been married only a few days. He appeared to 
be relating something which seemed the source of 
much amusement to both, when suddenly the smile 
forsook his face, his countenance assumed an air of 
confusion, and he seemed striving to avoid the sight 
of something which flashed across him. I turned in 
the direction in which he had been looking, and per- 
ceiving nothing but a poor haggard and emaciated- 
looking man, whose dress bespoke him a native of 
one of the distant provinces, leaning against one of 
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the treM. Hit gaze teemed fixed on St Brie ; bat 
though there wu a wikloeai in hie look, I could 
not at the moment diYine why 8t Brie leemed m 
agitated by it 

In a thoft time the man moved away, and I had 
ftvgotten the circomatance, when my attentioM wai 
attracted to another part of the garden8,by a confined 
noife and gathered crowd, f hastened towards the 
spot» and perceived St Brie lying on the ground, covers 
ed with Mood, and near him stood the man I had be- 
fyn remarked ; be had been seized by the bystanders, 
one of whom bad wrenched from his hand a bloody 
knife. He appeared the most unmoved of all around, 
gazing with pleasure on the dying agonies of his vic- 
tim. St Brie was raised from the ground, but it was 
clear that a few moments were all that remained to 
him of life. 

" Marcel,*' faltered out the dying man, ** you have 



indeed avenged your daughter's wrongs. Tis true I 
deeply wronged her, but this——" 

The throes of death prevented the completion of 
the sentence ; but ere life was quite extinct, the loud 
mad laugh of the man rang in hii ears. 

- Ah ! ah ! ah ! I have avenged her ! Look ! look ! 
he sleeps now with my poor Louise. No, no, 'tis 
falee ; for she's in heaven, and he— he has gODO te 
j(Mn his master." 

It would have been a mockery of justice to have 
iried Marcel for the murder, for it was clear the light 
of reason had for ever been shut out from him. In 
his confinement his incoherent ravings were ever of 
his daughter, whom he fancied near him, but vraa 
prevented by the attendants from seeing, and were 
only ended by death removing him from all his world 
ly sufierings. 

J. M.R 



PASSING THOUGHTS. 



A BIRD on the buoyant aiiv 
Where it carols a joyous song — 

It seems in a dream of glory there. 
As it carelessly floats along. 

A star on the deep blue sky. 

Alone in its beauty and pride- 
It smiles in peace on the day gone by. 
In the hush of eventide. 

A rose in the mom's first light. 
And kiss'd by the glassy dew. 

And a bee sips there in its early flight, 
Unknown to the cold world's view. 

A smile on the lip of love— 

A glance from a dark black eye— 

A dream of Hope that a heart may move 
To the spell of sympathy ! 

The gush of a mountain rill. 

As it dances in joy along. 
And the sun's bright rays its dews distil. 

And it babbles a light, wild song. 

The smile of the morning sun, 
Sprung up from his ocean bed, 

All fresh, as his course were just begun, 
And his joys to the wide world sped. 

A Unsh on beauty's cheek. 

When the crimson first spreads out ; 
And the eye, in a tear, would seem to seek 

A solace to robe it about 



The joy of an infant's laugh. 

In the freshness of nature given — 
Does the pure heart then of its glory qnafl, 

And dream of a fadeless heaven. 

A tree, when the moon peeps through 

In the hush of eventide ; 
When the stars are bright, and the sky is blue. 

And a fond one by thy side ! 

A shrub on the grassy lawn. 
And the light breeze lingers there-^ 

How sweet to the heart are the jo3rs of the dawn. 
And the breath of the gladsome air! 

A cloud on the beautiful blue ! 

Alone in the deep concave : 
Oh! angels might steal fipomiits full glow a hue, 

And in its pure, thin vapors lave ! 

A sea-bird on the strand ,* 

And the wild surge spurns its spray; 
And the bird leaps up from the moistened nnd 

Till the sea-foam rolls away. 

A sail on the restless sea— 

The waves dance lightly about — 
The breeze is light, and blithe, and free, # 

And morals first rays are out 

A storm o'er the troubled dee]^- 

And the foam swells &r and wide-^ 
Through the gloom-clad sky quick lightnioci P*^» 

And flash o'er the heaving tide! 
Cslualas, Fa. ALP. 
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BRINGING THINGS TO THE POINT; 

OR. 

A LEAF FROM THE PRIVATE 'HISTORY OF ^LEWIS AUGUSTUS SMITH, ESQUIRE 

BY C. M. F- OSEM8. 



Amazed was the laird when the lady aaid na, 
An wi* a lajgh caitsie turned her awa. 

The Laird d* Ceckpen. 



That happinns is the object of all oi^r actions, is 
a traism which has become trite by frequent repeti* 
tion. The end, as well as the manner of attaining it, 
would be better expressed by a phrase which we 
propose as a substitute. With our amendment the 
proposition would stand thus ; ** the object of all our 
actions is to bring thingg to the point." To settle 
accnretely the nature of this " point,'* would be a task 
as perplexing as the learned have had in giving a 
precise definition to a nuxthemalical point. The diffi* 
calty, doubtless, arises from the general nature of the 
subject. We might yery easily specify the position 
of ** the point" in any particular instance ; but to give 
a fiMrmula which would embrace every possible case— 
hoc difficile est. Every one has his own notions on 
this sobjeot, corresponding with his peculiar disposi- 
tion, and men differ as much in their ideas of it as 
they do in their mental organization. There are a 
few oases where the development of this disposition 
to " bring things to the point,*' exhibits itself in a very 
interesting light ; and in none more so, than in that 
most momentous and hazardous performance, denomi- 
nated in common parlance, "popping the question" 

We hate long stories — we hate long introductions. 
The parmtm in muUo productions of modern story- 
tellers, are an abomination in our sight. We conceive 
the best-told story in the English language, to be 
Othello's history of his courship, related to the " po- 
tent, grave and reverend seignors" of his country, by 
way of exemplifying the truth of the proposition that 
a lady's heart may be won by other means than a fair 
' exterior and the rise of magic ; a proposition which, 
by the by, has been subjected to the test of more 
modern demonstration than that afibrded by Sbaks- 
peare's hero. An aversion to lengthy narrations, ac^ 
counts, in some degree, for an excessive inclination to 
grave yard rambles. There we can read the history 
of a score of individuals, and, indeed, of our whole 
race, in less time than we could glance over the pre- 
liminary circumstances of any of the thousand and 
one 'Males founded on fact," that have bored the 
reading community of the present age. 

Having made these few general remarks by way 
of introduction, we proceed to the important task of 
preserving from oblivion, a leaf of the history of 
Lewis Augustus Smith, Esq. This young gentleman 



at '<the point** where our story commences, had 
reached that epoch in every man's life, his twenty- 
first year. He was five feet ten , minus his boots. He 
was of very fair complexion, had smooth flaxen hair» 
which hung in little curls over a brow that never 
saw the sun; and soft blue eyes of very melancholy 
cast, which sat between his first attempt at whiskers* 
like gently beaming stars, between two light and 
fleecy clouds. Added to all these acoomplishmentSr 
he possessed a delicate white hand and a pretty litdo 
foot, which the sentimental Miss Anna Amelia Catfae* 
rine Matilda Everiieart bad declared was «<so small 
that it vrould grace a fairy's ball-room.'* Unfortik- 
nately for L. A. Smith, Esq., he was afflicted with ft 
most unaccountable and uncurable moral malady— 
uncuraUe, because its occurrence among young gen* 
tlemen is so raze that moral physicians have not had 
an opportunity of tracing it to its roots, to leain its 
causes, and thereby be able to suggest a remedy. 
This dreadful affliction vras haeJ^neee. From the 
records of his family, it does not appear to have been 
a hereditary disease, but he seemed to exhibit symp' 
toms of it from his childhood. It was not so percepti* 
ble, however, until he entered college — Ibr Lewis A. 
Smith, Esq. was an educated gentleman— when it efr 
hibited itself in a most alarming manner. 

To avoid the jests of his companions he eoofined 
himself to his room, until he became a proverb among 
them. If he ever took occasion to promenade the 
grounds a few minutes, it was considered a surer 
pledge of a storm than the prediction of all the alma- 
nacs in the imtitution. He would go round a square 
rather than encounter the glance of a young lady be- 
tween whom and himself had passed a few compli- 
mentary remarks, through the medium of mutual 
friends. There were but two occasions upon which 
he could command sufficient fortitude to pass through 
the oideal of*' giving a due turn ,*" and they were -lo 
attend church, and to secure his passage for home at 
the close of the collegiate year. He made it a point 
of conscience never to start for church until the last 
bell had commenced ringing, and then as most of the 
citizens weie there, he could have the whole street 
to himself. For fear of aecidenti, however, he gave 
his head a gentle inclination to the horizon of 45^, 
and walked as if the salvation of the whole congre^ 
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gation depended oa his arrival at ihe precise moment. 
This gave him rather a rapid gait ; and it was cur- 
rently reported, for the truth of which rumor the 
character of an historian forbids us to vouch, that one 
morning, while he was on his way to church, the cars 
were just entering the town — and what town on 
earth is there that rail-roiids have not reached — nnd 
the toitgiiiCci aeeiijg tiiia walk with such an emphatiis, 
supposed he was trying to beat the cars, and to con- 
vince him that his engine surpassed all animal loco- 
motion, raised the liteam so high that he came near 
bursting the boiler. On this account, the classic 
CuNCTATER was added to his proper name — lucus a 
NON lucendo. 

An incident which occurred during his stay at bin 
alma mater, illustrative of his peculiar di^pusition, is 
related by one of his cla«s-mates. A few weeks be- 
fore his graduation, his fellow-students, by dint of 
persuasioD, prevailed on Smith to go into company a 
little, his father having already pronounced him a fbol. 
because he confined himself to hii chamber during 
recreation, and refused to mingle with any society. 
It was a great bore for him to sit a whole evening in 
a crowded parlor, without enunciating any thing 
more than the particles yea and no in return to the 
interrogatives propounded to him. There was one 
young lady who perceived that he was unfortunate 
in hia disposition, and she was amiable enough to en- 
deavor to relieve him as often as possible Of course 
he felt himself under exceedingly great obligation to 
her for her kindness, and in return paid her every 
attention which his engagements and bashfulness 
would permit One evening he happened lo be at a 
lecture, where he met his favorite acquaintance , and 
after considerable ratiocination, and working his reso- 
lution up to the " Slicking point," he determined to 
wait on her to her residence. Accordingly, after the 
lecturer bad dismissed his audience, he walked up to 
the lady, and clearing his throat sulliciontly to pro- 
nounce an oration, he asked Miss O the solemn 

and momentous question, " May I have the pleathure 
of accompanying you home, MithT' We forgot to 
state one important item; L. Augustus Smith, £sq. 
lupedn The young lady, with a sweet smile, accepted 
his offered arm. and forth &hey issued to breathe the 
oool atmosphere of heaven. It was peculiarly grate- 
ful to Smith, who blowed as if bis heart were break- 
ing, and felt as though he had just escaped from the 
bonds of a Thomsonian physician. Now that he had 
tendered his company, he felt bound to render it 
agreoab!«. They had taken one slop from the door — 
** Thith ith a vetf pretty night,*' remarked the gentle- 
man. "You bod better hoist your umbrella, Mr. 
Smith." observed the lady. It was raining in torrents. 
The umbrella was soon raised, and onward they 
wended their way. He had taken an umbrella, but 
was so overcome by the effort he was making that he 
ibrgot its presence, and had become too blind to per- 
ceive that the rain was falling rather faster than was 
sufficient to render the night very pretty. This cir- 
cumstance added to his former confusion; he made 
no other remark until he reached the lady*s dwelling, 
and then bidding her *' good evening/' he took to his 



heels, and reached his room out of breath, where he 
opened windows nnd door, diveMed himrelf of the 
unnaifiTal appendages with which custom decks our 
outward man, and promenaded until midnight, by 
way of terminating his first efiurt at gallanting. 

After this very instructive biographical episode, 
the rea'lerd.Mihtless. viouM like to have things brought 
to '* the |ioint." Well, to the puini we*ll come, then. 
As we staled in the commencement L'^wis Augustus 
Smith, Esq. was twentyH>ne years of aa;e, was still 
bashful and still lisped. Little more than a year had 
passed fiince his graduation, and another winter, with 
all its fireside pleasures, its social parties, and its gay 
balls, was fast coming on. That was in the usual 
course of events and the revolutum of the seasons ; but 
one thing occurred which was not at all usual or ne- 
cessary: I^wis A. Smith, Esq. was in love deeply, 
desperately in love, fi:^ We are not accustomed to 
describe the tender passion, and not willing to fill up 
half a page with stars, so we will just refer our reader* 
to the first seven chapters of any novel or romance 
he can lay hands on, and have the author charge the 
same to our account, j^ This lady-love was the 
perfection of beauty— (of course, or he never would 
have fallen in love with her) She was exceedingly 
pretty and amiable, and to aild to her beauty and 
amiableness, she was heirets to an immeuae fortune. 
When, where, and under what circumstances L. 
Augustus Smith, Esq. first saw the lovely and wealthy 
Miss Louisa E Json, history saith not But one thing 
is certain, he did see her, did become acquainted with 
her, and did fall in love with her. For several mootha 
she was the subject of bis waking thoughts, and the 
vision of loveliness that graced his dreams; and at 
length he was candid enough to acknowledge (to hira* 
celf) that he was actually iu love with the sweet Miss 
Edson. The winter was just **• setting in." and hie 
hopes of happiness were just shooting from their buda; 
for hope is a plant of the genus evergreen. He came 
II » the determination that before spring he would lay 
iiis heart at the feet of his matchless divinity. But 
when that dresdful idea of " popping the question" 
suggested itself to bis mind, he almost repented the 
vow he had so rashly made. However, for the aake 
of decision of character he had lu go through with it. 
He was, in fact, to use a homely but ezpresaive 
phrase — a gone case. 

Christmas ! gay, happy Christmas ! how many plea- 
sant emotions spring up in the mind at the mention 
of thy name! How many sweet recollections of 
home and festivity, the social board, the chceiful fire- 
side, the merry lomp. and all that throws a lively 
halo about the morning of life. It was at one of 
these happy seasons that Lewis A. Smith, Esq. re- 
solved to render himself more happy by relieving hie 
heart of a load of its surplus aflections. Accordingly 
on the evening of December 27th, 18 — , he arrayed 
himself in his rich suit of black, as being moat appro- 
priate to the solemnity of the business in which he 
was about to be engaged, wrapped himself in a blue 
cloak of ample dimensions* and pioceeded to the 
residence of his dulcinea. He gave the bell a gentle 
pull, as though he were afraid of letting the neigh- 
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borhood know thai he had detigna upon the family, 
and then wnhed that he had put it ofi* another day. 
It was too late now ; he must go in at any rate. 

On reachittg the parlor, he seated himself so as to 
have the lamp between Miss £. and himself, in case 
of any blushing or uneasy looks ; and entered into a 
little " small talk,*' as preliminary to the serious con- 
versation he proposed to haye with her, ere they 
parted. An hour elapsed — It seemed an age to Smith, 
It was almost time that he shr>uld make known his 
will concerning her, if such a revelation wss to he 
nsde that evening. lie began to feel \9ry warm 
about the face, aikd thought that the coal in the grate 
bad peculiarly heating qualities. A choking sensa- 
tion came over him, and he concluded that be was 
losing his balance, to preserve which he laid hold of 
the table with his left hand, while with his right he 
adjusted the locks of his hair in order to have a little 
time to regain his self-possession. So great was his 
trepidation that his hand shook the table to such a 
degree that the astral lamp which was sitting upon it 
commenced vibrating with a noise that would have 
drowned the voice of either of the parties present. 
This somewhat recalled him ; he removed his hand, 
the glass became still, and the silence of the grave 
reigned in the parlor. Miss Edson didn't speak, Mr. 
Smith coaldn't speak. The latter seemed struggling 
with a power that paralyzed bis vocal faculties. He 
made an effort. 

" Milh Edthon !" 

'* Mr. Smith !" she answered in a formal tone. 

*' I have thohoQth noiionth of changing my thitua- 
thion." 

"Indeed! Are you not pleased with Mrs. L 7 

She appears to be a very clever lady, and besides, 
she has several handsome danghiers." 

*' Powers of the air!" thought Smith. " what i« nhe 
talking about, I didn't cay any thin^ about my board* 
iog-hoose. She certainly could not have understood 
me, or didn't want to understand me. But I must 
say something in reply " 

*'Teth, Mith; I have no objectionth to Mithith 
t ; but— but— " . 

" But what, Mr. Smith?" 

" Wny, I don't mean that" 

" Mean what, sir 7" 

Smith could stand it nn longer. Tie thought his 
heart would break — he had been blind for full five 
lainutes. He conceived it best to make his escape, 
uid accordingly he bolted from his chair, groped 
about for the door, repeating as he went, *' Yeth Mith ' 
7eth Mith!" until he found himself in the open 
BtreeL Mias Rdson sat iolu» for several minutes, per- 
fectly surprised at the abruptness with which Mr. 
Smith retired. His retreat was so precipitous that 
he left his cloak behind him, which at any rate would 
have been useless, as tha warmth within was suffi- 
cient to counteract all external frigidity. He wended 
Us way to his boarding house, soIilix]uising as he 
itrode along — ^'Well! well! I'm completely at my 
witth end. They uthed to tell me that when one 
^vath going to ofler hith heart to a young lady, there 
waih alwayth thufficiont encouragement on her part. 



I thaid all I knew, all I could thay. It walh her 
time to thpeak. Confound the thing, I thay. I don't 
know what to do. I reckon thhe ihinkih Fm a fimi : 
but I couldn't help it. Why didn't thhe thpeak t" 
Here our hero became very emphatic ; and a saocy^ 
urchin who was passing on some of his frolics, catch- 
ing the last words, replied, ** Likely she didn't know 
you. Speak to her again, and mnybe she'll take." 
Smith was so absorbed that he did nut notice that the 
voice proceeded from a second person, hut taking it 
for an internal suggestion, took up the thread of hie- 
soliloquy 

** Yeth ! I will thpeak to her again ; and I'll thpeak 
with a double vengcanth. I thaid enough for her lo- 
go on. I wonder if it iihn't aih much for her good 
ath mine. If she had any thing to thay, I'm thare I- 
gave her thufficient opportunity.'* 

The chilliness of the eveniug b4>gan to aflect the- 
speaker, and he discovered that his cloak had de- 
camped by some unaccountable agency. Upon con- 
sideration, however, he remembered that he had left 
it behind, and was not very sorry, thinking it would 
be a good excuse for him to return next evening, to- 
make some amends for his abruptness, and to brinf^ 
things to a final point. Afler tossing in his bed for 
three hours after retiring, he fell asleep, and nnti) 
eight o'clock next meining was tormented with the- 
frightful apparitions of horses with snakes' heads in 
pursuit of him ; and dreamed of being lifled up an 
immense distance in the air, nnd dropped. Eveijr 
thing that was terrible passed through his disordered 
brain, and when he made his npprarance in the break- 
fast room in the morning, he looked as though ho had 
passed a miserable night." 

The day rolled slowly on — the longest day Lewie- 
Augustus Smith. h>q. had ever ser n. und he had lived 
upwards of twenty-one yara. The sun was' selting, 
and L. Angustus Smith, Ksq. was geifing exceedingljp 
restless. Twilight came on, and he commenced 
making preparation for the awful tceue that was to 
transpire. He started on his expedition as soon as the 
shades of evening were sufHoiently thick to screen 
him from the inquisitive glnnre of street- walkers. He 
arrived at the dwelling of Miss Cdson; he entered 
the apirtraent which had witnessed so many conflict- 
ing emotionk in his breast, nnd sa| down to await the 
arrival of the lady, and make all diie arrangementa 
for bringing things to the point His divinity soon 
made her appearance, and took a seat on the soCa al e 
respectful distance from his chair. The srene of the^ 
preceding evening rushed upon his mind, and be felt 
the blood rushing with equal force to his head. The 
couple exchanged a few common- place remarks, and 
Mr. Smith assumed great gravity of phisiogooay. 

"Mith Edthon" — said he. 

*' Mr. Smith!" said she, apprehending from the 
similarity of the commencement, that the sceae to be 
enacted was but that of the preceding evening. 

** Mith Edthon, I deihire to have thome very the- 
riouth converthaihion with you." Here he went te 
the sofa and iliok a seat rather near her. From hie 
strange minner, and the events of his last visit, Miae 
Edson began lo conclude that Mr. Smith had 
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InTe of his sensM, and as he approtcbed her she 
soved from him slightly, lest her appreheosioAs might 
te correct. 

" I am prepared, sir, to converse with you on any 
jNTOper subject ;" was her reply. Smith began to choke 
again. He endeavored to speak, but his voice would 
hf no means obey his will. Mis^ bdsoa fell solemn* 
Mr. Smith awful. A mist floated before his eyes ; he 
aboaght it was smoke, and concluding that the house 
ivas on fire, started to his feet. " What shall I do ?*' he 
tbcmght — *• cry fire ! or catch her in my arms and run 
ODt into (he street ?" The mist gave way a little, and 
b0 fonnd himself standing on the floor. Feeling 
rather foolish, he sealed himself by the lady, and en- 
deavored to speak { hut the mist returned, fie ima- 
gined that the mantle ornaments were short fat men, 
ianghing so immoderately at his ridiculous situation 
ihatk they had to hold their sides. He became despe- 
late, and summoning np bis power, he brought his 
SKnith near Mins Cdson's ears. They who deal in 
fgores would say that as a mighty stream by being 
restrained, gains volume and might, and breaking 
through the barriers which withhold it, sweep* wiih 
desolation over the surrounding region, so Lewis 
Angoittts Smith, Em\. making a desperate effort, roar- 
ed out with an emphasis that almost stunned his 
)Marer» 

^'Mith Edlhon, I'm going to be married!" 

The lady trembled with affrighL As soon aa she 
was aafficiently composed, she replied, " Indeed! I'm 
glad to hear it, Mr. Smith." 

** Is she pleased 7" thought Smith, " then she roust 
]» glad Fm going to have her, that is to say, that I'm 
in love with her." This was a very pleasing concU- 
aoB to arrive at ; the sequel will show how correct 
it was. 

Be had read in novels and other books that treat 
of love, that it was usual for loveit upon the denoue 



msmc, lo seal thair vowa with a baming kiai. aa ii ia 
technically called ; and not lo be in the rear af oiJieia, 
he approached his ladylove, and taking her hand 
commenced very gravely. 

'*My matchless beauty, permit me"— an action 
was about to conclude the santenoe; Miss Edaaa 
started from her seat. 

'* Mr. Smith, I must protest against such libartiaa." 
Smith fell back as though ha had unwittingly toaehed 
an electric eel. ** Miih"— 

*• Sir—" 

" Have we not exchanged vowth of love 7*' 

" By no means, sir!" 

'* Then — then I miih-*I mithamhiood you." 

**That y(MJ certainly did, if yoa drew that concla- 
sion from any thing I have said this evening, or on 
any former occasion." 

Smiih felt aa though he had been suspended over 
Vesuvius until his bluod had reached the boiling point, 
and then suddenly dropped upon an ioeberg. He waa 
perfectly cooled, 'i'he mist subsided again ; he aaw 
the dour, and walking towards it, he turned, and bid- 
ding Miss Edson *' good evening," he passed into iha 
hall, look down his cloak and hat, and departed. 
Miss Edson leaned her bead on her lily hands a few 
minutes, and then bursting into on unrestrained laugh, 
stirred up the coals in the grate, and sat down to tlie 
last new novel. 

Before nine o'clock next night, Lewis Augastaa 
Smith. Esq. was many a mile from Mtss Loaiaa Edton. 
The last item that remains to be rscordad, is the me- 
morable sentence that fell from his lips as he seated 
himself in the stage; and as^ it constitutes the last 
piece of intelligence we have ever had of him, we 
record them as sacred to thi mvmory of I^wia 
Augustus Smith, £sa.~** Wamem are a kua^yg, ru 
be kithed to dealh if any mam Uhil a fooL to UU one 
of them thai he latth her," 



EPIGRAMS 



THIATRICAL FRIENDSniP. 

Actors, as all the world agree. 

Must certainly possess good hearts, 

Since none so ready are, we see. 
As they to take each oiktr't parts* 



WKARUfG THE BEKXCHBS. 

** What pity 'tis,** said John, the sage, 

''That women should, for hire. 
Expose themselves upon the stage. 

By wearing man*e attire" 

** Expose," cried Ned, who lov'd to jeer, 

•' fn sense you surely fail ; 
What can the darlings have to fear 

When clad in coat of male r A. 



MAONITiC KAEEIAGE. 



The tailor's daughter took the barber's boy 
To be the partner of her grief and joy. 
What force the power of nature can control. 
For still the needle turns towards the pde. B. 



the perpetual gamester. 

«' My love," a chiding wife would say, 
" You always lose, yet always play: 
When will you leave your gambling o'er. 
And be the sport of chance no more 7" 

** Madam," said he, ** I'll do it whan 
Yeu oeaie coquetting with the men." 
" Alas! I see," repUed the wife, OQIc 
» You'U be agomhUr aU yo^ I>/e." ^ 
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BY LOUISA MEDINA 



a A M B L I N 



LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF THE GENTLEMAN*S MAGAZINE. 

Dkaa Sift. — When fint you did me the honor to solicit my name aa a ooDtributor to your periodical, I mnit 
confeta that visions of departed erudition arose like spirits from the vasty deep of memory, to associate them- 
aelvea with the idea of an essay for the <* QentLemofCt Magazine /" While certain slumbering reminiscences 
of Greek and Latin, logic and philosophy unwillingly bestirred themselves in my behalf, much about as rusty 
as Baillee Nicol Jarvie's sword, and quite as disinclined to quit their sheath. Epictetns, Plato, Zeno, ani 
Boluigbroke began to displace Shakspeare, Byron, Milton and Moore, from their velvet cushions in my brain^ 
nay, so thorough was theoommotion that my favorites, in especial Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger and Ford, 
began slowly to surrender place to their more learned predecesson, Euripides, Thuycidides and the venerable 
Sophocles. In the midst of this mhUe between ancient lore and modern taste, and while I was grievously 
mijadonbting my power to dishume sufficient learned humanities to conooct some grave discourse for the Gen« 
tleman's Magazine, a number of this formidable periodical fell into my hands. No magical or melo>dramati- 
cal change was ever more rapidly eflected on the stage, than was produced by its perusal on my fimcy-— 
pneato! away went my towers of erudition, my stupendous pillais of learning! My dead languages betook 
themselves to their graves, and the discontented ghosts of ancient philosophers and playwrights sneaked away 
to their mnsty shelves— all my wisdom and my profundity vanished like the baseless fubric of a vision ; while 
in its stead, elegant hdUs lettrea, the embroidery of fancy adorning the web of instruction, pleasing criticism 
holding its magnifying glass impartially over beauties and defects— moving accidents by flood and field, sad 
hurt not least, silver tissued poetry clothing moral beauty^this was the combination presented by the Gentle- 
man's Magazine. However unequal to emnlate the perfection of your other female contributors, I (hasten to 
add my mite, and only beg to remind yon by way of a ^refton to your vanity, that never was there any thing 
yet appropriated to lordly man that the hand of woman was not needful to lighten and adorn. And now, 

For me and for my hiatorie, 
Here, stmping to your clemency, 
I beg your reading patiently. 



New York. Sept Uth, 1838. 



Louisa Medina Hamblin. 



SOINX VIRST. j 

The way the twig if bent, the tree** inelinecL 

GeMHON as is the above aaying. it has often appear- 
ed to me to be too much forgotten in the bringing up 
of youth — children express very young the sentiments 
and opinions which influence them, and very frequent- 
ly, from such early declarations, may parents and guar- 
dians learn the lesson how to encourage the right and 
suppress the wrong. I am very fond of youth ; the 
better part of my life has been spent amongst children, 
and they have, therefore, constituted my chiefest study. 
To me it has always appeared as if future fate cast its 
shadow before, in the first inclinations of children, 
because, conduct being fate, their after life will be in- 
fluenced by their early prepossessions. It is to this end 
that I ever encouraged the demonstrations of fancy and 
feeling amongst young people; the stream of thought 
is in early life unstained by deception or disguise, and 
yon may see through it clearly into its channel — the 
heart. Nothing can be more ridiculous to common 
sense than an equal treatment of every disposition, and 
aa this observation, although I believe badly expressed, 
is a moat important one, I wish to illustmte what I 
naen by varioiia views into life'a changing panorama. 

The fint scene which, bonowiqg the attribntei of 
o S 



Le DiaUe Bmtaup, I will show my reader is a with- 
drawing«room in Broadway, many years previous to 
the struggle for American independence. The Liver- 
pool coal was blazing brightly, the shutters were shut* 
and the heavy cortains closed carefhlly over them; 
the circle assembled there, consisted of five peiaons, 
one of whom vraa invested with all the dignity of 
silver hairs, in the patriarchal privilege of which he 
lay ensconced in his Voltaire chair, enjoying either 
sleep or profound meditation. Mr. Sherwood wai an 
Englishmen by birth, many years settled in America, 
and, after having brought up and seen depart a family 
of children, he was now again surrounded in his age 
with the merry laughter of youth. The other four 
were in the springtide of life, in the sunshine of morn- 
ing, ere the shadows of thought have darkened o'er 
its brightness, or a single cloud of care obscured its 
lustre. They were girls all;, none of them over twelve 
years of age, and each possessing, in an imcommon 
degree, her share of personal attraction. The games 
which ha^itherto passed merrily round, had gradu- 
ally sunk into whispers as they observed the slumber* 
ing position of their revered grandsire, and now, aa 
if by an understood and common consent, all were 
silent Mi. Sherwood, who wes not as his gmnd« 
danghters supposed, asleep, silently contemplated them 

as they sat, oflering no bad repMteotalioa of ,ajioup 
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of itatneB, each fiice having a strongly marked but 
totally different exprenion. They were all hia grand- 
children, but not ail by the same parenii. Ada, who 
■at nearest to him was almost unconsciously to him- 
self, the dearest to his heart She was the only daugh- 
ter of his eldest son, by his marriage with a Neapoli- 
tan lady. A sad srory of guilt, broken vows, and 
desertion was connected with her mother's name 
Certain it was that when George Sherwood sent the 
young, motherless child to his father's care, he insisted 
on her being called by the name of St. Armand, vir- 
tually denying his union with her loet mother. He 
himself had gone away a wanderer into far off climes, 
and silence, deep as the grave, hung over his own 
fate and that of Ada*s unhappy mother. From her 
infancy, this young scion of a fbreiga stem, displayed 
a thoughtful, and yet impassioned nature ; her large 
dark, dreamy eyes, seldom lit up with the glee of 
childhood, and her voice was modulated into a strange 
■oAneas for one so young. Every one loved Ada ; in 
her equable temper and unbroken mildness, all her 
companions had the most perfect reliance ; from the 
pure wells of her warm heart, every living thing 
eould d/aw rich draughts of kindness ; her vety exist- 
ence seemed framed only to love and be lored. 

The second in age was widely opposed to Ada. 
She was (he child of Mr. Sherwood's eldest daughter, 
and had been confided to his care while her mother 
departed with her husband, the Baron Von Altonberg, 
for the last time to Leipsig, to arrange matters so that 
they might settle permanently in America. 

Euthanasia Von Alton berg was bom on the banks 
of the Danube, and up to the present time, educated 
in Germany, short as had been her residence with her 
grandfather, she had conceived an utter distaste to 
America, and longed for her own wild native land 
again, with its metrical romances and dark tales of 
mystery. She possessed great beauty when her fea- 
tures were in perfect repose, but if suddenly startled 
into attention, a vacant bewilderment destroyed their 
charm, and pained you with an expression of wildness. 

The third might have been taken for the queen 
of the group, and the fourth ibr her timid attendant. 

Coralie and Mary Sherwood were twin sisters, both 
orphans, both devotedly attached, and both so opposite 
that they might have repreaented day and night Co- 
ralie was taller than any of the four, and was distin- 
guished by a most imperi/#^ieauty ; her dark blue 
eyes looked on every thing with command, and she 
received as an expected, tribute the mastery which 
her absolute and imperious temper maintained over 
her companions. She was not ill-tempered, but haugh- 
ty—she was not vain, but proud. She used her pow- 
erful talents to sway others and not control herself; 
and as she considered herself the guide and guardian 
of her gentle sister Mary, she resented with generous 
indignation any attempt to oppress herAshrinking 
charge. la truth, Mary Sherwood needed support 
from the bold maste^spirit of her sister; she was one 
of nature's violets, loving the shade, and withering in 
the sunlight. Her face was fair and childish, and in 
her soft blue eyes was an expraasioo of beseeching 
timidity, veiy endearing. 



Euthanasia, who had been earnestly gazing on the 
fire, first broke the silence. 

" How beautiful is the fitful light given by the fire! 
there is something delightful in the uncertainty which 
it casts round tho room ; * now in glimmer now in 
gloom,' like the fair Cbrislabolle of whom we were 
reading ycsterdsy, you know, Ada?" 

" I wonder, cousin, how you can like Coleridge; he 
is all gloom and no warmth, much like this fire, I 
think, all sparkle and no intensity," answered Ada. 

"Coralie," said Mary, sofily, *«do you remember 
the shadowed light of Westmibster Abbey, when we 
saw it by torch light i Have you forgotten the effect 
of the stained glass, representing Mary Magdalene in 
the wilderness?" 

" Mary, who so much loved, and to whom ao much 
was forgiven !" murmured Ada. 

'* No, I have not forgotten Westminster Abbey, dear 
Mary — I shall never forget it in my life — the bodies 
of kings and queens lie there — they are dead, indeed, 
but they live for ever in story and in sculptured mar- 
ble. I would sooner be an effigy of the regal ones 
of earth than their living slave !" 

" Coralie," said Euthanasia, " if you could behold 
futurity in those glowing embers, would you lookT' 

** No, I would not. Euthanasia; I detest the idea of 
fate — I disbelieve it — our own heart is our fate—our 
own determination, destiny." 

** Surely our lives are in the hand of God alone !'* 
said Mary. 

** Yes," replied Ada, " that great Creator whose 
name is Love." 

*' What would you wish for most in after life, if 
you might choose ?" again demanded Euthanasia, in 
whose quick imagination almost every idea originated. 

'* Me?" said Coralie, without a moment's pause, ** I 
would choose gratified ambition, unbounded power* 
and regal sway. I would demand to live iriumphanr» 
and to die glorious, leaving a name to after ages that 
would command even from my ashes." 

** And I," said Ada, deeply blushing, ** vTottld only 
ask to live for one, die, beloved by one, and by one 
alone to be regretted." 

** And you, deal Mary, what would you choose V* — 

"Oh, sister, how can I presume to say?" 

" Nay, but speak ; there is no harm in wishing.'* 

" Well, then/' hesitated Mary, " I think I should 
like to be a nun, and spend ny life in nursing the 
sick, and praying to God." 

^* And you Euthaaasia, yoo have not told os yet 
what your choice would be ?" 

** No," answered Euthanasia, thoughtfully, ** be- 
cause 1 shall scarcely make you understand me. In 
my own land, they tell us tales of young maidens 
whose love of the mysterious and hidden things of 
earth, has revealed to them the invisible presencesr 
and opened to their eyes the superhuman world.-— 
Such a gifted — such a fearful destiny would I choose 
for mine!" 

^ ring at the bell, aimouncing visiters, broke off the 
conversation ; lights were ordered, and the girls sepa- 
rated to their difilerent pursuits; but, (he keystone to 
each heart had been given to Mr. Sherwood, and if he 
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profited not by it to moderate the panion of Ada — the 
imagioation of Euthanasia — the ambition of Coralie, 
and the timidity of Mary, it was because he wan 
reealled from a life of usefulness by the inscrutable 
decree of his Maker, ere time had been granted for 
the work. The future lives of these girls lie before 
us; did not the feelings and fancies of their early years 
shadow forth the maturer passions of those to come ? 
And first we turn the changing panorama to look 
upon the future fate of Ada — the fervent, impassioned, 
loving child of Italy. 



LOVE'S REVENGE. 

SCENE SECOND. 

Alflt! the lore of women ! it if known 
To be ft lovely ftnd a fcftrful thing ; 
For all of thein upon that die is thrown, 
And if ^lis Imt, life hath no more to bring 
To them, but mockmci of the pait alone— 
And their rerenffe is a* the tiger** spring, 
Deadly and quick and cruihtue. yet as reial 
Torture is theirs— what they inlfict they feel. 

Bi/r9n, 

About sixty-two or three years ago, and during the 
possession of New York by the British commander-in- 
chief. Sir Henry Clinton, Broadway did not extend 
three miles from the Battery, nor had its inhabitants 
ever dreamed of a hundred and tenth street, half way 
to Harlena. A fine old family mansion, built in the 
Elizabethan style, which stood somewhere about 
where Fourth street meets Broadway now, was then 
considered in the country, end out of the parole line 
of sentinels which marked the captivity of the city, 
and its prospect, uninterrupted by any thing but trees, 
embraced the mtyestic Hudson, as it went on its shin- 
ing course, beautiful, fresh, and free, then, as it is now, 
and will be, until the voice of its Great Origin arrest 
its course. The house had been erected by an Eng- 
lish gentlenftm, of equal taste and wealth, consequent- 
ly it possessed that rin^qua nm of luxuries — a library. 
The windows of this room were gothic, and at the 
time we speak of, the moonlight came shimmerine 
through its narrow panes, fantastically tracinj; on the 
floor a reflection of the woodbine knots which half 
impeded its progress, and encircled a fair form that 
leaned close by, with a silvery halo of light. She 
bad been busily engaged stringing a guitar, until the 
fiiiling light had farced her to discontinue her task, 
and now, though the risen moon made all bright as 
day, she still gazed upwards in motionless abstraction. 

** Well, dear Ada," said a friendly voice close by 
her, " do not you think that yonder bright heavens 
will vie with even your imaginative visions of your 
native Italy? Is not this a fair moonlight?" 

** Beautiful," replied the young Italian, shaking 
back the thick clusters of curls from her dreamy eyes, 
*' it is beautiful— yet, I love starlight better then this 
clear eflTiilgence — it ever seems to me as if the loving 
eyes of all the young and early dead, looked down in 
gentle guardivnship upon that earth from which they 
were transplanted, to shine in heaven !" 



*' A quaint idea, Ada," said an elderly gentleman 
who had entered with the fir^t speaker, " not without 
poetry, and, as usual wiih all things emanating ironi^ 
you, brimful of romance." 

"I plead guilty to the charge, my good friend," re- 
plied Ada, quietly, *' I love romance, it is the poetry 
of life, the incentive to all generous, noble, and honor** 
able deeds, the link which binds us to the gone by 
past, the hope which brightens earth's gloomy futore- 
All mean, low, or sordid actions are incompatible with 
romance, while it has been the parent of chivalry and 
remains the nurse of— of love !" 

Mr. and Mrs. Bingham smiled at Ada's vehemence. 

*' And the companion of youth and traitor of old 
age, you should have added, my dear," said he, ** for 
your favorite is but the sunshine of morning whicb 
awaits not the gray chill of life's decline; but hark! 
we can just hear the drums of the night patrole, it i» 
time we should order lights and shut out that unwel- 
come sound of civil war." 

** Civil, indeed, father," answered a sprightly girf^ 
who bad preceded the servant's entrance with supper^ 
" I think war is any thing but civil in itself, and we 
are not quile brothers to John Bull. Ah ! poor New 
York! there sounds, thetaralara lum, which bespeaks 
you no longer a maiden ciiy, you are a captive to the- 
conqueror, and your glory is departed." 

•• Ay," responded Ada, almost unconsciously, " but^ 
the time is coming fjut ii\hen the thrall will be broken,. ^ 
the prisoner free, and the young giant n rouse from hi* 
slumber, exulting in his new found strength." 

** That is to say, Ada," said Ellen Uingham, '* that 
New York will, like many another laily, very gladly 
get rid of her lord and master, and be twice as merry 

in her widow's weeds as in her virgin ah! good 

heaven! what's that?" 

" What ?— Which 7 What startles you ?" exclaimed 
all voices but Ada's, while Ellen pointed, in mute> 
terror, to the window, unable to articulate more thaA 
" Ada saw it !" 

" Speak Ada! what is it? Who did you see?" 

" I saw a man's face look steadily in at the win- 
dow," replied Ada, very composedly; "I do not see 
any groat cause for dread in that" 

** Oh! the skinners! the skinners!" exclaimed Ellen, 
"we are all burned out, robbed and murdered! I 
knew the face, even in that moment I recognized it, 
Ada knows it too !" 

*' Ada seems to be your book of reference to-nighf,. 
Ellen," said her father, smiling, '* but this alarm ie 
needless, we are too strong in ourselves, and loo well 
secured in our fastenings, to fear those rascally plun- 
derers. But, pray Ada, who might this frightful look*- 
ing hero be that has so discomposed poor Ellen?" 

The Italian girl colored until the deep blush red- 
dened in her spotless throat and neck; she hesitated^, 
also, and then answered, in a voice very diflereni 
from her usual equable tone. " Ellen is mistaken; I 
do not know the individual's name, that is — I am not 
positive about it" 

** Bless me, girls," said Mrs. Bingham, " what's all 
this mystery ? Is it a Jack cf the Lantern you nw, 
or a Will o' the Wisp, coming and going like a flash!" 
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Adft had by now recovered her composure. 

** He may be either, my dear madam," she said 
*1m,in truth, all we know of such a penon is, that 
ID several of our walks, a gentleman has nncif illy 
Allowed us, and this evening tracked us home. So 
yen see, our mystery ends, like most others, in no- 
Aing. 

** Nothing !" repeated Mr. Bingham, now seriously 
displeased, *< nothing, do you call such impertinent 
kilnision? I shall let this insolent night stroller know 
what reception such a visit deserves," and he stretched 
hie hand wrathfully to the bell. 

" Do not so !'* exclaimed Ada, eagerly grasping his 
ftns, then pausing, embarraued at her own vehemence, 
and the surprised looks of her friends, she added very 
»Aly, ** I believe this gentleman to be one of General 
Washington's officers — probably concealed in the 
Beif hborhood on some secret mission— to add moleata- 
tko to his present irksome coiulition would be unge- 



Mr. Bingham dropped the bell-rope, and Udgetted 
CO his chair, his wife looked deeply interested, and 
nien, leaning over Ada's shoulder, whispered, with 
$m arch smile^ 

•* How came you so well informed, Ada ?" 

*Hem! hem!" coughed Mr. Bingham, «< why, no! 
bo! I would not annoy a republican officer, certainly. 
I am an American, although a strictly neutral one; 
but, to assist him is equally impossible, hem I 1. won- 
der how the noble general is doing? God bless him! 
dbat is to say, if his conduct merits blessing, for I do 
aol approve of insurrection and rebellion. What can 
Hue young man be after? — and, by the by, pray, Ada, 
horn do you know' him to be a continental officer ?" 

**He intimated as much to my maid, and (sobel 
lepeated it to me." 

** Humph ! then he has had a parley with some of 
sy inmates. Are you aware that circumstance may 
andanger my neutrality? Mercy on me ! how women 
de interfere in every prudent arrangement." 

''But, my love," said Mrs. Bingham, anxiously, 
'this gentleman is, perhaps, cold, hungry, and with- 
rat a shelter for the night." 

" Well, madam, and if he be ? Ami, whose grand- 
kther was a subject of King George, and who am 
Myself perfectly neutral, am I to succor a rebel 7 — 
Come — come to supper, if you please, and talk no 
more of ^hat may endanger my safety." 

And, unheeding the obvious anxiety of his wife, or 
ihe deep flush of contempt on Ada's cheek, Mr. Bing- 
)uiB assumed the head of the table. He was a weak 
and timid man, wishing in his heart success to the 
Americans, but firmly believing it would attend the 
British. He endeavored to protect his property during 
iho struggle by professing a neutrality, which, arising 
Si it did, from fear, not principle, exposed him to the 
contempt of all parties. Uis wife, whose whole heart 
was with her countrymen, frequently perilled her 
iMsband's position, by secret acts of kindness to the 
Mom patriots, and Ada, to whose fervent and high- 
aovled disposition, any thing resembling fear was mat- 
ter of sovereign scorn, failed not openly to express her 
wwrn wishes for the success of Liberty. Perhaps, 



Mr. Bingham loved her the better for the ooorage 
which he lacked himself— certaiik it is, he was a kind 
friend to her, and his own child was scarcely dearer 
(o his heart than the young, orphaned Italian. And, 
in troth. Ada was a creature to love and to be loved, 
almost to idolatry, her opening womanhood fulfilled 
amply the promise of beauty given by her girlliood, 
and that loveliness was not the less fascinating becauae 
it partook of the dreaming visionary character of her 
mind. Her manners and geneml expressions vrore aoft 
and placid, yet, beneath this quietude, lay the sleepiDg 
storm, and occasionally, all the vehement passion of 
her Italian blood would burst wildly forth, transform- 
ing the gentle dove into the mojestic eagle. To a 
close observer of human nature, it would be obvious 
that if in Ada's suangely compounded character there 
was the desire to glide soflly along in the smiling 
sunshine, there was also the power, if called into ac- 
tion, to ride the whirlwind and direct the storm. Like 
the glassy expanse of serene ooean, which mirrora the 
unbroken sky on its placid bosom, and murmurs music 
in its rippling waves, she was now in her innocence 
and youth— like that same ocean, when lashed to 
madness with warring winds, destroying and raging 
in its might, an object of fear and awe, she might 
become, if an evil hand unchained the slumbering 
passions of her soul. How much — how awful is the • 
responsibility of those who train a human being up, 
trusting to chance for the avoidance of evil, when, in 
the firm principles of religion and self control is given 
a power to overcome the danger, and subdue the 
tempter. Poor Ada had never been thus fortified—- 
she launched on life a gallant bark, and pursued her 
way, an object of admiration and delight — ^but, should 
the storm o'ertake the vessel, she has no anchor to 
hold her fast upon the Rock of Ages. 



PART SECOND. 

oil ! what is love made for, if His not the aame. 

Through joy and throujth sorrow, through glory and shame? 

I know not, I ask not-if guilt^s in that heart, 

I but know that I love thee— whatever thou art. 

Mwrc. 

With the earliest sunrise on the following morning, 
Ada was pacing the garden walks and training her 
favorite flowers. She had slept little, and her soul 
was disquieted within her, for the first time in her 
life. She had made a concealment, and, if not actu- 
ally deceiving her guardian, still she had allowed him 
to remain unacquainted with the entire truth. She 
had told what she really believed of the stranger, but 
she had not avowed that fur weeks she had suflered that 
stranger to waylay her path with passionate profes- 
sions of love, nay, that she had letters even at the same 
moment resting on her bosom, breathing ** thoughts 
that melt and words that burn.'* Why had she not 
confessed this ? Why was the presumption of an un- 
known allowed to make the first fault and mystery 
of her placid life ? Fain did she answer that she 
would not betray the unfortunate — fain persoade b6^ 
self that it was the cause and not the indimdwU whom 
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she regarded — her eomcience, more faithful than her 
heart, denied her sophistry, and sent to her cheeks the 
painful blush, produced alone by self-reproach. For 
nearly aeTenteen years, fiowefa and birds had been 
Ada*s darlings, sh^ loved lo sit sunouBded by her 
feathered pensioners, gazing on the delicate petals of 
the fragrant bloasoras, she would assign to every wai^ 
bier some ianciful history, and believe that it stretched 
its little throat to tell of love or sorrow, joy or remorse. 
Not a bod opened to the son, not a sear leaf fell to 
the groand, bat they formed a type of feelings, which 
as yet she had only dreamed of, and visioiMiry although 
this life had been, it had hitherto been a happy one 
Her greatest sorrow had been the gentle regret which 
followed her aged grandfather to his grave, full of 
years and honois, her most vivid afiections those awa- 
kened by her birds and pets ; fear, repentance, envy, 
or anguish, had never touched her innocent heart, 
the spell of quietude had been laid on her charmed 
life— now that spell vras broken ! A throng of hopes 
and fears — a thrilling joy — a causeless trembling, al- 
ternate spread alarm upon her spirit— the face of all 
creation wore to her a changed appearance ; the tarol 
of the birds, the murmur of the stream, nay, the very 
whispering of the gentle zephyr, spoke now in an in- 
telligible language and caused a dizzy sense of almost 
sickening rapture — alas ! poor Ada, scarcely knew that 
the words they breathed to all her senses was *' Love 
—first Love!" 

A small stone, enwrapt in paper, suddenly rolled 
over the walCand fell at Ada's feet; her first emotion 
at its sight was pleasure, but the memory of her pre- 
\-ious self-ieproach checked her, and hastily seizing 
the paper'— as if dreading her own resolve — she Core 
it, unread, and ezelaimed aloud— 

" I have received too many such already; the writer 
but wastes his lime and perils his safety, by lingering 
where his presence gives offence .*** 

Then, walking hastily away, Ada threw herself on 
a distant bank, and sobbed bitterly. They were the 
first tears love had cost her, but not the last An in- 
fimtine voice calling her name recalled her thought^, 
she saw a little girl peeping through the gate and 
earnestly supplicating her attention. Never deaf to 
the voice of sorrow, Ada arose. " Who do you want, 
my little maid V* she said. 

'* I wanted Mrs. Bingham or Miss St Armand, if 
you please^ lady. I come from Clarisse, at the cottage 
on the river, she is very sick, and sends to beg some 
lady's help." 

"Clarisse!" repeated Ada— "Ah! I know; she is a 
poor foreigner, in a strange country. I will go lo her 
SI soon as a servant is up to accompany me.'* 

" Pray, come now, lady," entreated the sobbing 
urchin, *' poor mammy is very sick." 

** What matters it?" argued Ada to herself, " I run 
no danger, and if I feel unhappy, I am best employed 
in giving some comfort to others. Lead on, my little 
friend— I follow you." 

Clarisse Chapeze, the person to whom Ada was has- 
tening, was a foreigner, but whether Italian or French 
n<ne distinctly knew, she was barely of middle age, 
and retained much penonal beauty, althottgh of a bold 



character ; her husband, who was an artisan, every way 
inferior in caate to herself, either knew as little about 
her as others, or did not choose to be questioned. 
They had been married but a short time, and yet were 
in wretched poverty, nor did it tell to their credit that 
they should emigrate, in the present posture of afifairs, 
to America, if able to remain in their own country. 
When Ada entered the cottage, she was surprised to 
see Clarisse sitting up, though evidently looking ill. 
She held a beautiful child in her arms, over wham she 
was bending with looks of the fondest afifection — a 
little farther within, the tall form of a man was visi- 
ble ; she needed not lo look twice, there are few such 
men as Gemld Falconer. Crimsoning with anger, 
Ada turned to go, but he advanced to address her, 
looking more surprised than herself. 

" To what fortunate chance do I owe the sight of 
Miss St Armand, so early this morning f 

'* By what strange chance rather, do I see Mr. Fal- 
coner here where I was solicited to come on charity, 
but I shall not again be so easily deceived." 

" You are deceived now. Mademoiselle," said the 
woman, rising with quiet gmce, ** if you suspect me 
of knowing that this gentleman would visit his child 
this morning; I entreated your assistance for my- 
self." 

Ada, who had on first entering, before she perceived 
Gerald, involuntarily extended her arms for the lovely 
infant, now hastily laid it down on the bed, scarcely 
knowing nhy she did so; he approached her again, 
and said softly— 

" Imperious duty demands my aheence from New 
York, may I not be allowed a few minutes' converse 
with you previous to quitting, perhaps for ever ! Look 
on me. Miss St Armand with pity, forgive my pte- 
sumption, and grant my last request!" 

<* It is out of my power, sir," said Ada, coldly. 

** What ! even if my safety, my life pay the forfeit 
of your refusal ?" asked he, vehemently, " for I swear 
I leave not here until I ezphiin myself." 

'< At your pleasure be it,*' and she ttuned to go. 

" Thank you, madam," and the stranger now spoke 
with haughtiness equal to her own, " yon reward my 
infiitoation as it merits ! To see your fatal beauty 
once more, I have perilled my life— far more— my 
honor. It but remains for me to be captured in this 
attire, and your triumph will be equal to your cruelty! 
Clarisse ! you, at least, bear a woman's heart, be care- 
ful of that poor infant, should it lose its last earthly 
friend !" 

He was gone even as he spoke, and Ada's heart 
smote her as she observed that he wore the undress 
uniform of an American oflicer, assumed, most proba-. 
biy, to favor an interview with her, but rendering him 
obnoxious to the suspicion of being a spy, if taken by 
the enemy. 

" Poor gentleman!" said Clarisse, **1 trust, for his 
dead sister's sake, her child will not lose his kind 
protector." 

" His sister's child T' 

'< Yes, lady, this dear baby's mother was his sis(ker, 
she died in giving it birth ; her husband fell ui*the 
skirmish at Leiington, tnd G«rald Falcoiwr faii watd^ 
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ed the little creature as if it were hia own. He has 
a noble heart." 

Alas fur Ada! When we array the thing we love 
in the bright tissQe of unmerited injury, how glorious 
it appears lo our eye and heart A moment ago, and 
she had been freezing to his prayers, now, as she pur- 
sued homewards her solitary way, she would have 
willingly prayed to him to forgive her coldness. It 
was still early morning; rain hung suspended in the 
dull clouds. Qud the faint sunlight illy enlivened the 
scene ; the Helda Ada had to cross from the Hudson bt 
her home' were peculiarly solitary, not a tenanted 
cottage or foot passenger to be seen throughout thein. 
Suddenly the sound of rude mirth broke her reverie, 
and she saw advancing towards her two men, who, 
by their dress, she knew for British soldiers. They 
seemed intoxicated, and having been out on a furlough, 
were probably returning to barracks, after a night of 
dissipation. She quickened her steps-— so did they. 

''Not so fast, my sly little chicken," exclaimed 
one. 

" A kiss from a pretty wench is no bad breakfast, 
and yours is the first petticoat I've seen this morning." 
** Pray, ray friend, do not stay me." said Ada, trem- 
bling, ** here — here is money for drink — let me go." 

**D — n the money!" answered the man fiercely; 
» do you think, Miss Yankee Doodle, to buy a British 
soldier ? and as to the lush I've had enoagh, and to 
spare — and. d — n my eyes ! but you're very pretty." 

Ada screamed aloud, in unutterable terror, she 
'struggled in the rude grasp of the. man, and failing to 
release herself, sank down in almost senselesii fear, 
when a quick bound over the adjoining fence — a sud- 
den exclamation, and a sudden bk>w, told her that she 
had found a protector. She felt herself tenderly raised 
and heard the voice of Falconer passionately reassur- 
ing her. The drunken soldier who had fallen, now 
rose moodily, and botn men muttered oaths and threats. 
"Begone, scoundrels that yoa are! Armstrong, 1 
thought you had been a man— Jones, you shall dearly 
abide this morning's work." 

** Oh, hookey^you're proud, by God, Captain Fal- 
coner ; perhaps there*s two of us can tell tales^ihat 
girl's my bio wen, d'ye see, and so, if Armstrong will 
stand by me, it a'n't your shoulder knots will take her 
from me, d — n me!" 

** Jones/' said Falconer, in a voice quivering with 
passion, '* you are a drunken beast — go home, or 1 
swear, by heaven, I will shoot you down like a dog." 
** I'd rather be an English bulldog than a Yankee 
turncoat," replied the man, insolently, " it will be a 
good story for the old man how you've swopped sides 
for—" 

He never finished the sentence ; a sharp, short click 
startled Ada to consciousness; a sudden report made 
her spring from Falconer's arm.; she siw the soldier 
fall ; she saw the dark blood gush on the ground ; she 
beheld the terrible expression of her lover's face as he 
dashed away the discharged pistol and presented a 
second at Armstrong — she made a convulsive efiort to 
grasp his arm, and fell senseless at his feel. 



with no friendly aspect — '* Where.' oh, where is be ?'* 
exclaimed Ada. 

" He is taken prisoner." 

A scream so sharp and thrilling that it startled the 
woman, burst from Ada. 

'* They will not harm him 1 He has saved me from 
worse than death ! They will not surely harm him !" 

" He will suflTer as a spy, as Major Andre suffered." 

At this terrible answer, the poor girl dropped back 
on her pillow, as if knocked down by a deadly blow; 
she did not faint or weep, but her pale features gra- 
dually assumed a stern and rigid expression, as if set- 
tling into marble; the eyes were dry, but fixed and 
hard, the lips were white, but firmly compressed — she 
arose and composed her dress. 

" Whither go you, Mademoiselle ?" said Clarine, 
surprised, as every one is, when energy and delermi- 
naiion are displayed by the naturally timid and gentle. 

" To Sir Henry Clinton," replied Ada. 

" You must not, you cannot, you will not !" exclaim- 
ed the woman, hastily, " you are exhausted, your cheek 
is pale as that of a corpse, your guardian baa been 
sent'for, you must await his coming." 

" Woman !" cried Ada, with startling violence, 
" would you lay the guilt of blood upon my soul ! — 
Would you condemn me to live a murderess! He 
has saved me from horror past all conception — I will 
save him too!" 

"You cannot^you are mad to think on it — Sir 
Henry Clinton will laugh at — will not listen to you." 

Ada was ready to depart as Clarisib spoke, she 
turned her head firmly and slowly back, and fixing a 
look of cold, concentrated passion on her agitated com- 
panion, she said — 

'* Sir Henry Clinton shall hear me !" 



PART THIRD. 

Her look composed and steady eye 
Bespoke a matchleu constancy. 
Twice she essayed to speak iu yain ; 
Her accents might no utterance gain ; 
Kought but imptrfect munuurs slip ^ 
From her convulsed tftid quiTering lip ; 
But when her silence broke, at length, 
Still as she spoke, she gathered strength, 

And armed herself to bear; 
It was H frarful sight to see 
Such high resolve and constancy, 

In form so soil and ikir. 



; Marmi9n, 



The urn hissed merrily on the breakfast table, the 
toast was crisp and brown, and the sea basa. that 
daintiest of fishes, done to a nicety on Mr. Bingham's 
ample board, yet Ada made not her appearance to 
breakfast. Mr. Bingham fidgetted, Mrs. Bingham 
looked uneany, and £Uen laughed. 

" 1 am astonished at Ada's want of punctuality, she 
knows that I fancy no one but herself to make my tea 
or butter my toast. I suppose she will come in pre 
sently with some long charitable petition, for some 
one who it will compromise roe to interfere with." 

" 1 trust the dear child has met with no annoyance 
in these troublous times; she should not wander abroad 



When life returned, she was lying on the bed of I alone. My dear, had we not tetter send servants in 
Chtrisse, who was standing over her regarding her | search of her ?" Digitized by dOOQlC 
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** Oh, my dear mother, dont be uneasy, depend upon 
it, Ada has bat walked to New York fi>r soino liitle 
matter she wanted — perhaps she is accompanied by 
the would be visiter of last night, her republican heru 
from Utopia — if so, she will soon return wiih a blush 
so bright that it falsifies the demure simplicity of her 
smile, and the downcast glance of her timid eye." 

Before Ellen's father could rebuke her suggestion, 
the door opened and Ada entered. All were ready to 
exclaim — they looked upon her face and were silent. 
Scarcely indeed could imagination recall Ada's self by 
the glowiog description of Ellen, when they beheld 
the present reality— she seemed like the murdered 
dead returned to earth, endued with phantom life, to 
seek for retribution, so cold, so stony was her look. 
Her dress, as she dropped her cloak, was seen spotted 
with blood, and when Ellen grasped her hand, the 
pulse beat full and higb» although the flesh was cold 
as death. 

" Great Heaven ! Miaa St. Armand, what have you 
suffered. 

" Nothing, sir.'^ 

** There's blood upon your dress, dear Ada ?" 
" It is not mine." 

"Ada, dearest friend, where are you going 7 Where 
have you been ? Speak to me, beloved Ada ?" 

** Do I not speak to you ? I have been amidst all 
horror, danger, and death. I am going to New York 
to see Sir Henry Clinton. He who preserved my 
safety and honor has forfeited his own. I go to entreat 
his pardon."* 

** She surely raves.*" exclaimed Mr. Bingham. 
" I rave not, sir; I speak the steadfast truth. Gerald 
Falconer, the republican officer, you last night saw, 
has this morning done me a benefit beyond repayment 
or return — he is taken a prisoner drest in his uniform; 
he will suffer for my sake. Come with me, dearest 
aud kindest friend, lead me to his commander, let roe 
tell him how heroic generosity for a defenceless wo- 
man perilled the noble captive's safety, and he will 
pity and forgive." 

" If you are not indeed nad. Miss St. Armand, you 
certainly speak the language of insanity. / go with 
you to the British general — / intercede for a continen- 
tal spy — / who am so strictly neutral ! Not only will 
I not accompany you, but, as your guardian, I forbid 
your going, and adviie you to remain tranquil," 

" Remain then ! I do not wish your sanction. Your 
power I disallow— your guidance I detest — your ad- 
vice I do despiie ! From the depths of mine inmost 
soul I love my brave deliverer. I will save his life, 
or cast mine own away as a thing of naught. Fare 
you well, sir; beware that men call not your indecision 
avarice, your strict neutrality a poltroon's fear !" 

The door had closed behind the lofty form of Ada, 
ere any one drew their breath to speak. The deep 
flush of shame had come to Mr. Bingham's cheek at 
the haughty sarcasm of her whom he had hitherto 
regarded as a timid child. Ellen threw herself on 
her knees before her father to implore his pardon for 
Iter distracted friend, and the kind-hearted Mrs. Bing- 
luun wept anew over the woes of civil war. Occu- 
. fied by their own feelings, some time elapsed before 



either followed the unhappy girl ; when Ellen went 
to seek her in her chamber — she was gone. She had 
past from the house with a step as firm, a glance 
as high and proud as though acartiage waited to bear 
her to some glorious triumph ; she, the shrinking, gentle 
daughter of a southern sky, was now braving alone 
the inclement wcaiher and the rude staro of strangers. 
*< When the mind's free the body's delicate." Ada 
loved, and in that word was comprised every energy 
of her frame, every power of her mind. She felt not 
the rain, she heard not the jeai and laugh ventured at 
her expense — she experienced neither fatigue nor cold, 
alarm nor doubt ; her spirit was braced to action, and, . 
like all determined minds, she defied its consequences. 
The house occupied by Sir Henry Clinton and his 
staff was nearly down to the Battery ; Ada was ac- 
quainted with the lady who was its owner and his 
voluntary hostess. She ascended the steps and asked 
for Lady Clermont. The important black porter scarce- 
ly vouchsafed her a reply. Ada raised her calash, and 
putting a golden guinea in his hand, said, ** Pompey^ 
1 think you do not know me ; I have walked in the 
rain; can I not see your lady or Sir Henry Clinton?" 

"Ob, lorra me! Missee Ada, I neber would ha 
known you, you look somehow so all oberish ! My 
lady's in de country, and de general hab gemmen wid 
him on rickemetal business. He ! ho ! tink of my neber 
knowing Missee Ada." 

" That will do, Pompey, I will go up stairs." 

The black still opposed her, and chattered away, 
when Ada (]uietly but firmly put him aside, and lool»> 
ing at him with great earnestness, said — 

"You may go, you have done your duty — 1 go to 
mine." 

The large withdrawing room of the noble mansion 
w||i filled, indeed, as Pompey said, on regimental bu- 
siness. Sir Henry, the mildest and most gentlemanly 
of bflScers,sat at the head of a long table — at the other 
end stood Gerald Falconer, his American uniform look- 
ing strangely amongst the rich liveries of the king, his 
sword lay unbuckled from his side on the table, and a 
corporal's guard were in attendance immediately be- 
hind him. There was a hum of many voices in the 
room ; groups were drawn together in the deep em- 
brasures of the windows, eagerly discussing the present 
scene, while those who formed the committee or court 
martial, were seated around the table, asking questions, 
some of the prisoner, some of the soldier Armstrong, 
who was giving evidence against the accused. 

"And you, George Armstrong, do distinctly. deny 
'that you or the deceased John Jones gave any provo- 
cation to Captain Falconer, at the time he fired V* 

" I do, sir ; there was no ofifenco given by either of 
us ; I swear on the word and honor of a man !" an- 
swered Armstrong. 

" The word of a liar, and the honor of a ruffian P* ' 

It would lake a fine pencil to portray the scene, as 
Ada uttered in a clear, fall tone, the words just writ- 
ten. She stood at the doorway; her white, blood- 
stained dress contrasting with the black tangled masses 
of hair which, uncurled by the rain, fell to her waist, 
her large, dark, lustrous eyes, gazing bold and free on 
the forsworn soldier, who quailed beneath their gkince, 
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her cheek tnd lip peMMnipg all the besoty of outline, 
but devoid of coloring as those of a shrouded corpse. 
Falconer, who had started on hearing her voice, now 
regarded her with looks of shame mingled with admi- 
ration. £very tongue was silent; you might have 
heard a sigh as she advanced to the geoerars feet and 
knelt, exclaiming — 

«* Justice and mercy!" 

** To whom — for whom V* asked he involuntarily. 

" Justice for Gerald Falconer — mercy to myselC* 

" Who are you! Why are you here ?'* 

** I am Ada St Armand ; I was the grand daughter 
of your old and valued friend, Robert Sherwood. I 
am here to speak the truth and confound the forsworn. 
It was to save me from a nameless horror that there 
is blood on yonder prisoner*s hand ; it was the mercy 
of the Moat High God that sent him to save the orphan 
giri fiora the brutality of that wretch and his fellow 
ruffian. If you punish the protector of helpless inno- 
cence, ye do array yourselves againat the decree of 
neaven which gave strength to man that he might be 
defenceless woman's shield !'* 

'' But, my dear young lady, you mistake this mat- 
ter," said the kind-hearted Sir Henry, gently raising 
her, " I should be well inclined to accept Captain 
Falconer's own testimony in this instance, against that 
of Armstrong, could he clear himself of the very ques- 
tionable situation in which he otherwise stands. The 
uniform he wean — " 

Falconer here gave a sudden start as if he would 
have interrupted him, but Ada heeded it not, she 
caught at the word and anawered to it eagerly. 

" For that- 1 am alone to blame ! He loves me — it 
is his only crimtf — he knew my foolish fiincies for the 
cause of Freedom, and wore it solely to delight a wbv.- 
weid girL For me alone has he lingered L. ^ 
against your cause he has no design or wrong. 'Oh! 
be as generous a foe as you have proved yourself a 
brave one! Pardon --release him! and the blessings 
of the Eternal God, evoked by an orphan's grateful 
prayers, shall be to you a shield of power amid the 
battle's roar-— within your homeside circle, to you and 
yourt, a constant blessing !" 

She sank again from his arm to her knees — for a 
moment not a sound was heard, but her hard drawn 
breath, then the general spoke, dashing aside a tear 
that did him no dishonor. 

** This has, I see, been some ibolish love afiair — 
Captain Falconer yon are released from ward, and I 
hope—" 

She did not hear the rebuke that followed, she did 
not learn that Gerald Falconer was, in reality, aid-de- 
camp to Sir Henry, and had assumed the language and 
dress of a republican officer to deceive her, she did not 
have her glowing soul chilled by the stem rebuke with 
which the commander-in-chief alluded to the various 
gallantries of his officer — the moment the word was ut- 
tered which freed her lover from what she believed a 
far more imminent peril than it was,she sprung up with 
a quick cry of joy, gazed around for the first time with 
consciousness of her situation, gasped for breath to 
speak — panted— reeled, and fell senseless at the pity- 
ing generars feet. Perhaps, hid she then, when every 



energy of her sonl had been eierted fiir him, had she 
then learned that he had deceived, entnpped her, had 
she been gently reproved and kindly ceanseUed, sIm 
might have been saved } but, as it was, clasped to the 
breast of her lover in that carriage ^i^oh he had 
been commissioned to convey her home in, she listen- 
ed to his passionate vowa, she blushed and sighed, and 
whispered a soft consent to be his, only his, to fly with 
him from home and friends, and frm that hour be 
only his for ever. All the dignity, the majesty which 
had erstwhile enshrined her love was gone, but ila 
beautiful simplicity, Hs perfect fiuth remained. And 
ch ! how glorious ia woman's trusting love in ita pu- 
rity, its confidence, its iaith ! She asked no vow, de- 
manded no pledger her heart waa faia,and she believed 
his was her's. 

When men hold up their hands tuito gods, 
It is to give aaiuranoe of a doubt 

She had no doubt, no fear, and she looked for no as- 
surance, "^he flew like a young bird to her young 
mate," and never dreamed that love eouhl ionake or 
treachery betray. And he, the deceiver, held her to 
his heart, and breathed hie passionate poison to her 
senses, and 

The moon hid its liglg 
From her heaven that night — 

Poor Ada! Days and months will roll by in that 
delirium of perfect faith and love, and nmny a sun 
will rise and set with joy to that glowing hevt. 

But there's a light above 
Which alone can remove 
The darkness that's left upon the maiden's ftme! 



PART IV. 

Alas! how altered is that mien ! 

How changed those timid looks hare been, 

Since years of guilt and of diBguise 

Have steeled her brow and armed her tym I 

No more of vii^n terror speaks 

The blood that mantles in her cheeks ; 

Fierce and unfeminine,— are there 

Frenzy for joy, for erief, despair ; 

And he the cavse— ror whom were given 

Her peace on earth— her hopes of Heaven! 

Oh ! why should man's success remove 

The vary charms that wake his love i 

Walter Scott. 



The music rang out merrily and the lights 
brightly from a fashionable house in Piccadilly, Lon- 
don, on one of the gala nights of the season. TIm 
weather was very inclement, but even the nin did 
not prevent a crowd from being assembled without, 
listening to the loud music, and envying every sploH 
didly dressed group of lords and ladies set down by 
the carriages, as if satin and gems never eovered an 
aching heart. 

*' Whose is this splendid mansion V* asked a s 
It belongs la Mr. Sherwood, and this f(6te is in 1 
of his honly daaghier's happrowAing i 
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Lord Miiford, od« of the finest young men id £Dg- 
land." A female wiio had mixed in the crowd and 
■lood near the speaker groaned hearily— the dapper 
little cockney turned to her — 

** Btees my art, ma'am, did I tread on your toe, I'm 
'wrry aorry, but them flashy footmen do push so, oh 1 
lackadaisy, if here haint the werry man himself, see 
ma'am that ere chap's young Lord AAilford." 

The common looking female whom he goodna* 
turedly pushed forward, accepted his services to 
eagerly that she was thrown almost across the young 
nobleman's path. With peculiar haughtiness he cast 
off the contaminating touch when a low voice breathed 
near him these words— 

'* RjCMKMBERIST THOU ME ?'* 

He Started, and forgetting the rain, would, full 
dressed as he was, have burst through the crowd, but 
no female was to be seen, and his frietMls hurried him 
in to the blazing portal. The master »f the house, 
hia destined father, received him with marked dit- 
tinction, and the fair Jane Sherwood ''repaired with 
a amile the arch on her brow a frown was like to 
apoiJ." The guest, her intended husband, was, indeed, 
one of a thousand, handsome, high-born, dignified — a 
gentleman and a soldier. — many a voice demanded as 
he passed — ^ Who is he V* 

** Why dont you know.— that is Lord Miiford, the 
Honorable Colonel Falconer that was, come into the 
title by his brother's death." 

In the meanwhile a little coterie had gathered 
avound the argand lamps at the head of the room; the 
fair bride leaned with a satisfied smile on Gerald's 
arm to whom her father was speaking of America. 

** It was, he said, my place of birth, althoogh I left 
it very young, I have no wish to revisit it in iu state 
of rebellion now — even if it were not aaBOciated with 
very painful memories." I 

" I ihink. (remarked Lord Miiford, as Idandly as if I 
the subject were not unpleasant to himj you lest your j 
father there, you said 7" 

** I did— and by the bye, I am asiooished you never 
heard of Robert Sherwood, he was an intimate friend 
of Sir Henry Clinton f" 

** I never heard his name." 

* Well, — it was not of him I spoke— he died in 
happy honored age, — it was of one as fair, if she could 
not be more dear than this fair girl — my eldest born 
child, — it was of her loss I spoke." 

Lord Miiford, with soft' courtesy, replied — 

** Those whom the Gods love— ^ie young ?'* 

** Aye, if that were all — if she, indeed, were dead, 
but that I have not the happiness to know, — she was 
seduced by a villain from her home, nor ever heard 
of more." 

Jane Sherwood leaned tenderly on her father's 
shoulder, be smiled through tears as he caressed her. 
and seemed to bless kind fortune that such could 
never be her lot. Lord Miiford wished them both in 
Heaven. At the luoment Lady Jane Sherwood, the 
high born and fashionable wife approached, followed 
by a servant beanng two letters on a silver salver — 
one lor each gentleman. Strange decree of inscruta- 
ble fiite, that to each one should be awarded, at the 



same moaaeat, by the same means, the pvaiahmeiil «f 
their early sins! The note to Miiford wm on satitt 
and scented psper. it ooatained merely theae worda : 
** / wait you at the QuadranL'* That of Mr. 8bsf- 
wood was longer, rougher, and seemingly more im- 
portant, ibr his color came and went as be read it. 
Miiford hastily excused himself to Lady Jane and her 
daughter for an enforced abaence of half an hour en 
urgent ousiness. Mr. Sherwood took his arm and led 
him aside. 

" Gerald, I have a letter respecting my long lest 
girl { it is from an American, and promises lo give me 
every intelligence concerning her. I, am so agitated, 
think for me, what thnll I do ?" 

>' Nothing, my dear sir. — forgive thedimppointment, 
but believe me, you make your anxiety on this sub- 
ject to public that every sharper will suive to deceive 
you fur his own advantage " 

" Alas! it may be so, but yet I will leave nothing 
undone. Are you goinf^ so soon t" 

" But for a few minutes, — unhappily I mu^t." 

" You will noi bo long 7" said Jane gently. 

** To myself an age. since it parts me from you!" 
(replied he softly.) and left the room, muttering 

** Damnation! Is it not enough to fren^ ne* to 
have maudlin sfieecheB to utter with that old fool and 
cursed prude while my pulses throb, my blood's on 
fire to meet the angel I adore ! My cloak, Jennings, 
my cloak!-— quick— quick— quick^-i must go oat." 

The valet stared at his master's full dress, and said, 

" Will your lordship not have the carriage t" 

"Will your foolship do as I order you 7" shouted 
the impatient Miiford, and in another second he was 
darting through the rainlik^an arrow from a bow. 

Within tho gloomy shadow of the Quadrant, and 
leaning against one of the columns immediately be- 
neath a lamp, wh<ise flickering light contending with 
wiud and r^in. threw an uncertain glare iipon her 
form, was a solitary female. Gerald addressed her 
in the deep tones of passion, barely suppressed by 
time and place. 

" Speak to me ! Let me kuow my fiite by one sound 
of that so worshipped voice! Oh! you for whom I 
have so panted, so raaddeoed, speak to me ! Tell me, 
is it indeed yourself? Have you at last given your 
angel ibrm to my wild idolatry?" 

The female allowed him to raise her veil— 

*' Eternal curses seize you !" he exclaimed in altered 
mood. " What in the foul fiend's name brings you 
here to-night in weather like to this ? Have you found 
her 7 Have you spc^ken with — have you seen her 7" 

•* I have." 

*• You have ? Tell me, what says she 7 Shall I have 
her? Will she see me? Does she love me? Damna- 
tion ! Why assume this cold, unfeeling silence, speak, 
woman ! Nay, Clarivse — pardon me, speak, be merci- 
ful, my soul's on fire, I know not what I do, my brain 
revls round, I know not what I say; — tell me, shall I, 
indeed, behold my spirit's idol 7 Shall I hear thoae 
low deep tones shivering with incipient passion, or 
listen to that melodious laugh? Hear you me? I 
adore her to distraction.' 



* So once you did me^ 
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'* Toa ! ha ! ha ! a glorious jest ! You, Clariwe, you ! 
"why that was a boyish freak, yoa were almost old 
enough to be my mother. I tell you I dute upou this 
hauniiog phantom of beauty and delight" 

'* So once yoa <|id on Ada." 

** Perdition seize Ada, and you too, for naming her! 
Tou speak as in reproach,— did you not connive to 
rain her? Was it not your art that deceived her, 
your bauds that decked (he victim for the sacrifice?" 

" It vvas ! It was ! God saw it, and remembered it f 

** 'Tie well ! the pining fool is dead, name her to 
me no moc*. And now, »peak of this fair, this un- 
known vision that has enlhralled me thus? Who is 
she?" 

" She is of high degree — young, wild and fervid. 
She loves but fears you ." 

- She need not V* interrupted Milford, passionately, 
" I swear by Heavrn, I will respect her innocence as if 
enshrined upon the altar of the Holiest! I swear — " 

** Hush I Do not swear ! That vow has been too 
often broken,^neaven shudders but to hear it!" said 
Clarisw, low and solemnly ; " this young maiden will 
meet you only on your pledge of honor not to behold 
her face." 

«Wher#r" 

*• At my hoaie." 

" Delicioas creature! Enough Clarissa, you are my 
better angel, promise for me what you will, only lei 
me hold her in my arms and feel once more that 
young bounding heart throb against mine." 

*' Not so Gerald, — your promise must be to me, and 
muti not he broken. Without a pledge so solemnly 
given that you dare not break it, I will not do this 
thing." 

** Since it must be so, I pledge my word — not a« 

' from man to woman— but m from man to man — for 

yovL have a manly spirit, Clarissa, and th^devil'tf power 

to effect all evil. I promise you. Are you content ?" 

« I am." 

^ And now when shall ii be,— I tell you, this very 
night I have felt her breaih upon my cheek, her hand 
upon my arm, her voice within my heart. ( cannot 
exist in this suspense. She hovers ab'mt my paih 
like unto the invisible spirit of Beauty, I feel her hal- 
lowing presence, the very air breathes love— and lo ! 
she vanishes like a glorious dream! When shall I 
be assured that she indeed is mortal, breathing, lov- 
ing woman?" 

'* This very night if you cnn leave your company." 

'* If! Do you mock me, Clarisse, with your cold- 
ness? If!— 1 tell thee, I would leave the court of 
Heaven to stand beside this vision of delight!" 

** Peace, unholy man!" replied the woman, solf«mnly. 
"you know not how soon yoa may be summoned there." 
• * • * • « I 

The abode of Claridse, provided as it was for roost 
unlawful purposes, was a combination of natural 
beauty and artificial luxury. About four miles out of 
London, on the banks of the Thames, it offered a safe 
retreat for such mad gamblers as wished to shut them- 
selves from sound or sight of life and stake their all 
upon a die, — ner. unless report did the strange woman 
injustice, was she less accommodating to any who 



could pay extravagantly for the use of her house, for 
what purpose she neither knew or cared. The house 
was built in the style of a Venetian villa, the green 
lawn which sloped down to the river was thickly 
planted with trees, and the verandah or latticed ja- 
lousie which ran round the building was filled with 
rich and rare geraniums and exotics. It was an hoar 
after midnight when Gerald arrived at this Armida'a 
bower ;— reckless of all but his own wild wishes, he 
had neither excused himnelf to the Sherwoods or even 
changed his attire,— and his full dress costume still 
set ottto the best advantage a form with which few 
men might vie. 

As he entered, Clarissa, who had preceded bin, 
caught his arm, and while more touch of humanity 
mingled in her voice than was her wont, said to him: 

" Gerald Falconer, I hsve kept my word, the girl 
is here, and even I, who care little for the beautiful 
and young, have gazed in wonder at her glorioos 
beauty. Yet would I withhold you if I could, — ^go 
not near her; I feel, I know not why, an awed pre- 
sentiment of evil. This day sixteen years ago I left 
for one like yoa my husband's arma and fonook my 
infant's smile, yet the memory of my love and my 
guilt ii still strong upon my heart, since then I have 
profaned the name of love with many, but none have 
been dear to me as you. Gerald, I would save yoa 
although you love me no more. Go not to the ayren !'* 

" And if death lay in my path I would go on!" woa 
his answer, pushing her aside roughly. 

** Perchance it may !" muttered she, "hush ! hark !'' 

He listened, a guitar was softly touched, and a 
voice harmonious as the angel's whisper, yet not 
without a strange wildness mixed with its sweetneas, 
rose on the stillness of night, fitful and fascinating at 
the chords of the Eloliaii harp. And thus the maiden 
feang in ihe words of Waller Scott. 

Where shall the traitor rest, 

He — the deceiver. — 
Who could win maiden's breast 

Ruin and leave her? 
Shame and dishonor sit 

By his grave ever ; 
Blessing shall hallow it — 

Never, oh, never! 

Ere the last note had *aied away, Gerald apmng 
forward to go, once more Clarisse stayed him — 

'* Remember your promise ! Respect your pledge !" 

" I will— I do." 

<'The hour that you break it will be your laat of 
life ! now go ! but remember!" 

With the prophetic tone and action of a Sybil, she 
released him, and in another second he was with the 
unknown. Upon a dark velvet couch reclined a fe- 
male form, the moon's rays were intercepted by the 
trellice work of fragrant flowers creeping around the 
casements, but the dim twilight served to afaow the 
white dress and whiter arm which lay all bare npoQ 
the dusky couch, glittering in its polished faimeas* 
Gerald knelt beside her. All was so still, yoa might 
have heard the panting of their hearts. He spoke at 
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ItBt, hie words were low, the dim nlitude, the mys- 
tery profoand — the strange, anhallowed paiuon— 
cut a deep shadow on his sonl end enwrapped his 
thonghta in awed jet moit delicious gloom. 

*' Star of my soul, thoa hast arisen on my darkness ! 

loveliest dream that e'er unveiled to living man the 

repturee of a perfect love ! Mine own, unknown, yet 

still beloved one^ let me hear thy voice ? Speak—oh 

speak ! lest once more I wake from maddening bliss 

and find my spirit gone ! my Hoari vanished ? Wilt 

thou not speak? ah! Thou tremblest! Canst thou 

fear me V 

" I fear thou may'st forsake me !" 

"-Oh» peace! Thou speak'st sacrilege to love! 

Hear me ! I have knelt at many a shrine, but placed 

my heart in thee alone ! For thee have I thinted 

through a weary life, on thee have I dreamed when 

my unaated soul turned sickening from meaner joys, 

and asked of Heaven to grant it, thee ! My soul, my 

sense, my life is thine ! Without thee, eiistence were 

a weary load, — wiih thee, death were a welcome 

blessing ! 

She spoke again, and the hot tears fell on his face. 

" I love thee !" 

**Thou lov'stme! Then do I defy fate! Thou 
art mine, art pledged to me body and soul as I to thee! 
Hear it. Heaven — witness it, Earth-— thou art mine 
own — mine own for ever.'* 

M Here— drink !^-4rink!'* and he seized a golden 
goblet that stood prepared upon the table, *• swear to be 
mine in life,— mine in death ! — for life or for eternity 
mine own— mine only !" 

vViih hand as cold as clay, she took the cup, she 
raised it to her lips. ** I swear! !" 

Gerald clasped her with one hand, with the other 
he seized the fatal goblet; and emptied its contenu. 

" Away now with the poor foolery of disguise, — 
let me behold thy face ! I pass my hand o'er thy 
fair lineaments and form and feel them to be lovely ! 
Let me look upon my fate— my destiny !" 
*' Dost thou not fear V* asked her soft voice. 
"I fear nor Heaven, nor Hell, possessing thee! 
Thus — thus enclasping thee, — and defying fate it- 
self— I claim thee body and soul — mine own I 

He bore her frantic to the casement, he dashed the 
sash aside, — and she opposed him not. He tore, with 
wildest haste, the leafy shades away — but she no 
•bnger trembled in his grasp. Another instant and 
the cold, chaste moonbeam looked upbraid ingly in 
upon their sinful passion ;— she raised herself from his 
breast and parted back the black masses of her clus- 
tering hair, he gazed upon her face as one who siupi- 
fies to stone. 
I'wining her arm in his, she said, 
" For life or death, in time and in eternity, I daim 
thee for my own !" 



PART V. 



Who eonm ftom the bridal chsmber ? 
It is Axnel, the Angel of Death I 

TAo/ofta. 

Fermoti si fin il cor ehe halzo tanto I 

Hippolito Pindemontc. 



Morning arose as majestically bright as though sin 
and sorrow dwells not on the earth, and with its ear- 
liest rays an anxious party were launched upon the 
broad bosom of the Thames. Two of the men sitting 
there were elderly, the other two were merely minis- 
ters to enforce the law. The moat distinguished of 
the former groaned repeatedly, his friend essayed his 
comfort. 

** Why should you be thus dismayed, my friend, 
surely you have cause for joy ! Of the unhappy Ada's 
fate you long have known, and the detection of her 
betrayer saves your remaining child from the fell vil- 
lain's gripe." 

•• Oh, Heaven !" exclaimed Mr. Sherwood. " can Ge- 
rald Falconer be this villain ! And this Clarissa ?»- 
this female fiend who abetted the ruin of my childr- 
ny who^who is she ?" Mr. Bingham, for it was he, 
replied, 

*' Of her we know but little, she was a foreigner, 
the cast off paramour of Falconer and the' mother to 
his child. She, we have learned, first, in revenge for 
her own desertion, incited him to forsake the hapless 
Ada. She, we know, consigned her to the madhouse 
when deserted by her heartless lover ; she, it seems, 
hearing of Ada's escape from thence, has again lured 
her in h«*r power. — why or wherefore we dare not 
wonder.' 

" Eternal curses cling to her! If there be law in 
EnglaLd, dearly shall she abide her vileness. Oh, my 
child! my child! unhappy daughter of a most un- 
happy mother, would God I had never parted from 
thee!" 

They landed on the beauteous earth, — beautiful 
and pure it is, though its children defile its breast— 
they pretteiited themselves at the Venetian villa, and 
were encountered by Clartsse. Cold and unmoved . 
she stood, but a wild exclamation burst from the 
wretched Sherwood. 

** What seek ye here, George Sherwood t" she said. 
'* Come ye to remind me of your crimes, or to own their 
retribution. Recall you to mind my peaceful convent 
whence you stole me, think you of the injustice which 
cast me off and disowned my infant daughter, be- 
pai^ie, a child of nature, I obeyed nature's laws, and 
loved another better than yourself? Where is my 
gone-by peace 7 Where is my deserted datigh- 
ter ?" 

'* Most miserable wretch !" ejaculated Sherwood, *<if 
thou art she, indeed, whom they have called Clarissa, 
it is of ikte that I demand my child ! Matricide i 
Where is the Ada whom you lured to ruin, the Ada 
you consigned to misery and madness f Where is my 
Ada, — ^yes, accursed fiend ! your Ada too ! Our child— 
our lost, our ruined, perhaps murdered Ada ?'* 

Reeling like a sculptured marble beneath a mighty 
blow, the wretched creature glared wildly on him. 
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"Ada! who talks of Ada? She was my rival! 
she is my tool to avenge on thee, George Sherwood, 
thy second maniage anl thy pamp«ed heiress ! Ada ! 
Ada ! St. Arraand ! You canoof, will not, dare not 
say my victim is my child !" 

Unable longer to endure suspense, the maddened 
father rushed pest her to the room where, stretched 
iipoo a couch, the lovers lay. God ! what a scene was 
there! Terribly had love's revenge been wrought! 
The face of Falconer was contorted as with pain, re- 
mone and dread ; — ^his clenched bands still seemed 
to grasp in death for that vain world whose pleasures 
he had loved so well, — but Ada — the once innocent, 
still lovely Ada, whom treachery and hate had driven 
to phrenzy and despair-^oh ! how glorious she looked 
reposing on her bridal couch, the triumphant Qoeen 
of Fate and Death! One hand clasped Gerald's with 
a hold 80 firm no mortal force could sever it, the 
other prest her bosom as if in that last, dread hour, 
her betrayed and bounding heart had found its rest 
A proud smile still wreathed her lip and her black 
tresses twisted round her brow, fearfully represented 
a coronet. Yes, she lay there crowned by her own 
wild deed— -the Bride of Death ! And him — her first, 
last, and only lover, — she had reclaimed him from the 
world, ahe had sworn him her own once more, her's 
only, and borne him. on the wings of her own daring 
spirit to that dread Tribunal where her i^rongs would 
be avenged, her sorrows soothed, and her despair for- 
given! And how looked she, — that fearful woman,-— 
who, for poor revenge and mean despite, had con- 
nived at the workings of despair ? How i^azed she 



on that beautiful clay, ibr whom, while the apizit in- 
habited it, she bad worked such wo ! How recog- 
niied she im that pale, wo-wom iace the liDoamenti 
of her first born child t How bore ahe the cunas of 
an outraged lather eoirowing over the oerpee of his 
lost dhild 7 She saw nob— knew not— heaid not 9— 
her lot was future madness ;— -not that visionaiy 
dreaming which solaced Ada's braakiog heartr— bvt 
furious, raging madne«,— -for ever raving in that ftr- 
giveness which she ieels is not lUr her, and of that 
Hell which is ahready burning in her breast. 

And Ada, that persecuted, weary orphan, — ^whose 
deep devotion to erring man had made her miaeiyr* 
whose noblest, kindliest qualities had winged the ar^ 
row's shot against her peace,— they laid her in her 
mother earth. Orphan no more, her emancipated 
spirit fled to the bosom of its Father and its God, there 
to bestow, in joy past all expression, the love which 
earth had wronged. 

Mo storied marble marks her lowly grave, bat the 
tears of affection, bright, as diamond dew, sparkle upon 
its sod. 

" What though no hallowed earth allow her rooat. 
Or sacred dirge be mottered o'er her tomb! 
Still shall her grave with rising flowers be deck'd. 
And the green earth lie lightly on her breast! 
There shall the morn her earliest tears bestow < 
There the fiist roses of the year shall blow. 
While angels with their sacred wings o'ershade 
The ground now sacred by her ashes made." 
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BY THE RXV. THOMAS DALE, H. A. 



THE LAMENT OF MOWBRAY. 

I. 

Farewell, farewell, my Father-land ; 
I would rhe glance might be 
Tl.at lingers on ihy lessening strand 
The la«t on earth for me : 
I would the pang that rends my heart 
Thus speeding from thy shore, 
Could bid this load of life depart. 
Since thou art mine no more ! 

li- 
lt is not thai I lightly grieve 
For honors, wealth, or fame; 
My native shores 1 might but leave 
To win a nobler name : 
Not yet to ties of kindred love, 
I mourn to bid adieu ; 
For these in other climes might prove 
As tender and as true. 



III. 

But O ! in this desponding breast 
A darker thought must dwell ; 
A thought no wealth can bribe to rest. 
No fond aflfection quell : 
Henceforth must I, an exile lone 
And homeless, stray thro* earth ,* 
Tenant of every clime, save one ;— 
The land that gave me birth. 

IV. 

The warrior, whom the trump of war 
Hath lured across the flood. 
To seek a fleeting fame afar 
In fields of toil and blood; 
The mariner, by fiiie consigned 
To plough the restleai wave ; 
Each in his country hopes toj 
A death-bed and a grave. 
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But I in straniier-land miut live. 
In ■trange^land moit die ; 
The tyrant knowi not to forgive, 
Nor formed to crouch am I. 
Then O farewell, my native land ! 
I would the glance might be 
That lingers on iby letMning strand 
The last on earth for me. 



R£6ULUS. 

I. 

Urgx me no more — ^your prayers are vain, 
And vain the teen ye ahed ; 
When I can lead to Roese again 
The bands from Rone 1 led ; 
WheB I can ronae yonr legions, alain 
On awartby Libya's fatal plain. 
To vengeance from the dead ; 
Then will I claim onoe more a home. 
And lift a fteemaa's voice in Rome. 

IL 

Accuned moment ! when I woke 
From faintneas all but death i 
And felt the coward conquefot'e yolM 
like his own serpent's wreathe 
Roand every limh— if lip and eye 
Betrayed no sign of agony; 
Inly I cnrsed my breath;^- 
Wherefbro, of all that bled, vnm I 
The only wretch who oonld not die ? 

UI. 

To darkneas and to chains consigned. 

The captive's fitting doom, 

I recked not— could they chain the mind, 

Or plunge the soul in gloom ? 

And there they leA me, dark and lone* 

Till darkness had &miliar grown ; 

Then from tbat living tomb 

They led me forth, perchanee to die— 

Oh! in that hope was ecstasy! 

IV. 

Bat no— kind Heaven had yet in store 

For me, a shackled slave, 

A joy I thooght to leel no more. 

Or leel but in the grave. 

'^hof deemed, perchance, my atemar mood 

Was quelled by chains and soUt u d a > 

That he who imca was brnve— 



Was I not brave ?— had now become 
Outcast from honor as from Rome. 



Fathen! to you they bade me bear. 

The offers these have borne ; 

They would have trained those lips to swear 

Which never yet have sworn : 

Silent their base commands I heard ; — 

At length I pledged a Roman's word, 

Unshrinking to return— 

I go, prepared to brave the wont; — 

But I shall gall proud Carthage first 

VI. 

They sue for peace — I bid you spurn 

The gilded bait they bear ; 

I bid you still, with aspect stem, 

War, ceaseless war, declare. 

Fools as they were — could not mine eye 

Through their dinembled calmnem spy 

The struggles of despair! 

Else had they sent his wasted frame 

To bribe yon to your country's shame ? 

VII. 

Your Rome— I must not call her mine. 
Mo country has the slave ; 
His father's name he must resigi^ 
Nor share his father's grave- 
Four Rome shall triumph— Carthage lies 
Beneath yonr mightier destinies ^— 
Her empire o'er the wave 
Is yours— she knows it well — and you 
Shall know-^and make her feel it too. 

VIII. 

Ay— bend yonr brows, ye mini|^eD 

Of ooward hearts, on me : 

Te know no longer is it hen. 

The empire of the aea ; 

Ye know her fleets are far and few, 

Her bands a mercenary crew. 

And Rome, the bold, the free. 

Shall trample on her pioatrate towen, 

Despite your worn and wasted powers. 

IX. 

One path alone remains for roe ; » 

My vows are heard on high; ^ 

Thy triumphs, Rome, I shall not see— 

For I return to die : 

Then tell me not of hope or life* 

I have in Rome no chaste, fond wilbf 

No smiling progeny: 

One word concentres for the slave ^ 

Wile, children, coimtiy, oB-hphi fllAYl. OglC 
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No. III. 



RIO DE JANEIRO. 



Brazil was discovered A. D. 1500, by Pedro Alva- 
les de Cabral, a Portuguese, who landed on ihe 3d of 
May at Porto Seguro, where the first settlement was 
made — he called the country he had discovered the 
Terra Nova da Vera Crux, or the New Land of the 
True Cross. 

The principal article of value they found and which 
became a general article of commerce, was the wood 
now known as Brazil wood, much used as a die— from 
its resemblance to fire, it was called Pao Brases, and 
finally gave a new name to the country which pro- 
duced it The natural advantages of the new settle- 
ment were few, and it never became a place of much 
aizo or importance. 

New disooveriea were annually made, and on the 
1st of January, 1531, the harbor of Rio de Janeiro 
was discovered by Martin Alphonso de Souza— also 
a Portuguese. He supposed it to be the mouth of 
some large river, and called it the Rio de Janeiro, or 
River of January, from the month in which be dis- 
covered it His idea that it was the mouth of a river 
was entertained for many years, and the name was 
never altered, although the supposition was proved to 
be erroneous. 

In 1558, an attempt was made by the government 
of France to take possession of the place. Nicolas 
VUlegagnon, a native of Provence, arid a knight of 
Malta, was selecte<^to lead the enterprise. lie esta- 
blished himself on an island in the harbor, which still 
bears his name — he never was able, however, to ef- 
iect a permanent settlement oa the main land, and af- 
ter meeting with alternate good and bad fortune, he 
was dislodged and driven from the country in 1565. 

In 1716, another attempt was made by the French, 
under General Duclerc, with a force of 1300 men, but 
his army was nearly annihilated. The following year, 
Duguay Troyp entered the harbor with a French fleet, 
«nd committed great ravages, but could not establish 
himself there, and his government then gave up the 
attempt as hopeless. 

No hsrbor in the world is more easy of access than 
this— the landmarks are of a peculiar character, and 
very strongly marked. 

The Sugar Loaf, on the left entrance, is a remarka- 
ble mountain, of a conical shape, and can be seen for 
ten or fifteen leagues, in clear weather. Behind it, is 
a remarkable moontein, called the Gavia, which, with 
several olhen, fimns the profile known as Lord Hood's 



Nose. If the resemblance is a good one, his lordship 
must have had a considerable handle to his fiice. 

In the rear of these, the lofty Corcovado raises its 
peak to the height of 2,329 feet above the ocean. Its 
summit has been split by lightning, and a very sharp 
peak now remains. 

Nothing more beautiful than this bay can be ima- 
gined. At the entrance, opposite the Sugar Loaf, is 
the lofly fort of Santa Cruz, which renders the en- 
trance to the harbo^ a matter of impossibility (if such 
a word exists in warfare) to any one with hostile in- 
tentions. On numerous isUnds, other forts are erected, 
and present a very picturesque appearance. On the 
opposite shore to the city, and about four milea oflT, is 
the beautiful village of Praia Grande— and the city 
itself, with its innumerable domes and spires, and the 
mountains in its rear, has a most imposing appearance. 

On a clear day, a range of mountains, called the 
Organ Mountains, are very perceptible, and sufiicient- 
ly attest the extraordinary clearness of the atmosphere. 
These mountains are about seventy miles from Rio. 
but have the appearance of being within ten or fifteen 
miles^they resemble very nearly the pipes of an or- 
gan, whence they derive their name. 

A very solid and convenient landing for boats has 
been erected, and is called the Palace Stairs; it is di- 
rectly in front of the palace, or what was once used 
as such, though the emperor now rwides in the coun- 
try, a few miles from town. The building is only 
used now on state occasions and court days. 

On the palace square, near the stairs, is a very large 
square fuuniain, from which the inhabitants in this 
section of the city derive their supply of water. There 
are similar ones in other parts of the city. These 
fountains are supplied with water by means of a large 
and handsome aqueduct, which conveys the water 
from the (Jorcovado. The vapors condensing on this 
lofty peak, run by various rivulets, till they unite in a 
considerable torrent, which falls into a natural rese^ 
voir, about three miles from the city. This aqueduct 
was oonstructed in 1719, by Albuquerque, then cap- 
tain general of the province ; it has been altered and 
improved, and was completed in 1750; it consists of 
two ranges of arehes, and is very solid. 

The houses are generally very high, and the streets 
narrow and dirty. Ttie principal street ia the Roa 
Direiia, in which most of the merchants reside, and 
tranaaet their buaineH. Most of ih* eommeicial build- 
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ingv are in this street—the Custom House, Exchange, 
Post Oflke, etc 

Tou constantly meet crowds of negroes with bur- 
dens on their heads, such as bags of coflbe, etc , and 
they invariably sing while walking— they have a lead- 
er who drawls out some unintelligible jargon, and the 
others join in the chorus. The number of blacks here 
is almost incredible— they carry every thing on their 
heads, and an amusing story is told that a merchant 
having purchased a number of wheelbarrows for the 
convenienib of his slaves, and having first used them 
while building to carry away the dirt, the slaves, after 
filling the barrows with earth, proceeded to place them 
on each other's heads, as they had been accustomed 
to do with buckets. 

At Praia Grande, there is a very large ball-ruom. 
used by a society who give public balls, called *' White 
Jacket Balls," at which no one appears except in a 
white jacket. It is a very cool custom for the climate, 
but has a very singular appearance to one used to visit 
dress balls in other countries. 

The Botanical Gardens are situated about six miles 
from town, and would bo an ornament to any country, 
aa^hey are to this. The grounds are beautifully laid 
oat, and every thing that can strike the eye arranged 
to the greatest perfection. The spices of the east are 



mingled with the beautiful fruits and plants of Brazil. 
Groves of cinnamon, mace, and cloves spread their 
perfumes through the air. 

Several acres of the garden are laid out for the cul- 
tivation of the tea-plant, The government has sent 
to China for a number of hands to cultivate it, and as 
far as the experiment has yet gone, it justifies the be- 
lief that tea fully equal to that raised in China can 
be produced here. 

The emperor is a very interesting boy of fourteen 
years of age, and has a strikingly German &oe. His 
features are not unlike Bonaparte's, though, I believe, 
he has never exhibited any remarkable symptoma of 
genius. 

The ladies are generally very dark brunettes, and 
have not the best reputation for virtue. They are re- 
markably shy of foreigners — it is almoat impossible 
for a stranger to gain acce«s to their society, as the 
fair ones say ** they kiss and tell," — a shocking charge, 
but founded probably on their experience. They are 
not as handsome, nor have they as fine figures, as the 
ladies at the River Plate. 

The* Brazilians generally are a very mean,^ickly 
looking race — the effect probably of the enervating 
properties of ibeir climate, and their having no' cool 
^ weather to brace their constitutions, F. C. 
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Whire have I seen those gentle eyes 
That smile on me thie* sleep. 

That seem like spirits from the skies, 
A loving watch to keep. 

Where have I met that earnest gaze 

So soften d in its beams 7 
Is it the light of other days 

That comes to glad my dreams ? 

Thro' all my visions of the night 
Their gentle radiance steals. 

And what a flood of blessed light 
Their tenderness reveals. 

They come upon my sicken'd mind 
Like sunshine thro' the gloom, 

And seem around my heart to bind 
Toung flowers of early bloom. 

Hity gather all life's treasures op 
That fiided (torn my Tiaw, 



And give me back the temptiog cup 
Gem'd with youth's spar]||Aig dew. ^ 

They lead me to glad scenes again. 

With their beguiling ray,. 
Till darken'd clouds give way — and then 

Break into open day. 

The earth looks redolent with joy« 

A promis'd haven lies 
Of peace and love, without alloy, ' 

Within those gentle eyes. 

Where have I met them 7 have they been 

But to the midnight given. 
To lead my thoughts from earth and sin, 

Up to their home in heaven 7 



Or hath the VTorld one brighten'd spot. 

One fair, unfaded flower, 
Where the dark shade may be 

Of many a tempest's hour ? 
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Te who would o'er his relief weep, 
Go seek them where the sumercv 
The »ea-bird8 shriek above their prt'y. 



JByrtfi. 



" I HAVE •ome to peniMde you to rttura with ub, 
Alie," said a fair yoang creature, whoto ailvary Toice 
made doubly muticai by syispatby, mng sweetly 
through the fisherman's hut And drawing a stool, 
she sat down by the moomer's side. 

Helen Trevor was the only daughter of a widowed 
father, a wealthy gentleman, who, at the period of our 
sketch, that is in 1788, tradition says, resided in his 
elegant mansion, a short ride from the little port of 
Vincent town. The harbor stood at 'the head of a 
bay, or more precisely sonnet, which constituted a part 
of the sea about ten miles wide and some thirty in 
length, cut off from the ocean by those low island 
beaches, which, like links in an extended chain, 
stretch along our Atlantic shore from Cape Cod to the 
Bahamas. 

In this neighborhood Helen Trevor had grown into 
the beautiful being whose voice was heard in the 
fisherman's hut; and sure a lovelier form never trip- 
ped along the shore. It was just rounding into wo- 
manhood. Her features were nearly regular; with 
dark lustrous eyes, and a brow around which, like a 
Grecian virgin's, was braided her glossy hair. Her 
neck and bust were full and exquisite. They might 
have been chisseled in ivory. But above all, even 
above the rieh pouting lip, was the smile that light- 
ened and ethereal ized her countenance when she 
spoke. Apellea dreamed of such a one when kinging 
lor tfiet^sroile of tbe^ieventh maiden. And now as 
she looked up into the old woman's haggard counte- 
nance, her whole fiu:e beaming with oompassion, you 
might have thought her a better spirit than belongs to 
this poor viorld of oars. 

The being by her side was the wife of a fisherman, 
well known on the coast ae " old Tom Barney." ' He 
lived on a bare, island beaeh, following his hardy 
livelihood, and exposed to the uobioken fury of the 
storms which so often and so fiercely beat in from the 
Atlantic. There were strange whispers afioat of his 
reasons for deserting humankind. Men said that many 
a stout bark eame on his beach when the wind 
icarcelv set them there ; and that on the cold, snowy 
nighu of winter, when die keen Uasis wena roaring 
around them, old Barney nonnled on a shrivelled 
hofse, aikd bearing a lantern in his hand, would ride 
ahouting up and down the beaeh. Few, however, 
knew this but from report. The tale, nevertheless, 
grew darker. SoBsehinted of naeaithly lights, etiange 
noises, and an agency with the evfl one; while others 



only said that the false lights seen along that alorMy 
coast came from Barney's beach. Few, theieibre, 
bad any thing to say to the old man. Peihapa* alao,* 
there were scores of othem on the shore, who ao fiir 
agreed with him as to view a wreck as a **God-aend." 

But what did Helen Trevor at such a plaee ? In 
early life, while sailing with a nurse in the bay, their 
boat has been capsised, and but for the timely inter- 
ference of old Barney, they would have been ]oat* 
Her falfaer's gratitude knew no bounds. Bat nodunir 
could seduce the old fisherman from his desolate home. 
He sold his fish to the squire, and retumed doubly 
paid ; and siogular as it may seem, a kind of attach- 
ment sprung up in the hearts of him and his wife to- 
wards the little girl. Once or twice, with her father, 
she had visited the beach. 

But time passed on. Helen Trevor had sprang 
into womanhood and beauty. She now rarely saw 
old Alice, as the fisherman's wife was called. Happy 
iu the gush of young aflection, and beloved by all, 
her life had passed away like a dream, so soft and 
sweet. It began, too, to be whispered that a yowct^ 
man who had distinguished his boyhood in our infant 
navy was about to woo and win her. The poor fami- 
lies who lived on her bounty, and dreaded her re- 
moval, wept at the rumor. 

One day, however, the old fisherman recurred to 
her, and ahe wondered, that for many weeka, she had 
not heard of him. By one of life's singular coinci- 
dences, at this moment, another hardy fellow was 
announced as wishing to speak to her about Tom 
Barney. She desceiMled to the hall, and old Eph met 
her eye. He bowed clumsily, end told his tale. Tom 
Barney had been driven to sea in the late gale, and 
no one since bad heard of him. 

** And how is Alief ' asked Helen. 

"That's what I was wishing to speak of, Mim," 
said Eph, twisting his hat, and looking down, **-she 
takes it mortal hard ;^the old man's aariainly gone, 
and she looks a like as if her heart would break. It's 
queer how them two did live there so long." 

** Poor thing!" aighed Helen. 

The sailor wiped his eyes with the sleeve of hia 
jacket and paused ineeolutely. At last, looking boldly 
up, he added, *« We ave afeaid she'll do something 
wrong or a like make way with henelf ; there's bo 
one there but old Katrine, the old hoiind, and— and— 
may be, if you, Miss Helea, could just go thme yoa 
might conwinee her to come over lo the maio. A 
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visit from sich great folk would do what none o' ms 
ctto do. I hope you don't think me loo bold." 

" No, indeed, my good man," said Helen, smiling 
through her sadness, '* and to prove it I will go with 
you." Hei parent was abeeni, and the voice of dis- 
tress was in her ear ; so, taking her only and little 
brother for company, she departed on her mission. 
Cph landed heron the low, sandy shore, and promising 
to call for her by evening, shook' his sail loose and 
danced gallantly away. I 

Helen iband no living being to welcome her. 
Slowly she raised the latch and entered the low door. 
In one corner, her face buried in her bands, sal the 
mourner, the picture of stem and aged dffolatioi). 
She did not seem to hear the intruder. 

<• Alie ! Alie!" said Helen again, kindly. 

It waa a moment before the mourner moved. Age 
is often stubborn in its grief, and cynical; ^ad the 
worse feelings of her deeolato lot were struggling 
with her better ones. But the kindness of the youqg 
being at her side overpowered her. After a vain 
struggle she yielded to the relief of sympathy, the big 
team rushed into her eyes, and her old hands trembled 
as she clasped the delicate one laid soothingly on her 
own. Il was a touching sight. The flood gates of 
her smothered grief were broken down, and it was 
fearful to see her weep^ Poor, poor old mourner! 
Mingling her tears with the widow's as they oame 
rolling through her long fingers, Helen, like a minis- 
tering spirit, strove to comfort that desolate old heart 
Imperceptibly she drew her away from her sorrows, 
and at last won her consent to return with her in the 
evening. Such kindness the old, but not insensible 
being could not withstand, and with a feeling that she 
had found a friend, a feeling which, poor thing ! had 
not shamed her withered heart for yean, she mur- 
mured her thanks and stole into the upper room, it 
Helen's entreaty, to woo a little rest As the sun had 
already for some hours passed the zenitll, the maiden, 
taking her little brother's hand, strolled, out upon the 
beach to look for the expected sail. 

They wandered unconsciously to the Extreme end 
of the island-beach. The fresh salt breeie fanning 
hemcheek, and the gay boy skipping before her, 
frightening the wild sea fowl from the edge of the 
eurf, and holding up his shells for her to admire, drove 
away Helen's monmfol thoughts; The gay, happy 
araile once more lightened up her features, and her 
merry voice rung oat over the waves. She paused at 
length beside the inlet connecting the ocean with the 
bay. Far away to the left was the low line of the 
main land, with here and there a hill ; and at the Ex- 
treme head of the bay, scarcely seen on the flat, dis- 
tant coast to the north, was the little port of Vincent 
ivwn; an uninhabited beach, on the opposite side ef 
the inlet which washed at Helen's feet, stretched 
•way and fronted the pert towards the ocean. To 
her right was the ocean thundering in upon the eoasc. 
She could not but observe that the sky waa even yet 
unsettled. The wind, too, blew in fitful though low 
gnats, and had shifWd mere towards the sea. The 
seagulls were gwee pi ag inhmd before it with rapk! 
ft|^ and hrtastiBf it alowly im their retwn. T#- 1 
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wards the main land, on the left, where (he bay be- 
hind her ran down between the coast and the beaches, 
and which was usually spotted with fishing boats, but 
a few flying sails, and one solitary cockle boat waa 
seen. Helen turned and gaaed in that direction, 
^lore than a mile down the beach, on the narrowest 
part of the island, and within a few yaids of the bay^ 
stood the fisherman's hut. On tho sea-side it was pro- 
tected from the high sprhng tides with a bank, formed 
by the sand ooUecting among the elder bushes planted 
for the purpose. - This singular barrier was some 
twelve feet high. Not a tree vraa visible. on the 
white, bare surface of the island. The long, aalt 
maiah waved on the bay shore, and the short wavea 
curled in mimic breakers along. On that desolate 
spot, for thirty years, the Lost Fisherman had lived. 

The sun, wading through the ominooa clouda, waa 
now within an hour of sunset, and yet the expected 
sail dkl not whiten the boy. Helen began to be un- 
easy. She wished anxiously for a sight of it, and 
twenty times she fancied her wishes gratified ; hot a 
moment showed her it waa the foam of the wave, or 
the wing of a stooping guU. At last, in half de^ir, 
she wandered with her little brother back towaids * 
the housow 

The sun was just setting when she reeched the 
door. Meanwhile a rapid change had eome over the 
sky. The dark clouds were gathering Mack and sul- 
len on the edge of the horizon, and the wind one mo- 
ment swept wildly over the ocean, curling the cMsts 
of the huge billows into a thousand fantastic forms, 
and sweeping the spray in Tolumes before it, and 
then died away in mournful and sullen gasis. Along 
the coast, far as the eye could see, the swelling waves 
were rolliag in towarda the breakers, and sending up 
a voice of thunder from the vortex, while their shat- 
tered crest splashed and foamed beneath them. A 
few sea-gulb, revelling in the strife', dipped in the 
surf or shot screaming to the sky. Twilight and 
darkness rolled heavily on. The little boy, clutching 
his sister's hand, gazed with a half curious, half 
frightened look upon the scene ; and Helen, although 
struck with its sublimity, felt an unaccouniable fore- 
boding stealing over her. 

** It's a fine night it '11 be, marm!" suddenly ex- 
claimed a harsh voice behind her, and, hastily turn- 
ing, the form of old Katrine vet her eye. She w« a 
rough, hardy, uncouth creature, attired in a coarse 
red petticoat and sailor's jacket, and her grinded gray 
hair was gathered negligently up beneath a saitor's 
hat. Long, long before Helen could remember, this 
singular old being bad resided with the Fishenoan 
and his wife upon the bench. Ton might see her 
every day sullenly fishing in her little cockle-boat, 
and scarcely answering the fisherman's hearty hail. 
Selfish and iron-hearted, the only avenue tc^ber heart 
waa money, and Hfelen iBvolontarily sKpped a piece 
into her hand, as she said, 

** And do you think it vfill keep Kpbraim iiom 
coming off, Katrine V 

** Come off, eome oC what tonight?" and rmtMng 

an aasent, she eontiiraed, •* whgr, matm^ he wwdd 

ihe the ba«ch alive witb thia wind 
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It ooee oomn it *11 be harder ihan ivben old fiamey 
weiit to the bottom.*' 

" For Heaven*! mke, don't aay to,** said Helen, 
■huddering at the thought of spending the night in 
aach a place with this wild and callous-hearted being. 
Katrine saw her alarm and answered, 

" Don't be afeard, marm, for the beach is perfectly 
cafe. But, after all, such a night as this 'H be you 
never saw: nor did I but twice. Do you see those 
clouds there," continued she, raising her long skinn" 
arm from the oar on which it rested, and pointing to 
a huge, miS'Shapen head, sweeping rapidly and 
gloomily up the horizon, *' never but twice have I 
seejn such at that, and both o* em was the fiend*ii 
night." 

''The fiend's night !" eiclaimed Helen, recollecting 
a soperslition of the coast that once in every genera- 
tion, a night was given to the evil one, lo wreak his 
▼engeance on the coast, and that this was the name 
lor that eventful night The tradition was well suiteo 
to the character of the people, and many dreadful 
tales were told of it Helen, however, had alweyt> 
viewed it in a philoeophic light; but now on the wild 
beach, with the tempest gathering around her, and 
the old hag-like creature, with her earnest counie 
nance, pointing to that ominous cloud, she trembled 
in despite of her better reason. 

" The fiend's night, marm, T saw It once here.*' 

" Was it much of a tempest ?" falteringly asked 
Helen. 

" Much ! — oh ! but it was an awful night Th(> 
wind shrieked, and the cold snow blew, but old Bar- 
ney laughed at it all when he saw the ship come on. 
She struck just out there, marm." and seeming to 
have the scene Vividly before her, she roniinued, 
'** we could hear *em praying and shrieking so awful 
ibr help as the gusts died away. Tve heard roan) 
go, but none like them. I could see 'em, as the wind 
whirled away the snow, banging in the shroud.^; — 
they hung all night, but when mornin' carao ihey 
were all gone. There wa» a sweet young lady, 
young as yourself, lying there on the snowy shore. 
and smiling with her litile baby in her armit. Th^y 
were both dead," and the feelings of the woman tri 
umphing far a moment over her frozen noture, shr 
paused. Helen hung thrilled and shuddering, yei 
fastened as by a basilisk to her narrBtion. 

** There wasn't a soul saved. The old *omnn on<i 
I couldn't stand it, and we tried to light a Hre; hui 
the storm put it out Besides, old Tom, (oh ! iha< 
night he waa awful !) swore he couldn't hear 'em. Ili 
was deaf, you know, sometimes,'* cominucd she. wiiii 
a meaning look. *'end so he stopped us. 1 alvvH\i^ 
aaid he'd have to answer ior that night's work — hui 
he's gone to hia account— he's gone to his acciumt — 
I thinly marm," cuntinue<i i>he, lowering her voice 
and approaching nearer to He!#n, *' he *11 may be, il 
all's true, walk these shores agin." 

«• Haih, hush, Katrine, what impious fully!" 

•' Well, well," and she paused awhile, but soon 
continued in another strain, '^Oh! mnrm. cuuld yon 
have seen the silks, and cottons, and i hiny teas! Turn 
J3t»ey» how next moniin* ha laughed, and murnin'r 



arter for a week as the fine things came on! Oh! it 
was a grand time— but it waa a dreadful one too," 
iifid thus wiih roinaled feelings of humanity and sel- 
fishness chasing each other through her heart, auftened 
tn some degree by the lost fisherman's death, she 
'urned away to the outhouse where she slept 

" Sister, sister, what a fearful woman," said the 
iittle b<)y, lo<iking tremblingly up. "and oh! hew 
dr«radful was the poor lady and her litile baby !. I 
ivish we were home," and thfl tears rose into his eyes. 

Meanwhile the storm swept up. The scattered 
clouds eaihered into dark masses and n>lled bodmgly 
up the horizon. The hoarse wind swept with threat- 
ening velocity over the sea, every moment deepening 
in power; while anon, the lightning gleamed, and 
the thick drops pattered down, and then a deeper 
darkness fell iipr>n the scene, and the silence of the' 
dead reigned around. Helen felt singularly, though 
apparently causelessly alarmed as she turned into the 
house. 

The evening wore on. Hour after hour she sat in 
the lone tenement listening to the gale. Alie, worn 
out with grief and physicil fatigue, had forgotten her 
sorrows in sleep, and lay unconscious in the low 
chamber atiove. Her little brother had fallen asleep 
in her Up, his beautiful countenance, half hidden in 
curls, turned attideand showing the smile of holy and 
'onocent rhiliihood reposing there. Oh ! it was a 
heauiiful Bight But the night deepened The storm 
without grew every moment fiercer. The rain beat 
Mildly, against the house, and the waves, like an 
earthqnake. shook the eoa^t HelfU almost feared 
for their hahitaiion, but she comforted herself it bad 
stood as fierce a tempest Still, however, she could 
not but feel uneasy mi9giviog<4 at so unusual a situa- 
tion; and she wondered at the progressive and yet 
natural eveiiis by which she had been led into it. 
The converoaiion with Katrine, loo, hung upon her 
mind, and f\\e ft*li that in foreielling the tempest the 
<ilil hng had fioi erred. The dark hints «he hnd given 
of foul detd« acied anuind. gradually had their influ- 
ence iio tfie miii<iefi'ri thoughts She lixjkcd aruund 
he ruiim, all within wan hu^hed, and a fmnt ''ght 
ihrew a melau' holy glare arnund. She f^ her 
onely, unproifctt^d situation, and a ihoufand appro- 
hen»iort8 crot»ed ht-r iHiiioin A vague aenaaiioii of 
alarm stole over her, and as the wind n<iw ahrieked 
hy, nnd now difd lar away with its hollow, mournful 
Minnd, it eecim-d i«» her ext'iied iniagiuaiion like ihe 
wHil of departed spirits over the io^t fisherman. She 
nrea hcd thick. Shadowy figures seemed to flit be- 
lore her, aitd thus woru out with fatigue and anxiety, 
ihe sle^it 

liiiw long she cnnMnued slumbering they never 
knew. At iho firsi dawn of recollecti'm she t)eheld 
'he rude ap>irinieiil nnd the dying candle as before, 
'Hit her liille hmher with a terrified countenance, 
ABS clutching her arm and calling her. 

-' Helf-n— Helen— uti ! d« ar Helen, do wake," and 
ms voice trenibletl «iiiii terror 

** Well, Jjines. 1 am ; but what shair'^tlie words 
vlitd u^4>n her lips. The mingled wind and rain was 
•nil driving past the house with feaiful clamor, but 
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over it all was heard the doll wash of the long iweli 
of the sea, and the shock as the heavy waves dashed 
and parted against the house. The horrid truth 
fla&hed at once upon her mind that the tand banks 
had been broken down, and, good God ! they toere in- 
undated. It was an awful moment. Her poise 
ceased, ihe thick breath ga::hered chokingly by like an 
iron weight iu her throat, and with clasped hands and 
)ast parted lipe, she stood a moment speechless, as the 
fall terror of their situation rose rapidly belbre her. 
Alone, at midnight, on the mighty ocean, far from all 
help, surrounded by a raging and still increasing tern* 
pest, and saved only by a tenement whose timbers 
shook at every surge, what could she do ? Rallying 
her faculties, however, she stepped to the windows 
to call Katrine, but the cold spray dashing into her 
face compelled her to desist 

Suddenly the side door was burst open, and drip* 
ping with brine, old Katrine rushed in. Her dark 
countenance was unusually excited. She waived her 
arm towards the narrow staircase. 

"Get up, marm, «p, ii*s our only chance — the 
breakers are boiling over the bank and the room will 
be full directly, up, up !" and again she waived her 
arm impatiently. 

Helen paused not a moment. She clasped her 
brother and darted up the staircase. 

" Up, up, marm, up .'** shouted Katrine rapidly fol- 
lowing her. They gained the chamber just in time 
10 escape the angry surge, which breaking through 
the entrance after Katrine, foamed and dashed in the 
room below. 

A moment Helen stood mutely thanking Provi* 
dence for their escape, and then turned to her com- 
panion. 

'* Oh, Katrine, what can wo do,'* said she, " will 
the house stand till morning V* 

" Stand ! The fiend only knows — but if the tide 
keeps rising another hour, it '11 be notbiug whether it 
stands or no." 

Helen silently buried her face in heP hands, and 
prayed in that dreadful >hour. The beach on whicii 
they were, even in ordinary seasons, was almost level 
with the tide, but this year ihcy had been unusually 
high. Before the sand • hanks along the shore had 
been constructed, tradition had often said that, in 
heavy gales from the ocean, when the long and (re 
mendous billows which had run perhaps a thousand 
miles came rulling in. the beach had been overHowf d 
That frail defence was now gone, and as the waves 
broke. out at sea, they had to contend with the gruund 
awell as well as their first shock. Their frail habiia- 
tioo was thus racked with two opposing powers, and 
the aiorm seemed gniwing fiercer and fiercrr, she ft It 
their days were numbered, and the joy of their mo- 
mentary escape faded away. No hope of aid couhl 
be entertained unless ihey lived till morning, and thp> 
had no means of knowing the hour. All was horrid. 
liogering suspense. She uaw, meanwhile, the trou- 
bled waters rise slowly higher. She thought of her 
father, thus by one blow, when absent, to bo lefi 
ehildlesa. She thought, too, of another whom ahc 
lo\«J, of the little, ahiveriog boy at her aide, and all 



that made life dear. Oh! it was an awful thing that 
living death! and louder grew ihe siorm.— (he wild 
wind crashed by,— and the waves swf pt on, howling 
with- their dull, deep 'oar, as if impaiient fir iheir 
prey. The old widow and Katrine siuod listeners 
by. The little boy, like a frightened duve. wan nekiled 
close to his sister's side; while thai sisier could only 
press him closer to her busom She couUi not save 
him, but she could die with him- Die in ihui hf»irid 
manner ; as it were, inch by inch. Who hears the 
cry, who pillows the form, who ever sings iht» rtqulem 
of *' the ocean dead 7" 

A half an hour of lingering torture had thus passed, 
whose every moment seems an age, wheu suddenly 
the little fellow started up, exclaiming — 

"Hark! hark! sister, what was mat?" and stood 
listening intensely. Helen knew the quick hearing 
of childhood, and following his ezimple, who hpurd 
distinctly sweeping down fruna windward a loud, 
clear ** halloo." A thrill of juy shot tiiraugh her 
veins. 

" Thank God !" she gapped fervently. " oh ! Ka- 
trine, there is help at Ituit." and clasfitufi; her haii(i(i,she' 
fell back, in the revulsion of feeling, aimudi 89nHt:l«>3s. 

The old wum<in, however, did noi t>eem lo panake 
of her joy. She stepped cautiously to the window 
and peered out. 

'* Help, there's none I can see; and I doubt, mirm* 
if they ain't deceiving us." 

*' What — who do yuu mean? speak," rapidly and 
earnestly asked Helen, 

*' Mean," she commenced, ** but oh ! JosaMana!" 
she suddenly added in a qoivering^ vuich. and cro^i- 
ing hecself rapidly, the firki time lor many ycirs wi«h 
one hand, she pointed treriiblin^l^r wiih (he oiof r, and 
sattped *> in the name of the >uuii*, lo<k iltere." 

Helen sprang. a»toniHhe(i, to lUfi vv,ui«!ow. The 
rhonge which had come over ilie old wom :ri wna 
really alarming, and it seonod ns if every ihiii<T 
around hal C(>ti>pired lo incrt^a-^e itie daig r Wnh 
(lalo, horror-&tru4-k /ac«'; her (yet* qiiNiiing hi>iore 
!Mime fearful ol>j«ct iti the di»>iniHp. ami yci, dy m fa- 
lal pt)wer, tixt-d ininioveahiy upon ii. h«-r whole (orrn 
shaking wish fear. Blood i>'d K urine. 11 U'li pir>ly 
caught lior dread, and fdliowing iho «tirt-cii<:ii of her 
quivering finger, »aw ihul whirh iti-.d»f tinr p.io.^e in' 
tun g'ed alarm and hope. Kar awiy iu'.'orK ilicm ihe 
whole horiason was in a hlaz*- wnti the vivid and in* 
•■eHsant lightnings which streoined o^er i(:u wn^te. 
The wif.d was siill raging wiih ousihand vinlouct', 
ind liie high m'»uu(aiii wavesi fea^anl dnvt-ri n^iore 
ii with impetuous veli>eiiy were racing one uomher 
like meliltd t-oursers; uniil, meenrtg ihe Hhullitwt^r 
waiera ol the heach. ihey curled heH<i>i'r>g i»ver iheir 
ioaming t-refcis and sped on hhiV' led mo !r.Ng'Tieiii>«. 
I'he whole island befi>re ihein was a m •«•« ol l<ia*n, 
luminous in the red glare of the ligh>iiii g. in ihe 
intervals, however, of ttie fliiMhen. an awlol and «iii- 
(leaattt h1 darknesH fell ii^niii ifie heeiie. i'he wind 
shrieked tn<l whiatled in a ilmu-and uneinhiy tont^a, 
and ihe thunder ranted fearfully over a i : — and 
ihere, in the very hue f>f the islnnd. wi hin a ^hort 
cable length iiistde the breakers, and seemingly near 
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the spot where Helen had stood a few houn before, 
her long, thin maBtg like tracery, juat seen above the 
driviDg spray, a dark schoooer-buUt craft was lying 
to. This, at another time and place, would have 
been oothing unusual, but it fashed at once on He- 
len's mind, that she could morally neither gain nor 
keep so dangerous a situation. At first she deemed it 
^tan illusion, and she painfully closed her eyes ; but on 
opening ^em again, there still hung the dark craft in 
the very ibam of tl^ breakers. '* Can it be no mortal 
ship?" she askefl' herself involuntarily. She stood in 
trembling uncertainty. She was not superstitious, bui 
the hour, the evideince, and above all, the state of her 
feelings, staggered her incredulity, and with a thrillr 
uig awe she gazed speechlessly upon it 

''It's the fiend's ship!" gasped Katrine, catching 
Helen's arm, and speaking in a low whisper, " that's 
no mortal cry. Did I not say poor old Tom would 
hauni these shores, marm V* she added hastily ; and ^o 
their excited imaginations there seemed a form like 
his standing at the helm. No other being was aboard. 

Helen had oAen laughed at these superstitions, and 
the legends that drowned fishermen, in the stormy 
nights, sailed their forme/ haunts, but now unnerved, 
and not able to conquer the evidence of her senses, 
she could not instantly answer. The lightning still 
gleamed over the white foam, the huge billows still 
broke with appalling violence ahead of the dark hull, 
and still, as if laughing and defying the danger, the 
little bark maintained her fearful position, bowing her 
light masts at every surge, and then rising, like a sea- 
duck, gallantly from the cloud of spray. A strange 
thrill of awe and horror shook the maiden's heart, as 
she saw the unnatural steadinen of the singular appa- 
rition, in danger of being momentarily subme/^ed, but 
turning to Katrine, she asked — • 

** But, Katrine, may it not be some poor mariner, 
driven in from sea ?'' 

"How would he git there f" vehemently ansv^ered 
her companion, *' he'd be too glad to run down the bay, 
and not lie there in the very jaws of the breakers." 

Helen felt the force of the reply, but continued. 

** It may, then, be some one from the mainland." 

* Mainland ! There a'n't a man from Vincent-town 
to Cowega, would dare tu put out on such a night, 
inarm; and then who'd lie to, with every breaker flinging 
its spray on his bow ? Besides, he don't make a bit 
of leeway." And it seemed, indeed, as if the shadoviy 
bark hung in the very spot where they had firbt seen 
her. 

Such a succession of unanswerable facts rushing on 
the old woman'B mind, well accounts for her agitation. 
She was half a sailor, and they are proverbially super- 
stitious. She still spoke scarcely in a whispef; and 
"when, after a pause, the cry of " halloo" was heard, 
"Wild and shrill, rising ominously &om the distant craft, 
and then the' same hail, in quick succession, followed 
two or three times, she fairly shivered with fear. 

The cry, however, touched a new chord in the 
Maiden's heart It startled her, it is true, but after 
Ihe first shock was passed, her cooler reason returned. 
She could not, indeed, account for the singular position 
af the yessel, or the tenacity with which she held it, 



but there is a spring in the mind which nothing can 
subdue, and, despite every thing, Helen began again 
to hope it might be aid. *' At any rate, death will 
soon overtake us here," she thought, and, though she 
trembled with a half lingering awe and dread, she 
resolved to crj for help. *' The ways of Providenca 
are not our ways," she unconsciously exclaimed, as 
she begged Katrine to hail. 

"Hail, marm!" said she, enraged; "are ye mad? 
Will ye call to them that's not mortal ?" and she turn- 
ed away shivering. 

By every argument which she tKought would afiect 
her, Helen strove to subdue her fear. But for awhile 
she was deaf. In vain, she oflered ' her richea-HUiy 
thing she could name. With something of a sneer, 
she answered—* 

" In another hour, marm, your money 'II do you 
little good," and she who, in safety, would have done 
any thing for lucre, was immovable. 

It was no time, however, to stop. If that shadowy 
craft was sailed by human hands, she might seek soon 
a safer harbor, and leave them to their fate. With 
sudden ei^ergy, Helen stepped to the window, and, 
before old Katrine could stay her, had sent her ieeUe 
voice over the waters. It scarcely seemed to be heard, 
but it broke the spell of the old woman's fear, and, 
when a few moments passed, and all was still, she 
gathered courage, and looked furtively out on the 
scene. An impenetsable darkness now hung over all, 
and they could hear the mingled roar of the winds and 
the surf, and feel the dead weight of the shattered 
waves as they fell against the house. 

Helen redoubled her exertions widi Katrine. Her 
hail had not been answered, and she trembled lest the 
aid had passed away. She reasoned again and 
again. 

" Well, it can't be wone. Besides, marm, they say 
human voices drive 'em away. The saints preserve 
us," suddenly said her companion, and, pitching her 
voice according to the gale, she sang out "ahoy! ahoy!" 
The sound was borne far away upon the breeze, but 
no answer Tollowed. Emboldened by the eflfort, hope 
again resumed her sway, and, in a louder tone, she 
repeated the summons. For a while, a crash of thun- 
der drowned every other cry, though the lightning 
flashing sharp before them, lightened up the darkness, 
^d they saw again the foam and the breakers ; but 
ship and helmsman had vanished from the scene. — 
Once more, and quickly, the old woman sent her load 
thrilling shout over the waste, and the feebler voices 
of the others swelled the cry. It was in vain. Whe- 
ther n^ortal or not, that fearful bark had only mocked 
them. Despair gnawed at their hearts. Old Katrine 
muttered — 

" Once more; and, if mortal it be, they shall hear." 
And raising her hands to her mouth, and straining her 
throat to its fiercest tension, she poured forth a shrill, 
wild cry, that almost drowned the gale. She leaned 
breathless back, clasping the sill convulsively in her 
suspense. The gale, for a moment, lulled, and thegr 
listened in thrilling agony, while, for that instant, their 
breath stopped, their pulses ceased, and there came to 
their ears the doll, death-like washing of the watev. 
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bat nothing elie. The raomentaiy lightoing showed 
them a stormy, foaming, and deserted waste. 

*' It's the fiend's sUp. I told ye it would only mock 
us,*^ almost shrieked Katrine, striking^ her arm wildly 
down, and seeing Helen about to implore her to con* 
tinue, she added — " No ! curse it — would ye have me 
screech to the dead V* and turning away, she clam- 
bered up the ladder leading out upon the roof. Old 
Alie, loo, who had silently partaken of their hopes, 
retreated to her pallet, and sat wringing her aged 
hands and muttering her prayers, every now and then 
taming to the maiden, and mourning that she had 
brought her there. She, however, with a face of calm 
despair, clasped her brother closer in her arms, and 
sat down with that resignation which is so fearful at 
death. The last act of the drama was winding up. 
The waters began to splash into the room, with the 
crests of the coming waves. They deepened, there- 
fore, at every surge. They were already a foot high 
in their narrow prison-house. Casting, therefore, one 
wild thought on home and all she loved, Helen bid 
farewell to earth, committed all to God, and silently 
waited the wave which should end their tortures. 

** Sister, we shall soon be in heaven, with mother 
and the sweet angels; shall we, sister?" murmured 
the boy opon her bosom. But the heart-broken sister 
answered only with her tears. 

That night was a startling one to the inhabitants 
of the little port of Vincent town.' The rain splashed 
in the deserted streets, the wind roared among the 
creaking trees and around the bouses, and the few 
vessels moored at their anchors, rocked fearfully on 
the short swell. A miser would not have turned a 
dog from his doors ; and the mother elasped her child 
closer in her arms, and thanked God that her babe 
was housed. 

It was long past midnight, and a little group, heed- 
leas of the tempest, was gathered on the pier. Fore- 
most in the crowd, stood a young man, with an excited 
mien, and still arrayed in a travelling dress. Who he 
was no one knew, though all shrewdly gi^hsed. He 
had driven into the town about midnight, and was just 
retiring into the little tavern, when he caught from 
th^ unusnafly late loungers at the bar, an intimation 
of Helen Trevor's danger. From that moment he was 
a different man. Quick, earnest, and eloquent, he 
sooner comprehended her danger, than he darinj 
resolved to save her at the peril of his life, and in. 
fusing 8 portion of his spirit into those around him, 
had soon obtained a boat and crew. 

** Well, as the tide has ris more nor five feet, it is 
dangerous, tbat*8 certain."%aid Eph, whose conscience 
troubled him for neglecting, as he had promised, to 
bring off Hden in the afternooa **I didn't think, 
when I dallied drinking with my old crony, Barton, 
that I hadn't seen for years, that it would turn out so, 
besides, Tim Jones promised to take my place, and 
broke his word, the lubber ; but, captain, it's running 
into Davy'i locker^thongh the young lady was kind 
to me when I'd the rfaeumatis — and/' said he, hesi- 
tatiBgly, ** cuise it, if I can refuse, and there's my hand 
on it" 

** Haua for Eph!" shouted the crowd. 



The business was speedily arranged. Stimulated 
by the money and earnest courage of the stranger, 
and not willing to be outdone by any, the crew was 
soon completed, a half hour was spent in preparation, 
and, aAer a hearty cheer from the admiring crowd, 
the gallant schooner shot from the wharf, and was soon 
lost in the impenetrable gloom. As the spectators turn* 
ed to depart, a sudden illumination disclosed her white^ 
sails far away in the foam of the southern horizon. 

''What's our course, Ephf the bay is as dark as a 
wolfs mouth, but you say you know it well/* said the 
stranger. 

*' With the wind here at nor' east, we must run 
down the beach ; it's a good thing it lightens so, yer 
honor, one can see a little, though I never seed it so 
sharp in such a wind." 

" A little singular in this latitude, I grant." 
For a time the trusty bark breasted it gallantly 
along. As if conscious of her mission, she cut the 
billows with her bow, and rushed on with the swiA- 
ness of a racer. Her firiA, noble crew knew all hung 
on her. The chances of success were, indeed, few; 
but, they were making a generous effort, even though 
they felt that life and death wcjfe equally balanced. 
Their conduct was the more noble, that they did not 
know the inundation of the beach. But every instant 
the storm increased. The rain poured in torrents, the 
wind howled along, wrapping the schooner in a cloud 
of driving spray. The sirain^<l ^2^*!l ]^^^ ^*^'* w^^j- 
stalks, and the leeward gunwale was buried in eyery 
wave, almost to the mast. Stilt, however, Eph and 
the stranger stood firmly at the helm, apparently de- 
termined to drive her on or sink. When, however, 
as she pitched iearihlly in the short waves, a sudden 
puff laid her almost on her beam ends, Eph, as she 
slowly righted, exclaimed, 

" She can't stand it much longer. I've been in her 
many a gale; but she never equalled this." 

•' How ftr off are we, think you ?" eagerly asked 
the stranger. 

" We must be nigh about there, captain," said he^ 
" but it's a hard night to tell one's bearings." 

*'Then, in God's name, keep on/' was the reply; 
" but, would to heaven it was morning !" 

AH this time, the flashes, at intervals, were blazing 
around them, but the experienced sailor looked in vain 
for the beach.' He began, indeed, to suspect the truth, 
when the look-out sung 
** Light ahead !" 

"Where awayr quickly domanded the young 
stranger. 

" Dead ahead, sir, but I can't see it now/' said the 
man, in a perplexed voice. 

The young man stepped hastily forward, and, in a 
moment, returned, exclaiming, 

** The man must l&ye been mistaken, I do not evetr 
see the beach." 

** I begift to think, captain, it's overflowed," coolly 
answered Eph. 

*' In mercy's name, no !" almost gasped the yoimg 
nan ; but, in a moment, be had resumed the calm port 
of one who, conscious of danger, braves it at once, 
and added, ** Then, is there no hoper 
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*' Lmle— I f«ar the house will soon waeh away, bul 
we may > el be in time, if we can find *em." 

"Thai light might l»e theirs," replied the young 
man. anxiously, " and, if so, we are, perhaps, past it" 
^ His companion made no reply ; but, springing on the 
tafTrail. he gazed out on the gloom. He could not 
certainly tell, but he nearly judged tlieir position, 
^e vivid fl vhcs loo, descried him; but calm, quick, 
and daring, he merely turned his quid, and said, 

" Jf we heave to, we'll keep nearest it anyhoxv; it's 
a tempting Providence, it's true, but our chance of 
getting bark, ar'n't worih that." and he flung the old 
soldier away. « so it's not much whether wo go to 
Davy Jones's locker, sooner or not" 

" A good craft and a brave crew," was the answer, 
" we'll have 'em in port yet, my good fellow ; I pray 
heaven, we catch the light again." 

Obedient to the order, the gallant bark was now 
V'"R-t". under a close reefed topaail. Their situation, 
meanwhile, was growing more and more dangerous 
The sturdy, cool seaman, had lost all knowledge of 
their position, and their only chance was in constantly 
heaving the lead. 

** Three— two by five— three," was sung out sue- 
ccssively, and as yet. 111 was safe. 

It was dreadfully sublime, as they hung there. The 
darkness was so thick and palpable, that the bow 
eould scarcely be seen. The mingled roar of the wind 
and waters was awfnl, and every wave broke stag 
genng upou .aera. i>«w anu »««*!, i«J6, r!* ?TfrY?_ 
around, and tho billows swept her decks, almost laying 
her on her beam ends. She rose, however, majesti- 
cally from (he shock. 

*' Hilloo! hil — hil — hilloo !" sung away the look-out. 

But noiiher the light was seen, nor answer followed. 
A few moments of increasing doubt ensued, when the 
young man said, 

** I don't like that roar: rarely we aro not drifting 
on the breakers." 

At the instant, the whole horison was illuminated, 
and the cry of ** Breakers ahead I" rung ominously out. 
£ph, however, careless of the cry, nodded as he look- 
ed forth, and gazed for a few minutes eagerly around 
on the oeean foam, in which they so daringly run. 
The whole crew sprang instantly to man the ropes, 
and waited breathlessly the order, conscious they must 
come round instantly, or run upon the surf. It was a 
startling period. The boldest of them blanched, for 
the waves were already combing within a cable's 
length, when Eph sprung down again, and waving 
his hand seized the helm. The schooner vacillated, 
alowiy wore round, and then, gathering headway, 
glanced through the waters, the impatient billows 
vainly careering on her quarter. 

** A narrow escape !" said the young man, drawing 
a long breath, " do you know where we are now, 
Eph?" 

"Ay, do I; it was as judgmatical to find that out, as 
10 bring her round ; and, raally, captain, but it was 
nicely done." 

The danger was now, however, only lessened, and 
not removed^ The horizon was again dark, and they 
were racing befone the waves with no other guide 



than that momentary view. They were now nearing. 
the place where the old seaman said the house had 
stood, but still no answer came up from leeward to 
their continued tthoufs. The gale swept roaring by 
and they were rushing like a meteor with it down the 
coast. 

"Light ahead!" again sung the lookout. The 
young man sprang forward, and, with a thrill of joy, 
perceived a faint light over the windward bow, glim- 
mering amid the distant fuam. 

•*Ahoy! ahoy!" roared the excited young man,. 
amid the wildness of the gale, as their bark shot by to 
leeward; and in a few minutes the beacon was flick- 
ering a quarter of a mile behind. 

*' We must tack, and take them ufiT," he said, in a 
voice of elated joy. 

*' It's impossible, captain ; I see you've sailed, and 
yow can parceive it ; look here :" and he pointed him 
to the' billows which were sweeping unrestrained over 
the inundated ibland. far different from the somewhat 
broken ones w ith which they bad hitherto had to con* 
tend. It was an agonizing moment fur the young 
man, but he saw it was hopeless to contend. 

"I pity the poor young 'oman — God bless her!" 
added Eph, " Td save her if I could — but it's no use— • 
it's no use — we can't bring her off," and \^ wiped hia 
eyes with his sfeeve. 

V Good God I" was the only, and heart broken ex- 
clamation of the stranger, as he turned and gazed upoa 
the lisht. S'JddcnIy, efter t mument, it died away; 
and then, more like one bered of reason, than a man, 
he wildly strode the narrow deck. The hardy Eph 
gazed mournfully on him, uncertain and wavering. 
They had now run into smoother water, and ware 
rolling to leeward of a part of the island which had 
not been overflowed. He paused, hesitatingly. The 
stranger suddenly looked up — 

" By heaven ! Eph, we muU make another eflbrt^- 
we must — we must," he exclaimed with energy, ** the 
morning is breaking, the gale lulls, and what though 
we die, can ]ve die nobler f " 

" Well*," said the old seaman, " you're a noble feU 

low; and the young lady- let go the mainsail, and 

be d — d to you !" he shouted, to hide his emotion, as 
she rolled frightfully, and then heavily and trembling 
came around. A moment more, and she was thump- 
in|^ into the very eye of the wind." 

Slowly and darkly the morning broke, and, like a 
worn out courser, the gallant schooner stifBy, though 
lazily, beat along. It was «tiU too dark to see far, 
when they had made, with infinite danger, a sufficient 
offing, to run again down by the island. It was a 
thrilling time as she flew once more along the coaat. 
The storm was rapidly subsiding, but the sea mas still 
fearful, and they knew not that the house yet stood. 
An hour had passed since they lost the light, aniL in 
all human probability, those whom they so nobly nad 
sought to rescue, were where aid could never rttch 
them. A thick, frightful breathing came over the 
stranger, and his head seemed dizzy as he strained 
his eyes into the uncertain light. Ue leaned lor sup- 
port against the mast.Qj^^cPS^w hung breathleadj^ 
around. 
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"A— hoy!" Bang the look><»ut, prolonging the 
■onnd for nearly a minute. All was siill. They were 
shooting by where ikey had thought the house had 
stood. £ph looked up, and mournfully shook his 
head. 

" Ahoy — a-hoy!" 

"HiMo-o-o!" swept feebly tip from windward, in 
return, and the blood tingled in the yoting man's veins, 
as he saw, in the gray light of the rourning, the long 
■ought for habitation, appearing and dis^ippearing as 
the wavea rose and fell around it ; while the excited 
crew burst into a loud and simuiianoous " hurra," and 
the schooner wen quickly hove-to io the bay, within a 
short distance of the suflfererj. They were now seen 
distinctly, crowded in the narrow gable window of tho 
house. They had hoard the shouts of the rescuers, 
and old Katrine had only been re assured by recog- 
nizing Eph as his dark craft loomed mistily in the 
morning. Wilh difiieuliy, and seizing an opportunity 
when the sea had momentarily subsided, they were 
taken off. Helen, overpowered by the uneipected 
rescue, was borne by the stranger senseless into the 
cabin, and left to the rough care of old Katrine and 
Alie. 

** Now, boys, let her go,** shouted Eph, ** and we'll 
mn down to Cowega till the storm's over." 

As they darted off, however, a frightful surge swept 
on, a crash was heard, and iheir strained eyes beheld 
the dark mass behind, fall Helplessly into the wavea. 
** How is Miss Trevor 7" eagerly asked the stranger, 
when eld Katrine and Alie came on deck, as the little 
fishing village of Cowega hove in kight. 

" Better," said Katrine, and turning to Eph, ** she 
wishes to thank her preservers." 



" Be my depiity, captin," said he, smiling at the 
stranger. 

The young man bowed, turned, and hastily entered 
the low cabin. The beautiful girl was^nding over 
her young companion when he entered, but, at the- 
sound, she raised her face, and for a moment, gazed 
in mingled doubt and pleasure on the intruder. Ilier 
swimming eyes kindled, her rounded bust heaved, and 
the blood swept, wilh tell- tale velocily, even to her 
brow. 

" Helen — Helen ! may I claim you now ?" asked 
ihe stranger, in his clear, open voice. 

"Frank!" scarcely murmured the maiden, " mjr 
betrottied .'" was the only answer, as he caught her in 
his arms. 

** Do you mean ?" said an old salt, looking up, as the 

I landlord of the Ititle tavern in Vinccnttown, for the 

four hundred and fiftieth time, finished these tradition- 

I ary facts, " do you mean to say that these were the 

I breakers, and that the queer craft, lying-to, it may be 

I about here, was old Eph Haines' Ibre-topsail ?" and. 

suiting the action to the word, he dipped his fSnger in^ 

his beer, and drew them on the table. " Mine host"' 

nodded assent. " Then," exclairofd he, energetically, 

starting up. " that part's a d — d lie. I've beerd it 

many a time, when a boy, and knowed ihcm as knowed 

old Katrine; and, to her dying day. she swore it was 

Tom Barney, in one of old Davy's Baltimore built 

clippers." 

And thus, too, say most of the flsheAnen on the 
coast. And many a snowy night, their children creep 
trembling to bed. after having heird the fearful legend 
of" The Lost Fishrrman.*' C— . 

Philadelphia, September 14th. 183 \ 



A DRINKING SONG 



An old aflair, bat worthy of reprint. 



Fill the cup, the bowl, the glass. 

With wine and spirits high. 
And we will drink, while round they pass 

To— Fwe and Misery ! 

Posh quickly round the draught again^ 

And drain the goblet low. 
And drink in revelry's swelling strain, 

To-~12m#ofi's overthrow I 

Push round, push round, in quickest time. 

The lowest drop be spent. 
In one loud round, \fy-^Orief ar^d Crime, 
And Crime' sjuMl punishment! 



Fill, fill again ! fill to the brim ; 

To — Lot* of honest fflme ! 
Quaff— deeper quaflf— while now we drink— 

Out Wives* and Children s shame /j 

Push round and round, with loudest cheers 

Of mirth and revelry — 
We drink to— Wbsuin's sighs and teats. 

And — Children's poverty I 

Ooce more, while power shall yet remain. 

E'en with its latest breath, 
Drink !— to oitesklvis Dieeaee and Pi 

And Infamy and Death ! • 



ll^M ii IBiiSr^HaCE^ ^(S>TU^(& Q^HiiilDS^ 



, ^ A FAVORITE IRISH COMIC SONG. • 

BY SAMUfili liOVBR, KS<i. 

AXD SUNG «Y TYRONE POWER, IN THE NEW DRAMA OF THE WHITE HORSE OF THE PEFPERS. 
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be a rich man if my debts was paid. 
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»M att out by my laitor's hill. 
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Ifat fh« Amest ff«ld« tHat ercr ym. 9m%% 

I IcAow e-v^rjr place of cnrlosiCjy 

Froaa Biillla*fkd mnto TamAerameet 

AbA it y««»r« t^x spcrtf oomm atoMip wld ma* 

!▼• 

For I'll lad« jrou •portln' romad abomt^ 
-WafT^ wUd dvalu and widgeon, and snipe aad thvo«t» 
And I Iciaow where tber are and wbai tbey're abOHl« 
And wifcan tl&ejr're noi at bi^Bie I'a aaure tbajr^re omU 
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The miles im this eoniitlftrj' much longer be, 
Bnt Chat ie a aa-vliiK of time yon see. 
For ft^ro of onr miles Is eqval to three^ 
'Whieia shortens the road in a i^eat degree* 

VI. 

And I'll show jron good drinhlng toOf 
I hBow the place ^vhere the w^hlskey grew« 
A bottle Is goodf vehen it's not too newf 
And I'nt fond of oncf bat I doat on two* 

vn. 

Truth is scarce "when liars Is nesr^ 
Bat sqaceling Is plenty when pigs yoa sheart 
And nsatton is high ivheii co%rs is deitr« 
And rint it is scarce foiur times a year* 
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THE ANNIVERSARY REGISTER: 

MONTHLY CALENDAR OF AMERICAN CHRONOLOGY. 

EXHIBITING 

CORRECT DATES 

OF 

THE BIRTHS AND DEATHS OF EMINENT MEN, 

LAND AND SEA FIGHTS, TREATIES, EXTRAORDINARY AND MEMORABLE EVENTS, AND 
OTHER MATTERS, CONNECTED WITH THE 

HISTORY OF AMERICA. 

NOVEMBER- 



Btidaetion of tht 



Earthquake in Manachosetti and New Hampshure. 

Bom, at Albany, N. Y. Stephen Van Hennselaer, the patroon of Albany. 

The Britiah Stamp Act went into operation in America, to the great dii 

inhabitantf, who expre«MHl their displeasure by tolling belli, etc. <, .^ 4 

Adyanced Guard of the American army under General Browo, repulsed anattackbya^tirii 

force. 
British ship of war Bacchante captured American privateer Macdonough. 
Died, at Boston, aged 75, Jonathan Mason, formerly U. S. Senator. 
U. S. Literary Convention assembled at New York, and formed themselves into an IntlitB- 

tion called The National Society of Science, Literature, and the Arta. 
Died, in Fayette County, Kentucky, aged 103. John Howard, a revolotionary aoldier— be re- 
ceived 5 wounds at the Battle of Guilford. 
Committees of Correspondence (the origin of Congress) appointed in Boston by " The Sons of 

Liberty." 
General Washington issued his farewell orders to the American army. 
All Acta of Congress respecting neutrals rescinded by President Madison, on the preiamptioB 

that Bonaparte intended to revoke the Berlin and Milan decrees. 
The British again repulsed by the Americans under General Brown, at French Creek, Fb. 
Americans under General Coffee defeated the Creeks at Talluschatches, killing 900 warrioif, 

and taking 86 prisoners. 
Died, aged 78, Major General Thomas Pinckney, a distinguished revolutionary ofiieer, Go> 

vemor of South Carolina, M. C, and Minister to London. 
Four Bishops of the Episcopal Chnrcb consecrated at New York->viz. Vermont, New Jeney, 

Ohu>» and Kentucky. 
An order issued by the government of the U. S. prohibiting the use of ardent spirits in the 

armies of the U. S. 
Died, at Belfast, Maine, aged 63. Abiel Wood, of Wiscaaset, formerly M. C. 
Jamea I. granted the Plymouth Company a patent for the {denting, ordering, and governing 

of New England. 
Bom, Samuel Davis, president of Nassau Hall, and founder of the first Presbytery in New 

England. 
Louisiana, including New Orleans, ceded to Spain by France. 
St. Johns, Canada, surrendered to the Americans under Montgomery, ineludbg a quantity of 

cannon, arms, and naval stores. 
The fine and spacious Exchange at Boston destroyed by fire. 
Massachusetts General Court agreed to resist the orders of the Long Parliament, and dedared 

its independence. 
Mutiny amongst the N. H. troopa. Captain Beall killed. 
The Congress of the U. S. adjourned to Annapolis, Md. from Princeton, on account of the 

open disaflection of the army. 
Battle of Miami Village. Americans under General St Clair defeated by the Indians. 38 

ofiteeia killed, 21 wounded, several mortally. About 835 men killed and wounded. 
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Treaty between Tripoli and U. S. signed at Algierx. 

Americans, under General Izard, having destroyed Fort Erie, retire from U. C. 

The militia of Virginia assembled at Fort Gower, declared their independence, and resolved 
to support the rights of their countrymen. 

Died, at Morrisania, N. Y. aged 61. Governor Morris, celebrated Orator and Statesman. 

Died, at New York, aged 82, General Philip Van Couniandt, a distinguished revolutionaiy 
of&cer. 

Died, at West Point, N. Y., aged 88. Mayor Roger Alden, a revolutionary ofiicer. 

The office of The Vindicator, a revolutionary paper in Montreal, destroyed by violence. 

Born, in Norf ilk County, Va., Richard Dale, a Commodore in U. S. Navy, and fitat Lieut, to 
Paul Jones in the action with the Serapy. 

Died, in Boston, aged 64, James Bo wdoin. Governor of Massachusetts. 

British order m council issued, condemning all neutral vessels and their cargoes trading with 
the French ports. I 

Died, aged 63, Oliver Ellsworth, a distinguished Statesman, and Chief Justice of the U* S. 

The American flotilla, consisting of 3U0 boats full of troops, under General Wilkinson, can* 
nonaded by the British from the Canadian shores, without sustaining the slightest injury. 

A new form of government, the third, of Pennsylvania, passed into eflect. 

Lord Din more, British governor of Virginia, declared the State in rebellion, proclaimed mar- 
tial law, and invited the slaves to join him. 

General Washingion, in retaliation of the death of Joshua Huddy, an American Captain, 
hanged by the British without a trial, resolved to hang an English Captain, and desired 
two prisoners to decide by lot which should suffer death. Sir Charles Asgill drew the 
fatal chance, and was ordered for execation i but by the intercession of the French 
Court, he was released. 

Battle of Tippecanoe, on the Wabash, Indiana. The Indians under Tecumseh and the Pro- 
phet defeated by the Americans under General Harrison. 

A detachment of the British army routed by the Americans under General Macomb, near 
Hamilton, on the St. Lawrence. 

Americans un<|er General Jackson, entered Penaacola. The British retired to their shippiDfr 
having first destroyed the ibriifications. 

Died, at Northampton, Mass , aged 74, Caleb Strong, L. L D . Senator of U. S., Member of 
State Convention, and Governor of Massachusetta for nine yean. 

The New York and Erie Rail Road commenced. 

Riot at Alton, III. Abolition Press destrojred. Reverend £. P. Lovejoy and Mr. Bishop shot 
dead. 

Patent issued by the King of France to De Mouts, for the sovereignty of Arcadia, extending 
from the shores of the Delaware to the parallel of Montreal— with exclusive privilege*. 

Born, at Bladensbiirg, Md., William Wirt a celebrated Statesman. Jurist, and Literatenr. 

Bridfth attacked Mud Fort, now Fort MifHin, on the Delaware, which was bravely defended 
by Colonel S. Smith and Major Simeon Thayer. 

Briii«h Minister at Washington, F. J. Jackson, debarred from all intercourse with the govern- 
ment of the U. S. by order of President Madison. 

The Creeks defeated by the Americans under General Jackson, at Talladega, Alabama. 39 
warriors slain. 

American Privateer Schooner General Putnam taken by the British Man of War Leander. 
off Cape Sable. 

Brig Juno, of New York, upset at sea, and 32 persons lost. 

Convention of Delegates assembled at Dover, Delaware, to amend the Constitution of the 
Slate. 

The Pilgrim Fathers first espied the shores of America — off Cape Cod. 

Earthquake at Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

Died, at Lincoln, Mass., aged 80, Brigadier General Eleazer Brooks, a distinguished revolu- 
tionary ofiicer. 

Earthquake at PorUmouth, N. H. 

British repulsed in an attempt upon Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

Died, at Harrisburg, Pa., aged 71, Major General Andrew Porter. 

The River Delaware blockaded by British Men of War. 

Died, in Goochland County, Va., aged 67. James Pleasants, M. C, Governor of Virginia, U 
S. Senator, and Member of the Convention of 1837. 

A vessel equipped for American discovery, by Popham, the Chief Justice of England and- 
Gorges, the Governor of Plymouth, captured by the Spaniards. 

Bom, in Paris, France, Francis A. Matignon, a celebrated Physician in the U. S. 

Died, aged 50, Joseph Hewes. one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

Born, near Charleston, S. C, Robert Y. Hayne, Statesman. 

Tremendous Storm and High Tide at Boston — the Town overflowed. 

U. 8. Schooner Growler captured on Lake Ontario a British Schooner with valoable cargo 
and 112,000 in money aboard. The Growler was convoying a prize Schooner at the* 
time of capture, and the British vessel taken this day was under convoy of two Britiab 
Sloops of War. 

Died, at Providenee, R. L Jeremiah Olney, a distingoished revolutionary officer. 

Advanced Guard of the American army under General Brown, defeated a strong party oi 
British tMops near the Longue Saut, on the St Lawrence. / ^ ^ ^ i ^ 
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Providence and Stonington Rail Road opened to the pobtie. 

Tiie Brithih government inaed orders in ooancil retaliaiory on the Berlin decree of Napo- 
leon. Tbe U. S. strongly opposed the British orders, termed the paper blockade, which 
placed violent restrictions on their commerce. 

Battle of Chrystler's Field or WiUiaowbttrg, U. C, between the British and tbe Aaericaitt. 
Both sides claimed the victory. 

Nat Turner, a leader of a slave insurrection in Southampton County, Va., executed. 

Great tempest and rise of waier in Lake Erie — many veaaels wrecked, aome livee lost, and 
much damage done to Bufftlo and other border cities. 

The Americans mider General Montgomery, entered Montreal, which the British had pre- 
viously evacuated. 

American Schooner Defence attacked by two British SViips of War, near Hog Isknd, S. C, 
being the commencement of open hostilities in Sooth Carolina. 

Briiish repulsed in an attack on American General Sumpter, at Broad River, S. C. 

Sloop BeUey, Captain Kennedy, of Philadelphia, captured oflf Corritnck, N. C. by British 
Frigate Lacedemonian, who took out the crew, and lefc the Captain with a Captain 
Uoibrook on board, under the charge of a prize master and 5 men. In the night, the 
two American Captains rose on the Briiish, retook the Sloop, and carried her safe into 
Washington, N. C, with their 6 prisoners on board. 

Died, in Lincoln County, N. C, aged 77, General Jcaeph Graham, a revolutionary officer of 
dtsiiociion. 

Them It Hansford, a native Virginian, hanged by order of Sir William Berkely, for rebellion — 
the first American martyr in the cause of republicanism. 

Born, in Maryland. John Dickinson, author of the celebrated ** Fanners* Lettcn." 

Massachusetts issued the first Letters of marque and reprisal against England. 

General Arnold arrived with his wilderness party before Quebec, but was compelled to retire. 

John Moody banged as a Spy, at Philadelphia. He intended to have seized the booka and 
papers of Congress. 

Died, Brigadier General Leonard Covington, of wonnds received while leading the American 
forces at the Battle of Chrysiler*s Field, on the llih of this month. 

Convention agreed on between U S. Minister and Court of Great Britain, to indemnify in* 
juries lo American commerce during the past war. 

Died, at Mount Airy, Va , aged 72, Sir Jennings Beckwick, known as the " Leather Stock- 
ing*' of the northern neck. 

Born, at Cambridge, Mass., William Fessenden, Philanthropist. 

Furl Mifflin, (Mud Fort) on the Delaware, evacuated by the Americans, after a gallant de- 
fence, wherein 350 of the irarrison were killed or wounded. 

Died, at Stratford, Conn., aged 93, William Samuel Johnson, L. L. D., a distinguished Joriat, 
Senator of U. S.. and President of Columbia College. 

Died, in Mew York, aged 63. of apopleiy, Thomas Addis Emmett a celebrated Lawyer. 

Died, near Baltimore, aged 96, Charles Carroll, of Carrol ton, one of the Signers of the Deda- 
ratinn ot Independence, and tbe longest liver of that band of worthies. 

Died, at Talladega, Ala., aged 36, Samuel W. Mardis, M. C. from Alabama. 

Born, William Pill, Lord Chatham, the strenuona advocate of the rigbia of Ameriea, in the 
English Senate. 

Articles of oonfedefatk>n adopted by the various Cokmies, and tbe name of the Unked Statea 
first assumed. 

Died, at Princeton, N. Jm aged 72. John Witheiipoon, D. D., L. L. D., and one of the Bigneni 
of the DeelaratJon of Independence. 

Disturbances arising from private quarrel between American and French aailars, at Savan- 
nah, S. C. Two French Privateers burnt, and several sailora killed on both atdea. 

Boston Tea Parly. Several citizens, disguised aa Indians, eirtered the Ships at the wharveSt 
and destroyed 342 cheats of imported tea, upon which a duty of 3d. per poood w« 
intended to be charged. 

Fort Washington, on an Island near Kingsbridge, N. T. aanendered to the Briliah wilk 
nearly 3000 prisoners. 

Treaty between United States and Cboctaws. 

The Coast of the U. S- from ihe Mississippi to Long Island Soand, declared by piwJwBiatinii 
of the British Admiral to be in a state of blocluide. 

Earthquake at Ogdensburg. N. Y. 

Steamboat Flora burst her boilers on ihe Ohio, 30 miles below Cmcinnafl. 

Arms first appealed lo in the Canadas inaurredion. Several radical leaders arrested, and 
rescued by their own pnrty. 

Riots in Bcwton, from Comniiidore Knowlee having sanctioned the impressment of aevenl 
citizens toserveas sailors aboard the King's Ships. 

eleven British vessels laden with stores, captured by the Americans nnder Colonel fiartoa. 
at Surrel or Chambly River, L Canada. 

Ogdensburfh. N. Y. canmrnaded by the Briiish gun boats. 

Died, at Uarirord, Conn . Eli Todd, M D. dnd Phitanlhroptst. 

Died, Qt Churleston, S C. agf>d 45, Wm. D. Martin, a di«tingoisbed Jurist, and formerly M«C 
Very extraordinary Aurora Borealis visible in many parts of U. S. 

Cortez sailed from Cuba for Meitco. 

Born, at Biadensburg, Md., William Wirt, a diatingtiished Literatenv, aiiid^^L^g^^ Gensral 
of United Slalea. Digitized by ^ 
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Fort Lee, near the Hackinmc, N. J., evacuated by the Americaiu, ^ho left a qvantilf of 

valuable fttores, cannon, aijd baggage, lo the British. 
U. S. Congress auihorized the establishiDGnt of lotteries, to defray the expeiises of the war. 
Fort Mercer evacuated by ihe Anertcans. 
Philips Manor, N. Y., bornt by order of Governor Tryoo, under drcunutances of extra 

cruelty. 
Died, near Albany, aged 71, Philip Schuyler, a distinguished revolutionary officer. 
Creeks defeated by the Americans under General White, at Hilhbee; 60 warrion killed, and 

256 prisoners taken, without the loss of a single American. 
Died, at Bartlelt, M. H., aged 74, £beneser L. Hall, a revolutionary soldier anddistinguiflhed 

Jurist. 
The most severe shock of an earthquake ever known in New England. 
Americans compelled to abandon their position on Red Bank, N. J., and leave their atorei in 

the hands uf ibe British. 
Shock of an £%rihquake fell at Fredericksburg, Va« 
iay*s Treaty signed in London. 

Died, aged 60, Philip Ditddridge, a distinguished Lawyer and M. C. 
Convention of Delegates assembled at Colombia, & C, and passed opposite ordinanoea to 

the Tariff Act of the U. S. Congress. 
Columbus and his brother Diego landed at Cadiz from his third vojrage of discovery— .pri- 
soners and in chains. 
Skirmish between Sumpter's troops and Tarleton's legion on the Tyger River, S. C. 
Died, at Fayeiieviile, N. C. Major General Richard Caswell. President ol the Saaate, and 

Governor of the Slate ofM. C. 
U- S Schooner Retaliation captured by two French Frigates. 

Died, in Saratoga*County, N. Y., aged 85, Coleoel iamea Livingitoa, a celebrated revolu- 
tionary officer. 
Packet Ship Bristol, from Liverpool to New York, wrecked on Rockaway Beach. More 

than 70 lives lost 
The Oneida Bnnk, at (Jtica, N Y., robbed of 108.600 dollars. 
Bora, in Essex Cotiniy, Mass., Josiah Bartleti, Governor of N. H. 

East and West Florida advertised in the London papers, as about lo be laid out into town- 
ships, and lots offered gratis to actual settlers. 
John Home Tooke, tried in London for high treason, in asserting that the royal troops had 

committed murder in firing upon the AmencuiM at Leungton. He was senteDced to 

twelve months imprisonment, and fined. 
The Berlui decree, wherein Bonaparte declared the British Islands in a stale of blockade, 

forbidding Ihe whole world communicating with them, even by letter or packet. 
Fort Niagara bombarded by the British at Fori George. 
The first Maryland Colony, consisting of 200 tattlers under Leonard Calvert, aailad fiom 

England. 
Bora, at Albany. N. Y., Philip Schuyler, a distinguished Patriot 
Cobble, or Miller's Hill, near Boston, powesscd and entrenched by 1000 Americaak 
Fort St George, Long Island, captured by Americans under Major Talmadge. Maof priwoera 

taken, and the works, shipping, and stores destroyed. 
U. S Brtg Visen captured by British Fngate Sonihampton. 
Died, at Portsmouth. N. H , aged 70, Cleoseat Siorer, Senator of U. a 
Died, at East Haddam, Conn., aged 78, General fipaphioditua Champion, long timen 1 

of Congresa. 
Yioleoi gale on Lake Erie. Nnasber of lives lost from the nae of wntor ait Bufialo,! 

property destroyed. 
Congress of U. & voted thanks to General La&yette, and gave him permimion to 

France. 

American Privateer Tom, of Baltimore, captured British Packet Ship Towniend. 
Died, in Washington, D. C, aged 70, Elbridge Gerry, V. P. of U. S., Governor of Alaflacha- 

. setts, and one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
British Csmp before New Orleans attacked by Americans under General Jackson. 
Died, at New Orleans, aged 42, William C. C. Claiborne, the fint Governor of Lonisiana. 
Skirmish at St Dennis, L- C, wherein the British regulan are worsted by the Canadian!. 
Solemn gathering of the people of Rhode Island for the reception of the King's letters patent, 

granted on the most honorable terms by Charles II. 
Americans and British, under General Brad Jock, took possemion of Fort do Qaesne, which 

the French had evacuated. From this date, the Fort received the name ot Pitt, and the 

city was called Pittsburg. 
Died, in U C, aged 65, Thayendaneca, or Joseph Brant, the celebrated half-bred Onondiga 

or Mohawk Indian. 
Treaty of Peace concluded at Ghent between Great Britain and the United States. 
Great fire at Camden, S. C. Loss, 150 QUO dollars. 
More than half the town of Snowhtll, Mil., destroyed by fire. 

Died, at Philadelphia, aged 76. Poioriel William Duane, the able Edit ^of "The Aurora." 
Died, at Waterloo. N. V.. aged 63. Robert !>. Rose, formerly M. C. 
The British eva'-uaied New York, and the Americans look possesaioit of the city— peace and 

ndependence being establiatied. 
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Born, at Seliabury. Conn., JoBiah S. Johnston. Judge of Loowiana, Senator of U. & He waa 
killed in 1833 by an explosion of gunpowder in the hold of the Lioness Steamboat, in 
the Red River. 

Died, at Charlesion, S. C, aged 83, Major James Hamilton, a revolutionary officer. 

Great fire at Johnstown, M. Y. Loss, 30,000 doUars. 

The Canadian Insurgents defeated at St. Charles, L. C. 

St. Charles, L. C. taken from the insurgent Canadians by the Britith troops under ColoneF 
Wetherell. 200 Canadians killed, 500 wounded. British, 3 killed, 18 wounded. 

In consequence of a mutiny amongst the soldiers. Congress of the U. S. met at AnnapoUa, Md. 

Solemn thanksgiving and prayer throughout the United States. 

Great fire at Savannah, Georgia. 230 houses burnt 

Died, in Jefferson County, Va-, Colonel William Darke, a distinguished officer in the wars of 
'55, '63. the revolutionary, and the Indian war under St. Clair. 

Died, at Philadelphia, aged 71,.>Bushrod Washington, a celebrated Patriot, Jurist, and revolu- 
tionary soldier. > 

The Washington Monument at Baltimore completed at an expense of 140.000 dollars. 

Died, at Cincinnati, Ohio, George L. Kinnaird, M. C from Indiana. He received hie death 
injuries on board the Flora Steamboat, at the time of the bursting of her boilers oa 
the 16th. 

General Santa Anna, the President of Mexico, released from captivity by General HouHod, 
the President of Texas. 

Great fire at Boston. 

Died, John Fits Winthrop, F. R. L, and Governor of Connecticut for 9 years. 

British Frigate Southampton with her prize the U. S. Brig Vixen, wrecked on sunken rocks 
oflf Conception. American sailors earned the commendations of the English Admiral 
by their endeavors to save their wrecked conquerors. * 

Treaty of Ghent ratified by Great Britain. 

Died, at New Hampton, N. H , aged 81, Major Thomas Simpson, a revolutionary soldier. 

A Convention of 135 delegates from the principal banking houwes in 18 Statea of the UnioD, 
met in New York to debate the question of the rauroption of specie paymenti. 

Died, aged 55, William Whipple, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

Died, at Steubenville, N. Y., aged 61. Frederick William Baron de Steuben, a Praaiian 
Baron, who served with distinguished success as Major General in the revolutionary 
army of the United States of America. 

Died, on board British Ship Revenge, in Baia Bay, Kaples, sged 71, Francis Hastinga, Earl 
Rawdon, a British General connected with the revolutionary war in America. 

A party of 90 Americans attacked near San Antonio or Bexar, in Texas, by 300 Mezicana; 
40 of whom are killed, and but one American. 

American Privateer Lee captured British Brig Nancy with ordnance and stores for British 
army in America. 

Dorchester, S. C, evacuated by the British on the approach of the Americans under General 
Greene. 

Earthquake in Pennsylvania, New Jeney, New York, and the New England States. 

British Schooner of War Subtle upset in a squall while chasing American Privateer Favorite. 
All hands perished. 

Georgia Militia, under General Floyd, destroyed Creek towns Tallassee and Autosaee, con- 
taining 400 houses, and killed 200 warriors, induding the Kings of two Tribes. 

Rappahannock, Va. taken by the British. 

Died, in Conn., aged 89, Hezekiah Ripley, D. D. 

Provisional treaty signed at Paris between American and English Commissioneri, acknow- 
ledging the Independence of the U. S. 

Treaty signed between the United Slates and the Creeks.. 

Died, at Bellegrove, Va., aged 80, Msjor Isaac Hite, a revolutionary officer. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS 



HARRY AUSTIN: oe, ADVENTURES IN THE BRITISH ARMY. By an Officer. Two Volumes Lea 

and Blanchard. 

Military narrations are not so plentiful in the book market as the details of adventure on the seas, although 
it may be supposed that a greater range of descriptive objects would present itself to a soldier author of any 
practical experience in the art of war. Several excellent works have been written by the " Subaltern/* 
Benson Hill, and others, but they scarcely amount to a tithe part of the nautical novels and tales of the sea 
which monthly issue from the press. " Harry Austin'* is a capital book, but it roust not claim to give 
accounts of *' Adventures in the British Army." The hero, who is his own biographer, fought both at Vittoria 
and Waterloo, but the reader is told nothing about ihe battles ; and a cockney, with the aid of a geographical 
dictionary, could have located the incidents with equal accuracy. This, however, detracts nothing from the 
merits of the work, which is written with much ease and spirit, and contains several scenes of originality and 
efiect There is a pale-faced cornet, a fellow of infinite whim, with a partiality for practical jokes, which far 
transcend the exertions of the elaborate Daly, in Theodore Hook's never-to-be-finished novel of Gilbert Gur- 
ney. Notwithstanding our abomination of this species of foolery, which never should be termed wit, the 
continuous good humor of the knight of the pallid eoantenance wins our regard, and we rejoice to find bin, 
at the end of the novel, comfortably settled with his wife, whom he had stolen from a nunnery in Spain. 

The afiiectation of excessive dandyism and effeminacy of manner, peculiar to the jounger branches of the 
English nobility, who purchase a commission in the " Guards," or are appointed to any of the '- fancy regi- 
ments'* of Lancers or Hussars, are well exhibited by the author of *' Harry Austin," who incidentally rehites 
several laughable instances. One oflicer, having been called into a second rate tavern, in Oxford street, by 
a friend, in the early day, resolves 'to lemain there alone till dark, lest he should be seen issuing from an 
unfashionable house. Another noble scion daily orders four covers for dinner, and dines with his three dogs 
at the same table — a very puppy-like proceeding. Yet this same officer, when upbraided for bis eflfeminacy 
ofln^red to submit to any test of courage that his derlder should propose; and in fulfilment of his promise, 
actually went into a cockpit, and opposed the atta'cks of two savage bull dogs, while on his hands and knees, 
with such spirit that his four-footed antagonists declined continuing the combat. It was observed at Waterloo, 
where many of the fancy or crack regiments and household troops were, for the first lime, exposed in action, 
that the lisping ** curled darlings," the heroes of the valse, the club room, and the boudoir, when called on 
by their country, nobly sustained the character of soldiers, and performed prodigies of valor. The over* 
whelming charge of the Life Guards, which struck the French with dismay, and received the hearty cheer 
of the whole Engliih line, was performed by raw untried troops, who, from their long residence in London, 
and daily performance of sentinel duty at the Horse Guards, obtained from the cockneys the facetious wubn,' 
quel of " Fly Slicers,'' — because their long swords, when on duty, were only used to drive away the flies. 
Th.B Life Guards were officered by the greatest dandies of the day. One of them declined visiting his elder 
brother, a peer of the realm, because his wife used the vulgsr perfume of lavender ; and anothec publicly cut 
the acquaintance of a gentleman, a commoner of immense wealth, because he rode with a crupper. 

The writer of *' Harry Austin," (by the way, we know him not,) excels in the delineation of character 
and humorous colloquy. There are several dull pages about the iniquity of bill brokers and money lenders 
•—a stale subject, which has long sgo been worked up. As usual, there is a villanous English baronet, plot- 
ting for his neighbor's wealth ; we have more than a score of these fellows on hand, and their resemblance 
to each other reminds us of an Irishman's simile— an endless chain of Siamese twins. The baronetcy of Eng- 
land must feel itself flattered by the attention paid to its popularity by all novel writers ; for the rascally 
heroes of English tales are generally extracted from the ranks of this portion of the Court Calendar — from the 
days of the Children in the Wood to the arrival of Harry Austin. 

The annexed scene we consider an inimitable specimen of character — some of our readers may accuse the 
author of imitating the peculiarities of Boz in his masterly delineation, Sam Waller; but before they condemn 
our unknown scribe, let them remember that there is nothing original in the style of the similies used by the 
facetious Sam— a brother footman, named Splatterdash, an inmate of *' The Boarding House," a musical &rce 
of whilom popularity, having indulged in that eccentric phrase of speech for many years. But«->to our extract 
A duel is interrupted by the appearance of a police officer, who arrests the parties meditating a breach of the 
peace. 

One of the advancing gentlemen was habited in a pair of dark corduroy breeches, having a profusion of 
bunches of tape and riband affixed to the outside of each knee, which multiplicity of bindings aided and 
tbetted in supporting a pair of large brick-dust colored top boots, the feet of which were large and heavy 
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enough to have Macadamized mure atones in an hoar than all the einnora at Brixton could accompliBh in a 
year. He vi^as large and portly in person, to make which the more evident, he had clothed himself outwardly 
in a huge, rough, white coat, ioruewhat resembling a blanket, and on the shaggy wool of which the damp hang 
in small brilliant particles, as you may sometimes see on the back of a Newfoundlend dog when first emerging 
from an aquatic libation. Round his neck was bound an enormous belcher handkerchief of many colors, 
which, enveloping his chin in its ample fold, twined itself round and round the throat of its owner as a boa 
constrictor is said to embrace its victim, till its course was arrested immediately under the bright, variegated 
noae, forming the principal feature of this gentleman's face. On his head appeared a low crowned hat of 
enormous and disproportionate expanse of brim; and altogether he looked as unlike my gentlemanly opponent, 
or the elegant baronet, as it was possible for two extremes to be. 

The dress of the other person, who closely followed in the wake of the former, differed bat in some trifling 
and immaterial points from the first ; and, in whatever genus the leader might have been classed, it was pal- 
pably evident that the same description was applicable to each. 

** Captain,*' commenced the voice from within the capacious folds of the neckcloth, *' how d'ye do, captain 
—didn't expect to see me an«l my pal here, at this time o'day, I warrant ? but, howsomedever you see at how 
things will out aometimee, captain, as the terrier said to the badger when he draw'd him." 

** What, Grabum !" loudly exclaimed Daillie, *' what the devil brings you here?*' 

" Small matter of business, captain, as the hangman said to the culprit, when he fitted the halter." 

** By heavens! 1 don't understand it — who gave information T* inquired the gallant oflicer. 

"That's tellings, captain, as the informer said when he hanged his mother," replied the Other. 

*'Come, Grabum, like a good fellow," coaxing ly rejoined Daillie, '* here's a five ponnd note for old ae- 
qaaintance sake, only just tell me who the corsed rascal was; this is not the first time we've meC, yoa know 
that, Grabum ?" 

"True, Captain, I've seen you afore now, as the tread mill said to the pickpocket, nevertheless duty's duty; 
and you knows, as well as I does, that it ar'n't my business to peach ; ( knows a trick worth two of that, and, 
after all, may be I can't tell who gived the information — may be I can ; but howsomedever that's neither here 
nor there, as the man said of bis wife's good temper — so d'ye see, captain, there's no good in chaffing about it." 

** Not much, truly," replied Daillie; ** but where are the other gentlemen f 

** Quiet enough now, as the chap said when he cut the old woman's head cff" was the answer. 

** Well, Grabum," exclaimed my friend, " at least you'll allow me to speak to them?" 

*< With all my heart, captain, but don't be long about it, as the bride said to the parson, cause as how I'm 
tarnation cold and hungry, and it's full time as we was a jogging, for I see no fun in this here, as the prig 
said, when he stood in the pillory." 

My second accordingly advanced to the conference, and was immediately accosted by Sir Henry Stiven, 
when, after mutual expressions of astonishment, as to how the arrangenienis could have become so far public 
as to have enabled any person to give information of our intended proceedings, it was decided that no particle 
of suspicion of our digappointmenl having originated either in the principals or seconds could exist ; and, to 
nake doubly sure, the four persons most interested in the business willingly pledged their honors to diat 



To attempt carrying the " little aflfair" thmugh in the presence of three Bow-street officers would have 
been ridiculous, even had it been in any degree feasible, which however it was not; for the three gentlemen 
alluded to, in order to set that question finally at rest, pointed out a few similarly apparelled individuals, who, 
Ihey assured os, were always lefl by Mr. Grabum, as a sort of reserve, in case of his finding the influence 
ef bis warrant, backed as its presentation invariably was with elegant and appropriate similes, insufficient to 
mnf hie instruciioris into eflect, without the aid of the corporeal arm of the law. 

Under these circumstances, nothing remained but to deliver onrselves up at the Police office. Iben tad 
there to have our cases taken into the consideration of probably not the wisest and most courteous of God'a 
creatures upon earth. 

" That's right, gentletiten," vociferated Mr. Grabum, on seemg an inclination ibanifested on the part of all 
adeemed to adjourn, '* that's all right, the worst of tlie bosinesi ia ended — and now it's all down hill waik, 
•a Mr. Sadler said, when he fell out of the balloon." 

On pledging our words that no attempt at hostilities should be made by either party, we were pennitted to 
return to*-' town unaccompanied by Mr. Grabum and his friends, and as in honor bound, between ten and 
eleven o'clock, we made our appearance before the officiating mass of wisdom condensed into one solid ball 
and deposiied in the scull of Mr. Nonnant 

«* Ate these the offending parties against whom the information was laidf" pompously inquired the aagii- 
tnte, 00 our appearing before him, and, at the aaroe tioie, running his eye quickly round the giou^ 

*' Tea, your woiship," answered a thin, greasy looking thing, called by the preaidixig dignitary a oUdc 

** Who apprehended these people ?" asked the bench. 

** Me! your worship, as the chap said when the man asked who he owed money to," sang ont the me- 
lodious tones of Mr. Grabum's voice. 

" Very well. Grabum, you're an intelligent and meritorious officer, always extremely diligent and active:" 
whereupon Mr. Grabum made divers attempts to emerge his chin iirom its imprisonment, as if desiroas of de- 
veloping the satisfaction which sufTused his entire countenance. 

**Did you find them in the act of coromiiiing a breach of ihe peace, Grabum?" inquired Mr. Nonnant. 

** Summit near it, your worship; ihey was just a going to begin, and no mistake, as Boneyparte aaid at 
Salamanca, when he seed Lord Wellington a running after htm." 

<« Well, gentlemen," said the magistrate, " I presuWie you are well acquainted with the reasons lor appear- 
ing before roe on this occasion ?" 

« We can tolerably Burmisc," replied the baronet. ** But you will greatly oblige me by putting us in pea* 
lession of the nnrae of the party who lodged the information.'* 

"Don't doubi it in the leasii. sir — dare sny you would," eoniinued the man in power, "in order, I suppose, 
that he likewise Bhoiild be cntted upon to saiiMfy what, in fashionable jargon, you call honor." 

" I presurae," kherpiy reutried ihe oiher, " that we were not forcibly arrested and brought up here for the 
exclusive purpose of lurlti^hing an opportunity for an exhibition of elocution, since, if eucb isAhp^MA, fhr 



tNMbdedine making part of the audience." 
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** Yarn remarks, air/* amweied the Jmtioe, hif hly eKaspemted. *' and the tone io which you have jnaC 
uttered them, are, to say the least, uncalled for and exiremelf offensive; and,** here his wonhip began Io 
wax waras, '* aUow me to observe that a repetition of such inauliing behaviour will most assuredly call down 
upon the perpetrator an order for conimitia) — sir, d*ye mark that f Perhaps yon think, because you*re a ba- 
roniBt, sir, that your words and ixiuendoe will paai without animadversion ; but, Ttl give you to understand, 
sir, that in this place, that is, as long as i fill the ehair, mere rank shall never claim diflerence of treatment 
at my h«ida; no. sir, never; I consider all ranks, sects, and persuasions, os equal." And there was every 
prespeec of the whole of our party being Incarcerated in one of the secure private apartments belonging to 
the establishmenu had not my friend Daillie. unperceived by the magietrate, intimated to his acqoaintaaoe, 
Mr. Graham, that the period had arrived for his interference, and to do that individual justice, notwitbatand- 
ing the anxiety which he showed in bringing about oar interview with his superior, yet he eeemed tlie very 
reverse of wishing ot»r freedom to be farther circumscribed ; and, confident of his own oratorical poweia, 
together with the privileged lioanse of a necessary, and therefore highly useful, inferior, he boldly stepped 
fonh and accosted Mr ^ionnattt. 

** I axes ywv worship's pardon for obtruding, but, as your worship very correctly says, there's no diflerence 
of sexes here, and therefore it isn't to be argued, for an instant, that, because a gentleman has had th« mis- 
fortune to become a barrow-knight, that he's to take upon himself lu come for to go for to flounder ^^uU as 
if he was the lord mayor's footman in livery. No, no, certainly not, your worship, that wont do— people mast 
stick in their places, as the ofHcer said to the soldier, when he was tired and wanted to go home. But the 
matter of that there is neither more nor less than this here. VVhen I went to take these gentlemen, instead 
of making a tariiation blundering and row, as some on'em sometimes does when they sees they're safe, otT they 
comes along of me and my pal as quietly as possible, though, to bo sure, they looked at ino when 1 grabbed 
them, as much as to say. I'm blowed, if I'm aa fond of you as you seoms of me, as the cake said to the school- 
boy; bat then your worshif^knows I'm imii considered generally the most pop'lar character what is. Bat I 
caa*t help thai— .know me better, like me more, as the fox said to the turkey poult, as he could not rtach 
at ; — so, your worship, you sees that, as ibese ere gonllomen behaved civilly at the beginning, may be I inn 
take upon myself to promise they'll behave genteelly to the lai«t. ^i that their feelings may be spared the 
agonization of the lockup; for, as your worship knows, all living creatures have got feeling, as the lobster 
said to the cook, when she was a biiing him-*' 

■*Trae, true," replied the magistnue, " I. don't wish to incommode fthem more than can be helped; so. 
Grfthsm, if yoa guaftotae their silence, poasiUy I may allow them to remain where they are, until the arrival 
of the bail." 

Thus, through the intercession of Mr. Grabum. we were spared the infliction of the lock-op, and permitted 
to witness farther instances ef the worthy magistrate's impartiality and excellent judgment in the disposal of 
divers cases brought before him. 

i^il h«d been sent for, when on our road to the office, for my companions, f«ir more experienced than my- 
seIC well knew the almost certain finale to the inviiaiioa, from the man in power to attend him. 

EvQDtually we were bound over to keep the peace for six months, in two hundred pounds each, atid a 
couple of householders had the honor of appearing for every one at the forfeit of half that amount. There 
waa a considerable degree of signing and feeing, and at length we were permitted to depart But, the moment 
the edict for our discharge had irrevocably gone forth, Daillie approached the man of power, and, as if he 
bad known him for ages, requested the pleasure of his society at dinner. * 

'* Delighted to see you, at eight, old Nonnant, if that hour suits you, only a few friends — two Blenheims 
and a poodle— champagne in ice~>ao inconvenienoe to me, none whatever." he coniinue<l, seeing the perse- 
cuted about to speak, " happy to mount you, if you'll come earlier — send carriage to take you up — sec you 
home— do any thing for yoa — love you greatly— do *pon my honor — quite au original— beit bear I ever 
met—" 

*'Tum these people out inttan'ly*^ vociferated the enraged receiver of the public money. " turn them out 
of the ofHce instantly" and forthwith divers brawny hands were applied to our shoulders, and we hurried 
thrMigh the paange with most miraculous rapidity. 

** Not long ah(»ut that, as the snail sai<l, when the garden roller cruidied tMn," roarmured Mr. Grabaro, as 
we flew into the street ; and, with merely a formal bow exchanged beiween tbe adverse partioa, the iiUended 
actors of a probable tragedy had no option but to return home, loudly and unasked for, lamenting their inten- 
Cions having terminated in nothing. 

A Persian ambassador gets sadly out of his latitude amongst the wonders of London. 

One day wandering down the Strand, he arrived at a warehouse filled with a quantity of articles, of the use 
and nature of whioh he was profoundly ignorant. It was a portable chair and bedstead manufactory; and, 
as in Persia ibey nse neither the one nor the other. Hedak was sadly puzzled. Blessed with a tolerable 
ahare of laudable curiosity, he entered the abode where these \\nndrotM and distorted looking specimens were 
exposed for sale: much he marvelled, and greatly did he ponder on all he saw; but there was one article 
Amid the many whereon his attention became rivelted — numerous were the screws and springs which orna- 
mented the long back of this strange specimen of art. At pleasure you could increase or diminish its dimen- 
aions — the arms conld be raised or lowered at will. By the pressure of a spring, the binder support could 
be raised to a perpeadicalar, while, by touching a screw, the whole machmery dwindled to one third its size. 
In short, it was a tooih-drawer's chair. 

Confident that such a rarity never, np to that hour, had found its way into Penia, and unable or unwilling 
to listen to an exposition of tbe purposes for which it was created, it occurred to the ever active mind of the 
diplomatist, that, as a frame wherein to place state criminals for execution, it would prove a great acquisition 
to the Court, since the culprits could be raised or lowered, elevated or depressed, either for the cimimr or 
bowstring, as it might best please his Majesty lo dipect , and. being an entirely new instrument, oould not fail 
in producing much pleasure and gratification among the distinguished circle who, Hedak had not the least 
doubt, would instantly put io motion, were it only to see how it worked. 

Such an opportunity was not to be lost; the chair was immediately purchased, together with one of Pratt's 
patent iron bedsteads, which the Persian persisted in saying was meant as a sort of gridiron whereon to 
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stretch mdefactora, the inteniioD of which was made roaaifest by its elevation from the ground, being josC 
of sufficient height to enable a slow fire to be kindled beneath. 

There were many other and equally common arlictes of furniture and comfort, which had been converted 
into uses, and destined to purposes, which no one but himself could have guessed. But there was one trea- 
sure he possessed, more valuable in his eyes than all the others put together, and that was an electrifying 
machine. Having seen a Galvanic battery charged at S>t George's hospital, during an experimental lecture, 
he could not rest until he obtained something approaching to so miraculous a monster, and, as the coveted 
apparatus was too bulky for his purpose, he purchased an electrifying one of great power ; and by the aid 
ot o^ of the younger practitioners, ho was in due time enabled to work it himnelf— a fact which all his 
attendants could easily vouch fur, since not a day passed that some or all of them were not touched up with 
the fluid. There was one poor sinner in particular, his pipe- bearer, who, from being a great stout mortal had 
dwindled down to less than a scarecrow, through the olt inflicted shottks which the trembling wretch was 
compelled !o undergo : for so expert at last did bis master become that he was enabled to charge the door- 
handles, and diflerent artlclrs ^hich his people were compelled to come in contact with, until they looked 
upon the implement of their torture as the foul fiend himself, and on their master as Satan's prime minister 
on earth. 



SYLVAN SCENES; WITH OTHER POEMS. Haswell, Harrington, and Haswell. 

These Poems are from the pen of Thomas G. Spear, Esq. They form a neat volume of about fiAy pages. 
The Book opens with *' Sylvan Scenes," a poem founded on the recollections of the author's early youth, 
which was passed in Loudon County, Va., and where we may trace the scenes it describes. Descriptive 
poetry is, we may safely say, the sweetest poetry written. It is the language of tature, and, as it i» drawn 
out of her rich storehouse and correctly transferred to the page of art, in signs that may be understood, it 
reveals all the beauties of animate creation. It belongs to eloquence to portray the strongest and roost im- 
paasioned feeliogs of the heart, in their most eflfective light, but it is exclusively the privilege of the divine 
art to give a true copy of nature, enlivened with all the richnees and beauty of its landscape and other 
scenery. In " Sylvan Scenes," we have a very faithful copy of those scenes which may be called domestic 
and every-day views of life, and. though often passed unheeded in youth, seldom fail in later yean to awaken . 
the liveliest emotions of the heart. We have read it with great attention, and still have a desire to go over 
its psges again, for they possess that rare charm which captivates the mind and bears it far back into those 
days, amid those scenes where memory is so dearly cherished in the heart There is something so sweet 
and modest in the introductory lines of the poem as almost to warrant us in saying that whoever reads the 
introduction will feel the desire which we felt to read the entire poem. 

We copy the first stanza 



Sweet memory of my youthful home! 

How oft the heart reverts to thee. 
As from the scenes I lov'd to roam. 

Each early charm oomes back to me : 



There Life erewhile was flush'd and yonng. 
And Pleasure form'd the mind's employ. 

While Fancy, like a Syren, sung 
The world as full of light and joy. 



The poem abounds with that fine descriptive feeling which displays itself so conspicuouily in 
Goldsmith's " Deserted Village," and will bear a comparison in point of actual poetic merit with that im- 
mortal production. Take the following unpretending stanzas, which we copy at random, (for they are but a 
fail specimen of its general character,) and observe the sweet simplicity which clothes each thought : 



The teams and herds o{ Loudon's valet. 

That wended down the dusty way. 
By gentle heights and smiling dales. 

Through many a devious path astray,'— 
The olden academic pile, 

Where Youth more lov'd to frisk than learn. 
Nor unremember'ifl with a smile. 

The rod that made the dunce discern, — 

The whirling mill that caught the wind. 

Till torn and shatter'd by the storm. 
It ceas'd to turn its wheels, or grind 

Through winters cold or summers warm, — 
The fountain that, anigh the town, 

Was long retriev'd by wood and stone, 
Till rudely foul'd and trampled down. 

The brutes resum'd it as their own, — 



The bubbling rill— the gurgling spring— 

The mossy seat beside the way — 
The birds on Morning's wakeful wing. 

That sang the break of welcome day — 
The boat that curl'd the river's face«- 

The swimmers sporting on the strand, — 
Doth fostering Memory oft retrace. 

Though eist in youth but idly scann'd. 

Then oft I hail'd the healthful mom. 

Ere drank the sun the shining dew 
As peal'd the bird its vocal born. 

And forth with warbling anthems flew; 
And from the fount delighted quaflTd, 

The nectar 'd stream's delicious flow. 
Whose ever cool and crystal draught, 

Puri'd down the hill-side soft and slow. 



Or the following stansas which exhibit a loftier strain of the imagination and deeper search of thoagbf, but 
poness at the same time all that beauty^ harmony, and purity of verse that characterises the rest of the poem : 
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Oh ! for the charms those scenes that spread. 

Like azure o'er the realms of day — 
The smiles ihat cheer'd, ihe Love ihat led. 

And brighten*d all with Beauty's ray; 
When Youth, with gay or pensive eye, 

Made silent vows with early Time, 
Or turn'd to heave iho orphan sigh, 

Beneath that fair elysian clime. 

Then all was new, and strange, and bright. 

And Pleasure spread her frolic wings, 
And bent her course, in fearless fllgljt 

To skim the fl>wcry waste of things:— > 
Then rang ihe song of Mirth and Joy, 

And Gladness tripp'd the lightsome dance. 
Till stealthy Death came in to cloy. 

And dim the reign of young Romance^ 

Then Fancy dor'd her earliest flight. 

As free of thought and wild of eye. 
As birds that sing in orient light, 

Enchanted with iheir native sky: 
Then Beauty won the wayward flame. 

And rainbovvM each bewildering hour; 
And softly fell ihe voice of Fam^, 

Like dew-drops on the blushing flower. 

But where are those that Boyhood led. 
The lamps of Life's uncertain way — 

The friends belov'd — rhe kindred dead. 
Whose smiles illum'd each changeful day? 



Their homes have lost the forms they knew- 
Their tenants to their graves have gone, 

And strangers now unmindful view. 
What 1 should sigh to look upon. 

Say, ye that rove, does Memory cling, 

£nchain'd to naught ye left behind ? 
Is there no name whose sound can bring, 

A spell to fix the wandering mind ? 
Has earth a land to thee like homo, 

When weal or woe thy steps betide, 
Nor wish'd thy heart to cease to roam, 

And share its pleasures ere it died? 

Though Feeling deems it hallow'd ground, 

Where bled the free,' or died the brave, 
So charm'd a place she never found. 

As Biiyhood's landscape, t»ky, and wave. 
In search of Fame the mind may stray. 

And Kanh's immortal relics scan ; 
But Glory's love shall fade away. 

While home survives its wreck in man. 

Fair scenery of that southern plain! 

Whose verdant walks are far from me, — 
Long may thy haunts their hues retain, 

And happy homes be found in thee: 
There, while the light of Freedom glows, 

Embosom'd in thy borders green, 
May Time a noble race disclose. 

And Mature's fairest charms be seen. 



Ho who can read sach sentiments, expressetl in such language, without feeling every cord of passion vi- 
brate within him, must have a dull imagination and insipid taste; and we hesitate not to pronounce Sylvan 
Scenes far above the ordinary productions of the day—and justly entitled to high rank among the sweetest 
productions of the muse. 

The next article that claims our notice is entitled "The Parcie," consisting of three songs. That of " La- 
chesis" is written in a style of measure that is not, as a general thing, very pleasing to the mind, however 
much poetic merit it may possefis. And. to say the least, it does not read so well after the feelings have been 
enraptured with a perusal of "Sylvan Scenes." 

That of " Clotho,'* we think, is much better, both in perspicuity of sentiment and measure. Indeed there 
is no smoother verse contained in the volume than the ** Song of Clotho ;" and all it requires to make it rank 
with the first, is a little alteration in some of the nicer grammatical construction, which mast, have inad- 
vertantly escaped the observstion of the author. ^ 

" AtropoB," differing from the others in metrical division, possesses much merit, both in point of thought and 
coostniction. But to our mind it is not so agreeable as ** Forest Walk.'* ^ This, like ** Sylvan Scenes," is a 
descriptive poem, and is written in that same mood which thus far gives decided preference for tho style. 
The same beautiful simplicity pervades it, which we have notice<l in all Mr. Spear's descriptive poetry, and 
which inclines ns to remark that Mr. S. possesses rare talents for writing this kind of poetry, and which 
should be largely and freely indulged. We cannot omit a specimen of *' The Forest Walk." 



These shades a charm'd sereneness wear. 

Where Summer's trembling verdure clings. 
And hymning leaves to Heaven declare 

The homage of created things ; 
And through their branches, thickly piFd, 

The sunbeam's glance has gently striven. 
Till Twilight, o'er the breezy wild. 

Is settling with tho dews of Even. 



The woods were roan's primeval home. 

Till Art began his steps to train. 
Ere Science plann'd the vaulted dome. 

Or cities spread the water'd plain ; 
And where the forest's branches wave. 

He feels that ancient Presence still. 
That o'er the world dominion gave. 

And bow'd his tenante to his will. 



"The Beloved and the Bcautful," savors much of the latter, embodying a flow of rich and chaste thought, 
perspicuity of style, and elegance of language: 



Tis not the gemm'd and jewell'd show 

Of flaunting dress, ornately gay. 
But eyes that beam, and cheeks that glow. 

As fresh as stars and skies in May, — 
And modest looks, and thoughtful brows. 

With grace of form, and ease of air. 
And smiles that cheer, with tones that rouse, 

That loveliest make tho lovely iiur. 



Oh, woman ! when thy form was made, 

'I'he glory of this earthly plan. 
The savage world was softly sway'd. 

As Beauty touch'd the heart of man ; 
But when he saW together meet. 

The peerless face, the gentle "*•"*''* ^^^^^T^ 
His partial bliss became complete^^jOOv iL 

And all his nature grew rafin'd. 
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There is perhaps mpre sublniiiy of tbought id "The Stranger of the Spheres,*' than in any other piece 
contained in the volume. We have hesid it suggested that in these modern days the public taste ie better 
satisfied with that w)iijch is simple and plain. But there is no correct standard fur judging between the dii^ 
ferent styles of poetry — each most be regulated in his judgment by his own taste. Some admire Milton, 
because there is grandeur in his poetry; it abounds with great images-— lofty conceptions, and reaebea of the 
imagination sublime beyond description. Another prefers Cowper — in whose poetry there is nothing that 
the mind cannot easily comprehend — simplicity simplified, purity polished, richness enlivened and beautified, 
and perspicjaity made plain. 

"Saroroer's Last Sigh," is very pretty, but the pieee x^hich now demands our notice is "The Hoes of 
Autumn.'* This is a racy gem — a sweet moroeam — something that cannot fail to gratify the moat reihied 
taste of any literary connoisseur. In justice to the author we cannot refrain from copying the whole piece, 
which we could wish twice its length, had we a hope of being gratified. 



The wreath has gone from Summer's brow, 
And droops and fades in Autumn's hand, 

Who spreads, in mouraful glory now, 
Het gorgeous drapery rouud the land. 

O'er wood and walk the eyes behold. 
With countless colors undefined. 

The trees their crimson leaves infold. 
With pale and purple intertwin'd. 

Where blew the winds their chilling breath, 
They left the leaves to change and die. 

And these are now the hues of death. 
That sadden while they charm the eye. 

In varying shades immingled blend, 
The green, the russet, brown, and blue, 



Where Nature's axure botindaries lend. 
Their milder sunlight tu the view. 

'Tis Verdure's latest lingering hour. 

Whose wither'd shroud will soon be od. 

To hide the hue of leaf and flower. 
Till Sumner's slightest trace is gone. 



Their glowing liAta profusely gle 

O'er fields of death in triumph spread. 

As Victory's signs in battle stream. 
Around the dying warrior's bead. 

Thus Autumn ever loves to wear, 

A garb of glory in decay. 
As gay as Spring and Summer share* 

To strew their green and flowery wey. 



There are many other very pretty articles that clahn our notice, but our time will not permit a more ex- 
tended review; and in concluding our brief review, we would observe that the finest traits which we disco- 
ver in Mr. Spear's poetry ore ease, elegance of thought, and simplicity of style. There are aonae pieoes 
which bear the marks of hsKte, and perhaps he will excuse us if we say carelessness, but which he will 
doubtless avoid in a more extended collection, which we hope he will ere long give to the public. Upon 
the whole, we admire the poetry of Mr. Spear, and wish it the best success iu establishing the fame of its 
author, and aflf^trding him those marks of approbation which he so richly merits. 



THE BRITlSn SENATE; or. A SECOND SERIES OF RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
IOTID6 AND COMMONS. By the Author of ** The Great Metropolis,'* etc; Tu>o volumes, Caiey and 
Hart. 



The former productions of Mr. Grant experienced the moat friendly reception from all clasaea of i 
and the present work, which is infinitely superior in merit, deserves at least an equal popularity. Pea end 
ink likenesites of the legislators of Great Britain, well executed, with striking fidelity and freedom of toecb, 
demand the notice of American readers of liberality and taste. The ariaioerecic peer of the bye-gone IVny 
dynasty — the titled parvenu — the wealthy and conservative commoner-— and his radical rival— are all de- 
picted with equal force and atieotion to characteristic detail. We hare seldom read a more amoaiog book ; 
and we believe that Mr. Grant has found the value of practice in the way of improvement; hia preoent vo- 
lumes are belter written than any of his former works. 

The annexed sketch of Mr. D'lsraeli, the celebrated novelist, and of hia opening speech in FarlinBeBt, is 
an average sample of the style of the work. 

Mr. D'lsraeli, the merober for Maidsiona, is perhaps the best known among the new members wlw have 
made their debuts. As stated in my ** Sketches in Lrmdon," his own private friends looked forward to his in- 
troduction into the House of Commons as a circumstance which would be immediately followed by hia ob- 
taining for himself on oratorical reputation equal to that enjoyed by the most popular speakers in that asaem- 
bly. They thought he would produce an extraordinary sensation, both in the house and in the ooontry, by 
the power and splendor of his eloquence. But the result dififered from the anticipation. It was known for 
some days previoosly, that he was ie make his maiden speech in the course of the discussion respecting the 
Spottiswoode combiimtcen. He himself made no secret of the fact among his pany, that he was preparing 
for an oration which he expected would produce a great impression; and this circumstance, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the sanguine notions already referred to of hia friends, as to his capability of achieving great ora- 
torical triumphs, made the Home all anxiety to hear him. 

When he rose, which he did immediately after Mr. 0*ConneH had concluded hia apeecfa, all eyee were 
fixed on him, and all ears weie open to listen fo his eloquence ; but, befbre he had proceeded far, he famish- 
ed a striking illustRMson of the haxard that attends on highly-wrought expeetationi. After the flnt few mi- 
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nutet he met with every possible manifestatioo of opposition and ridicule from the Miniilerial benches, and 
was, on the other hand, cheered m the loudest and ino«t earnest nanoer by hie Tory irienda; and it ia par- 
ticularly deserving of mention, that even Sir Robert Peel, who very rarely cheers any honorable gentleman, 
not even the most, able and accomplished speakers of his own party, greeted Mr. D'Israeli's speech with a 
prodigality of applause which roust have been severely trying to the worthy baronet's lungs. Mr. D'lsraali 
spoke fioip the seoond row of benehaa, immediately opposite the Speaker's chair. Sir Robert, as usual, sat 
on the firit row of benches, a little to the leA of Mr. IKUraeli; and so eiceedmgly anxious was the right ho- 
norable baronet to encourage the ddbutanl to proceed, Ihat he repeatedly turned round hia head, and looking 
the youthful orator in the iace, cheered him in most stentorian lonea. All, however, would not da 

At one time, in consequence of the extraordinary interruptions he met with, Mr. D*lsraeli intimated his 
willingness to resume his seat, if the House wished him to do sa He proceeded, however, for a short time 
longer, but was fetill assailed by groans and undergrowls in all their varieties ; the uproar, indeed, often be- 
came so great as completely to drown hia voice. 

At last, losing all temper, which until now he had preserved in a wonderful atanner. he paused in the 
midst of a sentence, and looking the LiberaU indignantly in the face, raised his hands, and opening hia month 
•s wide aa ita dimensions would permit, said, in remarkably loud and almost terrific tones, — ** Though 1 ait 
down now, the time will come token you will hear me.'* Mr. D'lsraeli then sat down amidst the loudeat up- 
roar, which laaled ibr some tiaK. 

The exhibition aliogeiher was a meat exIraordiBary one. Mr. D'israeU's appearance and manner were 
Yery singular. Hia dress also was peculiar ; it had mocb of a theatrical aspecL Hia black hair waa long 
and flowing, and he had a most ample crop of it.. His gesture was abundant: he often appeared aa if trying 
with what celerity ho could move his body from one side to another, and throw his hands out and draw them 
in again. At other times he flourished one hand before his face, and then the other. His voice, too, is of a 
very unusual kind ; it is powerful, and had every justice done to it in the way of exercise ; but there is some- 
thing peculiar in it which 1 am at a loss to characterize. His utterance was rapid, and he never seemed at 
a loss for words. On the whole* and notwithstanding the result of hia first attempt, I am convinced he is a 
man who posseues many of the requiaitea of a good debaier. That be ia a man of great literary talent, few 
will dispute. 

1 am convinced that, on this occasion, Mr. Disraeli was made te utter a great inany things which other- 
wise would not have escaped hia lips ; for I observed that he usually made some observations in reference to 
the interruptions oflered to him ; and that it was whan doing so, or immediately afterwarda, that he gave ex- 
preasion to the moat objectionable sentencea. In the middle of his speech, when respectfully soliciting the 
indulgence of the boose, especially aa it waa his first appaarance, — a plea which one would have thought 
could not have been inefifeciually urged in an assembly ** not only of the first gentlemen in Europe,*' but of 
men sitting there for the specific purpose of doing justice, — Mr. Disraeli very emphatically said, that he him- 
self would not, on any account, be a party to treating any other honorable gentleman in the way in which 
he himaelf waa assailed. 1 did think that this appeal to the sense of justice and gentlemanly feeling on the 
Ministerial side of the house, could not bo made in vain. The event ahowed that I was mistaken. It had 
scarcely escaped the honorable gentleman's lips before he was assailed as furii^sly and ua indecently as ever. 

Let me, before concluding my notice of Mr. D'f(;raeli'8 parliamentary debult mention in justice to him, that 
however inapt his speech may have been, yet that the way in which be waa assailed from the Ministerial 
side of the house was must uubeooming, if not actually indecent There waa an evident predisposition on 
the part of many honorable gentlemen to put him down, if at all possible, without reference to the merita of 
his speech; and 1 have always observed, that when the '* Liberal" members have come to a resolution of thii 
kind, they never scruple as to the means they employ to accomplish their purpose. The Tories cannot stand 
a moment's comparison with them in the matter ol putting down a member. Not only are they, generally 
speaking, blessed with lungs of prodigious powers, but on such occasions they always give them full play. 
Their " Oh's 1" and groana, and yells, to say uoihing of their laughing, or rather roaring capabilities, far ex- 
ceed every thing I have ever heard elaewhere, not even excepting the ultra Radical assemblages which meet 
at White Conduit House, or at the Crown and Anchor Tavern. 

Mr. Disraeli is of the mfSdle height, rather slenderly made, and apparently about thirty-five yean of age. 



DUTY AND INCLINATION. A Novel Edited by Miss Landon. Thee VUumet. Carey and Hart. 

** Edited by Miai Landon !" Thia annonneenent is a tacit acknowledgment of a want of merit in the article 
brooght forth, or stands eonfewed a piece of unwarrantable assumption in the ** editor" of a meritorioui 
work. Novels and romances, and indeed all works of imagination, ought not to require the assiatanea 
•f editors to prepare them for publication. This manasuvre of employing celebrated authors to palemise the 
productiona of little knowns, who present their gratuitous worka to certain publishers, is becoming a serious 
evil ; and as we deacry every possible attempt at humbug, whether in bookmaking or bookselling, we raiae 
our voicea against the usage. We know that Bentley or some other bookseller, insulted the fame of our wmu 
thy townsman. Dr. Bird, by announcing the publication of hia ** Nick of the Woeda," edited hy Mr. IXMeraeU! 
a specimen of arrogance which Vivian Gray could alone be induced to assume. Bnl the work has not yot 
made ita appearance, and wo siBcer«4y hope, never will, with the above inanhing line in the title page. 

** Duty and Inclination" ia a second rate novel, written in imitation of Miss Austin's beautiful productiom 
bat aituated at a wofn) distance in the rear. There are occasional specimena of veffbeae flightinesMa whieh^ 
diafigure the worst parte of Mias Landon'a novela^but we have aaafebed io vain for nay inataace of bat 
peculiar worth and beauty— n ya9a£ ikat hu adiMfial em haa htm naioly confised to the title paga and tte 
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PICCIOLA; OR, CAPTIVITY CAPTIV£. By M. D. Sainrine. One Vdume^pp. 304. Lea and Blanchard 

In the little volume before us, we greet someihing new, at last; and, having achieved an intimacy with 
its worih, most cordially desire our fr.ends to bid ii welcome. W.e know not who is the translator of this 
most exquisite aud perfectly French romance, but he has acquitted himself with unusual skill; tne apiritoal 
essence of the original is well preserved; there is no molversation of the delicate traceries of the aathor** 
philosophy, which is immediately opposed to the insidious and subtle workings of the would be tavant of re- 
volutionized France, who found ih«ir finite creeds on Voltaire's tenets, without being able to penetrate the 
depth or appreciate the wonders of their leader's mind. 

The word *' Piccioia" is an Italian diminutive, applied by a state prisoner, or rather by his jailor, to a little 
^uwcr which shouts forth in the yard of the fortress of Fenestrella, and aflurda him the means of dispelling 
the ubual.enntit attendant on unemployed time; and, by exhibiting the common-place gradations of Dature^ 
observable in the meanest of its attributes, convinces the atheistical prisoner of the existence of a God. Com- 
pelled, from the ab(^ence of other employment, to watch the growth of la povera mccioUit he is induced to 
ikmK and the mists of prejudice gradually vanibh from the eyes of the would-be worldly wise. A aeriea of 
ABiural but very interesting incidents, connected with other prisoners in the fortress, give variety and relief to 
the pages of this work, which it is impossible to read without improvement and delight. 

The chapter describing the prisoner's early days in the fortresa is a choice spccimeo of compoeition — let 
onr reader's judge for themselves. 

It was then I visited Fenesfralla, a large town celebrated for peppermint water, and the fbrtrees which 
crown the two mtuiniains between which it is situated, communicating with each other by covered ways, but 
partly dismantled duriiig the wars of the Republic. One of the forts, however, was repaired and re/ortified 
when Piedmont becum^ incorporated into France. 

In this fortress of Fenestrella, was Charles Veramont, Count de Charney, incarcerated, on an acu^uaation 
of having attempted to subvert the laws of government, and introduce anarchy and confusion into ihe 
country. 

Estranged by rigid imprisonment, alike from men of science and men of pleasure, and regretting neither — 
renouncing wiihoui much effort his wild projects of political regeneration — bidding a forccMJ farewell to bia 
ibriuiie, by the poropo of which he had be«n uridazzled — to his friends who were grown tiresome, and his 
mistresses who were grown fanhless; having for bis abcjde, inst«ad of a princely mansion, a bare and gibomy 
chamber; — the jailor of Chstney was now his sole attendant, and hia imbitiered s^piril his only companion. 

But what signified the gloom and nakedness of the aparimeni ? The necessaries of life were there, and he 
had li>ng be^n di8gu»ied wiih^its supeifluiiies. Even bis jailor gave him no offt-nce. h was only his own 
thoughts that troubled him! ^ 

Yet what other diversion rcmnined for his solitude— but selfconference?— -Alas! none! Nothing around 
him or before him but wear inef-s and vexation of spirit ! All Correspondence was interdicted. He was 
allowed no b(N>ks, nor pent*, nor paper; for such was the established discipline at Fenestrella. A year before, 
when the Count was intent only on eman('i|)aiing himself from Ihe perplexities of learning, this lo«a might 
liave seemed a giun. Bui now, a book would hnvo afforded a frieiici to consult, or an adverkary to be con- 
futed! Deprived of ev< ry thing, sequentered from the world, Charney had noilimg left for it, but \o become 
recohciltd to hinihell, and live in peace wiih that natural enemy, his soul. For the cruelty with whi( h that 
unsilencealtle miuiiior continued to set beiore him the desperateness of his condition, rendered <H>nciliaiion 
jicceff-ary. His case was indeed a hard one! A man to whom nature had been so prodigal, whose cradle, 
incieiy had t-urrounded with honors and priviieges— £e to be reduced to such abject insignificance! — he to 
have need ol pity and protection, who had faith neither in the existence of a God nor the mercy of his fellow- 
creaiiireB! 

Vainly did he strive to throw off this frightful consciousnefs, when in the solitude of his reveries it a]re^ 
nstely (hiHi'd and bcorchcd h>B bhtinking bosom: and once more, the unhappy ChBrney began to cling for 
siipton to ihe viritWe and material world — now, alas! how circumscribed around him. The room assigned 
to his iit-e v^a8 ai the rear of ihe ciiadel. in a small building raised upon tiie ruins of a vast and strong foun- 
daiion, servn-g liirnierly for defence, but rei dered useless by a new f-ysiem of fortification. 

Four walls, newly v^hilewa^he(1, so that he was denied even the amusement of perusing the lucubrations 
of foimer priKoiiers, his predecesKira ; a table, serving for his meals; a chair, whose insulated unity reminded 
him ihai no human heii<g would ever sit beside him there in friendly convert; a trunk fur his clothes and 
linen: a linl» sideboard of painted deal, half worm-eaten, ofllred a singular contrast to the rich mahogany 
dressing c.Hse, iiiiai<l wiih silver, sianding there i«s the sole representative of his former splendors. A clean, 
but narr<»w bed. wimiuw ciinains of blue cloth, (a mere mockery, for, thanks to the rlosenet-a of hia prison 
bars and ihe opjMi^ite wall rimiig at ten feet disiance, ihere was little to fear from prying eyes or the impor- 
tunate radiance of the huh ) Such was the complement of furniture allotted to ihe Count de Charney. 

Over his chamber was another, wholly unoccupied ; he had not a single companion in that detached porlioo 
of the fortress. 

The reniHUider of his world consisted in a short, massive, winding stone staircase, descending into a small 
paved court, honk iiiio whit hHd been a muar, in the earlier days of the ciiadel.Sn whi(*h narrow space he 
ho wai peruiiiied lo »njoy air and exercise during two h..uraof the day. Such was the ukase of the com- 
m'triHaiii of Feri«yirella. 

Piom thid confined spot, however, the prisoner was able to extend his glance towards the summits of the 
mnuniRinM, «nit rommatitf a view of the va^iors rising from the plain ; for the walls of the ramparts, lowering 
Buddeiily ai the esirfmity ui Ihe glacw, admitted a limited proportion of air and sunbhine into the court. Bat 
once shut up again in hu room, his View was boum'ed by an huri»i>n of aolid masonry, and a surmiae of the 
majeitio and picturesque aspect of nature it served to ouooeaL Charney waa well aware that lo the riglit 
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lofe the fertile hllla of Saluees ; that to hie left were developed the last undulations of the valley of Aorta 
and the banks of the Chiara; that before him lajr the noble plains of Turin; and behind, the mighty chain 
of the Alps, with its adurnroent of rocks, forests, and chasms, from Mount Genevra to Mount Cenis. But, in 
spile of this charming vicinage, all he was permiited to behold was the misty sky suspended over his head 
by a frame work of rude ma^inry; the pavemont of the little court, and the bofi of his prison, through which 
be might admire the oppodite wall, adorned with a ^Wgle small square window, at which he had once or 
twice caught glimpses of a doleful human countenance. 

What a world from which to extract delight and entertainment! The unhappy Count wore out his patience 
in the attempt ! At first, he amused himself with scribbling with a morsel of charcoal on the walls of his 
prison the dates of every happy event of his childhood; but from this dispiriting ta^k he dd^is^ed. more dis- 
couraged than ever. The.demtm of scepticism next inspired him with evil counsel; and, having ijamed into 
fearful sentences the axioms of his withering creed, he inscribed them also on his wall, between recollections 
consecrated to his sister and his mother! , 

Siill unconsolod, Charney at length made up his mind to flinf aside his heart-eating q|i«8, and adopt, by 
anticipation, all the puerilities and brutalizilion which result from the prolongation of solitary oonfinement. 
The philosopher attempted to find amusement in unravelling silk or linen; in making fligeolels of straw, and 
building ships of walnut shells. The man of genius constructed whistle?, boxes, and baskets, of kernels; 
chains and musical instruments, with the springs of his braces ; nay. for a time, he took delight in these ab- 
surdiiies; then, with a sudden movement of disgust, trampled them, one by one under his feet! 

To vary his employment, Charney began to carve a thousand fanciful designs upon his wooden table! No 
schoolboy ever mutilated his desk JMsuch attempts at arabesque, both in relief and intaglio, as tasked his 
patience and address. The celebratm puna) of the church of Candebee, and the pulpit and pilm trees of St 
Gudula at Brussels, are not odorned with a greater variety of figures. There were houses upon houses, fishes 
upon trees, men taller than steeples, boats upon roofs, carriages upon water, dwarf pyramids, and flies of gi- 
gantic stature — horizontal, vertical, oblique, topsy-turvy, upside down, pell mell. a chaos of hieroglyphics, in 
.'Which he tried to discover a sense symbolical. &n accidental intention, an occult design; for it was no great 
efiurt on the part of one who had so much faith in the power of chance, to expect the development of an epic 
poem in the sculptures on his table, or a design of Raphael in the veins of his boxwood snuffbox. 

It was the delight of his ingenuity to multiply difficulties for conquest, problems for solution, enigmas for 
divination; but, even in the midst of these recreations, ennui, the formidable enemy, again surprised the 
captive. 

The man, whose face he had noticed at the grated window, might have aflbrded him food for conjecture, 
had he not seemed 10 avoid the observation of the Count, by retiring the moment Charney made his appear^ 
ance; in consequence of which, he conceived an abhorrence of the recluse. Such was his opinion of the 
human species, that the stranger's doiiire of concealment convinced him he was a spy, employed to watch the 
movements of the prisoners, or, perhaps, some former enemy, exulting over his huinilidlion. 

On interrogating the jailer, however, this last supposition was set at rest. 

« *ris an Italian," said Ludovico, the turnkey. ** A good soul — and, what is more, a good Christian; for I 
often find him at his devotions." 

Charney shrugged his' shoulders: ** And what may be the cause, pray, of his retention ?" said he. 

" He attempted to assassinate the Emperor." 

" Is he, then, a patriot V* • 

<' A pairiot ! Rubbish ! Not he. But the poor soul had once a son and daughter ; and now he has only 
a daughter. The son was killed in Germany. A cannon-ball broke a tooth I«>r him. Poverojigliuio. 

*' It was a paroxysm of selfishness, then which moved this old man to becftme an assassin T' 

•* You have never been a father, Signor ConteT replied the jailor. " Crislo Snn'o! if my Antonio, who 
is still a bdbe. were to eat his first roduihful Tor the good of this empire of the French, (which is a bantling 

of his own age, or thereabouts.) I'd soon but basla! I've no mind to take up my lodging at Fenestrella» 

except as it may be with my keys at my girdle or under ray pillow." 

'* And how does this fierce conitpiralor amuse himself in prison!" persisted Charney. 

" Catching flies!'* replied the Jailer, with an ironical wink. 

Instead of detesting his brother in roisfjriuno, Charney now began to despise hira. ** A roadman, thenF 
he dAraanded. 

•* Perehe pozzo, S'tgnn" Contet Though you are the last comer, you excel him already in the art of hacking 
a table into devices. PaaenziV* 

In defiance of ihe sneer conveyed in the jailer's remark. Charney soon resumed his manual labors, and the 
interpretation of his hieroglyphii.8; but, alas! only to experience anew their in-'iiffiiHency as a kill time. His 
first winter had expired in weariness and discoutent; when, by the mercy of iloavoo, an unexpected object 
oT interest was assigned him. 



ODDITIES OF LONDON LIFE. By Paul Pry, the Author of Little Pedlington. T»o Volumes, Carey 

and Hart 

IVe know not whether Mr. Poole, the author of the comedy of Paul Pry and the History of Little Pedling- 
ton. received a sum of money from any L^mdon bookseller for the use of his name in the title page of the 
above book, or whether it has been added, here or elsewhere, as a lure to the unwary, but the asseition of 
]2l« authorship of the work before us is a decided attempt at swindling the easy going public, and we are re- 
sol ve«l to let our portico of the reading community know the villany. The whole of the pages of the ** Oddi* 
tiee af London Life" are Reports of various cases at the several Police Oflices of ihe English metropolis, and 
iir0 extracted from the Lrndon newspapers of the last few months. There is no reason to be assigned for 
thi4 abuse of a respeeuble author's name, because the pspers are really all thai they pretend to be, *'Oddi- 
Ije0 ;** and posse« suflicient merit to tUnd alone. The reader will find many thiogi which may cause *• Wi 
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Imgt lo crow like chamicleer ;" on the otber side, he will diacorer a monatnaoni elict in the dialect aad 
mtMeta uiMToidably connected with the one Mottte of dkplay. 
We append a specimen. 

A L^RGE PUBLIC CHARACTER. 

The plainlifi* in thif caae was one Bob Sinnock. a cab driver, who cbai^ged one Bill Johnmi, a haekoey- 
coachman* with having damaged his cab wnfully. and wita malice aforethooghL 

The case for the plaintiff was, thai while sia;tding on the Piccadilly rank he was hailed hf a iare, aztd he 
went to take up. The* fare, however, gave the preference lo a boxcab, consequently complainam retired to 
resuiae hi^ original place in the rank. Agaiiut all the rule« sanctioned by custom and usage be fomnd the 
defendant bad drawn up his coach into the open space. He remonstrated, but the defendant tteing obatinate, 
a scuffle ensued, which ended i>y the detedaot backing hia coach against the cab and canaiDg the daaiage 
which formed ihe^gtounds of the complaint. 

The defendant, a genuine specimen of the London Jarvey, evidently looked with a lapereiliogi eye on 
cabs aad cab-driven, concluded his defence by declaring— -that **hu wehicle natsnMf took pioccdciice of 
t'othen consam. for the gemmaa wot plied ▼oukin'i by not no meaoa be diov by a * buck.* '* 

An explanation of the iauer terra was demanded- 

•* A ' touck,' ycr verchip,*' said Jarvey. " is vot ve calls the reglar driver's * cad* — vich meana, 'at vue the 
reglar driver's a hingering his master's property and settin' in public ^houses, playing at sboveha*penny Jbr 
' lush,' as this here worry complainant vos at the time of the hunhexp^ted haccident— the ' back' looks oat 
ibrjobs." 

Tbe bench saw the drift of the speaker's harangae, and desired him to confine himoelf strictly to the sob- 
jeet mauer of complaint, as tbe charge of gambling or neglect was not thea befoie the bench. 

*« Veil, then," said the Jarvey, "* the damage voe caused by the ' buck' who vos worry ' cheeky' and ' hog- 
atoppdos,' vich ray vitness, Vaterman Joe, viU svear to." 

A huge grotesque looking personage, with an air of aldermanic importance, here came forward. He had 
orideotly got clean shaved and attired in ** full fig" in aniicipaiion of the interview. His face abooe like a 
sew warming pan, and appeared almost the size and color of that useful article ; the large brass- plate and 
chain, which decorated his ample person, bad also received an ezlia polish. He advanced to the bench, 
bowing familiarly. 

** 1 vwbea your verchips a wcrry good morning," said Joe, " your honorable verchipa knowa me 1*11 pound— 
cos you've all had the Aonor of seeing me afore." 

No symptoms of recognition having appeared ijrom the bench, the witnesa proceeded to rofreah magiateriil 
reoolleeiion. 

"I'm * Big Joe,* the Piccadilly vaterman, your honors," said he, with an inposing air. 

"* Well, we have no recollection of you," said one of the roagistratea. 

** No recollection of me !" replied the mortified functionary. " vy, your honors mual recollect as I vos sub- 
pindled afore you six years ago, to give evidence agin Bob Uoxley for priggin von of Tom Hopkins's nose- 
bags." 
, Ma. DvEa — Can you tell us any thing about this case? 

Bia Job — Here's the/oc siMile on it Ven this here happened, I vos planted afore a lovely bit of bacon 
and a summer cabbage just out of the pot ; so it warn't in nature that I should look axler any thing but my 
grub. 

Ma. DvgR — Then you saw nothing of the accident? 

Bia Joe— How could I, your honor,' ven I'd got this here lovely piece of baoon afore me! But though I 
seed nuffin about nobody, I heerd snmmot about somebody. 

Mr Dycr — Never mind that ; you can give no evidence ; but, irom your long experience, you can perhaps 
tell ua something about the roles of the rank 7 

*' Can I ?" aaid Joe, with an important air, " I should think I could. Vy, there am't no pint vot I knowv, 
liOD the day ven I druv a hackney-coach myself, to the time ven I got the happiment of bead voterman." 

Ma- DvxR — Then you can tell us who was right in this case ? 

Bio JoK — Ven a fare plies a wehicle — if two starts, the von as don't got the job oomea back into hia old 
place, according to the laws of human nalcr. ^ 

Ma. DvKR — Now, who was wrong in this case ? 

Bio Job — Speaking my candid mind, von vos aa bad as t'other. ' 

Ma. Dybr — 1 am quite of your opinion, and I dare say you have found, in all such diapntea, that eacb | 
- party has been equally in the wrong f 

** God bless your honor," said Big Joe, who seemed quite delighted with the reception he had met with, 
** you've hit the werry pint slap bang. And in regard to this here, if I vos one of your brother magistrates, 
here's how I'd settle this case; I'd.make the pmpperieter of the wehicle pay von half; and I'd make the cab" 
man pay another half; and I'd make the hackney-coachman pay the t'other half. That's vot I'd do." 

Big Joe, with great ceremony, here took his leave. The bench decided tlie case by fining the defendant 
coat and damagea, amounting to thirty shillings. 



THE ROMANCE OF VIENNA. By Mn. Trollope, a«hor of *' Doooitie Afconera of the Anarieaii,'' ale ' 

1\m> VoluauM. Carey and Halt 

Aa anoaiBg fonaaee, full of oatoral ineideni and agfoeahlo diveiaily. Mn. Trollopo baa lalalf beea m ' 
in Auatria, aiid thaa work ia one of the reauluof hor power of obaarvatkiii ; if thia enratic lady wooU 
the eaaceiae of fier talorta to tha frnaaaioa of adhtaadarfjarf I0ffpg|fr^|ha iSMilt waaU ba mm 
* to her faadaw and laara haaoraMa to hn iiiBif. 
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THE GOLDSMITH. 

i TALE OF TH£ PLAGUE OF LONDON. 



4 mwmtf Md t mrnfm a o oB •? Miag ww cioniig a 
day of Ibf and luat, loiiudi tka eadaf Saptembir, is 
tlMy6«rl665. Th» daik ■aafc»bkefcay«d fwn of 
the haiaii af Flaa^alraai lookad itiU i 
tmidm Iba a t ai M p h a n of wataiy rapor whicb MosMd 
l^ipnaad ilaelf tiko a ifoU ovai eveij objact, whila 
Iha pn^atiag atotiea of tha buildiaga juttiog larwaida 
CO iMib aidaa, aaaoidiof t» tba prapoatewaa aichi- 
laetwe «f Uw 4ajr, fava a still giaatar gloom to 
appaanooa of tba acaoa. The aiitama wind bowlad 
aad whiaitad aaMiog tba loAy fablei^ and taweriag 
duaanaya of the h aaati» lika Iha wailing of a malao- 
c1m>)|i apirit ; and tke «gB-boatda with whiab avary 
doar waa daaontad, amuig and ciaahed diMOfdaatly 
i» tka blaat. Owing to tha incleiaaney of tba wi*- 
tbar, tba Flala-Way waa almoit doaartad, alihoagh a 
iaw paaMDgaaa itiU paced tha giaai avenue of tha 
■atrapalia. Tha asqniaiia of tha ae veoteaath cantiiiy 
laight have bean aaaa maffliog hia embroideiad doa 
blet with hii velirac cloak, and nuttariog earaea aa ha 
itoado, a» tba diiviag aleet beating againai his iaae in 
dcipiie af tka pbnaed Spaaiah hat that daiandad hia 
head. 

Tbeia, too, pacing alaog with deaiiiier step» bat no 
kH wnaliaiad caat of eonaiaiiaiioa, walked tha wbar 
Paritan : hia naepla-crowiiad beaver and nd-ooloiad 
alaak» c a nt ini ti ng ataongly with the gay-habiliiaeniaof 
tha yonog cavalier, who, aa ha glanced at tha beapatp 
tered state af hie parfomad and red-heeled boali, on* 
eiaianally gave vam to hie chagrin in a kmd and 
** aonih-iUii^ oath," that made the foand-head qwchan 
hit itepi, while he turned up hia eym in harror at tha 
inifcin iouimL 

Then eaiM rambling along, in all ita 
paMjpof carved-worh and giUing, tha unwieldy ceaeh 
«f the period, ihakiag tha eiaa^- wooden iahriei af tha 
Flala^Way, fioai bate ta panpat^aa it raltled over the 
paveneat, and fiUiag iha heart of the hnabla ciliaeo*s 
daaghtai with envy aa eha endeavored, through the 
laaiica of her tiiing-iaoaD, to obtain a glimpia of the 
tided doBM whoM happiaeM it waa la poeiew such t 
^thiala, while the puritan pulled hie broad-briBaied 
hai aver hia ayea as ha scowled at tha vanitiaa dis. 
Ihyed in tha liah ttappings of tha fimr long-tailad 
i«aeds, and the laced liveriea of the fvuniv-ftotaan» 

^ai..iu. « 



wb^ widi newly lit flanbeanx, pracedod the conn* 
of thanachina. 

As the darkness thickened, tha battling of the ala- 
ments in ci a as ed, and the rain, which now began to 
descend in tonanta, was whirled about in eddying 
ciielee by tha farkraa and bellowiag wind. Just aa 
one of these sudden gusts was raging down the streak 
sweeping along with tha force and fury of a whirl- 
wind, and threateniag dissolution to the time-warn 
buildings, already tottering on their foundations, an 
elderly man, whasa demeanor and attire betokened 
him to ha of die batter clam of citixens, after vainly 
attempting to stem the violence of the storm, turned 
aside into a narrow recess, or archway, which afiliid- 
ed a shelter fiom the tempest. The flickering flame 
of the lantern, aflixed over the entrance of the paa- 
sage, thuew its impei£ect.light on the figure of a man 
about sixty or sixty>five years of age; his tall spata 
form, slightly bent with his weight of year% waa 
dathed in a doublet ami hose of black Flemish dolh, 
and hanging from his shoulders, was a cloak of tha- 
eame color and material, from which the rain dropped 
fast and heavy, while the other portions of his dreaa 
showed manifest signa of having sufiered eevorely bf. 
the weather. Having stood for some time beneath 
tha archway, tha old man again attempted to punnn 
hia way, but the slona still continuing to rage with, 
unremitting violence, he turned back with a gestura 
of impatience. At that moment another figure dark- 
ened the entrance of tha archway : it was a female* 
but whether old or yoani^ comely, or ill-favored, vraa 
not lo be disoovared, aa she wore her muflfer, ar 
walkiag-cloak, so disposed around her person, that hai 
feaiuses and the greater part of her figure were ooa- 
coaled from view. 

She stood still for an instant, but when she canglit 
sight of tha citixen, pessed hastily on. A minute^ 
however, had scarcely elapsed when she returned* 
seemed about to enter, hesitated tor a oonaideraUe 
tiaie, but, at length, rushed «iddealy up the gatewaf 
to where the citixen stood, and clasping her hand%. 
murmured forth sobm words» tha tanar of which waa 
tnaodibla to the old man*s eai^ 

"What wouldst than have with maT ha aaid,. 
ihrinkiflg back from bar extended hands ; die neMA 
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cobbed deeply for an instant before abe replied — ** I — 
I — would entreat your charity/' ehe taid, in a timid 
tone. The citiEeo eyed her for a moment, with a 
■oapicioua glance, and then drawing back still farther, 
Mid in a stern voice — ** thou art losing thy time, mis- 
iTCia; I am too wary to be deceived by the tale of a 
beggar, however well it may be told : pass ob, there 
ire younger and comelier gallanti who will perchance 
liaten to it more readily." The woman's head sank 
•upon ber bosom, and she fell back a step or two, while 
the old man as if to be released from her importuni- 
Urn, drew hia mantle closer and moved towards ibe 
street; bot the female springing ibrwarda, took hold 
^hiackwk. 

**0h, air!'* she exclaimed earnestly, bot firmly, 
- yoa wrong me, it ia not for myself that I would 
ftoad, 1 am not used to ask alms, and I may do it 
rudely, but do not disbelieve meu My children, my 
hosbaiid, are perishing for want of food." The citi- 
zen, ainick with the energy of her appeal, aodered 
hlmaelf to be detained. 

- Where is thy husband, woman t" he asked, '* and 
^by does he suffer his wife to be abroad, on such a 
nigbt as this f metbinks, if he wanted bread for his 
ebildrcn— " 

*« He is on the bed of sickness/' interrupted the fe- 
■ale hastily : ** he knows not, that I bave gone on 
Ibis errand; had he done so, he would have drsgged 
hia fevered limbs from his pallet and braved this storm 
aooner than let me pass the threshold." There was 
aomething about the manner and appearance of tbe 
woman that rendered it impossible to believe her an 
impostor, or one to whom the language of beggary 
waa common. The first bore the wild earneatiieea of 
Irutb, the other a certain stamp, thai showed the hum 
Ue garb she i^ore waa not one she had been accus- 
tomed to. 

<* I believe thee, I believe thee !" replied the old 
nan, something moved by what she said. *«Thi» 
trade is new to thee, — here is that which may put 
thee in a way to quit it for a time V* placing a piece 
of BBoney in ber hand : '* nay, no thanks :*' he endea- 
vored to pass, bot the glare of the lantern flashing full 
upon his features as he moved forward, the (emale, 
rushing to him, threw herself on his breast, and cast 
her arms about his neck. 

** How now, mistress!*' exclaimed the citizen, as he 
drove to disengage himself from the convulsive clasp 
of the mendicant; ** what means this? Ha! God 
Of heaven! who are ye?" — In his eflbris to free him- 
self frdm the embrace of the femele, tKb muflier or 
wimple was partially displaced from her face, and tbe 
old man no sooner caught a glimpse of her counte- 
naace, than tearing away the mantle from her head, 
he bore her in front of the lantern ; its light glanced 
on the pallid features of a young and beautiful wo 
man, whose dark hair, wet wiih the atorm, hung in 
wild, tangled masses aroNnd her neck and shoulders 
This sight no sooner met the eye of the citizen, fhait 
he turned deadly pale, and staggering back, he suf 
.fered the almost insensible form of tbe female to slif> 
through his arms, so that ahe sank upon the pavement 
.tt^hialeet 



" Do not cling to me, Marian," he said, in hoarse 
low accents, as the young woman recovering from 
her trance, wound her arma around him. ** Do not 
cling to me; the curse I have called down upon thee 
is fulfilled, the punishment due to thy diaobedience 
hath fallen on thee.*' 

" Oh, speak not thus," gasped the kneeling female ; 
" oh, father ! look not ao sternly on your Marian, ahe 
once was dear to thee." 

" Dear to me !" repeated the old man, with bitter 
emphasis ; «< true, she waa dear to me when ahe waa 
good and virtuous, obeying her father in all things, 
striving to please, not to thwart him in the dearest 
wishes of his heart/' 

"It is true/' replied Marian, her apeecfa nearif 
choaked with grief, ** moat true, 1 have been ^ilty, 
but I have suflTered days and nighta of aleeplesa an- 
guish for that one act of disobedience. Oh, let thia 
atone for my transgression ! Let this expiate my fiiolt ; 
say, father, aay that you forgive your child.** 

" Marian/', answered her parent, aiemly, ** I have 
called down my bitterest curse upon your head." 

« Rut you will revoke it/' exclaimed Marian, ea- 
gerly interrupting him ; ** for your cone, God fcnowa, 
hath been fuldiled, if misery, deep, hitter misery, waa 
the object of your malediction. Look in my face, fa- 
ther, does it not bear witness to my words: if 1 have 
■inned, I have suffered. Oh, you know not what I 
have suffered, or I should not plead in vain/' She 
gazed earnestly in her father's face while she spoke, 
as if watching for some change in hia aiem counte- 
nance that might indicate a feeling of compeasion for 
her situation. The vU man did not speak, but there 
waa a slight quiver on his lip, and the gathering 
moikture in bis eye, showed that he was not totally 
callous to the voice of nature. He looked intently 
for a few moroenis on the care-worn featurca of hia 
child, and then raised her to her feet 

*' Marian/' he said, ** you bave cauaed me much 
unhappiness, but 1 cannot turn a deaf ear to the plead- 
ings of my child." 

*• Blessings, blessings on you, dear, dear, father, iur 
those kind words/' exclaimed hia daughter, again en- 
deavurtng to clasp her arms about his neck. 

** Hold !" rejoined the old man, retreating a lew 
paces, ** before I pronounce your forgiveness, yoa 
must promise to comply with one oondiiiim." 

** Name it, name it," responded Marian, ** what ia 
there that I will not gladly comply with, to obtain the 
return of your affeciion?" 

The old roan paused, then bent forward, and, as if 
half ashamed, or unwilling to Utter hia request, wbia- 
pered some words in her ear. The effect waa aiart- 
ling; she staggered back, and reeled against the wall 
of the pafiaage. Her countenance was pele before* 
but it now iuoked-ghastly ; her large dark eye* were 
lixed on the face ot her father with an expression of 
surprise and deapair^ her lips mov(>d, but they emitted 
no sound. There i%as a pause of some aecunds, and 
■ lie howling fury of the aiorm seemed to break with a 
more cheertt^s effect tipon the ear. At length Marian 
-jMikc, though her ^'(^f^Wje^e rendered almoat inartl- 
culaie by agiiatMML 
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** Oh, lather !*' the cried, " do not oak me that, — 
any thing but that, — for the love of Him who died 
for us all — for the take of my uinted mother have 
mercy on one whose heart is nearly broken. Do noi 
ask me, guilty as I am, to add to my fauhs by desert- 
ing him who. however he may have failed in bis duty 
10 you, has been ever, ever kind and good to me." 
The wretched woman sank npon her knees as she 
spoke, and buried her face in the folds of her father's 
cloak. 

** I had thought, Marian,*' replied the old man 
eoldly and sternly, '* I had thought that experience 
had taught you how severe a punishment falls upon 
those who diaobey their parents ; yet now, when I 
ofler to take you back again to my roof" — 

** But the price, father, the fear(al price yon would 
have me pay," interrupted Marian. 

** I would have yon leave a villain," returned the 
citizen. 

<* Father, he is not a villain," replied Marian, ''you 
wrung him — indeed you do! there is not a kinder 
heart in all broad England, than Maurice Stanley : 
you know him not or you would think as I do." 

- Know him not !" repeated her father. *' I know 
him to be one who has repaid my fostering care with 
the blackest ingratitude. — who has" — he stopped, and 
then resumed in a calmer tone, ** Marian, you have 
heard my offer; it now remains with youiself to 
choose between beggary and your father's arms. 
Consent to leave one who is altogether unworthy ol 
you; swear that you will never see him more, and 1 
promise to receive yon back to my home ; — refuse— 
and I abandon you for ever." 

Marian rose, and dashing away the blinding tears 
which were gathering in her eyes, said in a voicr 
trembling with emotion, **He is ill, father— sick- 
sorely sick. — would ye have me desert ray hu»band. 
when perhaps he is lying on his death-bed? when — " 
she paused ; for her father's look chilled her heart, 
and her throat seemed to swell as she saw him calmly 
fold his cloak around him and move towards the 
street. He reached it; and then turning, fixed hif 
eold, pitiless gray eye upon the figure of his daugh* 
ter, who remained standing in mute despair where he 
had left her. 
** Choose," he eaid. 

The sound of his voice seemed to break the spell. 
She sprang forward, and grasped the cloak convul* 
lively with both her hands. *' Father, be merciful," 
she murmured, aa he endeavored to break from her 
hold, "I will obey you in all things, but do not a^k 
me to — oh, mercy, mercy!" — the cloak was torn from 
her cldsp^^tho wretched Marian thrown with vio 
lence to the pavement, and her fair forehead striking 
Bgainst it, she remained sensieiess on the cold damp 
stones, while be, to whom she had pleaded in vain, 
ponued his way through a tempest as ruthlesa as 
himsel£ 

• •*•*• 

In order that the render may clearly understand 
the foregoing incidents, it wiN be requisite to retro 
pade slightly in the narrative. 
I Amoog tb« WMlthy fiatamity of goMsmi tht in the 



city of Dindon, none were more respected than Ste- 
phen Glanville. Possessed of great wealth, partly 
arising from the profits of his occupation, and partly 
consisting of some considerable property lefl him bj 
his father, he found himself soon able to retire from 
the cares and fatigues of his business. He accordingly 
left the metropolis and took up his abode in one of 
the western counties of England. The riches of the 
citizen had purchased for his habitation the mansioD 
and estate of a scion of nobiliry, who, afler squander- 
ing his patrimony at the tennis-eonrts and gaming 
tables of the profligate Charles, suddenly found him- 
self a ruined man, with the reputation among the 
bloods of the age of being a good fellow ; and having 
possession of the finest seta of hawks and horses in the 
kingdom. 

It was at this juncture the citizen Glanville oflTered 
to become the purchaser of the nobleman's domaina, 
whose desperate circumstances rendered the tender of 
the goldwmith's broad pieces any thing but unaccepta- 
ble to him. The bargain was therefora speed il/ 
cl<jsed, and, on the payment of a considerable sum» 
Stephen Glsnville became the possessor of one of the 
finest estates in England. Thiiher it was the wealthy 
ciiizen retired, taking with him his wife and daugh- 
ter, — the former having been wedded to him about 
three years, and the letter, an infant, whose age did 
not exceed six or seven months. These, with the ad- 
dition or a boy, a distant relation of Glanville. consti- 
tuted the whole of the citizen's family. The yoang 
Maurice Stanley was an orphan, wIkiso parents dying 
in needy circiimsiances, lefi their child pennyless and 
friendless to the compassion of a cold and heartless 
world. The wealthy guldsmiih, however, did not 
lung leave him in this situation, and Maurice Stanley 
was soon received intu the dwelling of Stephen Glan- 
ville, where, although he did not meet with the warsn 
affection o( a parent, he was treated with the greatest 
propriety and care. 

Years rolled on, and the girlhood of the young 
Marian was fust merging into womanly beauty, when 
her fond mo her was turn fnim the nrrosof her ch'ld 
by a sudden and virulent illness, and hurried to a pre- 
mature gruve. Thus, at the age of seventeen, Marian 
found herself bereaved of the fostering care of one to 
whom she had been taught to look fur aid artd coun- 
sel, in the slightest action of her life. Her grief was 
long end bitter; but time, the a^wusgi-r of all woes, 
bogan to sofien the poignant recollertion of her loes» 
nnd she now turned for c«m8«»lation to her remaining 
parent. Marian loved her father tenderly ; bur it was 
a love mingled with awe, which sometimes ap- 
proached even to fear. Yet he was a kind and in- 
dulgent father, sparing neither exenion nor exiiense 
to gratify her most trivial wish; — still she feared 
him. A man of atrici probity and himor himself, htf 
looked with an unpitying and unreleming eye upon 
(he faults of others. Did some sta'vjng wrt-tch i>reek 
ihe prf'serves of his park, and ritke fn>m thenre a 
tiheasant or a deer, the cfTence was cure tu meet with 
the greatest severity from the stern ril«zen ; itnd yshea 
once a sentence parsed his lips, all praters a>«d en- 
treatiea to induce him to alter his resi»lutiun were 
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VMiTatKn^— «v«n the lappliGslioiH of hit macb-lov«d 
Ifuian, in rach csbm, alvrayi failed in their effect. 
T1iuf» tbe M verity of ditpoiition hediiplayed towards 
ecfaen made him feared by hii daughter; and, al- 
Ihoogh ahe seldom heard hit voice addreieed towards 
^er in anger, bis sternness of character filled her 
jonng heart with a secret awe incompatible with the 
fteling of filial love. 

Meanwhile, the beauty of llarian Glanville in- 
creased with each succeeding day, and many were 
ihe suitors who paid visits to the old goldsmith, to 
Intercede with him for the honor of her fair hand. 
AU of these were, however, rqeeted }— some because 
Aey soiled not the maiden's iancy, and some because 
Aey fiuled to meet with the approval of her father. 
At length, after the lapse of neariy nineteen years, 
^e nobleman, to whom the estate of Stephen Glan- 
ville originally belonged, attracted by the fame of the 
wi-demiU goldsmith's daughter, again visited the halls 
of his ancestors; and, on the fourth day of his arnval, 
amde a formal offer of alliance to the wealthy citizen. 
At this period, intermarriages between the patrician 
and plebeian classes of society were much more rare 
Ihan in the preaent century ; the news, therefore, of 
tfkis proposal caused a great sensation among the gos- 
■pa of the county. Most of the suitors, who had al* 
vaady paid their homage to the iair Marian, were 
Bien of passing wealth and station ; but none as yet. 
iKMBliog the possession of a title, had condescended 
to enter the lists. It is true that there were some of 
fte wives of the neighboring squires who hinted and 
whispered, that the honor paid by the patrician to 
lliss Glanville was owing more to the rich dowry he 
•ipected with her, than the desire of posseming the 
&ir plebeian as a bride. With this, however, we 
liave nothing to do ;— certain it was, that yean had 
not improved the nobleman's wisdom ; for he had lost 
"km last purse at the royal ombre table, though he con- 
■oled himself with the reflection that he had the 
lionor of losing his gold to the two moat distioguiahed 
men ol the age, namely, Sir Charles Sedley, and the 
Earl of Rochester. Daszled by the thought of his 
daughter wearing a coronet, Master Glanville eagerly 
accepted the proffered hand of the nobleman for his 
child, without consulting her on the subject, or con- 
mdering the profligate character of his intended son- 
in-law. This, perhaps, may appear rather inconsistent 
with the description given of his principles ; but, as 
jt has been before remarked, an alfiance with the 
Mood of aristocracy presented such a splendid and 
vnlookedfor honor, that the ambitious citiien (for he 
ynm arobi^ous in the extreme) shut his ears against 
Ihe world's report, and believed that to be slander, 
which for once approached very closely to the uuth. 
Jt was, therefore, with anger and surprise, that Glan- 
"viUe saw his hitherto mild and submissive child re- 
ceive the intimation of the intended honor with un- 
concealed sorrow. In vain did the goldsnuth use 
menace and entreaty by turns, until, wearied out by 
jcpeated denials, he peremplorilf commanded her to 
jceeive the nobleman aa her future husband. 

* Now, God help me !" murmured Marian, as her 
ftilhec lell her; ** for oa earth than is bo sucaonr. 



What shall I do? I cannot love this lord 'r-mj, I 
hate — I loathe him; nor dare I tell my fother why.** 

A rustle of the tapestry behind her caused her le 
look round, and she beheld the figure of Maurice 
Stanley, in all the vigor of manly beauty, standing by 
her side. 

"Oh, Maurice ! save me, save me V* she cried, m 
she tottered and sank upon a seat. 

" Marian, dear Marian T' eiclaimed Stanley, bend- 
ing wildly over her; — there was no reply, and the 
hand he held within his own was cold and damay. 
She had fainted. 

It was a fow days after the iiuunction of MasMr 
Glanville, that the cilixen was seated at bia breakfoHr 
table, impatiently awaiting the appearance of his 
daughter to fill her accustomed seat. Ttie meai of 
the goldsmith had been delayed for a oonaidenble 
time,— an hour passed, still no Marian appealed, and 
a domestic was at length despatched to inquire into 
the cause of her protncted absence ; who leiwned 
with the answer, that upon knocking at her chamber 
door, no reply was made te the aammona. The alarm 
of the parent waa now excited, and GlanviUe pnv 
ceeded with trembling steps to Ue daag^ter's apart- 
ment His call was ako nnauended to. His heart 
sickened with a feeling of undefinable anguish, and 
bursting open the door, he entered the room: it was 
empty. He ritohed to the bed ; ii had not been slept 
in, and the distracted father, agonized with the 
thought of some unknown evil having befollen his 
child, staggered against the wainscot, and was obliged 
to graip the tapestry for support. With a strong e^ 
fort he recovered himself, and when able to speak, 
his first words were, *« Send Maurice Stanley to me 
instantly." The servant, despatdied by the agitated 
parent, soon returned with the tidings that Master 
Stanley was not in his chamber. The citizen started : 
" Seek him, then, io the park, in the gacden ;— he 
must be found." To hoik of theee portions of his es- 
tate, messengers were sent, who shortly returned with 
the same ill succea. The old iMn'a^heek grew pale, 
and striking his clenched hand against his forehead, 
he was upon the point of rushing irom the room, when 
a servant presented him with a small billet, which he 
had found on the toilette of his mistress. 

Glanville seized it eagerly, hastily perused it, and, 
with a groan of anguish, dropped sa nwele m on the 
floor. 

What the exact contente of that letter were, Ste> 
phen Glanville never revealed; but he became sterner 
and sterner in hii disposition, exacting a alavish sub- 
mission from his household, and shunning the society 
of all his former acquaintance. LeUer aiker IsUer wan 
sent to his residence, the superscriptiona of which the 
servanta recognized as the hand- writing of their young 
mistress. These, however, were always rsoimed to 
the meamager with their seals oabioken* until they 
entirely ceased, and the name of Marian Glanvilla 
was never mentioned in her father's house, but in a 
whisper. Five yearn flew by since the awminc of 
her flight, and no tiding had been e^er heard of the 
goldsmith's daughter, until aomo wfei 
quiring dM prcMaoi of Stophmi CUannUa in J 
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•oeidentilly threw the iather and the child together, 
tfter to long a ■eparation. 

The wretched Marian lay lenieleM for a cooaidera- 
hie time npon the pavement, the tempeet ttill raging 
ahoTe her onconscioua head. Bat misery had not yet 
dene witl/her. She revived,-— revived to a full and 
horrid lenBe of her sitaation; her kat hope, her last 
lingering hope, which she had clang to through years 
of poverty and anguish, was now crashed for ever. 
She had seen her father, had spoken with him, pleaded 
to him, and was rejected. Dark, deep despair now 
gathered round her heart, and for some minutes she 
remained mute and motionless, leaning against the 
wall of the passage. Suddenly a long and vivid flash 
of lightning shot across the murky sky, and its lurid 
glare, quivering brightly on the pavement of the re- 
cess, glittered on some shining substance lying near 
her feet She started, and raised it eagerly fcom the 
stones. It was a gold Carolos, being the piece of 
money which her father had placed in her hand be- 
fore he had recognised her,' and which, during her 
emotion, she had dropped. In an instant all was for- 
gotten; the thought of her famishing children and 
sick husband flashed across her mind, and drawing 
her wimple round her wet and shivering form, she 
darted forth and traversed the deserted streets of the 
city with the speed of an arrow. 

It is annecosHiry to follow her steps through the 
whole of her progress; suffice it to say, that in a very 
short time, she arrived io a portion of the metropolis 
then inhabited by the lowest classes of society. The 
mazes of this abode of misery, were soon threaded by 
the unhappy Marian, with a swiftness and precision 
that showed her to be well acquainted with all its 
kbyriniha. She stopped at length before an old di- 
lapidated building, which, by its appearance, seemed 
to be the ruins of what had once been the dwelling- 
place of some proud noble, whose mansion of feudal 
state, was fast crumbling into that dust to which his 
body had long been consigned. The shattered door 
was soon thrown open, and she sprang up the broad 
rained staircase with the agility of a deer, and was 
mon within one of the topmost apartments of the 
building. The chamber was large, and some relics of 
its former magnificence still remained, as if in mockery 
of its present squalid and dismantled state. The rich, 
though heavy gilded cornice, still enciroled the ceil- 
ing, but the black and shattered wainscot was divest- 
ed of the tapestry which it once supported. Two or 
three broken massive carved chain formed the whole 
fiunituro of the apartment; thoae wero arranged so as 
to form a species of couch oo which reclined the 
figure of a person apparently asleep, but who was so 
wrapped op in a large coarse cloak, that the sex could 
not be distinguished. Near this temporary bed, hud- 
dled together, in one shivering group, were seated 
three children, the eldest of whom did not appear to 
be more than four years of age. They were employed 
in raking together the expiring embers of a scanty 
wood fire, which burnt laintlyon the chimney hearth;— 
iti dim flame, though not able to dispel the gloom of 
the spacious chamber, serving saiBoiently to reveal 
the perBona of ifli miserable tenanti. At the fint step 



Marian made within the apartment, the cfhildreii 
sprang simultaneously from the hearth, round which 
ihey had been cowering, and with a cry of joy ad- 
vanced to meet their mother. A gesture of her hand 
soon stopped their shout of pleasure, and glancing at 
the figure of the sleeper, she advanced soflly into th» 
chamber. 

'* Does your father atill sleep, Maurice ?** she askM* 
in a low voice, of the eldest of the children. The 
boy replied in the affirmative. 

" Thank God !*' ahe exclaimed, still in a sup p rewed 
tone ; ** it is long, long since that he has slept, and 
with another anxious glance at the motionless figwe 
of her husband, she approached the fire, and opening 
her cloak which was soaked with rain, she placed 
some loaves and a flask upon the floor. At the s'^ht 
of the food the children again broke into an exclama- 
tion of joy. 

*' Hush ! children, hash !" exclaimed their mothet 
as they stretched forth their little hands to seise the 
bread with an eagerness which plainly showed that 
famine was, indeed, gnawing at their breasts; — f* re- 
member your poor father." She turned away, and 
slowly approached the sleeping figure of Maurice 
Stanley. As she bent anxiously over the form of her 
husband, a vivid flsah of lightning streamed into the 
room, through the shattered glass of a Isige Gothic 
window at the end of the chamber, followed by e 
peal of thunder that echoed and re-echoed throngh 
the air. A slight movement heaved the mantle ivfaidi 
covered the sleeper, 

■* Maurice," said his vrife softly, — ** do yon sleep f 
She heard no reply ; and, now, all was motionless. 

" Maurice,*' she repeated in a louder tone, her blood 
chilling, and her heart beating quickly, though she 
scarcely knew for what Still no answer was re- 
turned. 

** Maurice, hushand ! dear Maurice, speak to me I*' 
exclaimed Marian, sinking on her knees before the 
couch. She placed her hand on the covering that 
concealed the face of her husband, — for an inatanfi 
her arm shook so violently that she could not pull it 
away, — the tremor ceased, and the cloak was with- 
drawn. Bending over him, she pressed her lips to his 
forehead, and reooiled with a start of hotror«-»tho 
brow was icy cold,-<->no breath issued from the halA 
closed lips. She put her hand upon his breast^— no 
pulsation heaved it.— the death-siruggle had paaed 
over him, and Maurice Stanley was a corpse ! 

Hitherto, Marian had been silent, scarcely snfibriog 
herself to breathe, but when the horrid certainty 
flashed full upon her, the walls of the crumbling man- 
sion rang with her criea. Shriek after sliriek bant 
from the agonized widow, until she sank exhanited. 
on the body of him for whom she had sacrificed all, 
and when, roused by her cries, the female to wbon 
the house belonged, entered the chamber, she found 
the wretched Marian almost as lifiiless as the coam 
on whose breast she reclined. 
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It was towards night-fall, about eiz roonihf aAer the 
evening on which these events occurred, that a man 
closely wrapped in his cloak, issued from a house 
situated in the Strand, then ibrmed by a range of 
buildings running along the bank of the river, adorned 
Vfiih spacious gardens and forming the residence of 
persons of high rank. The evening was still, and the 
air unusually calm and sultry for the early season of 
the year; but no busy passengers were treading the 
footways of the city — no vehicles were rolling over 
the deserted streets, and the long rank grass of the 
field was growing through the interstices of the stones 

The pestilence was raging ! Hundreds of the in- 
habitants of London sank daily before its blasting 
breath, and men whispered that the wrath of Heaven 
-would depopulate the city ; street after street was 
passed by the solitary way-farer, who walked with a 
quick step, and his cloak drawn rounri his mouth, 
without his encountering man or beast, or hearing a 
sound to break the death like silence pervading the 
modern Babylon ; but as he entered still deeper into 
the heart of the metropolis, the heavy rumble of the 
pest-cart was heard in the distance, and the horrid 
hoarse cry of the drivers, requiring the living inmates 
of the houses to bring forth the bodies of those over 
whom the plague-fiend had cast the shadow of his 
wing, sounded sullenly on his ear. Almost every 
other house was marked with a red cross, while the 
awful inscription — *' Lord have mercy upon us*'* 
scrawled beneath the symbol, gave fearful token that 
its inhabitants were struck with the infection. Af- 
ter turning down various lanes and alleys, the man ar- 
rived and halted before the house where the husband 
of the unfortunate Marian had breathed his last. He 
rapped loudly with his knuckles at the closed door, 
and it was soon opened by the woman to whom the 
Tuin belonged. " Now. Dame Alison," he said, suf 
ieiing the cloak to fall partially from his face, " has 
your lodger determined whether she will or will not 
watch to-night by my master's bedside ; be speedy in 
your answer, for I would not willingly stop longer 
than I can help within a neighborhood where this is 
the only house not marked twith the bloody cross." 

*' Alas! good Ralph," returned the female shudder- 
ing, — '* I fear it will not be long without the sign." 

" How I" exclaimed the man, starting back,—'* have 
ye the plague within your walls ?" 

" I fear so," replied the woman sadly, shaking her 
head : ** The youngest child of the poor thing above 
stairs has been dead only two hours ago, and it looks 
as if the hand of the pestilence was on it." 

" Then it will be of little use to ask her to follow 
me to the ooocb of my master, — give ye good even. 
Mistress Alison," and Ralph, again folding his cloak 
lound his head, was turning away. 

" Stop," said Alison ; ** when I spoke to her last 
night she gladly consented to accept the offer, and 
though her poor baby is scarcely cold in her arms, 
yet I am sure that she will make a sore struggle to 
earn what may keep her remaining children from 
hunger." 

" Is she so poor, then 7" asked Ralph in a tone of 
pity. 



" Poor !" repeated Alison ; " wretchedly poor ; but 
follow me and you shall judge for yourself;" and the 
woman trimming the flickering flame of the lamp she . 
carried in her hand, led the way up the dilapidated 
staircase. In the same cheerless chamber, where the 
reader last beheld her, was seated Marian Stanley, 
her dead baby clasped to her breast, and her other 
children sobbing at her feet, weeping more for the 
tears of agony which bedewed their mother's cheeks, 
ihan for the actual loss she had sustained Her last- 
born was still strained to her bosom, — her lips were 
still resting on its forehead, though the livid hue of 
(he plague-spot was discoloring the flesh. The en- 
trance of the hostess was totally unnoticed, and it waa 
not until the woman had addressed her twice or thrice «• 
that she succeeded in attracting the attention of the 4 
mourner. * 

'* Must it go already?" she asked, pressing the in- . 
animate clay she feared to part with, closer to her ^ 
breast. 

" It is not of your poor child that I would speak,'* 
returned Alison, '* but concerning your willingness to 
watch by the sick gentleman's couch whose servant 
was here yesternight" 

Marian raised her hand to her throbbinc brow, and 
gazed wildly on her. hostess as if endeavoring to re- 
call her recollection of the circumstance. 

*'Ay. I remember," she said, rising, and speaking 
with forced calmness, — ** where is be, good dame 7" 

^ I am at hand, mistress," said Ralph, entering the 
room, *' and wait for your resolve." 

Marian hesitated ; but a single glanee at her hali^ 
naked children seemed to throw oflfthe overwhelming 
cloud of grief that oppressed her mind, and laying her 
dead child soflly down, she motioned the messenger 
from the sick man to lead the way. 

" Do not let them take it while I am absent," she 
whispered to Alison as she passed; *' I must see it 
once more before I part with it for ever." 

The woman pressed her hand in token of her atten- 
tion, and Marian followed the domestic down the 
staircase to the open street. The same gloomy silence 
continued throughout the city, and neither of them 
felt inclined to break the stillness. Marian did not 
unclose her lips, not even to ask the question of who 
(he person was, by whom she was to watch, while 
her companion strode quickly on without utceriog a 
single word until he arrived at the mansion &om 
which he had first appeared. The house was large 
and well built, presenting a striking contrast to the 
mouldering ruin they had leA; but even this gave 
aw/ul demonstration of a mighty pestilence overhang- 
ing the metropolis. Rank weeds were waving over 
the very threshold stone, and the hall door, thrown 
wide open, evinceil that the all-absorbing horror of 
the ravaging disease prevented the occupants from, 
thinking of the opportunity they aflbrded to the rob- 
ber and the assassin. They entered, and Ralph di- 
recting Marian to remain in the hall, while he pro- 
cured a light, left her, but very shortly appeared agaia 
bearing a lamp in his hand. 

** Follow my guidance, mistress," he said, asceDding 
a flight of stairs, " and I will show you where oy 
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master lies." He bood Mopped, and opening a cham- 
ber door, went aoftly into the room. 

** He ileepa now/' nid the domeitic, *' but do you 
go in, seat yourself by his bed, and be ready to give 
to him the medicines he may ask for when he wakes, 
if wake he ever will again," he added as he passed 
Marian, and descended the stain.. She entered, and 
following the servant's directions, sat down near the 
bed. A lamp was burning on a table, but the oil was 
nearly exhausted, and the waving, quivering flame 
shed but an imperfect light on the objects in the 
chamber. The person to whose wants she was to at- 
tend, was, as his servant had remarked, in a deep 
sleep, so deep that it was only an occasional low re- 
spiration that distinguished it from the sleep of death. 
The face of the slumberer was completely hidden by 
the rich coverlid of the bed, but the thin emaciated 
hand, which hung over the clothes, sufficiently at- 
tested that both time and disease had made terrible 
ravages on his person. 

The hours wore wearily on, but the old man still 
remained in hii nnbroken slumber, the flickering light 
waxed fiatinter and fainter, and Marian rising from her 
seat, proceeded to the door, that she might obtain oil 
to replenish the lamp. She turned as she passed, to 
look at the figure of the invalid, — it was a fatal 
glance ! — the hand of the suflTerer attracted her atten- 
tion. On one of the long fleshless fingers, rested a 
glittering jewel, and as she gazed, a dark thought 
rushed through her brain, ** My children are starving." 
she muttered, " while I feel sick for want of proper 
food :^>the possession of this shining bauble woald 
set us above want for over ; while he, to whom it be- 
longs, if he ever wakes from this slumber, will never 
feel the loss." 

" She approached the bed, all was silent, save the 
low breathing of the sleeper, who still lay motionless 
upon his pillow,— twice was her trembling hand 
stretched forth, and twice was it withdrawn, but as 
the picture of her perishing children rose op before 
her, it steeled her resolution to the acL^" God for- 
give me!" she mnrmured, as she bent over the bed ; 
" it is not for myself I do this deed." Again was her 
hand directed to the jewel ; this time she touched it, 
and cautiously and gradually endeavored to draw the 
gem away : she had just succeeded in removing it, 
when, either that the slumberer was awakened, or 
that some slight convulsion ran through his frame, the 
long bony fingers of the sick man closed firmly on 
her hand. With a thrill of terror she recoiled and 
struggled to disengage herself from the oold clammy 
grasp of the invalid ; but in vain, she was a prisoner. 
Fear, shame, the horror of detection, rushed through 
her mind, and making a frenzied clutch with her free 
hand at one of the pillows of the bed, she seized it, 
and with closed eyes and clenched teeth, pressed it 



over the face of the sleeper. He did not struggle^ — 
perhaps death had already done its work, but it wae 
not until the cold hand relaxed its clasp, and fell 
heavily on the bed, thst a fearful whisper seemed to 
hiss the name of murderess in the ear of Marian. She 
started from the couch, and pressing her hands upon 
her hot throbbing brow, stared with glaring eyes and 
reeling brain on the bed where her victim lay. The 
deadly pillow still remained over his face, with the 
impression of her arm fresh upon the linen, and the 
sparkling jewel still glittered on the lifeless hand, 
mocking the cold inanimate flesh with its nseless 
splendor. *' It is no dream," she muttered, partially 
recovering from her stupor, and glancing at the ring, 
which now, with the strange inconsistency of homao 
nature, she shuddered at the thought of toucbing^^- 
" Fool !" she continued, smiling bitterly, as conquer- 
ing her emotion she again approached the bed ; ** weak 
fool ! why do ye fear to take that, for which ye have 
perilled all, and made yourself a—," the words 
seemed to choak her utterance, and closing her lipe 
firmly together, she drew the ring away, and with 
another strong efifbrt pulled the pillow from the face 
of her victim : she shrank back, as if her eyes were 
seared by the lightning of heaven, for uhe looked cut 
the livid features of Stephen Glanville ! 

'^Hark! what shriek was that T exclaimed Ralph 
to one of his fellow-servants, who shared his pallet id 
a remote corner of the mansion. 

** Tis from our master's chamber," returned hi» 
comrade. 

'^Ha! there it is again; some mischief is doing, or 
I am no true man." 

The men hastily huddled on their clothes, and hur- 
ried to their master's apartment. A shout of maniacal 
laughter greeted their entrance into the room, and the 
domestics started back with horror, as they beheld 
the figure of Marian seated on the bed, gibbering and 
making mouths as she played with the grey hain of 
her dead father. 

The sequel of this melancholy story is soon told : 
the light of reason had fled for ever from the mind of 
the wretched parricide, and the lapse of a few days 
beheld her consigned to the grave, — her last moments 
being spent in calling alternately on her father and 
her children. The fate of her oflT^pring is uncertain ; 
but as they were never after heard of, it was sup- 
posed they were mingled with the vietims of the pes- 
tilence. 

Reader, the tale is finished, few, perhaps, will rettf 
it to its conclusion ; but if it be the cause of one pa- 
rent pausing, before he abandons an erring child lor 
ever, the story of Marian Glanville will not have 
been penned in vain. 
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UfWAiD, ufwtiDg. thou ahah not go, 

Bfy native land—iny ovirn — 
Fdt, from thy Tocal gale, I know 

My love of song hath grown ; 

And I would cidwo thee with a wraath 

Of «ciioea, eoA aad aweet^ 
Doar land, the fini to hear me fanathe. 

And ftel my inf«u feet ! 

Heaven reared thee with a lofty crest — 

To thee no rival rose. 
In DeloB, with her eagle's nest, 

Or FttroB, with her snows ; 

And bravely o'er the boundless mead. 

By Clano's rainbow rill, 
9hoa eeest a thooaand shephtrds lead 
Their myriads from the hill-— 

ThoD seest Politian*s slopes and delif 

With purple vines o'efgiown, 
Aad Thrasymene's breast, that swalla 

With ocean's distant moan—* 

That lake, which Punic Hannibal 

With Latian blood imbued — 
Tlut valley, which the stormy fall 

Of Latian limbs bestrewed — 

In griily gear, *tis said by some, 

The spectrte march by night. 
And, at the sonnd of sword and dram, 

Eenew their phantom fight; 

Whibt hunyioc home^ through pilg and 

From that tuearthly wrack, 
The ploughman shrinks to feel the tools 

That dank upon his back. 

]Dlay*B waking beams for ever first 

Thy cloudless scunmit wins, 
And there the breeze thy flowers have nurs'd 

Ii« vesper aong begins ; 

Yea, sofUy sports, like infant sprite, 

So heedless and ao fond. 
Though Boreas ihay rudely smite 

The sheltering hills beyond. 



* There is said to be a mysieriom sympathy b«- 
t^eeii them. 



*Tis thus thou rear'st thy rugged peak, 
And twin'st thy vintage sweet — 

Thus, ne*er such Uoom had summer's checfk. 
In Chios or in Crete ; 

Whilst, all around, the hanging rocks 

Are glittering with the gleam 
or rivulets, with little shocks, 

Down bounding to the stream. 



Cortona, shall I ne'er again 
Tread where my soul lo dinga ? 

Dear land, that gave thy swan his 
Ah, wherefore then his winga ! 

Sad, sad my gloomy planet lowers, 
Where'er my path has been ; 

I count a world of turbid homa. 
But never one serene! 



Well I recall that night of woe, 
When, heedless of our sighs. 

Our coitege reddened with the glow 
Of flames that lit the skies ! 

I could not choose but drop a fear 
On Ruin's wings outspread, 

Which, true to yon prophetic fear. 
Still hover o'er my head. 

But thou, with thy maternal hands. 
Didst calm atiy beating brow. 

Nor was I forced to foreign lands 
To drag me hence, as now. 

No wastnig fever shrank my farm. 
No traitorous weapon tore ; 

But nightly, on tfajr boaom ^ 
I slumbered as before. 



But now, by Fortune's stem 
Condemned from thee to go, 

I take her by the fickle hand, 
Prepared for weal or 



An exile, on a pathway blind. 

Beset with strange misohanoiB i QqIc 
Chill poverty and grief behind, O 

And darknesB in advance 
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Ob ye, my own, my native hilli^ 
In torrow slowly pamed — 

Ta flpiriit of the rocks and rilk. 
That lall me to the laaV— 

Grore, grot, and bower, and nuMiy 
Where I no more may reit. 

Receive the laat adieua that wring 
Thy poet'a aehinf breaat 

Periiapt, upon aome barren etnmd, 

I aeek a bleak repoae ; 
Tm poor lor any fitvtMf hand 

My 4yiag eyea to eloae— 



E'en ihou, my love, wilt not be there, 
To apeak my name unknown, 

Or preas thy gentle forehead lair 
Against th'nnlettered stone. 

I go, like old Laertes' son. 

In eiile o*er the wave. 
Through Scylla's hungry jaws to ran 

To Cyclops' horrid cave ; 

Bnt oh, to him, through all bis toil 

'Twas fated still to win 
The hearthatone of his native soil — 

A grave amidst his kin ! 



THE FLOWER GIftL 
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An waadeia forlh nl enrly dawn, 

Where nalnre apreade ber fairest Howtit; 

TJuDogh vetdant vale and dewy lawi^ 
And to the woodlnnd'a loay bowMk 

Hie morning dew is cm her hair, 
And sparUea in each cail at play. 

Unheeding, yet wkh ehoieest earau 
8he weaves her gailanda fiur and gif . 

Beneath her ftiiy toach entwina 

The forest rose and lily lair. 
The jessamine and eglantina. 

And all that brightly dnstar thisa. 

The matin birds, with joyana song. 
Have poured their eetly notes above; 

Bat she heeds not the warbling throng— 
The mnsic of her soul is bva. 

There is a light within her eye 
That seems to speak a soul dtvinas 

A holy calm upon her brow* 
That borrows lustre from her i 



Why thuB at early mom she hiea 
To fi>cest dale and mountain brakes 

Sre yet the sun hath robed the akiei^ I 
(k abed UaMgkliiiM afar iha lak«« 



Her heart oonceaUi the secret tale 
Her Ups aoppresa the spirit's eigh: 

Tet beauty beams beneath a veil 
Still more leeplendent to tha 9f> 

8he hath no aong— Uro biida have wmg. 
And round her blooma each bill and phdBi 

BqI long her lowly harp hath hung 
in aUenea o'ar each weated atoaia. 



Its crystal dew-drops o'er the flowen; 
Bat aU her early hopes have fled. 
And left her heart to lonely boui. 

The wreath she weaves she cannot vreari 
For an ! it binds another's brow. 

When throng the giddy, gay, and fair. 
To speak or hear the lover's vow ! 

Still heeds she not life's hravy woei^ 
Nor wastes beneath its toil and caia; 

But lovelier than ihe mountain roae^ 
She ripens in the moioing ail. 



The forest throng ber presence 

With songs of lave and pleaeoro 
Wild flastem apring 
littw 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

NiNi o'clock, and the ptriy itill at carda. « There 
^•there~it*s beeoning diasipation," cried young Sloth 
— ^ I'm quit»— quite satisfied.'* And well he might 
be, lor Trumpt had lost to him and Mima all his firat 
winninp, with the important addition of seven hun- 
dred pounds. 

** I— I told you— Mr. Sloth," said Titos, his brain 
in a whirl with wine and a confused sense of his Joss 
— ^ I tdd you I had no cash about me." 

"Don't mention it— •here's pen, ink« and paper; 
your acknowledgment, and the money any time in 
the coune of to-day or to-morrow." 

" If aomething doesn't turn up," thought Trumps, 
with a pang, as he signed the necessary document — 
" if something dtiesn't turn up" — and he staggered 
from the table to a couch. 

** Well ! gentlemen," eiclaimed Mrs. Cagely, as she 
bounced into the room^-'* if ever I tuSer any such 
doings in my house again— ^Irinking and playing all 
Djght! Had I known it, do yon thiidi I could have 
jested in my bed ?" 

•* Come here, mother," said young Sloib, in ma af* 
iectionate voice, to the matronly hostess «* come 
here. Now, tell me where that jade Maria if, and 
I'll give you fiOy." 

'* May I never go to heaven, Mr. Sloth, if I know 
no B^ore about her,"^^ 

" I am sure she called here hst night. Well — 
well — ^the baggage i^let me catch her! that's all," 
—and Sloth, Mims, and their quiet, namelem friend, 
having called a ooach, quitted the open mansion of 
Mi8. Cagely. 

" Mr. Trumps— Mr. Trumps," cried Mia. Cagely, 
shaking our hero, iailen asleep, on the couch. 

«' Sweet Emily," muttered Titus, in his heavy 
slumber. 

** Cune Emily !" eiclaimed the meek Mrs. Cagely. 
'* Mr. Trumps-»I with Mrs. Anodyne had been far- 
ther ! I have enough to do with my own afikirs — 
Mr. Trumps, I say" 

" Never mind your lather," sighed the dreaming 
Titus, 

•* Mr. Trump s," scTeame<I Mrs. Cagely. in a 
high, prolonged note. Titus shook himMlf— stretched 
his legs— opened his eyes— and serenely asked — 
** What's the matter!" 

«* Matter! it's nearly ten o'clock, and you must go 
before the juatioe," replied the fuovident bail. 

** 1 didn't !««▼• a diamond ring npon the table, 



did I f ' asked Trumps, and the question was answeied 
by a clap o( laughter on the part of Mrs. Cagely. 

** Diamonds, iursooth ! all your diamonds are on 
your knees, I take it." said the jocose hostess. 

*' Come, all's not gone," thought Titus, glancing at 
the paste in blue-steel, " I have my bucklea.*' 

** John, call a coach." ordered Mrs. Cagely, mbo 
was particularly assiduous in assisting Trumpa to the 
door ; and that the coachman might, by no possibility, 
drive to the wrong poljice office, the good woman 
ordered her footman to take his seat upon the box. 
*' Mind, John, you know where," said Mrs. Cftgely,aa 
the coach drove off 

** How very good of her to aend her aervant!** 
ihooght Titus, who in a few minutes was conveyed 
to the hall of justice. John a»sisted Trumpa to de> 
scend ; and as he led the tipsy Titus to the door of 
the office, he muttered gratefully, *' saved miatresa'a 
bail, however." 

«*I shall not be long, John," said Tilua, and John, 
with a grin, touched his hat 

Ere Trumps entered the office, he turned again, and 
saw a carriage suddenly stop at the door. The door 
was opened, and, to his astonishment, Sir Jeremy 
Sloih discovered himsel£ But what was the sorprlae 
of Trumps when be beheld the gentle Emily herself 
in the vehicle ! He kissed his hand to her, and the 
lady blushed and turned away her heed. "How 
kind— how tender— how delightful her attention, to 
come herself, that she might hear without tha least 
delay, the result of the proceedings!" 

Sir Jeremy, without noticing Trumpa, stalked inlD 
the office. Titus cast a burning glance at Emily, and 
followed, 'hoping speedily to despatch the busincaa, 
and then to return and carry off Miss Sloth. Aa 
Trumps proceeded down the passage, he caught the 
eye of the complaining watchman in the caoaaL 
^ Thai's him!" said Starlight, pointing out the delin- 
quent Titus to a companion — ** that's him-*-but well 
tench him how to murder watchmen, lor all his fine 
c*iat." 

Trumps entered the office as the clerk called oot 
the name of " Abraham Swsg." The owner of that 
name was immediately put to the bar. Trumps im- 
roediaiely saw in the accused, hie dungeoo-fneod 
'* Edgar St. Evreroood." the wronged heir, who had 
presfeed both his hands, with such genuine gratitude 
for service proffered. *' I see it," said Tiiua to him* 
self. ** I see it— how delicate of him to hidto his real 
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Bomby iwore ib*t he was in convenatioD with bis 
friend Sir Jeremy Sloth, when the priioner made a 
■natch at hii gold mounied amber box, and ran away. 
He waa apprehended, but the box waa Toond in the 
nud. 

Sir Jeremy Sloth, in the moat positive and careful 
manner, and at considerable length, corroborated the 
evidence of General Romby. 

The prisoner protested that he waa very thort- 
aigbted— it was his family malady^>that he ran against 
the general without seeing him, who set up a cry of 
" atop thief!" and that, without knowing what he did, 
be ran away. As for the box, he never saw it, as 
waa proved by ita not being found upon him. 

*' Why — why doesn't he apeak of his wrongs f 
thooght Trumps — a confused recollection of Edgar's 
story dawning upon him. 

" Very aorry. general, we can do nothing with this 
case. The property wasn't found upon the prisoner. 
Abraham Swag, yon have bad a very lucky escape ; 
never let ns see yon here again," said the magistrate. 
The prisoner bowed, and quitted the dock, taking 
no heed of the aigus made to him by Titus Trumps, 
who waa prevented following the lucky culprit, by 
the clerk calling — 

u Titaa Trumps " Titua waa put into the place 
ibr delinquents, as Sir Jeremy waa about to leave the 
ooart The baronet paused near the offender, ascer- 
tained that he was really the peraon he suspected 
liim to be, and then returned and whispered confi- 
dentially to the justice. Atier this, the baronet re- 
turned to hia coach, and drove a morning round with 
JMias Sloth. 

Starlight gave bia evidence with consi^rable 
flueocy ; with the art of a master, painted his own 
enduring patience, and the savage brutality of the 
oflender, Titus Trumpa. 

"Pray, have you ever been here before T asked 
the magbtrate. 
'* Never" said the muddled Titus. 
- Tou have never been charged with entering gen- 
tienen'a boosea under suapicioua circumstances, eh f 
aaid the justice. " Does any body know him here f" 
Fortuttfttely, no officer had any knowledge of the ae- 
Cttwd. " I suppose, watchman, be waa drunk f ' 
•* Tour worship, beastly," said Starlight. 
"Tou were not much burr, watchman, by the 
aaaanlt of the prisoner!" asked the magistrate. 
" Providence was upon me," answered Starlight 
•* Notwithstanding, the watch must be protected. 
Tiliia Trumps, I shall fine you for drunkenneia and 
riotous conduct, twenty shillings. And, now that you 
are sober, I expect that you will make an apology 
to that poor man;" but Starlight, with extraordinary 
magnanimity, expressed himself perfectly satisfied. 
** Titos Trumps, twenty shillings," said the magisrrat<>. 
Titos placed his hand in his empty breeches'- 
pocket, and found he had not twenty farihiogs : the 
ahock sobered' him. 

•* I«>I must send for the money," said Trumps, 
confounded. «Oh!" there was hope still, *' doubt- 
leoa, Mra. Cagely's footman had the money about 
him :" bat to the aetonishmentof Titu8,he discovered, 



on sending to seek him, that he and the coach were 
gone. "No maUer^I^I must despatch somebody 
to the Flower Pot." 

'* Very well," said an assistant of the office, "any 
thing to accommodate, but till the money's paid, we 
must lock you up." 

*' Surely, something must happen," thought Titua^ 
as he sufifered himself to be led towards the strong- 
room. 

" Ha ! what, Mr. Trumps T Eh ! How's this ?" ask- 
ed a pers4l who, to the joy of our hero, was one of 
the English merchants with whom he had dined tho 
dsy before^ "^ Don't you know mef My name'e 
Chi^ttela." 

M Very— very— very happy to see you," exclaimed 
Titus with the deepest sincerity. 

" Why — what's that ?" asked the picture dealer — 
** Ehf blesB me! an awkward blow,"— and Chattele 
stared at the discobred eye. 

" 'Twill soon go off: I am almost ashamed to ask 
— but I last night Ml into a little fray — the magUtraio 
has convicted, and — the strsngest thing in the world ! 
—I really have not twenty shiUings about me." 

" Say no more, sir- the money's very mneh at your 
service," and Chattels produced the welcome goinea. 
'* I knew something would happen," thought Titua, 
as he paid the fine ; and generously gave the extm 
shilling to the poorbox. " What good luek was it 
brought you here V 

"Luck! That vagabond Hammer— it waa after 
you went— you beard something about the * Mother 
and Child' — he's always flinging it in my teeth^weU, 
one word brought another — and — and to make abort 
of ir. I'm come here to take out a warrant ibr bin.** 
The reader must know, that in their professional 
dealinga something had passed between Messrs. Ham- 
mer and Cbatiela, relative to a ** Mother and Child" 
(an undoubted Guido,) which, at leaat in the opinkm 
of one of the parties, did not very favorably illoatrato- 
the honesty of Mr. Chattels. Hinc— the ** warrant" 

Chattels transacted his important bosiness, and leA 
the office with Tramps. " How lucky that I mot 
with yoq !" cried Titus. 

*' Ua! Mr. Trumps, a real friend to a young man- 
in a town liku ihiu— ispecially to a young maa of 
property— for there are sharks, Mt, Trumps, believe 

me, sir — there are sharks" 

" I have some property," said Tiluv, and aa he 
spoke, he stood stock-still, and scarcely suppressed a 
groan. The thought of his loss to young Sloth fell 
upon him ; his honor was at stake, the money mual be 
raised. 
" What's the matter, sir f" asked Chattels. 
" It will be impossible for me to pursue my suit 
with Miss Sloth until I have paid her brother," thought 
Tjtus. " Mr. Chattels—as 1 said, I have some proper- 
ty : as a merchant — pardon the liberty I take with 
you— as a merchant, possibly you could put me in. 

the way to realize — I have some houses" 

" fnehold V asked Chattels, smilingly. 
"Freehold," answered Trumps. 
" Say no more, air— if my adviser, Tapeiighl, m 
satiafied with the tiUe"— 
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'*Thank you, srr— a thooisnd thaDke/' exclaimed 
Trampe, not wailing for more : " how lucky I met 
with yoa ! Bat w it ia — I am certainly the roost for- 
ttinate fellow alive. Whenever I am in difficulty, 
aomething ia always sure ;o happen." 

" We'll call to night at the Flower Pot/' said Chat- 
tell. 

** To-night r cried Tramps—"! must have the 
neney today, Mr. Chattels. The fact ia*' — poor, 
•imple Titus—** I am in desperate want o( the money 
—my name will be dishonored, unless iSh money be 
found to day." 

There is something, says Rochefoucauld, in the 
dietrenes of our friends, that is not altogether un- 
pleasing to us. Certain we are, that the expression 
of Mr. Chattel's countenance, aa Tramps told his ne- 
cesBities, served to illustrate the truth of the French- 
Bian's maxim. 

" Tut — tut, Mr. Trumps — ^you are very young in 
ttkB world ; the truth is, sir, no man aa pays in the 
«od, can be dishonored. We'll take a bit of dinner 
ivith you at the Flower Pot, at three," concluded Mr. 
Chattel!, and shaking Trumps by the hand, hastily 
left him. 

"The Flower Pot!" The woida immediately 
brought to the recollection of Titus the promise of 
Edgar Sl Evremond. Edgar — there was no doubting 
It — was gone to seek him at the Flower Pot. ** Coach,*' 
called Titus, and he stept into the ready vehicle. Put 
down at the desired inn. Trumps, with hia hand to 
his black eye, commanded Robert to pay the coachman. 
A moment Robert hesitated, paid the shilling, and fol- 
lowed Trumps up stairs. 

** Mr St Evremond has not been here for me 1" 
uked Titua, assured of an affirmative. 
* Not been here," replied Robert 
^ To be sure — there's been hardly time yet; but 
Imrk'ye, Robert — when he comes, let me immediately 
know ; and Robert — I shall dine at home to day, with 
— ye^^-for he will come — with three friends. Egad ! 
how lucky. Mr. Chattels' lawyer may be the very 
man to assist poor St Evremond. How fortunate ! 
that things ahould eo have turned up. Mind — three 
o'clock, Robert What's the matter!" for Robert ur- 
ried. 

" A vromau, five minutes ago, brought little packet," 
«ud Robert 

« Where ia itt" exclaimed Trumps. 
■** There," and Robert pointed to the article on the 
dreaaing table. 

"Her picture, no doubt," concluded Trumps, aa 
hia eyea devoured the packet *' What do you want?" 
lor Robert lingered. 

" Miatresa wiahea to know if you aleep at home to- 
night?" 

"Per — perhaps," answered Trompa, hoping the 
beat, but not knowing where he might aleep. 

The aervaiit quitted the room, and Trumpf, trem- 
bling all over, took op the packet He aat down, 
holding it unopened in hia hand. "Her picture, no 
doubt," repealed Titua ; » and no doubt, aet with biil- 
lianta." 
Trumps broke the aea]» and tearing away many 



covera, came at length to a moat touching evidanoa 
uf woman'a tenderneaa. He gazed upon no painted 
beauties— .but held a real good. He thought to gam 
upon the eyea, mouth, the lovely noae and dinplet 
chin of a doating maiden, accompanied by a letter 
crammed with aweeteat thinga ; and he held a pot of 
ointment, encircled with a minute direction for Ha 
aalutary application to a bruise. 

" Very atrange of her," aaid Truropi, " btit very 
tender." A piece of paper bore these worda. 
'• Would Mr. Trumps thibk it too much trouUe la 
look in at Mrs. Cagely'a, thia evening, at ten?" 

" I aee it," — ^Trunipa always aaw every thing, and 
the clearer, for the utter darkneaa that enveloped it— 
''laee it: she observed my hurt from the carriage, 
and drove home that ahe might forward this;" and 
Titua gaaed at the ointment *'How Tery teodet! 
How lucky, too, that I received the blow— otheiwiae 
I hadn't known the delicacy of her affection!" 

Titua took hia late breakfaat in hia apartment; and, 
having amended hia toilette, and anointed hia eye* 
whoae injuriea were flung into shadow by a ahade 
benevolently proffered by the daughter of the land- 
lady, he descended to dine. Mr. CbaUela, with hie 
legal rrieud Tapetight, waa punctual 
" Mr. St. Evremond not come ?" aaked Titua. 
" Not come," replied Robert 
"Very atrange — but he wiU come. HoweTor, 
we'll not wait," and the party aat down to dinner. 

We cannot for a certainty atate what the intentione 
of Abraham Swag, aliaa Edgar St Evremond, night 
have been had he remained perfectly himaelf ; bat 
thia we know, when Trumpa moat expected him. he 
waa noat unfit to appear ; being at the time fiar gone 
with aeveral early frienda in liquor, awallowed flo 
commemorate the escape of Abraham from juatieo, 
and bought from the proceeda of a diamond rin^ 
found under the atraageat circumatancea by the per- 
aecuted heir. 

Aa for the negociation between our hero and Mr. 
Chattela for the aale of the property, the reader vallU 
we think, feel inclined to believe that Mr. Tapetigbt 
waa tolerably aatialied with the validity of the titlOp 
from the fact that hia client at once advanced Mr. 
Trumpa one hundred pounda— the remaining eight 
hundred to be r^id on the aigning of the deeda; with 
ihia proviao, that if. on inapection of the hooaea, Mr. 
Chattela ahould diaapprove of the lot, the hundred 
pounda, for which Titua had given hia bond, to be 
repaid. 

Such waa the bargain. Titua happily remembered 
that he had appointed that day or the next for tb^ 
payment of hia debt to yovng Sloth ; and of coune th« 
gentleman would not expect it before the later timew 
Before then, he could obtain a farther advance from 
Mr. Chattels — how very odd that he had turned oat 
to be a picture-merchant!— and, at leaat, pay lh« 
greater part Beaidea, before next day. many ihinga 
might happen ; yea, it waa almoat certain that aoai^ 
thing would turn up. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Twenty niontes, at least, before the appointed hour 
often, Titos droTe to the home of MrB.Cegely. who 
received him with a soar and withered aspect. ** Had 
Bflr. Trumps/' she asked widi a oontemptnoas leer, 
^Hmnd his diamond rinj^f 

'* No — but it's no matter, none in the least,** replied 
TraiBpB airily. 

* N(^— I don*t suppose a gentleman like yourself 
ean much miss it," observed the satirical hostess. 

•* Ii'a very odd, though— very odd where I couW 
ksTe left it ; no matter, some day 'twill turn up/' said 
Titoa. ''And now, my dear Mn. Cagely," and 
Trumps with more than his usual tenderness, took 
Um cM»ld hand of the ungrateful wonmn^lbr she 
•Mined to have wholly forgotten bis poUtenesB in the 
carriage,—" tell me if my charmer"— 

" Shell be here at tea,'* dmwled Mrs. Cagely. 
" But yonog Sloth— I trust te-night, he*ll not iate^ 
i«pt nsr* said Titos. ** It's clear she was frightened 
hf him last nighl." 

''He's out Qf town; and won't come back this 
week," replied Mrs. Cagely. 

'• How very lucky !*' exclaimed Titus ; and again he 
thought "how very lucky! He can't expect the 
mooey before he arrives, and by that time— how very 
lacky !" 

" He's gone as I hear upon particular busineai — 
Hhm narriage settlement of his ststei." 

«* Marriage settlement !" repeated Titos, wonder- 
higly. " Marriage seulement !" 

** Tea^tbe match has been long talked aboat; she's 
to marry a gentleman who was here last night.*' 

«'8o I thought," observed Titos, and he stared va- 
cantly at his informant 

" An oU friend of his— Mr. Mims ; that very plea- 
■ant gentleman," said Mrs. Cagely. 
« Good God !" said Titus Trumps. 
" What's the matter, sir f Tou hav'n't lost another 
diamond ring f ' asked the malicious landlady. 

* There must really be some mistake in this. Pray 
aasvrer me, madsm — for my peace, my happiness, my 
iMmor is involved in this afikir. Too say Mias Sloth 
is te marry Mr. Mims?" 

"Joined in their very cradles," anawered Mn. 
• Gsgely, in a touching tone. 

" Then— then — madam, can yoa inform me, who 
it is I eame here to meetf 

Ere Mrs. Cagely could answer the impatient que!- 
tion of our hero, the footman announced ** Mrs. Ano- 
dyne ;" and the smiling widow swam into the room, 
and with her frank, houateous heart melting in her 
eyes, made a captivating curtsey to Titus Trumps. 

Titus drew back — ^recovered himself— then stam- 
mered, ** I believe the lady I had the pleasure to 
meet in— in"^ 

"The watch-house," said Mrs. Anodyne, with 
charming simplicity. ** Ha !" she observed, looking 
archly at the black eye of oar hero^ " I knew how it 
would be. 

<• It's nothing," enkimad TitiHi • Nothtag. 'Twill 
saongDaOT 



•' I'll be boond for it," said Mn. Anedym wMh 
great vivacity, " or, my dear husband— amy he resl» 
wherever he is ! — spent forty years of his life M 
very little purpose." 

Titos said nothing; but he could not conceive vi4Mt 
oonnevion there could possibly be between his bruised 
eye and the forty years' labor of the late Mr. Aim^> 
dyne. 

" He was a physician, sir, of vast mind, but above 
the petty arts of practice. Strange, sir, as it may ap- 
pear, he never kept his carriage." 

*' Content in his piofemion to be one of the infanl* 
ry," observed Trumps. 

MfB. Anodyne smiled and said, " I was a baby 
when I married him. Wasn't I, Mrs. Cagely V 

" Quite a chick," answered that veraeioiia woman, 
and folding her arms, she jotted from the room. 

" He was more like a grandfather than a hosband 
to me, Mr. Trumps," sighed Mrs. Anodyne. "Bot 
the goodness of his life was doubled at his death. 
Pardon this tedious tribute to his memory, sir ; hot 
when I look in yoor eye, I cannot bat feel anew 
how much mankind are indebted to him." 

" Perhaps," thought Trumps, •' he attended my 
father — perhaps she's a biU against me as heir-a^ 
law." 

" On his death-bed, he called me to him. *Ada- 
lixa,' he said, ' I have nothing to leave yoo.' Ha, sir! 
that was a cruel hour, indeed." 

" It must have been," assented the aympathiiiag 
Trumps. 

«* * Nothing but this,'"-p-and he gave me, carefii% 
sealed, a paper. ' In that little packet is the produoa 
of forty years' incessant study — ^take it, my Adeliaa, 
take it, and heaven bless yon vrith it' And in that 
packet, sir, was a secret equal in worth to the mystery 
of the philosopher's stone." 
" Of course, yoo administered f said Tromps. 
" Alas, sir! even the alchemist might with all his 
wisdom perish in the street, wanting the money to 
set up his furnace. He may be able to turn lead to 
gold, but he must first buy the lead, sir." 

This is a remarkably seiuible woman !" though 
Titos. 

" I know not how it is that I have been indoeed Id 
take this interest in a stranger ! I— yoo are from tho 
country, sir?" 

"I am. madam," answered Titos, onneceamrily; 
as Mrs. Frillington, the maid, had gathered his whola 
history from the good people at the Flower Pot. •' But, 
your husband's secret T" pressed Titos—*' I don't data 
to ask you what it is f" 

••Ha! sir," replied Mrs. Anodyne, <'yoo need not, 
for I am delighted to see you bear its nwgical eflect 
about you." 
"I,— Msdam! Where?" 

*< Your eye,sii^~your eye, Mr. Trampa;" and Mrs. 
Anodyne smiled with new sweetneai on the good^ 
looking Titus. 

Our hero immediately perceived in the boonteons 
lady before him the donor of the ointment— imme- 
distely undentood that that "sovereigo reme^^or 
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ttudy on the part of the late Dr. Anodyne. Titiu put 
hw hand to bii heart, and bowed bia silent thanka lo 
the widow. 

<* I hope yon were not detained long last night f I 
requested my good fViend Mrs. Cagely — she's a charm- 
ing woman, and has known me from a child^-to fly 
to your release." 

'* Then it is to you, madam, I owe my deliverance 
last night from that denf — atked the grateful 
Trumps. 

*' Never think of it, sir — never name it And pray, 
sir, pardon what may have seemed a boldness unwor- 
thy of my sex ; but fearing you were much hurt, and 
wishing to assure myself that the discovery of my 
late husband" — 

*' Where is the ointment to be had, madam f" asked 
Titus, somewhat unceremoniously. 

'It is not published," answered Mn. Anodyne, 
with dignity. 
*' That's a great pity," said IVumps. 
'* I have often thought so," said the widow. 
" So valuable a discovery," exclaimed Titna 
•* A mine of wealth, sir," answered the lady. 
" So useful to families," continued Trumps, " if it 
eures all bruises." 

<* To the whole civUiied world, air," replied the 
widow. 

** And then such an honorable ibrtune might be 
obtained from it Immense sums, I have heard, are 
made by leaser things " 

"Sums, sir! There*s the Trittleton family — are 
yon aware, sir, that that noble house owes its wealth, 
and consequently its rank to this simple occurrence. — 
its founder was the great originator of potted shrimps ?" 
"Is it possible!" asked Trumpa. 
"Look at their coach- pannel, sir; they quarter 
them," said the widow hastily. 
** What! shrimps!" exclaimed Trumpa. 
" Why, they choose to call them dolphins,"— said 
Mil. Anodyne, with a tragic sneer. 

"Well, 1 wouldn't be above the shrimp^auce," 
cried Titus, with commendable humility. 

" Why, sir, for what we can tell to the contrary, a 
coronet may be extracted from an anchovy," — said 
the widow. 
" May it, indeed !" 

" That is, in sauce— a coronet extracted from sauce. 
Sir, it is very curious to look into the beginnings of 
people." 

" And sometimes very disagreeable," rejoined 
Trumps. 

** Would you believe it, sir, — I can point out a 
family, that has supplied one governor to a colony 
and three members lo parliament, that owed all its 
original wealth to the introduction of cranberry tarts! 
What say you to that, sir V* 

" Why, madam, there, curiously enough, you touch 
upon one of my testes. I think that noble family 
deserves all it gets," aud Titus almost smacked his 
lips. "Bur, why— why, madam, has Dt. Ano 
dyne's"— 
^know what yon are about to ask, sir. Why has 
\ been given to the wotldT The iraih is, a suit 



in Chancery, a suit that mutt be decided in my &- 
vor, a suit involving many, many thousands"— 

Suddenly the eye of Trumps glowed with lambent 
fire towards Mrs. Anodyne, and he thought, ** How 
lucky, that Miros marries Miss Sloth!" 

" Although the money — it vas left by my annt^ 
is as nothing to what, with proper care, might be ob- 
tained from Dr. Anodyne's bequest." 

*' You wouldn't" — there was certainly a want of 
delicacy, both in the question and the manner of 
Titus—** you wouldn't sell it !" 

" Not the whole of it," answered Mrs. Anodyne, 
with some coldness ; and then relenting, she added, 
" but I should not object, if I approved of the petaon, 
to lake a partner." 

As Mrs. Anodyne rounded her small mouth with 
these words, Titus Trumps saw in it the type and 
promise of the wedding ring! 

In half-an-hour Titus Trumpa and Adelisa Ano- 
dyne mutually agreed to a partnership for life. 

" 1 knew something would happen — I was certain 
something would turn up!" thougly Trumps, as the 
reluctant widow promised to be his. , 



CHAPTER X. 

"A ripe, handsome widow, a promising Chanceiy- 
suit, and a patent ointment ! Was ever man so Inckyl 
How fortunate that he had escaped Miss Sloih ! After 
all, it was very foolish for a man to marry out of his 
sphere— he was always looked upon by his wife's 
family as an interloper." These were the morning 
thoughts of Titus, lying late in bed at the Flower 
Pbt "To be sure — the patent was mortgaged for 
four hundred pounds ; but then, luckily, it waa in the 
hands of Mr. Chattels, a good-natured creature, who 
might be persuaded to do any thing." (It certainly 
was a curious coincidence that the same Mr. Chattelir 
general dealer, who was about to advance mooey to 
our youth of many hopes, had some months since ae- 
commodaied Mrs Anodyne with the loan of oerlain 
sums, for the payment of which he had of lale, in the 
words of the fair creditor, been "seriously rude.") 
Titus, however, was resolved, in so important a step 
as marriage, not to commit himself { no^ he was de« 
termined to be particularly cautious j and the subjoin- 
ed dialogue between him and Mr. Chattels, may, 
in some degree, illustrate the prudence of our 
hero. 

" What do you think of— I believe yon know 
the lady — what do you think of Mrs. Anodyne!" 
asked Til us of the dealer, who called at noon at the 
Flower Pot 

" Think of her ! Mr. Trumps, a charming woman- 
such sense — ^soch spirits — ever^ ihtng that could make 
a roan happy." This was the flattering opinion of 
Mr. Chatiels; who, we may as well stale, had had a 
recent opportuniiy of confirming it, having just quitted 
the lady, who possibly might have informed him of 
her approaching' marrbge with the youthful Titnau 
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" That'd my opinion/* said Tttus. *' Her huaband, 
the doctor, was very old, eh T— and very infirm T" 

" Very — bat tuch a head, ur ! He left such a for- 
tune behind him !'* 

'* In land or money 7" aaked Titus, affecting the 
greatest ignorance. 

'* In better than any thing— in an invention ; only, 
it's never been used." answered Chattels. 

** You don't mean the * Fortunaius Ointment,' eh V 

**l offered Mrs. Anodyne five hundred pounds lor 
eoly a share of it," said Chattels — ** but women are 
obstinate, sir— she wouldn't take it." 

**How very lucky," thought Titos. ''And you 
think it really— a— good thing ?" 

** Wonderful. There's Sackbut— he's clerk of Cs. 
naan Chapel — he and his wile fought so, the poor 
man used to lose half his Sundays— now, he's never 
seen with a spot upon him. Folks think his wife's 
tamed quite m lamb— bless you, that's not it— she's 
worse than ever. Only poor Sackbot's taken this 
precaution— he's never without the ointment." 

" I thought it wasn't to be pnrchased," observed 
Titus. 

*' No more it is," replied Chattels, ** I gave it him" 

"And then there's a Chancery suit, which Mrs. 
Anodyne must gain 7" said Trumps. 

** In time," replied the dealer. 

** I believe — ^you'll eicnse the question— I believe 
Mrs. Anodyne is your debtor ?" asked Trumpa. 

" For a trifle," answered Chattels, '' but we won't 
talk of that. 1 oome now about your houses. You 
my, you want the money immediately f" 

"I hav'n't heard from young Sloth," thought 
Tramps— "to be sore, he'll be too busy with this 
roarriiige to think of the debt." And then, aloud. 
** why, the truth is, Mr. Chattels, I am about to treat 
with Mrs. Anodyne for her patent." 

"Patent!" 

" The patent of the " Fortanatus Ointment,' " said 
Trumps; lor he thought be would keep his marriage a 
secret that he might make better terms with the 
dealer. ** I believe the patent is mortgaged to yoa f— 

'* Yes— the — the prescription ; it's all ihe same. That 
is, Mrs. Anodyne is under a heavy penalty to me, if 
she makes use of the secret. By-ihe-bye, if I bad 
thought of it, I'd have sent you a pot ; with a piece no 
bigger than a pea, your eye would have been quite 
welL" 

On this. Trumps began to doubt the instant eflkacy 
of the salve ; as he had (airly daubed his wound with 
it, to litile purpose. Again he thought—*' to be sure, 
my flesh is very difiiculi to heal — I think there never 
was such flesh— very difficult, indeed." 

*' I've advanced her four hundred pounds; and, 1 
tell you what— you shall have the document for 
three." 

"Yoa'U be able to get me that money on my 
properly V* asked Trumps, musing. 

" In a day or two," replied Chattels. 

"Then it's a bargain," and Trumps shook the 
dealer's hand. " How lucky !" thought Titos, " thus 
I save a hundred." 

Days paaa oo, and erery day Titoi payi hm eonrt 



to the widow, who, for various delicate 
aists that their approaching marriage should be kepi 
a perfect secret Only one week had elapsed, ere 
the happy Trumps was enabled to present Mis. Ano- 
tlyne with her bond redeemed from Chattels. There 
never was so happy— so grateful a woman ! 

The next day, Trumps walked to the usual place 
uf appointment, to that sylvan haunt, Kensiogtoo 
Gardens. £ie noon, punctual as time itself. Mis. 
Anodyne was wont to be there. For half an>hoay, 
riius lingered, his heart vainly Jumping at the ap- 
proach of every petiicoau " I'm too early, no doubt," 
(bought Thus, and he walked solitary for another 
q oarter of an hour. " She was al ways here at twelve 
always— oh! I must be too early," saying which, 
ritas sauntered to the sun-dial. He saw by the 
shadow on the plate, that the time was a quarter to 
one. Any other less happy man would have been 
convinced that the widow had either forgotten, or 
was careless of her appointment. Not so Titus ; lor 
with his eye still upon the shadow he had hope — 
yes, even looking at the son-dial, he invoiuntarOy 
eiclaimed— " Perhaps, it's too fast." 

Trumps took his way to the house of the oonve- 
nient Mrs. Cagely, who briefly informed him that 
Mrs. Anodyne had quitted London for some months; 
nay, more ; that it was very nnceriain whether ahe 
would ever return. 

Titua %vas astounded at the inielltgence. " A bMe, 
ungrateful, designing woman!" be cried, to the eqan- 
ble Mrs. Cagely. He was in a very lever of indig- 
nation, as he passed down the street ; and then iie 
siopl, and aaid exultingly to himself-^* how very 
lucky I've secured the ointment" 

Titos entered the public room of The Flower Pot; 
he was instantly addreased by Robert. 

" Beg your pardon, sir, but gentleman— Mr. Mine 
who's been often for you— he's been here.'* 

" How lacky I wss out !" thought Tramps. 

" He's stuck something on the glass, sir." 

Tramps walked to the mirror, and there saw this 
pithy notice— 

" This is to warn all gentlemen ftom playing with 
Titus Trumps, late of Cirencester, Glouoeatershira, 
but now of the Flower Pot, London ; unless the said 
Titus Trumps first banks his stakes. " J. 8." 

" Has anybody been here since this has been upf 
asked Tiius, who had turned as white as the paper. 
••Anybody, Robert?" 

" One person, sir ;" answered Robert 

**And he— he looked towards the glass,— he"— 
stammered Titus. 

"Lcxik towards glass," replied Straight 

Trumps bent his brows — bit his uail — then, sud- 
denly brightening up, exclaimed " Never mind— per- 
haps — perhaps, he couldn't read." 

At three that day, Mt. Chattels came to dine at the 
Flower Pot He assured Tiius, that, very much to 
his regret, he found it impossible to advance more 
than four hundred and fifty pounds upon the collages: 
money never had been so scarce. 

" All the better," thought Titua, wh«i he foond the 
dealer inexoftbl^,—*' all the betteff— I thaU have the 
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leM to pajr beck. Very wdl, Mr. Chatteli, fear kon- 
dnd ftad fifty." 

*<0f ooorte, I inelsde the pidara I spoke of at 
thirty— in time it will be worth a himdred," eaid 
Chattela. 

"1*11 tend it to ny aant," detemined TitiM* "of 
eonne ehe'U return me aeraeihiog tieUe ita worth. 
Veiy w«lL" 

** Well, then, Tapetight will eell upott yoa to-DMr- 
row, and cooclode the butinen.*' 

*' A fortuoate OMsape for me, that Mn. Anodyne/' 
obierved Titos. 

<«H«h! sir/* replied Chattels— *< I'd hsTo been 
b o u n d for that woman ; bat there's no trustiog any of 
'em. Ton leave the sub^ot of the pietare quite %o 
mer 

*• Qoile: only let it be something handsome," an- 
swered Titos. 

"* Depend upon me, Mr. Trumps,** aaid Chattels, 
nnd sqaeemng his cosloBser's hand» the paHon of the 
fine arts departed. 

The neit day Tapettght appeared with the neces- 
sary documents. Titus signed and held ferih his 
band for the balance: on which, Mr. Tspetight pre- 
MOted his bill of expenses, making Titus Tramps, Esq 
Us debtor to the amount of fifty pounds. 

<'0h ! yes, it's all perfectly right," said Tapetight, 
in his own pleasant way. "Ton see, one bandied 
advanced, three hundred the bond to Mrs. Ano 
dyne"— 

"I've secured the * Fortuoatus,' " thought Trumps. 

•^ That makes four hundred — ^thirty for a pictorB" — 

" A parcel for you, sir, fimn Mr. Chattels," said the 
serrant, presenting it. 

•« That's it, no doubt," eaid Tapetight. "Four 
hundred and thirty— and my bill aevenly, leaves 
jwt a balance of fifty pounds. Yoo'U find it qaite 
right, — good morning/* and the legal man depart- 
ed. 

"No matter— I've secured the ointment." repeated 
l^mps, as he inspected the parcel " And here— 
here's the picture for auntey." For a minute, Titus 
•tared at the likenem of a gentleman in a military 
dress, and looking at the back of the frame, to his 
, load—" Fofftrait of Genoml Wolfo." 



CHAPTER XI. 

Titus— -he bad msde several handsome presents to 
Mn. Anodyne — was left with about fifteen shillings 
in his pocket, a debtor to a lawyer, and the proprietor 
of the Flower PoL " Never mind— something will 
happen. I have," he mused, *'ihe preeoripton of 
*lbe Fottnnatus Ointment,' and something must turn 
np> 

Mr. Tapetight ssnt a very polito letter, and the 
keeper of the Flower Pot presented the bill Titus 
was at his wit's end. 

He sat, in a deep study af ways and means, when 



eoflee-ioom be jumped up, exclaisung,— ^ I have it ! 
rhe tea^prt!"— 

Yes, at that aioment, the tea-pot— cr a mmed widi 
gold and bank papei^-of Miis Virginia Troaaps, 
beamed upon her hopeful nephew ; who immediately 
called for pen, ink, and paper, and wrote a auiat elo- 
quent letter lo the virgin at Cireneesier, slating that 
wealth and honor beyond description could be secured, 
if she could but be induced to advance only one- 
twentieth part of the riches contained in her tea-pot: 
in that valuable " tea-pot biought from Canton by 
ancle Robert, who had been cartied up the coontiy 
by a black princess, and never heard of again." Only 
one small handful of gold from that glorious vessel! 

In sweet tranquillity Titos awaited the return of 
post He received a letter in due season from hia 
aunt Good, kind okl soul! ooukl she do lem than 
meet bis every wish T 

Titos broke the seal, and read the letter, in which 
Miss Virginia thumps in the briefeat manner simply 
inquired of her nephew, " if he was only playing a 
joke«-«r if he was really mad V 

" She doesn't mean it— no, she can't mean it," said 
Titus— she'll write again ; yes, or if not, something 
will happen." 

" And in this belief Titus was justified, for three 
days afterwards, he was in the Marshalsea, at the 
suit of Paul Tapetight. attorney-at-law. 

" Hadn't you belter look ont for your hedf* asksd 
a fellow-prisoner of Titos. 

** You're very good — but— -I shall not be here an 
hour — I've written to a friend — Ihia is rather an aa- 
pleasant calamity— >biit something wUl be aofa In 
turn op." 



CHAPTER XII. 

" Is there no letter to-day V* asked Titna for «p- 
wards of the thousandth time» having been Ihraa yean 
in the gaol. 

•• Not to day." 

" Ha ! there will be la-morrow. Oh, yes ! aora to 
be something to-morrow/* 

For once, Titus was a true prophet On the mor- 
row, a letter, announcing the death of bis aunt, with 
the bequest of her property to himself, eiublod him 
again to breathe the free air, a free man. 

Titus went to Gloucestershire, and married a thrifty 
soul, who sufiTered him to hope for the best, whilst 
•he did for the best Hence, Titus spent his days in 
competence and peace ; ihough, as a proof that his 
old (sihng still clung to him, it hss been stated, that 
a neighbor once overhear<i him advise his little girl, 
whofre canary had flown away, " to take the open 
cage into the garden— for, perhaps the bird would fly 
back again." 

*' Well, Titus, I never heard such a man aa yon," 
mid Mia. Trumpa. the third caw having died— p 
ed, as it was suspeeted, by some malieioi] 
"dmiHI toll fM Iha kM aaw ii.d«d r 
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" Never mind, my dear, I think the children are 
tired of milk. Betidee, tonething will turn np. 
Whj, my love, won't you always look at thipgi on 
tho bright aider 

"Bright tide!" cried Mn. Tram|», "bat wnjp^mt 
they have no bright lide ?" 



** Then, make one, my dear^make one," aniwered 
Titut. 

•^ To Moibe a bright aide" ii after all, not the wont 
philoaophy, and each was ever the matured purpose 
of our last of men,— Titus Tauiira : thk man or 
"MANY Horia." 
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I. 



Still uneitinguished thrsngh the land 

Was Freedom's sacred fire; 

Nor with the nobly fiiUan hand 

Did Glory's light expire ; 

Though long, too long, has Athens bono 

The Spartan's sway, the Spartan's acom ; 

Yet bolder thoughts inspire 

Hearts, still resolved to dare or die 

For Athens, and for liberty. 

ir. 

In night's mid gloom, on Phyle's tower 

See Thrasy bolus stand : 

'Tis now the patriots' mustering hour. 

And this the patriot band. 

Scattered and few the warriors eamo—- 

But he was there who ftnned the Hnmo ; 

Whoee voice of high ooansand 

From ibrest-cave and soow-cnrwiied hiJI, 

Had foiised them, and could ranse them etill, 

III. 

And, " Welcome to the hour," he said, 

" Of Tongeance or of death \ 

ToOv welcome to the warrior's bed, 

Or to the victor's wreath. 

A brother each, and each a friend, 

I knew, I knew ye could not bend 

The Tyrant's sway beneath ; 

I knew that all, who scorned to fear, 

Hither would come—and yk are here. 



IV. 



** From home, from friends, from country torn, 

TV> breathe a foreign air. 

Have ye not long in exile home 

Whet gaUs the brave to bearf 

Or, if ye deemed it noUer etill 

To stay, and share your oonncry's iU, 

Tboagh Freedom was aot then— 

By all ye eaw, and ail ye heard* 

la oot the blow too kag dafcwai T 



" Our own wronged Athens* thoa hast 

The mother of the brave ! 

Of Greece, in anas and arts, the Qoeea \ 

And itholi the« be a alavef 

Thou, ppoved in maaf a etrife severe, 

On land detested Sparta's peer. 

Her conqueror on ifae wave ; 

Shalt thou her prostrate vassal be. 

While gallant hearts still throb for thee? 

VI. 

^'Feibid it, ye whose sires abae 
The Persian's host withstood 
Till the proud field of Mamthoa 
Ran purple with their Mood; 
And when his thoasand gaUeya came 
To Salamis, immortal name ! 
Were foremost on the flood ; 
And on Platss's plain outvied 
The Spartan, fighting side by side. 

VII. 

'* Apart as foes, as friends abreast, 

On earth and o'er Che fee; 

Our Fathers never stooped their crest 

To Spar<a>-and shall «s f 

Hers is indeed the vantage-hoar. 

And hers the pride Of boundless power - 

But is there nought for thee? 

Yes — thine is Freedom, name divine. 

And thiB true band of heroes thine. 

VIU. 

" Then forward to ih' unequal strife. 

We triumph or we die; 

Warriors, the loss can be but life, 

The gain is Liberty! 

What though our hearts' best bkiod efaoaU tow. 

The tyrant band shall lie as lew ; 

And with the parting sigh edbyLjOOQlC 

'Twill even in death a solaee be, ^ 

Dear Athens! to have died tsut thee." 
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TO THE GREEKS. 



Arisx to the strife of the sword ! 

Advance like the rush or the flood! 

Nor e'er be one brand to the icabbard restored, 

Till the despots have dyed it in blood. ' 

Your chains have been galling and keen ; 

Ye have slept the dull sleep of despair; 

Yet awake fur the glories of days that have been. 

For a spell that should rouse you is there. 



II. 



Long ages of sorrow and shame 

Have rolled o*er the land of your birth ; 

Tho' once without peer in the bright page of Fame, 

Tie the taunt and the byword of Earth. 

The wrongs which your Fathers have borne, 

The wrongs whiek your children must bear ; 

O your souls are subdued by the bonds ye have- worn, 

Or a spell that must rouse you is there ! 

III. 

The Lion is tame and debased 

While ohained in the dwellings of men; 

But restore the Wood King to his own native waste, 

And his fury will kindle again : 

And thus, though degraded are ye. 

The yoke of the Mussulman spurn ; 

And the faith and the courage that dwell with the free, 

To you shall with Freedom return. 



IV. 



Then awake to the strife of the sword i 

Advance like the rush of the flood ! 

Nor e'er be one brand to its scabbard restored, 

Till your tyrants have bathed it in blood. 

O think on the days that have been, 

Till they rouse you to do and to dare ; 

O think on your bondage, so galling, so keen — 

A spell that must wake you is there ! 



• 

L 



THE WARRIOR'S BLOOD. 



I. 



Tbiri is a crimson hue 

Of purer, lovelier dye, 
Than beams in blushings clouds that strew 

Soft evening's varied sky— 
'Tis in the life-blood of the ftee 
Poured freely forth for liberty. 



There is a^drop more dear, 
More sacred and sublime, 

Than virgin pity's tender tear 
O'er others' curse or crime ; — 

It is the life-blood of the free, 

When nobly shed ibr liberty ! 

HI. 

There is a voice more sweet 
Than music's softest lyre ! 

Which gives a prouder poise to beat. 
And wakes a wilder fire : 

ft is the death-sigh of the free, 

Who fights and falls for liberty ! 

IV. 

And there's a deeper sound 
Than earth asunder riven ; 

A voice that rises from the ground, 
And vnU be heard in heaven : 

It is the death-shout of the free. 

Who daros and dies for liberty! 



THE DYING CHIEFTAIN. 



He sets in the noon of his fame ; 

He falls in the hour of his pride ; 

But myriads lamenting shall hallow his name^ 

And tell how the conqueror died. 

He died for the land of his birth ! 

He died that her sons might be free ! 

And long shall his memory be hallowed on earth. 

Most honored, fair Hellas ! by thee. 



ir. 



Though ties might have chained him to life 

The strongest afleclion can bind ; 

He fled from them all to the scene of the strife, 

And his love to his honor resigned. 

He paused not to wipe the big tear 

That fell from a mother's fond eye ; 

He turned not to look on a mourner more dear ; 

Undirioking he left them — to die. 

III. 

Yet say not the hero is dead ; — 

For glory can never decay : 

From the scene of its triumphs the spirit hath fled» 

But memory enshrines it for aye. 

For he set in the noon of bis fame. 

He fell in the hour of his pride ; , 

And nations lamenting shall hallow his i 

And tell how the conqueror died. 



THE FALATINB, PAINTER, ETC. 
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THE PALATINE, THE PAINTER, THE PRINCESS, 

AND THE PAGE. 



AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF RUBENS. 



The Bun shone gloriously through tho painted win- 
dow. ItB glad light poured in, mellowed with the 
thonsand shades of the rainbow's wreath. Like a 
stream of molten gold, it seemed to deluge the inmost 
Tecesses of the chamber wiih its splendor; and, pawing 
through the robes of the saints that unfolded them- 
selves oo crystal tablets, lending life and animation to 
the lineaments, and halos of glory to the brows, came 
gaily in to lighten fairer features and lovelier fi)cms 
than stained glass or human limning eould ever pic- 
ture. 

It was a chamber in the palace of the Sovereign. 
Itfl oaken panels were richly carved, and its ceiling 
was gorgeously painted with an assemblage of divi- 
nitiee. The Idtoghing Hours seemed to be scattering 
■miles and roses down on the inlaid floor beneath— 
which, rich in ils own*embelIishments, had never been 
concealed by the modem luxury of a carpet. The 
aplendid velvet hangings were encrusted with flowers; 
and the crimsoned seals, corniced with gold, though 
without the indolence of a support behind, were 
ranged round the apartment in the stiff formal rows 
which, down to this day, impose their restrictions on 
the ease and vivacity of society. Not one of these 
seats had forsaken its post, as sentinel, against the wall; 
and there was but one which deviated in form, and 
seemed, therefore, licensed to deviate in position. 

This was a chair of state, covered with crimson 
velvet, fluted with gold, and bearing the Royal Arras 
of England richly embroidered on its l)ack. It was 
stationed near a table ; on which lay a few cumbrous 
books, in their heavy though costly binding, a vase of 
flowers, and a small embroidered glove. 

On that chair, surrounded by two or three attendant 
ladies, sat the princess Clizabeth. Youth, which is so 
like beauty as almost to make us believe them iden- 
tical, lent its bloom to her cheek, its brightness to her 
eye, its elasticity to her person. The princess seemed 
thoughtful — almost pensive. She was leaning back 
in her chair, with half closed eyes, which threw the 
shadow of their long lashes on her cheek — her length- 
ened ringlets flowing bver her shoulders, softly undu- 
lated by the breeze that entered through the aperture 
of a half-open casement — while the flickering and al- 
ternate light and shadow of the gently agitated foliage 
without, cast over her youthful countenance its cease- 
less play of brightness and of gloom. 

The princess was in e»urt costume — her satin robe 
looped up with roses, her stomacher laced with dia- 
M94»f ber fiiir neck loaded, and her long curia en- 



crusted wiih jewels : her very gloves and shoes em- 
broidered with seed pearl. 

Thus sat the princess, serious, thoughtful, sad. 
Thete wm a general silence ; for, in those days, it was 
the prerogative of royally to impose its own moqd on 
all within its sphere. 

Elizabeth broke the silence : by means of some of 
those mysterious linkings of the thoughts, which bind 
together the far ofl" and the near, hers paned from 
royalty and splendor, from state and gema down to 
liberty and flowers. 

She stooped over the flowers that were breathing 
out their perfume from the vase before her; and with 
a restrained caress, that seemed to fear impairing their 
living beauty, drew them toward<i her, and inhaled 
their fragrance. " What think you, Margaret," she 
said, " is it better to dwell in the eagle's nest, or to 
share with the swallow the lowly cottage thatch- 
better to dwell in courts or bowers— to twine our hair 
with coroneu or flowers I" 

"I was never ambitious, my dear princes* !" Mar- 
garet replied : " I content myself with my father's 
hall, or your highness* service, and court not the thatch 
and the linsey-wolsey of the cottage maiden. And 
for my hair," and the laughing girl shook back the 
redundant curls, " flowers may be beautiful, but they 
fade ; our diamonds are always bright" 

" But liberty," said the princess, " liberty, Marga- 
ret" 

*' Is as much the princess's as the peasant's — uajt 
more; you command— she obeys." 

" 1 knew not that I was so free," said Elizabeth, 
with a faint smile ; " I cannot move beyond the length 
of my chain, a golden one though it be^while the pea- 
sant girl flies over hills as free as air, and knows no 
restriction but her own will." 

" I would rather my palfrey bore me than my feet," 
Margaret replied. •* My liberty would have a narrow 
range, were I limited to the primitive simplicity of 
their conveyance." 

" Again," said the princess, and a light blush rose 
to her brow, " the peasant girl may choose her mate 
for life, without restriction ; we must needs abide by 
the dry statesman's, the cold politician's choice." 

'* Ay, my dear princess! we most wait till we are 
chosen ; that is the true state of the cass— and in it 
princess and peasant are alike. The vaunted liberty 
of the cottage girl extends no farther than a cuAey 
and a * thank you,' to the swain who condescends a 
•tcaZyouf" •*" • 
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** Ay, Margaret !" replied the priDceas, while the 
proud blood mounted to her very brow, *' ay, Marga 
ret! and that degree of humility reaches not to the 
anoimt of degradttioa of her who, with the blood of 
kings within her Teios, sits in her father's palace, 
tricked out in robes and jewels, waiting for an idle 
limner to spread out her charms on paint and canvas, 
to see if haply they may please the Jordly eye of some 
foreign potentate. No, Margaret, no! the cottage girt 
is free from such a shame as ihia!*' 

"Nay, my princess, nay!" said Margaret, startled 
at Elizabeth's vehement tone, and touched by the 
sight of a tear that glittered from her eye, but was 
speedily dried up by the indignant fire that burned 
upon her cheek. '* Good sooth," she said, again at- 
tsmpting to be gay, " 'tis well that Rubens hears you 
not call him an idle Urnner ; or he might dare, despite 
the king, to leave your highness' beauty for more vul- 
gar hands, to portray more vulgar eyes to gaze on." 

A slight bustle in the anti-room prevented the prin- 
cess'a reply ; and then sailed in the rustling satin, the 
enormous hoop, and the waving plumes, of an old 
dowager duchess, who came to sit as lady president 
over the painter's labors. Behind her followed closely 
that illustrious man, whose name is, and will be, un- 
forgotten, white men have heart and memory ; and 
bringing up the rear, came an attendant, bearing in 
the artist's implements. 

The princess rose, on the entrance of the duchess ; 
she curtseyed to her greetings, (in those days ladies 
did not bow,) in silence, and again resumed hei seat. 
The painter then approached, and was presented. 
Elizabeth's cheek was crimson, and her manner, al- 
though hurried, was proud aiul cold. But the artist's 
eye quailed not beneath her repulsive aspect ; and its 
penetrating gaze ran over her feature and her figure, 
with that licensed liberty which belongs to his pro- 
fession. It was rather scrutiny than boldness — ob 
servation rather than admiration-— necessary to the 
practice of his art, but not the less displeasing to the 
pride of the princess. 

We have so high a veneration for that glorious art 
of which Rubens was a disciple, that we please our- 
selves with thinking that we, too, however humbly, 
are painting, with this stunted quill and this sombre 
fluid, in the stead of the wonder-working pencils, and 
the rainbow'colyring of the painter's palette. We 
paint in words, cold and inert as they stand ranged 
in the columns of a dictionary, but capable of raising 
to the mtiHi's eye, instead of to the gaze of the corpo 
real member, visions of glory and spectacles of beauty,- 
ay, even such as the glowing canvas spreads — even 
such as the artist's mind originates. 

Our picture presented the magnificent, though some- 
what heavy chamber — its painted roof, its carved 
panela, and its oaken floor. The mellowed light 
streamed in, tinged with the thousand bright hues of 
the rich coloring of the stained window ; and there 
sat Elizabeth, with a glowing cheek, surrounded by 
faerJadies, the duchess on her right hand, in all the 
panoply of pride, enduring the calm quiet gaze of the 
painter's penetrating eye— who stood in her presence, 
himself prouder of the godlike distinctioD of eonicioas 



lalent, and higher in the elevation of intellect, than 
the princess, in her father's palace, with the purple 
tide of a long line of kings swelling proudly through 
her veins. 

There stood Rubens, easy and self collected, with 
the plumed hat within his hand, his short cloak 
thrown negligently aside, the glittering hilt of his 
sword protruding, waiting the fimt intimation of the 
princess's notice. 

Thero was yet afiother person in the circle, appa- 
rently too humble to deserve mention, but evidently 
absorbed in the interest of the passing scene. It wia 
the painter's page ; who stood, with a pair of deep, 
rich, burning eyes, sealed on the princess. 

At length Elizabeth spoke. ** It is the king's good 
pleasure, sir," Ae said, ** that I should give you an 
unworthy occasion for the exercise of your noble art 

"Not so, by !" 

The duchess, the painter, the princess, the ladies, 
all stood aghast Whence came the impetuous inter- 
nip!ion ! 

'From the page ! 

The unfinished exclamation seemed suddenly 
checked, by the remembrance of the atrocity of this 
breach of court etiquette. All eyes were directed to 
the page ; who,, retiring a step backwuds, seemed to 
desire to shrink into himself. 

** Ton are too bold, master Warrenne !" aaid the 
painter. " Do yon loiget this presence ? What mean 
you by such unseemly daring V 

" I crave your highness' pardon," said the page, 
without replying to his master. " T was indignant 
that you should so wrong yourself. Gould painter'a 
eye desire a fairer study ? Could poet's soul indulge 
a higher dream? Yet your highness spoke of an un- 
vDorthy oecation. What a foul treason would that have 
been, had other lips asserted it !" 

" Un mannered !" exclaimed the painter — ^who, if 
truth must be told, was quite as much outraged by 
the page's disrespect to himself as to the princeas; 
far. in addition to the favor of kings, he was proud 
of higher dignity than that of birth or station. " Un- 
raannered ! Think you to escape unpunished ? Think 
you again to enter within these walls f Think you 
even to be retained in my poor service !" 

" Nay, chide him not," said the princess, whose 
womanly love of admiration was inoie gratified by 
the page's unguarded vrarmth, than by ibe more raea- 
aured aduktiriD of the whole train of courtiers amoKig 
whom she moved. *' Nay, chide him not Let hie 
freedom of speech, for this time, pass uncensured. It 
is seldom that we hear an honest tongue, and we 
would not have its liberty curtailed, for the sake of 
its very rarity. We make it our request to you, good 
master painter, and we trust that you Vyq^ not used to 
denying a lady's wishes." 

• You command," replied the painter — " I obey.* 

" Not 80," replied Elizabeth ; " we ask it of your 
courtesy, not of yoor humility. We ask it as a hdy 
may ask of a gentleman. W?are wiHmg ta bs your 
debtor for this small actof grace^*^^^,^'^^ 

** Madam," replied the painter, as he bowed 1 
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Wi^ ** ymi 9mAt m fmwur, in Meaiiag lo dcaii* one. 
He who BiglM lefaie a priBom of Eogland, nraat iwl 
Im hetfl bound witbia h« in rcjstcmK >o ■>«•* th« 
— i ll t it wuk of her who aili bekte me." 

" Thf eeffvice ki ftt this tune epaiod Aee, nerter 
fafeT'eenl Elinbeih, tnrniof en the paioter*B attend- 
ant the faU brightaeaael' her imilee^ '^see that theu 
nndanfer it ao more with iUthned and HIdeMPved 
admiMtion of soeb an wertfay objecto. Thy good taste 
'Will itand in joep ardy, ai wall ae thjr good terYiee." 

•"Par iBflMto/* nid *a pa^e, •• I dcaifo no higher 
joMificatioD, before an anembled werM, than ene 
glWM ef tha yrinoMi Unnheth*! efo— than ene 
hloih of thobrigh^eia ef her afaeek^ And for mj 
■ervio o , I am now bound, heart and soal, in a 
willing bondage, which leavee me leckleiB of any 
other point in my destiny.*' 

Elizabeth blushed deeply, and tried to frown ; but 
IhaM WBB^ n hst woman^ heart, Ihat woman's love 
of TOiM ese and chivahoas defotion whieh ontweighed 
tho fnpogatiive of raak, tho pride of place and power. 
In wn^ ihaieiiroi the princess endeavored to resBme 
herself. The frown on her brow balanced not the 
■Mia eft her lipi The repolstreness of her denManor 
ensad not the trach of n sigh that found ila birth in 
Ihn heavt af the princess^ and p as s ed, fihe the inviga 
I and welcoBM hrsnth of life, to the heart of the 



high r o sam me ndatMMi on whieh he aeeoM to preannn 
should indace me to retain him in my service." 

"NoBBora! no meter ozelaknad tho prineen. -It 
seems to me that we attach tso much impartanee to a 
few idle woidsL Good mnrter Rabens, I am already 
weary of this stala I pray yea tmnsfor it lo yonr 
canvas aa speedily as msgr he, that I may resign H, and 
regain the liberty of mf h«imilily. A walk with yon, 
my Margaret, even in bur- bounded grovca, tohear iio 
birds ling, and to see the flowem Uoom, is worth 
mora Ann all this weight af dignity." 

Then came "a IMe to the fight,*'— «nd «■ a Mttla 
to tho left,"— and « tha head iwdtoed Ani wny/^* 
and * tho arm lapsaing that" Then tho enrtains !■» 
terposed, and timir 'dnpaiy was to ho i»airanged ; 
than their ennmm light feU too brightly on tho 
cesira cheek, and ita glow was to be softened, 
tho painter diseo'verad that the ibating of her light, 
though voluminous veil, rendered her form too indie* 
ti6ct, and pioniiaod to mar the depth of hk fliH cabr- 
ing; and, laady, a rich and glomy euil, foam the *»- 
dundant shower of flowing ringleta^ intetpoaed hetwesB 
die painler's eyo and tho peifoct pmfito of tho pri»- 



How often does the happinea of lifo find birth in a 
sigh! How often doee the misery ef life originate in 
• iBBilef 

But seoHment wae oldfoshioned in those days— aa 
ii ia ohselete in oura. 

The duchess, whoso very satin had rastied at the 
presnmptioD of the page, thovght it now fally incom- 
hent on her dowager dignity to interpose her word 
like imperial Jove, she nodded her plumed head and 
tpoko. 

- Good snoth» master page ! yon allow yonr tongue 
» Keonse which sorts hot ill with the manners of & 
canriL In my yo«i|g days, a page might sooner have 
dared to throw himself on the point of his own sword, 
than otter the words which have ||h»sed your lips 
since you came into this presence. But times are 
greatly changed since I was young." 

- It may be so, madam !" quietly and perhaps rather 
painftrdly, replied the page. 

•*Ay, that have they," cried the still more indignant 
dnehess, the ki\ town crimsan rose of her cheek 
deepened into a toscan; "^t have they, since a 
mnlnpeil boy can bandy words with a ooioneted daeh. 
eas, who is not without some of the blood royal in her 
oaina. Marry hove diey, indeed, sinea an idle ser- 
'vilor nay admire his own vrit in a royal palaee, like 
• drunken braggart in tho sMfeetsi Marry have they, 
indeed, when he can throw the blame ef his misdoings 
cm tho forbearance of his maater f 

*Madam^" said tho pniMer, chafed in no sbmU do- 
giaoi, holh St hie pago*^ prasnmption and her grace's 
lafoBCtinns on himaelf, ** for the onwarrantable liber- 
tiaa of master Warmnne^a lengve, 1 wenM entreat to 
hnaonaidered Hamehis, sinea heto herhighnem hears 
►it 



Eliaabeth grew impatient " Master Rnheai^" she 
said^ « I pray yon. lot yew annngtomeota bo as few 
and as brief as passiUe. Above all, throw not oao 
charm over onr homelinem ef aapeet; for we desiM 
not to appear with foiser feafnreainour reprasentativo 
than in our person, lest the promise of the one sheoM 
seem the foisehood of the other." 

"Madam," said tho pdMer, -he ibr whom my 
labora are intendsd woukl little thank mo if I wore 
to rob his eye of ono of the graces with which aatuo 
has endowed your highness." 

"Name him not! name him mt!" exclaimed Iho 
prineem; and her glance insiinctiv^f encountered 
the passionate gaae of the page, whose eyes were 
filed upon her. There was a cooscioiynem in tho 
rapid interchange, which, as Moora has sinoe said, 
seemed — 

" As if the soul that minute caught 
Some treason it through life had sought; 
As if the very lips and eyes 
Predeetined to have all out sighs, 
And ne'er to be forgot again. 
Sparkled and spehe hefoio oathen." 



Many days passed en, durinf dio inonnng af caeh 
of which the painter oonthmed his labors. At the 
same hoar, the princem reeomed ber seat, the daebam 
rustled in, the painter spread hie colors, Blinabelh with 
scrapofeos exactness, a as uin ed her attitudo, and tho 
page psanmed hia ardent gaie. 

In ne degree had the dadieai relaxed in her fli 
ophMon of the painter's attendant, whieh aho took nn- 
common troobfe l» eotprsmen every oosaiioo, aoitahln 
or nnsuitablew It soomed mlher henealh hor giaooV 
dignity lo wage so unequal a war ; but i 
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be womea — and a ducheai it only a woioan afVer 
alL 

As lor the page, lodietimefl a Moniral smile, tome- 
timefl a stiDging repartee, bat more frfqaently a 
haughty and repelling demeanor, which aeemed lo be 
exchanging placea with the ducbeie— these, having 
in them more of the afennve than the defensive — 
were his modee of replying to the rough compliments 
of the ducheM. 

Generally, his notice was too much absorbed, too 
much riveted on the princess, to allow of even a casual 
notice of any other being. He watched, by his m 
tor's si^e, the glowing outline, the blushing lint, the 
speaking eye, the ** red and white nature's own sweet 
and canning hand laid on," the shining tabyrinihs of 
ringlet*— all these did the page, day after day, con« 
template, till heart and eye were so engrossed as to 
leave no lOom for the minor pasaions of scorn, anger, 
or contempt. 

It seemed, too, that his powers of uiefolnem wefe 
likewise much impaired ; for, as the duchess truly 
•bserved, his attendance was merely nominal, and he 
proved to a demonstration hie ignorance, by retarding, 
instead of accelerating, every thing in which hit ser< 
▼tee was required. 

But all these things were as nothing lo the last 
charge which the duchess, in her great leal, brought 
•gainst him. The princeis's embroidered glove was 
missing, and her grace boldly accused the psge of the 
theft. 

On that occasion, it were hard to tell whose brow 
was stained with thedeeperdye— thatof the princest 
or the page. Her eye turned, for one doubting mo 
moot, on him; and read, in the shame-stricken look, 
the guilty cheek, the confuted demeanor, a full con 
lif mation of the charge. 

Yet he seemed hardened in his guilt ; for, turning 
OB the duchess the full tcorn of his indignant eye, he 
proudly saidi " I disdain to justify myself to you !" — 
and left the presence of the princets without farther 
word, or a tingle gesture of courtesy, abandoning hii 
master to bis own exertions, to help himself at he best 
might. 

- Your grace will pardon me," said the painter, 
" if I prreome to differ with you on this serious charge. 
It is true that I have not long known moater Warren- 
ne ; but he came to me wiih so high a guarantee that I 
vrould almost sooner doubt my own existence than hit 
honesty ; and suffer rae to tay that it grieves me deeply 
that one who has had admiuance to ihis pretence, on 
the warranty of my w<^, should be accuted of so 
fbul a crime." 

** Words alter not iacts, master -Rubens!'' said the 
dneheas. " / saw his eye looking longingly on the 
glove, long befora it disappeared , and I have farther 
good reason of my own to fully believe that he hath 
it eoncealed about him. Though I saw him not or- 
tually commit the theft, I did see the little finger of 
her highness hang out of his vest ; and ihat 1 suppose 
to be proof enough. No doubl, the value of the glov< 
hath been too great a temptation lor his honesty to 
witlistand-^ibr the pearls and gold are of no small 
^ne." 



** You spoke of his high surety," said the princes; 
'* are we wrong in asking who might that be ?" 

" Madam," replied the painter. " seeing your high> 
ness't aversion to the name master Warrenne himaelf 
entreated me not to utter it ; but, as be has now for- 
feited all claim to consideration, I at once obey yoar 
bighnesB. He was sent to me especially and imme- 
diately Irom the Elector Palatine,' to attend me on 
this one occasion; which commission execoted, his 
instructions were to return to his master, having under 
hie guardianship that por^t which I have now the 
honor of attempting." > 

The shudder of the princem spoke more than vrofdi; 
she aroae hastiljr, and retired wiiH Jier ladiea: 



The painter hurled to hie lodging. His first not 
was to summon master Warrenne to his preaenoe. 

The attendant who carried the command, returned 
with this sullen answer, ** Let master Rubeiw seek me 
here!" 

Indignant at this vrant of ooartesy, as well aa of 
obedience, the painter, anxious to give vent to hia 
feelings, went inatanUy to maater Warrenne's apart- 
ments. Calm, and even haughty, waa the bearing of 
this page, and his eye quailed not beneath the angry 
glances of his master. 

'* How is this, master Wanenne f asked the paint* 
er. *' Can the duchess have preferred a false charge 
against you ! I know that she loves you not, yet 
could she invent so foul a calumny ! I pray you, if it 
be postible, for my honor's sake, aa well as for your 
own, disprove it. Throw off the blame! If it be 
poisible, let the shame rest on her, and assert your 
guiltlessness ! But, above all thinga, tell me, at once 
the truth." 

The painter spoke vehemently, pesskaately. 

Calmly, quietly, coldly, indifferently, the page re- 
plied, *< I will !" and he laid the s^pected glove com- 
posedly on the table. 



It was evening. <I1ie glowing sunlight had melted 
into a softer glory. Th^ neb fteecy clouds, half silver 
and half gold, sailed on, like glittering galleya over 
the pure ether. The birda had sung themselves to 
sleep. Scarcely did the leavea mumiiii^-«earcely did 
the waves ripple. * 

Elisabeth sat benenth a tree. The trammels of 
state and pride were thrown aside. Her long hair, 
not now arranged with artifice and care, hung over 
her sbouldera in wild disoftler. At her feet, half si^ 
ting, half reclining, lay Margaret—her eyes now Ufted 
up lo tfle princess, now wandering over eyety objfct 
iround ; while in the very idleness of energy, she 
gathered, and pulled to pieces, flower after flower, 
whirh their evil fate had thrown within her renrh: 

1 he fingera of the princess were fondly Unking 
themaelvea in Maigaret'a carle, ns» thoa i 
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abandoned themselvet to confidence and 
tion. 

"What thinkest thou, then, Margaret T* nid the 
prtncecs, continuing Bome previous convenation ; ** I 
could not have doubted him, though he had been akme 
in king James's treasury." 

" I could, and would, intrast him with the crown 
jewels," Margaret replied. 

" Dear Margaret ! though sometimee I think you 
love to thwart me, I am right glad that in this one 
opinion we agree. Oh, it were impossible, impo$sible 
that, with that haughty brow, that almost disdainful 
carriage, he should, be tempted into' so low a vice. 
Good sooth! how jay spirit rises against the duchess, 
to think that she oSuld dare' to fix so foHl« stigma on 
him. No, Margaret, no! his ar^ noC^ little vices! I 
could suspect him of stealing crowns and kingdoms—" 
" And ladies* hearts," interposed Margaret. 
** But never a few pearls on a stray glove." 
" I could," said Margaret, with a malicious smile. 
" How, Margaret ! What mean you f" 
''Oh, my dear innocent princess!" exclaimed Mar- 
garet, " what would your simplicity do in the world, 
were it not supported by my profound knowledge of 
mankind ! Why, in faith and truth, and by all the 
saints in and out of the calendar, he is guilty, upon 
my honor!" 
" Unkind Margaret! you trifle with me!" 
" No ; oh, no ! ray dear princess 1 1 am the very soul 
of gravity and discration. Nay, look nut at me thus! 
Listen to my profound sagacity, and I will expound the 
mystery. You know, of old, that J am not without a 
little of Daniel's wiidora. Shall I speak now, my dear 
lady, or for ever hold my peace ?" 

*'jrou speak in riddles, Margaret, at present; ex- 
pound them, if you can." 

** That can I, and will I ; so, to proceed in true the- 
ological style*-'* 
*" " Firstly, then—*' 

*' No ; perhaps the olden style were better. Once 
upon a time, there lived a princess, who was fair to 
look upon ; and b^ause the king, her father, had a 
kingdom or two, more or less, beneath his rule, and 
was mighty in pdwer, and so on, and so on, this prin- 
cess had many suitors. And one tlkere was, who 
thought that it would be a very pretty thing to have 
a pretty princess for a wife, and a very good thing to 
have a great king for his father-in-law. But so and 
because he fancied it poatible that the daughter of a 
mighty monarch might be accounted .rather more 
beautiful than she would have been thought had she 
been a peasant maiden — ^imsgining that the golden 
dust that flies about courts, and the clouds of power 
that encircle them, might, by possibility, have blinded 
the eyes of those sage judges who trumpeted her 
fame — ^he sends a painter, who thinks himself as 
great as a bashaw; to paint her portrait ; and then, 
to jnake assurance doubly sure, and being %lroosi 
^ conning and as well versed in the. ways of the 
world as your sage Margaret, he fancies even thai 
his jrost worthy painter may, to make a pretty piciurr 
for bis own fame's sake, add one charm more to the 
account of the original than it deserves. And, to 



prevent this fearful imposition, he fastens to hie 
painter's palette a sort of oversee^ of his own — who 
is to report to his Electorihip whether the princess isaa 
pretty as fame tells, and his plenipotentiary portrays." 
** Nay, Margaret, nay ! 1 will not think the page a 
spy." 

" Call his oommission by what name we will, in 
good truth the reality is still the same. But now for 
the second act! The faithful messenger of the sapient 
suitor looks on the sun till he is blind himsel£ He 
will return to the Elector, and tell him you are •■ 
brown as an oaken tree— as black-browed as night; 
and the Elector will call the world a peek of foob 
and master Rubena' painting a pretty cheat" 

** Then shall I owe master Warranne a world of 
gratitude." 
*• Ay, but of a doubtfol kind." 
" Tet this afiects not my strayed glove." 
"It leads me to it Ah! my princeas! yoa have 
seen— you could not fail to see*— with what an idol- 
atry of gaze he pursued you. What a poiwo has been 
this picture-painting to hia soul! A license for hii 
eye to dwell on you, to doat on yon, lo love yon ! My 
dear princess, bow I pity him ! To be true to hii k>va 
he must be false to his honor." 

The crimson heat of the princess's cheek burnt tho 
fair hand on which it leaned. 

" Now, then, see you not the fate of your lost glovet 
A discarded fillet from your hair, a rejected riband 
or even a worn out shoe-latchet, would have been ia 
equal danger. 'Tis an unlucky accident that the 
thing hath any value in itself; for I durst swear that 
in pilfering it, he remembered nothing but that your 
hand had hallowed it Must we not then decide that 
he is both innocent and gnilty!" 

Elisabeth had heard her maiden's oratory, with littlo 
comment, but with a cheek flushed with emotion, an 
eye surcharged with sensibility, and a lip tremiilooa 
with feeling. At its close, she said, as though ashamed 
of her sensitiveness, "We have done master Warrenno 
too much honor in making him so long the subject of 
our private converse. Margaret, I left my embroidery 
frame in the open Window, and I fear me this foiling 
dew will do it damage. Will you do me the grace 
to go and bid them put it up in safety! I worked 
three long hours to-day on the budding of a rose, and 
I would not have ray labor go for nothing." 

Margaret wondered much that her highness could 
even think of such trifles as roses and embroidery, in 
the midst of their interesting conversation; but her 
wonder ceased when, from tl^ site of the open win- 
dow where the frame in question lay, she caught a 
distant glimpse of the tree where the princess still sat, 
and saw a kneeling figure at her feet, who looked 
most suspiciously like the page. 

Margaret instantly concluded that the princeas had 
seen his approach, and had, by that extraordinary 
assimilaiion of opposite things at the same instant in 
the mind, bethought herself of her embroidery. Had 
Margaret lived in our days, she would doubtless have 
been that most agreeable of all feminine things— a 
female logician ; as it was, she was only a shrewd 
observer, sooMwhat canatio wiihaL 
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It WM a daj o# r^foietng. The ahr eain 

K'ith acdamation. The populace iw«lled onwardb^ 

like as ocean. Tke Ihootand belli of the wide city 

wereraigiiig. Theoelioof ittcaiiiiao,iittefiiif talatei 

reT«rbeiaiedtiiioiighflreet.and«|pue. BuBeiowete 

floating, muiic ■oondingt reveks^j^vailiflf, thmi^ 

every kse and allegr of that mighty metrapoli& 

It waa the biidal day of the Elector Paktine and 
the princoM ElnabeHb of Belaud. 

Chiidltoed and age njeiead. The glerioae aoB 
••Hied ont io hie hnghtneM on the nuptinii;apd imb 
and — idene enngfat the light of hia gUdtaeH^ and i»- 
dalged in " joennd muHk end joHity !" 

It aaened at if that ann looked ||ot &tma on a and 
hearts Adreoghent all the precineta of the land m 
gcnral waa the ftf, m wide tiie reveliy. 

Said wn that it hioked upon nonet Oh^ jm! then 
waa one winer dMok fRM Mancfaed, wtteae eye waa 
dim! 

Than aat ahe, in her bridel gatme n l a pal e , wtw- 
rowfoU deopairing; What tboegh the genw thni had 
once lain '^ fiiU lathema five** beneath the ocean, &r 
faiddcm in her ooial grovea— what, ihengb the jewde 
^hieh had once inlaid to richly the eanh't mountain 
pnhKet, ahed their ricbett beaaM amid the manea ef 
her hair! What Ihoogh a web that Ariadne ndght 
have woven, hung around her, like the gomamer «f a 
feiry*8 robe! yet did Elisabeth bear nbent, that day» 
the aaddctt hean in all the king't dominienai 

la vain did Margaret eoconrage ; in vain did the 
do eho m diide; pale and pamive late Elinabath^ m- 
gardlem of either. 

At length the eritii approached: a mere jeyoof 
harmony broke up ; the belli rang ent AMire merrily; 
the caramn bellowed out a bolder welcome. BonneH 
waved, plumei nodded, brocadet rattled, and the 
elector Fklntine aleod befbie Elisabeth. 

She looked not on htm ; it might be maiden medeei 
fy, but it bore the reiemblance of palhd lear. She 
dreaded to heer the irtt tone of hie voioe, yel thought 
the mom e n t long before it came 

They were odd wwdi when tbef did corner 

*■ It matter Waireime forgiven, my dear prhMont 
See, he tenda back hit tielen pledge by me! Do I 
•hare hit guih, or are we both foi^ven f " 

Elisabeth looked up» with a lightning Amb. The 
lame penienate tooei^ the lame dark, Inttinua eyea, 
the tame intente tendernem of oonnteimnoe ! Tai^ 
the ^inter't page and the Elector Fidatine went oae* 

If there were n tad heett that day in the hiag^ 
dominion^ it waa that of her grace thednchem?— 
certain^ it bent net in the betom of the princem Sli- 



" Blndam,*^aaid the page, ** 1 eonU not leave yenr 
dent and bappfllaqptTy, without throwing mytelf at 
yenr foot, and entredSi)^ yon t9 forgive die long eata- 
ligne of my tfantgrnakmi." 

«■ 1>» yen then leave nt, and ao toon, matter War- 

leane V asked the princen. 

« Tb-monows to-monew I depart with my pracioui 

Let mn not go, with the thought that year 

nt ia harih npen me. Let me not have todiead 

1 1 thall pratant mytelf again befoaa yow, that 1 

r havn to oaotand with the uMmory d my own 



« Hiea ft« dn w l nin r wat the prineem^t reply. 

How unwillingly hnd Biiwbeih helnyed the ataie 
of km heart, in theae 1w» riMMt tentenoet ! 

** Tot," replied the page ; ** yet ! I come in tha train 
af my noble matter, the Elector Natina IVay, why 
that indignant hlntfa^ that haatyfinwnf There Mvet 
Mtiha mas wh» vaonU deiire yon a higher happi- 
n^m** 

'•Menlkm him no mere!** eialaimed the princemi 
-W6nldi«ei«nchikiagain--« child in tame pea- 
Mmmi oe^lhat 1 might dwell with thote I foved!** 

•Andwhymtvriifa Jrederickr arimd the page, 
" He ihall bring tuch a debt of love againtt yon, that 
ye« needi mntt pey it with iOve again. Nay, why 
that proud lip and tear— • ten^— wheae it the tin (rf* 
bringing dow» that tearf ' 

<*Tonn! yewi!** vehemently eidaimed the prin- 
earn. 

•Mine! oh»net for kingdoma! But I would not 
new detire angfal beyond your pardon for mytelf; I 
vaanld plead for my royal matltt. Think that you tee 
hhn at year feel; tUak that you hear htm through my 
lipt, entreating for bit heart't happinem at your baadt 
— emplering you to believe that, not at a cold and po- 
lilieal calculation, he entreatt your fover, bat at the 
haney-droy in hie cnp of life !" 

A ttiOed ihffieh bnrtt from the princew't tipe, at ihe 
tore henmlf away fiom hie kneeling gratpi Thehaity 
haand brought hm into Margaret't armt, who wat 
letnnung, with wo toiling tpted, from the embamy. 
Ehaahath dropped en Margaret't ^touUer to weep; 
and the page, who tnw that thehr interview wat at an 
end^ withdrew in perturbation. 

ifitfgaret't tagadly wna at ftnh. She had teen 
the page kneel, and Elinabeih ditdain him. She knew 
Ml that he knelt ftt a tthe r , inttead of for himaelf 
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JAoaon 9r. JoLnif imirried Sui«tt6 de Valloif; 
The father of the former, who wai one of the princt- 
pal merchants of Lyoni, had leen with VDboonded 
iati«f«oiion, that hie ton waa penionaiely enamored 
with the amiable daughter of one of hit oideai frienda. 
It was a match in every way suitable for him. Mon- 
siear de Vallois was a man of considerable wealth, 
though not engaged m commerce ; he had at first been 
much averse to the union taking place, on account 
of the wild aad reckless disposition of the young St. 
Julien; and atrange accounts had reached Lyons, of 
his proceedings during a two yean residence at Parii; 
but npoo his return to Lyons, the charms of the fair 
Suseite had so worked upon him, that his irregulari- 
ties were abandoned, and he sunk from the gay and 
dissipated man of fethion, into the staid and indus- 
triottB merchant ; and it is but justice to him to say, 
that it was not outwardly alone, that he had become 
an altered man. Some scenes in which he had b<»rne 
a part at Paris, and his narrow escapes from infamy ! 
and destruction, had determined him to make a strong j 
er rt to eflect a total change in his habits and dispo- ' 
sitlons; and the ptesence of his dear Susetie had 
strengthened these resolutions, until their practice had 
shown him, that during the eighteen months he had 
been at Lyons, after his return from PtariB,he had been 
for the first time in his life, a happy and bofiMUed 
man. There was but one thing galled him, and that ^ 
waa, any allusion to his residence at Paris. It was 
clear there was something connected with it, which 
he could not drive from his remembrance* and since 
it seemed sensibly to annoy him, all mention of it was 
studiously avoided. 

The change that had taken place, removed the only 
olgection entertained by Monsieur de Vallois to the 
marriage, who willingly gave his consent to the union 
takidg place ; and on the appointed day, young 8u 
Julian led to the altar the fair and blooming Suzette, 
tnd in the iaee of heaven, they interchanged their 
TOWS of constancy and fidelity. 

Jacquea St Valoia felt that he was now a truly 
happy man ; poasessed of the being he so fondly loved, 
^joying the sweet communion of reciprocal aflection, 
vackmded'by the discontent of poverty, his course of 
life flowed on as gently and as calmly as the summer's 
krook t^ mnsically ripp^ oUi withoat impedimenL 



He was one day sitting with his wife in theit 
dining-room, conning over some circumstances of do- 
mestic life, looking upon the bui^ groups that throng- 
ed the quay, and at times, upon the merry laughing 
tenants of the boats that shot along the Rhone's swift 
stream, whose loud joyous laugh gave token of their 
presence, even when the gloom of the closing sum* 
mer*s evening had began to envelope them in its ob- 
scurity. Ho was holding one of his wife's hands, 
listlessly playing with her fingers, and fch that he 
was erjoying one of those ipoments of life, when the 
lightness of our spirits bids us feel for a short space, a 
sensation of true and pure happiness ; — the door open- 
ed, and the servant announced a gentleman, who 
wished to speak with Monsieur '* St. Julien." 

** Did he mention his name V* 

- He said his name was not of consequence, thongh 
his business was.'* 

" Oh, show him into the counting house, some of the 
clerks will attend to him." 

** I wished to have done so, sir; but he said'he waa 
no merchant, and that his business was with yon 
alone.** 

*' Well, show him in, since he la desirous of seeing 
me." 

The person advanced; he was a man of middU 
age, with a countenance of a dark and sinister ex- 
pression, and his clothes, which were covered with 
dust, showed that he had just completed a long jour- 
ney. After cautiously looking to see the door waa 
closed, he approached towarda de Vallois, and gazing 
at him said— 

*' Tou have not forgotten me, have you ?" 

«Goc)d heavens! it cannot be the Chevalier Amaudf 

" The same." 

•* Why is thisT why, sir, am I to be hunted down in 
this mannerf do yon again seek to entangle me in your 
meshes t" 

** Softly, softly, my good sir; you are alarming this 
lady without cause." 

*• Sosette, my love, will you leave ua a few mo- 
ments? It is long since I have seen this gentleman, 
and we have something of importance to speak about." 

His wife obeyed with reluctance, pausing at tfao 
door, to say they were engaged to spend the evening 
at her feiher*s,aDd it was almost time they were gone. 
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She scarce Doticed ihe Chevalier's attention in open- 
ing the door as she passed through, and leH him and 
her hushand together. 

■** Arnaud/' said St. Jalien, advancing, '* you have 
broken the compact betwixt ui ; when I furnished you 
with money, to b^in the world as an honest man, you 
promised never again to obtrude yourself upon me.*' 

" I did." 

** Nay. more ; you professed gratitude to me, for 
doing that you had no right to expect" 

<« f did 80. and felt it" 

*< Felt it," echoed the other, with a bitter laugh. 

« Yes, I say again, felt it" 

" And yet, yet you show it, by breaking the only 
promise I exactsd from you." 

** Listen to me, and I will explain my conduct 
You, of course, remember that night at Paris, when 
having lost at the Salons hs more than you were en- 
abled to pay, we passed a forged bill of exchange." 

*^ QhJ merciful heaven ! after all the anguish I have 
auflered, must 1 still have my crimes thrown in my 
iace by my very associates." 

•* Be calm, aud listen : you remember, too, it was a 
bill at three years' date, and that a few days after we 
Ikad passed it — ^you gave me the money to take it up." 

«>Idid! I did!" 

*' Of cour»e you di^^ I don't deny it ; and I was 
going to the person to do so, but somehow or other, 
passing by the Salons, I Just looked in to see what they 
were ahout, and— and — I lost the money before — 1 
knew I had been playing — I was afraid to tell you 
the circumstance, so I said the bill had been taken up, 
«nd that I had destroyed it — but it was all a fiction." 

*• Ha, ha, ha," said the agonised St Julien, *' now 
you are laughing at me ; come, laugh and say it is all 
a jest." 

*• I wish it were, but the worst part of the story is 
dial the Mil being due, has been discovered to be a 
forgery, and is now in the possession of the police, 
who are tracing it through the hands oi the different 
holders, until they will come upon you ; now, as I fall 
I owed yon a debt of gratitude, I have travelled day 
and night from Paris, to give you notice to save your- 
aelf." 

** Then am 1 a lost and ruined man !" 

" Not at all ; the frontiers of Savoy are but a few 
leagues from hence, and there you are in safety." 

« I will not fly." 

"Not fly?" 

"No!" 

** i» !• you mad f" 

*« If 1 am not, I soon shall be." 

- This is folly." 

** Call it roadnefs, desperation, or what you ^ill. 
Ob, thou villain, you taught me first to play — ^led me 
«n step by step, squandered my money, and then 
plunged me in the lowest depth of crime. I am lost 
for ever," saying which, he paced the room to and fro 
with quick and agitated steps, until a gentle knocking 
«t the door attracted his attention, and his wife's voice 
aaying— 

*'8u Julien, shall you be much longer? I am 
dressed, and only waiting until you ax« ready." 



*' Longer.* Heaven only knows. I will follow yoa 
to your father's— do not wait for me." 

** I cannot go without you," replied his wife. " I'll 
wait up stairs," and she slowly turned away. 
• " Well," St Julien," said Arnaud, •«^are you deter- 
mined not to seek your safety in flight?— come, think 
better of it, and be guided by me." 

*' Yes, I have before trusted to your guidance, and 
what has been the result ? I am a lost and ruined man 
— no, I will stand and face the danger. My reputa- 
tion — my name— all blasted and destroyed. Oh! — 
guilt! guilt! when once a man has been contaminated 
by ihee, thou wilt not be shaken ofiTby him, but with 
the course of time, com'st rushing on to overwhelm 
him." 

" Well, I can see no use in moralising ! 1 shall not 
consider myself safe until I am at Chambery ; I have 
horses waiting at hand— so, for the last time, will yon 
accompany me ?" 

" I will not." 

" Then, fare ihee well," said the chevalier, leaving 
the room, muttering to himself about the folly of slay- 
ing for the police, when he might so easily gain the 
start of them. 

The night brought neither rest nor sleep to St 
Julien ; his wife, who perceived the agony of mind 
under which he labored, forbore to question him ; she 
saw that she could not alleviate bis suflbrings, but 
determined in the morning to see his father, and men- 
tion the circumstance of the preceding evening to him, 
not doubting, that if any thing were wrong, it was in 
his power to rectify it 

As St Julien ascended the stain in the morning, he 
was waiting in the breakfast room to speak to him ; 
as he entered, he perceived a penon dressed in black, 
who rose to return his salutation. 

*' I am speaking, I believe, to Mens. St Julien." 

" The same, sir." 

** 1 am sorry to say my business is of an unpleasant 
nature : I am the commissary of the town, and have this 
morning received orders from Parts, to arrest yon. I 
am afraid there must be some mistake, bat as your 
name and address are so particularly described, I have 
no alternative but obeying my instructions." 

** Heaven's will be done," said St Julien. passing 
his hand across his eyes, and trying to suppress t 
rising sigh. " Oh that this had hsppened, ere I had 
mixed my wife's fate with mine. Suzette ! Suiette! 
I did not wrong thee willingly ; as heaven knows all, 
I have striven to be an honest and an upright man; 
but the crimes of former days are marshalled against 
me, and cry out for justice." 

The commissary turned away, to avoid hearing the 
sentence uttered by St. Julien ,* " My instructions, sk.*' 
said he, *' are simply to arrest you ; they do not slate 
the cause, but merely say, farther instructions will be 
tent ; in the absence of these, I do not wish to act 
harshly; from the known respectability of your family, 
I am willing to run some risks, if yon will promise me 
not to leave the town, I will not alarm your family 
by taking you from them, until I hear from Pf ris, that 
such a proceeding is absolutely necesaaiy— have I 
your promise f 
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** Thw ii indeed kind ; 1 can eafely promiee yeu, 
einee my indinationa do not prompt me to avoid any 
chafge that may be brought against me." 

The commimajy roee to withdraw, ader this amu- 
lance, expreating his belief that the charge against 
him arose from his having incautiously uttered some 
expressions against the government, and which a fiitle 
explanation might set to rights. 

8t Julien thought, and knew, otherwise; he saw 
that he was now lost, without the least chance of es- 
caping the impending accusation ; nothing would now 
•vail him ; not even the high character and respecta- 
bility of his connections would have any influence ; 
justice would haTO its victim, and be must be that 
Tietim. 

As soon as she had risen, Sasette hastened to her 
fiitherinlaw to inform him of the agony of mind under 
which her husband suflered, and to beseech him to 
aacertaia the cause, if it were not in his power to 
«lleviat6 it The elder St. Julien was surprised at 



Suzetie*8 recital ; he could not conceive that any thing 
could have occurred to distress her husband, M-sh« 
had told him their aflairs were in a highly prosperois 
situation ; he would walk over, however, and speak 
to him on the subject 

On arriving at the bouse, they entered the break- 
fast room — St. Julien was not there; they therefor* 
ascended to his own room ; it was true they found 
him, but what a sight for a wife and father! The 
body of St Julien lay distended on the ground, whilst 
in one of his hands was grasped a pistol, the oontenli 
of which had been lodged in his head the blood ooiing 
from his forehead, streamed down bis face, workUig 
its way along the ground. The unhappy man, drivea 
to desperation by seeing his character and prospeoli 
in life blasted for ever, and unable to bear the dread* 
ful images conjured up by bis excited imagination* 
had, in a moment of frenzy, seized the pistol, and bf 
hia own hand closed his career of life. 

J. M. a 
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Comb, brim your glasses. 

For Night now passes, 
Willi many a heavy-winged Hour !— 

When wine we measure 

We stint our pleasure. 
And turn a sweet of life to sour ;'- 

Whilst bumper-drinking 

Will drown low thinking 
Till light is winking in Morning's bower. 

Tis true, the sages 

Of many ages 
Have told the stages of Joy's declining ; — 

That 'ti« our duly. 

When Tooth and Beauty 
Are in their Eden- bower reclining. 

•To warn the heedlesa;— 

But ah! 'tis needless, 
For where ia joy without lepinlnf t 



We need not banish 

Our smiles, which vanish 
Like sunshine from the April flowen; 

Life then is fleetest 

When joy is sweetest. 
As beauty flies from Autumn bowers ! 

I know we cherish 

The things which perish. 
But we must take what here ia oars. 

To look around us 

Might well confound ns. 
For death has bonnd us on every aide;— 

The young we cherish'd 

Are old or pertsh'd, 
And those we lived in moai— haTe died! 

When Love liea weeping ^^^^^i^ 

O'er Beanty aleeping ^OOg IC 
Oh who woald keep in a world thn tikd! 
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LEAVES FROM A LIFE IN LONDON 
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THE BUMPKIN AT BAY 



*S%tj sty, thU town it ftell of coscenage ; 
A*. i»imblcj«girWim4iuit<lec«'ivet eere; 
I)ttrk-wcMrk.i g aorc* rvrt, thkt ch«ii|{f the mind ; 
BoQi-iu.hiir wiubrt, ihat dtfonn tbe body ; 
D iffuited cbmtm, pnting in^DliftMiilM» 
And nisny cueh like libertttt of tin ; 
]f it prow ao, I will be g«<iie the luMtr. 
I greatly feu m> money n not safe. 



Solomon Wbapplx wai tn Eogliih farmer— one 
• the by-gone breed ; a race of men, who were hap- 
py in the poaaeesion of from one to two hundred acrea 
of leaaehold land, and cared for no man while ihey 
were able to pay their taiea and their tithes. These 
honest renters of arable and meadow, have almost 
entirely been repudiated by the monopolizina spirit 
of the age. Tbe agrieuhural speculaiiat, or geoile- 
man farmer, occupying two or three thousand acres. 



cultivates the soil, now- a-days, with the aid of paupers' ^enjoyment to sit upon a swinging gale, grasping in 



and workhouse scom. and makes furious fortunes by 
biennial bankruptcies; while the small farmers and 
ejected peasanrry are compelled lo seek an abiding 
place in a foreign land. 

Solomon Whapple was a bullet-beaded, siraight- 
haired, hard-faced, narrow-ahouldered, long-sided, big- 
handed man, with a shambling gait, gawky look, and 
Boanergian voice. His farm was in ihe vicinity oi 
the old feudal town of Bungay, in the heart of ih^ 
agricultural county of Suflblk, famous fur its punchy 
hordes, cream cheeaes, fat parsons, and pretiy women 
Solomon had never been out of his own coumy, and 
a business iiip to the borough townof Ipttwich, which 
lie called Hepsidge, was iha eiteot of his travelling. 

Cupid had never deemed it worth his white to 
•boot a shaft at the nngainly Whapple, who lived in 
« stale of single cursedneaa. The cherry-cheeked 
beauties of Sylvana daily threw the most insinuating 
glances, but they recoiled from 80101110011 hard heart 
as buUets bound from ihe hide of a hippopotanui'. 
Mrs. Nelly Whapple, the farmer's siaierv had, in early 
age, eontracted a natriege with a^sentimental psrisb 
elerk, who caught his death cold during a night's re- 
pose under a hay mow in a anow sif>rm. The semi- 
■piritualist had been a little overcome at the opening 
of anew Suaday sebool in Pigsknee Uine. 

The widow, left with one sandy haired urehin, look 
up her residence with her biother, and SMperiniended 
tbe egg-gatheriofi, fowl feediage, pig killings, pork- 
saltings, bacon-smokings^ eew-milkinge, eream-frkim* 
, butterchiiniiigs, ani eheeae-preaaioga. Solo- 



mon Whapple was pleased with his sisters assiduity, 
and things went prosperously at Gooise Green Farm. 

The boy was named Nehemiah after bis faiher, 
but called Neromy by his uncle; he grew, not up, 
but round; his fat cheeks were as dimpled as a' half 
pressed qt^eese, arid red as the ruddle with which the 
farmer marked his rouiton; while bis lack-lustre eye 
anfl ever-gaping mwuth. told of the empiincBs of his 
knowledge box. It was the seventh heaven of his 



one hand a huge piece of home bsked bread, and 
busily employed with the other in tousling his ragged 
fell of yellow hair Solomon Whapple knew that his 
nevey was a laay bor^ as they phrase it in Suffolk, and 
that his mawther of a siaier ** spiled the babby,'* but 
being his only kith, he acknowledged the young Orson 
as his heir apparent. 

Solomon had a friend in London, % Mr. John 
Brown, com merchant, of Mark LAne. This Brown 
was a shrewd, active man of business ; whenever the 
markets were likely to rise, be wrote to Solomon 
Whapple, of Goose Green, to purchase largely of the 
reqnired sort of grain, and allowed him a handsome 
commiasion for his trouble. The parlies had never 
met, for their fathers had dealt together, and the 
trade was concocted to their hands. But a heavy 
speculation had turned out extraordinarily profitable, 
and Solomon, having a larger sum than usual to re- 
ceive in remuneration, determined to vikit hia corres- 
pondent, and spend a few days and a few pounds in 
viewing the wonders of ** The Greet Metropolis.'' 

"Solly, bor, you'd as gead take Nemmy as not." 
aaid his sister, in the pure Sufllblk vernacular; ** the 
boy's grow*d a bulking chap, and hain't see*d naw- 
thing o' the world nyther, 'cept the Hepsidge Mail 
and Saxenem (Saimundham) steeple. Its a pe-or 
ge-use what never waddles out of his own pond, Solly, 
bor ; even rata runs about, and nobody don't never 
tie a calf to the oow's tail arier he's done a sackling." 

Whspple admitted that there was a heap of truth* 
and aomeihing 10 spare, in Mn. Nelly's observationa ; 
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aftd if fhe wimld proroiu to knit them a red wonted 
eomforter each Ibr their journey, end look after the 
«pp«nenancee of Goose Green in hii ahience, he did 
Boi know but what he might traotplant the boy Ibr a 
iirtnighty if it waa only to shake down his fat 

Ofi the appointed day, Solomon Wbapple and the 
iMereMing Nehemiah, took their leati in one of the 
llltle laied carts generally used by farmers, and Joe 
Bamps, the one-eyed thresher, wae ordered to drive 
to the end of the lane leading into the high turnpike 
mad. In a ehort time, the Yarmouth Telegraph 
■tage ooach. licensed to carry six insidee and twelve 
ootsides. drew up at the comer of the lane, in obe- 
dience to the one-eyed thresher's beck — the hair 
trunk wate banged into the hind boot — the carpet bag 
jerked into the lore boot. Solomon was handed up 
to a seat in the dicky, and Nemmy, after tumbling od 
the hind wheel in consequence of a movement 
nmongst the horses, was dragged op by his uncle to 
an adjoining seat, as the coachman bawled out, " Tum- 
ble up, my young 'un, or Vm blessed if you won't be 
in Qneer Street — this here near leader wants to dance 
a hornpipe on his hind legs, and the wheelers is un- 
nccouniable rumbustioue— 'cos they knows we're 
arter our time. All right behind. Jem T 

' The guard assented. The coachman gave a free 
vein to -the restive leaden, and double-thonged the 
off wheeler. The vehicle darted over the smooth 
loads at the rate of twelve miles an hour. Solomon 
Whapple held fast by the side iron, and the astonished 
Nemmy drew his breath, and, in a frightened tone, 
oaid, ** My eyes, nunkey, ain*t we going itf 

Mr. Whapple was attired in his Sunday suit of 
drab smalls and continuations, a bright buff waistcoat, 
mud a long- bodied lapelled blue coat, which, as Mn. 
Ifelly said, had worn uncommonly well, and looked 
minost as good as new, which, considering brother 
flhil bad worn it off and on for leu yean and better, 
w«sn*t so bad. Solomon had a great partiality for 
this, his long tailed bine. ** He almost loved it like 
m living thing." 

The interesting Nemmy was accoutred in a new 
wait of dark red corduroy, plentifully garnished with 
bright roley-poley buttons. A red* woollen oomfbrter 
•Dcirded his sweet throat, and a white hat, somewhat 
too small, sat jauntily on the top of hie straw-colored 
noddle. Mrs. Ifelly had purchased the eht^teau None 
fit»fB a yoong farmer whoee head had outgrown the 
lazury. and he was therefore willing to dispose of it 
at a small expense. 

Solomon Whapple soon became used to the rapid 
motion of the ooach, and entered biio conversation 
with an agreeable gentleman on the same seat, who 
waa kind enoogh to answer all his inquiriee connected 
with the -wonden of the road. When within half a- 
dosen miles of London, the farmer wmt aslenisbed at 
the regiments of gas lamps and the provoking con-. 
tinaity of rows of hovaes. " Be this Lunnonf' was 
hie question at every torn of the road, and the nega- 
tire replies prodnoed ae many exelamations of wonder 
and notes of admiration as would faaTo furnished a 
printer of bills to a melo drame theatre. 

Belbre the eoaeh bad entered the melropdlii, 8ele> 



mon Whapple was perfectly convinced that Bnngagr 
<was a contemptible dog hole of a city, and Goose 
Green Farm something considerably less than nothing. 

The coech at last arrived at its place of desiina* 
<ion. The horses dashed down the imrrow gatewaf 
uf the inn yard, and the coachman, addressing the 
outside passengers, said, ** look arter your 'eds behind.'' 
Phe unconscious Nemmy disregarded the iojunctioiu 
«nd neglected to stoop ; hie white hat bumped against 
(he top of the arch, and rolled into the street One 
of the many thieves that are always prowling round 
(he east end of London, histantly picked up the priie, 
and ran ofl; exclaiming, in genuine slang — ^ A bob's 
worth, s'elp me dickey," 

Tbe passengen alighted, and the luggage was re- 
moved from the coach. The good natured gentleman 
gave Solomon a hearty shake of the hand, and bade 
him farewell. The farmer and his nephew, being 
way pessengen, were desired to walk into their office* 
and pay their fare. The clerk was busily engaged 
for several minutes, and when he dkl ask Solomon for 
his money, Solomon declared he wu unable to find 
his pocket book. A minute search developed an 
enormous gash in one of the skirto of his beloved blue 
coat, and the pocket book had doubtless been abstract- 
ed through the aperture. 

** Well," said the coachman, who was waiting for 
his customary half-crown, ** Vm blow'd if I didn't ex- 
pect something o' this sort That chattering friend o' 
vour'n has been a hogging on you nnkimmon close 
lately, so I 'spose he carved your casimere whilst we 
was a rattling over the iiones. He looked like one of 
the swell mob down upon his luck, and p*raps the 
poor fellow wanted a little capital to begin bittinesi 
again. 'Taint o' no use a running arter him, air; hePe 
too wide awake not to make himself moft remarkable 
scarce arter he'd got them memorandumt; them pee* 
pie always cuts their coats according to their doth. 
Sorry for your loss, fir— 'mint my liinlt— p'mps yoa'Te 
gpt a hodd half crown in your weskit pocket for the 
coachman ;** and the knight of the' whip touched hSi 
hat, and extended his hand in expeetatkNi of the ooife- 
plimentary fee. 

•« Dam ail Lonnonen," said the irate Whapple, hi 
an agony of agitation. «' Doan't thee held thee hand 
to me, bor— I hain't got no money, ye fool." 

The porter, who had been removing the luggage^ 
saw the ftilnre of the coachman's attempt upon Whap- 
ple's pocket, and knew, therefore, that his own et- 
pected gratuity would be non est inventus, said te 
the driver of a brsnch eoach that was abont starting 
to the weetem precincts of the metropolis ; « Veil, Tm 
•niggered ! Bob6ee, Iku'tn long-sided slab of a ooun- 
iryman as is jert got off the Telly, Tith Aai 'ere Suflblk 
punch of a son in them 'ere carrotty-coiored fedikerlue- 
ites, has lost his reader, and so, ve're to be done outs/ 
*wr regulars. Self preeywashon is the first law o' natur 
—here's his bit of carpeting— f heerd your old *om«n 
«ay she ranted a bit to lay afore the cupboard door. 
I'll caH in afore cbvrch time o' Sunday, Bohbee, to 
i.iweerigate petiklem." edbyLjOOQlC 

Saying this, the guard took up Wha^e^ carpet 
hag,andthiewitonlheroofofthebmieh8tage. ft 
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s few leooDdf, thif stage was driven irom the ino 
f ard ; the coecbman left the bag at a public hoase in 
the coane of bia tnnait, and afierwardi honorably 
divided the spoil between himself and the porter. 

Solomon Whapple ordered beds at the inn, and de 
aired that his luggage might be sent into their rooms 
«*This here your hair trunk, sir?" said the porter; 
*' can't see nothing o' no carpet bag, sir, no vhere- 
Ihey Ostler says he seed a fat genelman a valkin* up 
the yard like vinkin, viih jest the worry moral o' sicb 
a bag as you describe. Shouldn't wonder if 'taint 
five miles off by this time. Please lo 'member the 
porter, sir." 

Solomon bore the loss of his carpet bag with a 
wone grace than he did the loas of bis pocket book 
The porter vainly tried to comfort him, "Carpet 
hag alius voa missible things — there ain't no end to 
the carpet bags as is lost by travellers. They oomes 
and they goes, and nobody never sees 'em, 'cos vy, 
they keepa continually a wanishing. Vopping large 
trunks has some sense in 'em. Them's the vons ! 
they can't be valked off in a pig's visper, or tucked 
ander a man's arm as if he vas taking your other shirt 
tabevaahed." 

AAer a hearty supper and a glass of hot brandy and 
water, Solomon retired for the night. Hif nephew 
aocnpied a little bed in an adjoining room, and Irighi- 
ened at being alone, was unable to close his eyes. 
He repeatedly awakened his uncle by ioquiiing if he 
waa asleep. *' Shut thee eyes and thee mouth, Nem 
way, bor ; I ha' loat enough in this darned LunnoD 
already, without being robbed of my night's rest by 
toy own nevey, d'rat thee." 

In the moniing, Solomon ordered break&st Nehe- 
■iah assisted him to demolish an innumerable quae 
tily of muffioa and ti^iin slices of bread and butter, 
with several dishfnls of consumptive-looking mutton 
ahopB. Ailar requesting a chambermaid to sew up 
the rent in the skirt of his long-tailed blue, Solomon 
demanded an audience of the landlord. He detailed 
the. loas of his pocket book, and his consequent ina- 
bility to pay his bill{ but if the host choose to send to 
Brown, the com merchant, he was sure that any 
leqaiaite sum of money would be advancied in his 
name; or, if preferred, he would leave the hair trunk 
and hia ** nevey" in pawn for a few houis, while he 
went to Mark Lane and obtained the cash. The 
landlord civilly legretted the necaasity, but would 
eikdeavoor to make the young gentleman comfortable 
during his absence. Solomon, whose pockets had 
been thoroughly " cleaned out" by the complaisant 
gentleman on the coach, borrowed Nemmy'a entire 
atock of ready cash, consisting of a shilling with a 
hole in it, and a new half-crown piece. 

About half-paat nine o'clock in the morning. Solo- 
non sallied forth on his voyage of diaooveiy. The 
Com Exchange in Mark Lane was the haven of his 
hopes, but he knew not the wheraabouis of ita loca- 
tion. An omniboa, which to his unpractised eyes, 
looked'Uke a school room on wheels, was drawn op 
la. the pavement side, close to the embouchure of the 
fim yard. The cad baited him~Citlse~06en» (Hoi 
ten>-Ox/U SlieeL" ** I wish to go to Mark Lane,' 



said SokMoon. ** Get in, air ; put you down there ia 
no time." Mark Lane was barely ten minutea walk 
from the hotel, and the cad knew that the omniboa 
would not pass even the end of the lane, but he waa 
aware that if the farmer once got into the machine, 
be could not get out again without paying the (are. 

On rolled the ponderous vehicle, and freah cu*- 
tomera oootiooed to enter its straw^pread cavity. 
Solomon wondered at the endless string of the pedes- 
trian thousands, at the splendor of the shops, and aC 
ihe length of the countless streets that diverged every 
way from the main avenue, up which, mingled with 
innumeiable vehicles of every description, the omni^ 
bus was threading its devious way. 

Solomon posaed A Id gate Pump; he rattled up 
Leadenhall Street, and left behind him the spaciooa 
depository of Indian wealth; passing the gloomy 
portals of the Royal Exchange, ** where merehanta 
most do congregate," he navigated in safety the Bank 
•traits, and the dangerous passage of Ihe Manaion 
Souse — the head quarters of London's civic dignity. 
Cheapside's lengthy avenue was passed over, New- 
gale Street diiven through, and the hanging comer of 
the Old Bailey gone by. Skinners' Street descent 
and the dangers of Hoi born Hill safely achieved, the 
vehicle entered on the broad expanae of High Hd- 
born, and eventually brought up opposite the palatial 
factory of those potentatea of Japan, Day and Martin. 
After Ihe driver had taken in wood and water (gin 
and gingerbread,) and had allowed hia horsea ftwt 
minutes stagnation, he put up his helm, and made for 
St Giles' Bay, doubled Tottenbam comer, and bore 
down Oxford Street under eaity sail. Solomon, won- 
dering at the diitaoce, peeped through the little win- 
dow at the horse end of the omnibus, ** and to the 
lineof Aoujessaw no end." The landlord had iM 
him that Mark Lane waa within a few minulea walk 
of the inn — he had already travelled through more 
streets than he had ever imagined the world to eao- 
min. He asked the next sitter if he was for irom 
Mark Lane." 

*• Mark Lane !" said the person addressed ; " why, 
you are three miles from it, sir. Here, conductor, this 
gentleman ought •to have been set down at Mark 
Lane." 

** Veil, I knows be onghter," said the cad ; *' bat 
the 'nibus didn't desacly pass agen the hend off tha 
lane ; and as the gemmen never said nothing to no- 
body, it war'nt for me lo make no obaywaahnn on 
his privit affiiin." 

" What be I to pay, bort" said 8ok>mon, stepping 
out of the vehicle, and holding out Nemmy'a new 
half-crown. 

** All right, sir," said the cad, snatching the piece 
of money, and hopping up to the top of hia perch. 
*• Get on, Charles." 

*' Stop," roared the gentleman who waa aitting Dea^ 
est the door ; ** stop, you scoundrol, and give the gen- 
tleman his change. The fore ia but sixpence— de 
you mean to rob him of two ahiUinga f " 

^ Vy," said the cad, " I knows aa the gemman givad 
me a narf-crown, vich I gove to the driver who hasn't 
guve me the change. Fork over the pawter, Cfaarfee 
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— the gemmen'i feelings ii hurt for want o* the two 
bob." 

Solomon received the lilver, and, thanking the 
■tranger for his interference, walked disconsolately on 
hie way. He pnahed vigorously along the crowded 
pathway, bat found it impossible to stem the tide. 
The fascinations of the shop windows were too potent 
to be withstood ; a couple of ballad singers nailed him 
by the ears to the corner of the street, till a police- 
man dispersed the listening mob, and drove off the 
peripatetic vocalists. The comicalities of that antique 
comedian. Pooch, completed his entrancement : he 
gazed, untired, till the sound of St. Giles' bells striking 
the meridian hoar, attracted his attention, and he 
thought of the forlorn Nemray, whom he had left at a 
strange inn nearly three miles away. He thought, 
too, of Mr. Brown — of the day's decline — of dinner 
time — for his unsophisticated gastrics, used to the 
early hours of rural life, *' like a nest of new- waked 
roofclings, cawed for food." 

A hackney coachman hailed the erratic Salomon, 
and asked him if he would ride. " The very thing,'* 
thought the farmer, and made inquiry respecting the 
fare to Mark Lane. 

■^ Four shillings," said the coachman, who saw that 
he had a countryman to deal with. Solomon sighed 
•t the sound. He had but three shillings in his pos- 
■ession ; and in a doubtful tone, he offered that sum 
for the coachman's acceptance. *< Well, my master, 
seeing yoa're a conn try gentleman,' whereby all Lon- 
doners ought to be civil, I'll take your money, where- 
by I inwalidates a fourth o* my (are, whereby you 
can't help that" The coachman had been a small 
tradesman, and once possessed a real donkey and a 
handsome pair of panniers, and did a very decent 
business in the cats' meat line; but, in a fit of jullifi- 
cation at Greenwich fair, on Easter Monday, he play- 
ed away his entire establishment at a game of All 
Fours with a wicked "sassage wender," and was 
compelled to accept a hackman's wages for a sub^ 
sistence. His politeness to the ladies who used to 
feed their feline favorites with his purveyings, ob> 
tained him the name of Civil Jemmy, and he still re- 
tained his wish to ple as e ' a mre possession amongst 
hackney coachmen. 

Solomon stepped into the rickety vehicle, and re- 
quested the driver to hurry on. The jaded horses 
made but sorry way, and Solomon, in an agony of 
suspense, was about consulting hie watch, but found 
that his fob was empty — his watch, the heir-loom of 
the Whapple family, was gone ! Solomon stretched 
his long back against the end of the coach, and put 
his longer legs on the opposite seat, whilst he indulged 

in a few deep and hearty d s, delivered with 

Doric purity and Spartan brevity. 

The hack stopped before the portals of the Corn 
Exchange. Solomon alighted, and tendered his three 
shillings to the driver. *«0n1y one of these are the 
real thing, sir, whereby the t'other two is counterfeit 
and illegal contrary to law. Trouble you for a couple 
of respectable shillings, whereby one may get rid on 
t again." 

* Counterfeit ?" aaid Solomon; ''why I bad 'em 



gi'n me this morning, by the omnibus man, in change 
of a half-crown, true as a fact, bor.*' 

The omnibusses had nearly ruined the hack trnde^ 
and every coachman, with true enprit de corps, felt 
bound to deteriorate the respectability of the mono- 
polizing caravans. 

"The total of them 'bus wretches is smashers 
(passers of counterfeit coin,) whereby people which 
is unprincipled sufficient to authorise them with ap- 
pearancing in their yeller hearses, can't eipect proper- 
rieiy of change, perwising they don't require it, 
whereby it serves *em right.*' 

** What be I to do, i orf said the disconsolate Solo- 
mon. " I hain't got no more money, so be geud 
enough to trust me for five minutes while I go into 
market arter Mister Brown." 

" Whereby I'm to be done brown, eh f said the 
coachman. "Come, come, you are persooatizing it 
uncommon prime, whereby its conwincing to my ei- 
perience that you're an old ofl^nder. Liquidate my 
fare, or r,ll find you board and lodging for a month 
in Newgate." 

<* Vy, Civil Jemmy, vot's the row," said a cabman, 
who had just put down a gentleman at the Exchange 
gate. 

** This lanky bumpkin' wa^ts to come the double 
shuffle over me, with two of the most audacioncest 
Brummagems you ever winked at," replied the hack- 
man. 

" Vot, he in the blue log vith that unkimmon long 
tailf vy, I've seen him afore^he vas at Brixton vith 
me yen I valked up stairs for a month, and nev( r got 
to the top— I vas sent there unjustifiably," said he, to 
half a dozen spectators, in an explanatory tone, " 'cos 
I vas sarcy to his vonhip. ven they had me up for 
bavin' druv' over a hold 'ornan, vhich died o' purpose 
artervards to get a poor cove in trouble. I say, old 
blue skin, bow did you leave 'em all at the mill!" 

Solomon Whapple did not ondersland the question, 
but, indignant at the general laugh that followed the 
cabman's speech, turned on his heels, and proceeded 
to walk away. The coachman ran aOer him; a cry 
of stop thief was raised — Solomon quickened hie 
pace, hot was knocked down by three Irish laborers, 
who were mixing mortar in the front of a house that 
was undergoing repaira. Solomon was immediately 
seized, and given into the cuitody of a policeman, 
but he roared out his declaration of innocence* and 
asked to see Mr. Brown, the corn merchant, of Mark 
Lane. 

That gentleman was standing, with several othen, 
on the steps of the Exchange, laughing heartily at 
Whapple's uncouth appearance, who. covered with 
lime and mud, was struggling with the hackney 
coachman and the officer. Mr. Brown wasastoniahed 
at having his namejnentioned; penetrating the crowd 
and facing the sufllering Solomon, he declared who 
he was and hia wish to know the prisoner's business. 

** If you be Mister Brown, I was just coming up to 
your'n— true as life, bor — I'm Solomon Whapple, of 
Geuse Green Fa-arm, handy to Bongay, inSofii»lk-" 

*' You Solomon Whapple I impossible." 

** Well, I almoat wieh it were^but I've got your 
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letlen to show; and so jaat pay ihia here ooachman 
two ■billing*, and take me out o' pawn." 

Mr. Brown complied with hi* requeat, and Civil 
Jemmy, with many apologies, drove off Tne police- 
man received a gratuity, and expressed himself satis- 
^ed with Mr. Brown s eiplaoation. The mob dis- 
qpersed. and the cab driver, as he mounted hjs one- 
outside machine, called out— « I say, Mister Brown, 
your friend's very gceen~( means him in the blue 
ooat vat*s all vite. and the yeller smalls vat*s all 
Uack. Don't let him go out ageo arout his naia." 

A few minutes conversation satisfied Mr. Brown 
that Solomon was the genuine representative of Goose 
Green Farm. Whapple, with lugubrious earnestness, 
detailed the robbery of his pocket book, the loss of 
bis carpet bag, and his nephew's hat — his unconscious 
ride to Oxford Street, the roguery of the omnibus 
conductor — and the fate of his walcb ; concluded his 
relation by requesting Mr. Brown to furnish him 
with sufficient money to ^' buy his peur nevey Nem- 
Dy a hat, and lake him out o' pawn." 

Mr. Brown promised to attend to ihat afikir, and af- 
ter five minutes conversation with hia cleik. took 
Solomon lo his stand, and paid him the whole of the 
balance due on the last account Solomon reserved 
« few sovereigns for incidental expenses, and siufled 
the whole of the notes into his watchleM £jb. Save- 
•nl of the merohanis frequenting the exchange were 
attracted by the uncouth figure of the k»g farmer, 
and circled round him, laughing heartily at hia pro- 
nunciations and peculiarities. Solomon having expe- 
rienced nothing but roguery from his t.oijdon ac- 
quaintance, refascd to enter into eon venation, and 
.4UnQd with bis back against the wall, and his hand* 
'son'&slbh poeket But when Mr. Brown*s clerk re- 
lumed, leading the redeemed Nemmy by the hand, 
'<the mirth and fun grew &at and furious." The 
•q«ab " nevey". in his close fitting "carrotty colored 
•Tediketfossea," and graoed with a hat enormously too 
^Ht§^ caught hold of Wbapple's coat, and throwing 
<«• mach misery in his fat face aa be couTeaienily 
"WMild, said, with the genuine Suffiilk whine, ** I say, 
•nkey Solly, when be 1 to have any feud, bor ?*' 

** Mr. Wbapple^ you will «Uoe with me," said Mr. 
BMwn, -*and as y«»a asy that you wiah to lake your 
■aphaw 10 the theatre, I must request you to step to 
ay house immediately, and direct the servants im 
imaien diuner^-eay, three o'clock— and 1 will follow 
yoii directly. Let the domestics also attend to the 
state of your apparel. I live but a few doors down 
*• at r e et m y name is on ihe door." 

•* Well, if I ieed at yonr'n to4ay, thee most feed at 
■ine io»morrow." 

** Not whilst you are in London, Mr. Whapple^ I 
intend visiting the sea coast this season, and raashling 
amongst the prawners and s|^rimp oalohei«. it in 
nnre.than likely that I ahall then tax your hospitality 
ftstty keverely." 

•* Bope yon may, that's all. Shall I leave Nemmy 
along o' thee f " 
* By no means." 

The punchy boy eeiisd his long nncle by the tail 
of his damaged blue^ and accompanied him in his 



egress from the exchange. Solomon, with the osoal 
ftiality attending strangers in London, look the wrong 
turning, and progressing up instead of down theatreet, 
looked at each house door for the name of his friend. 
Browns are as plentiful in London as blacks are in 
Virginia. Solomon soon caught si^ht of a handsome 
brass plate bearing the well known cognomen, and 
running up the stone steps, gave a loud single lap 
with the enormous knocker. 

'* What do you want ?" said a pert housemaid, fiom 
behind the half opened door^— her head covered with 
eurl papers and hair pins. 

*' Mister Brown says thee muat get dinner lor oa by 
three o'clock, 'cause Nemmy and I be going to the 
play show." 

" What's thatt" said loe girl. 

" Let me and my nevey come inside the dear, that's 
a geud mawther, for them caru make such a con- 
(bundy noise, I can't hear myself a saying nothing." 

The servant looked suopieiously at Solomon's dirty 
clothes, but sufifered him and Nemmy to enter the 
hall passage, and redeliver the mysterious message. 

The housemaid unceremoniously told the farmer 
that she did not believe a word he had been saying, 
fur she had lived fonr years with the Browns, and 
never knew them to dine before six o'clock. When 
Solomon desired her to fetch him a clothes brush and 
towel, for the purpose of renovating his damaged ap- 
pearance, she called loudly to the footman, who was 
peeping from the stairs' top, that two suspicious cha- 
racters had got into the house, and wanted her to go 
away while they robbed the parlors. 

The footman advanced, and desired the Goose 
Greeners to quit the house. Solomon fixed his huge 
paw on the shoulder of the man in livery, and said, 
in a stentorian tooe->"Why, thee ateupid feul! I 
ha' just left thy master on 'change— him and I ha* 
done commission business together for many a yea^-~ 
my name's Whapple, from Bungay. I'm lo dine hero 
laday. I teli'ee. Mister Brown is ooming homo hia* 
belf in a brace of shakes— and take care yon don't get 
'em both. Iior." 

The Browne, into whose domicilo SokmMMi hnd 
thns intruded, was a atock broker, in an eztenaivo 
way of trade. The footman beaid aeinething ahont 
coromissk>n, and, having bowed the rustics into n 
small parlor, ran up to his mistress with the inAjnan- 
lion, that a country gentleman, one of Mr. Brown's 
best customers, was below, waiting for maator, who 
was coming home to an early dinner. 

Mrs. Browne, a dignified and fashionable My, de- 
scended the stairs, and swept with migeatio elegance 
into the liille hack parlor. She started with surpiiee 
at I he sight of her visiters, and rudely said, " Sorely 
you aro not the persons who wish to see me V* 

*' To we thee I" said Whapple, with a stare. ** Nem- 
my and me bo oome here to c«t our mutton alaog 
wi' Brown.*' 

*• Mottoo !" screamed Mia. & ** What does the 
rustic mean V* 

Solomon told his story, and impressed conviction 
upon the mind o( the lady, who unceremoniously left 
the room, and, retiring to her chamber, rang the bell 
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fcr her mwd. *' Bates, that horrible husband of nioe 
has sent home a vulgar and extensive ceuBtrymao, 
with a juvenile asscxsiate who looks like a gigantic 
tomato — these uncouihs are to dine here at three 
e'clock! did you ever ?'* 

" Lor*, mem, Mr. & must have been intosticated — 
and the Honorable Mrs. Fiizgiggs coming too, and 
Lootenant Simes and the other soldier gentleman from 
the Tower, toa" 

'^Oh, Bates, thejr must hot see the griffins! We 
shall not dine till six, or half past, aod I shall insist 
upon Browne relieviRg the household firom the incubi 
leof before that Send Mary to them— let them be 
■crubbed and rubbed* and brought up into the draw- 
ing room till B. Mturoa* What can we give ihem to 
eat?" 

" Lor*, menn nothiag can be got ready at that un- 
conscionable hour — three o'clock! why, the breakfast 
thinga won't all be cleared away. But FU tell cook 
to grill 'em up something hot." 

'^ X>o so ; and request Miss Augustina Browne to at- 
tend me directly." 

In a few minutes, the Goose Qreeaers were alone 
in a spacious drawing room, and gaping, with admi 
iation» at the new and inexplicable articles of furni- 
ture that filled the room. Solomon's bachelor feelings 
were shocked at the sight of a full length figure of 
Venus supporting a candelabrum; the Paphian god- 
dess was in a state of classical nudity, aad, to preserve 
his nephew's morals from corruption, the farmer dra- 
period a portion of the ample window curtains over 
the offending figure. 

Nemmy was standing in the middle of the room 
shaking like a red flannel jelly beg— his eyes, strained 
almost out of their fat sockets, were fixed upon the 
carved pillar of an Indian cabinet that was fashioned 
in the likeness of an idol, and appeared to be grin- 
ning at the luckless youth with a truly demoniac twist 
of feature. 

"Unkey Solly, be 'am alive f kick 'um wi' your 
baut." 

On the mantel piece, a group of The Graces, ex- 
quisitely modeUed in virgin wax, stood upright be- 
neath a glass case ; these attendants on the queen of 
beauty were as little indebted to apparel as the figure 
of the goddess, and, Solomon as he gaxed on the lovely 
iorms entwined in a sisterly embrace, felt the blood 
rush to his sun-burat cheeks. 

•* Darn it !*' said he, ** I've heard o' the wickedness 
o' the rich, but never saw so much of it afore. Nem- 
my, bor, don't thee come at this end of the room-^ 
here's some'at more horrible than that there big-eyed 
devil under the table." 

The footman and the housemaid had reported the 
peculiarities of the Goose Greeners t» the cook, and 
the fice functionary's curiosity being excited, she re- 
solved to have a peep at them. Putting on a clean 
apron, and tidying her cap, she bustled into the room 
as if she had business there. Solomon was glad of 
the interruption, and eagerly addressed her. 

'* I wuf, yoa mawther, be'ant Brown home yet ny- 
thatr 

Am iha eaok wn about txr aiiairai^ die seised the 
ft9 



curtain that Solomon bad wrapped round the naked 
Venus, and, giving it a twitch as if to spread it acroap 
the window, overset the marble statue, which, with 
'the Btiarcasite candlestick and wax lights, prepared 
' for the evening's party, fell in mine upon the floor. 

*' O my I O, Gemini ! O, gracious 1" said the oook, 
as she hopped over the fragments, and fled from the 
room. The lady of the mansion was soon informed 
that the countryman had knockei^ over the lamp figure, 
and was playing " old gooseberry" with the furniture^ 

** It serves Browne right," said bis lady, who was 
too well bred to express the least mortification. An* 
gustina, my love, go in and amuse the wretehes till 
Pa returns." 

Solomon was busily employed in endeavoring to 
restore Madame Venus to her equilibrium, and X^emmy 
was on his knees, picking up the pieces, and deposit- 
ing them in a Pompeii-looking vase which he had 
taken from the chefiK)nier, when the door opened, and 
a thin pale-faced young lady, about fiHeen years of 
age, entered the room She was dressed in a loose 
white muslin frock, fastened tightly round her very 
small waist, and decorated with a broad sash of pale 
blue riband. Her hair hung in a profusion of ringlets ; 
which, with a snub nose and deep set eyes, gave her 
head something of a resemblance to the tdle of a 
French poodl/s dog. 

*' Bean't Brown in yet ?" inquired Solomon. 

<'Papa has not returned," murmured the young 
lady. 

** Why, you ain't a going to tell me as Brown's your 
daddy V* said Solomon. *' I never know'd he'd a been 
married, to say nawihing abeout little 'uns; though 
you bean't so little nyiher — ^you're a geud sized maw- 
ther for so young a man as Brown." 

"Vhe young lady went towards the mutilated Venui^ 
and to Solomon's horror, began to investigate the ex- 
tent of damage. The ann, which had been out- 
stretched, was bioken short off above the elbow—the 
nose was in a fitting state for the Taliacotian operap 
tion, and an awkward fracture of the right knee reni* 
dered her position dangerously unsteady. But Solo- 
mon put a good foce on the matter, and said, in a quiet 
easy tone; " A little putty and white paint will make 
her leuk as geud as new." 

*' Do you sketch ?" said Miss Augustina to nevey 
Nemmy, as she waa taking her porifeuUle from a side 
table. '< Do you sketch V* 

** I don't know," replied the innocent 

** Do you draw f ' said the young lady. 

"Oh, yes. When Bet's down arter the keows, t 
draws all the water from the well that mother wants, 
bill Unkey Solly draws the yale, and mother draws 
the elderberry wine." 

The young lady opened her piano. "Can yot 
play?" said she. 

" I like a game at ring-taw and ho>scotcb, hut the 
boys says I'm too fat to hop, and smugs my marloea." 

Augustina hopelessly rattled off several of the moat 
popular airs, and raised her small voice in song, for 
the gratification of her lather's friends. She had gone 
through several of her fovorite pieces without one 
word of praiee or thenke; tuning iouod> after the 
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achieTemeBt of a difficult tenia, ibe diicovered that 
SolomoD WM couDiinf and Dumbering a heap of bank 
DOtM, and that the intereaiiog Nenmy had fallen 
aaleep on one of the crimton aatin oouchee, while bn- 
■ily employed in the iniellectnal amusement of rack- 
ing hit thumb. 

Auguatina glided aoftly out of the room, and inform- 
al her Ma of the elate of afliaire. ** Counting bank 
notea," Mid Mn. Browne* **ihen, aa I inepected, he 
ii one of the provincial mifiionatrej, and your Pft haa 
•ent him here to be out of the way of the other 
broken. Perhape they are negociating a new foreign 
loan. I am aitonished that Browne doee not return — 
it ]■ nearly fonr o'clock. I must go to the drawing 
room, and suffer half an hour*i agony in the wild 
man'a company." 

Mr*. Browne put on an inainuating look, and grace- 
fully sailed into the room. '* I regret Mr. B/a unac- 
countable detention," said she, in her aoftest tone, 
*'but his multifarious engagements render all attempts 
at punctuality completely nugatory." 

Solomon, not understanding a word, said nothing in 
reply. 

" Do you think that a good resemblance of B ?" said 
the lady, pointing to the pirtrait of a large red faced 
man with a bald head and a pair of white whiikers. 
. *' Well," said Whapple, whose ideas o| Brown were 
connected with a dark-visaged, black-bearded dapper 
little fellow, " well, I bean't much of a judge of pic- 
ters, but I don't see the connexion." 

» Do you wish to dine before he returns T" said the 
lady ; ** I think you said something about visiting the 
theatre — if so, we have no time to spare." 

** I did just want to show Nemmy them 'ere bone 
riding chaps at Hashley's — perhaps yon and that 'ere 
thin young lady would like to go and see the fun f" 

•* No. no, no," said the lady, with a smile. " We 
never visit such places ; but if you will excuse me 
for a moment, I will take care that dinner shall be 
immediately announced." 

** Seun as you like, marm ; for Vm blessed if I 
could'nt eat a live caa'f and a sack o' cabbages." 

Mrs. Browne inquired into the state of the hastily 
cooked dinner, and discovering a marvellous deficiency 
of material, despatched an express to a neighboring 
cook's, and procured a tureen of turtle, a couple of 
fricandeaus, and a trifle of marinated game. The 
household resources afiorded booitli beef, smelti, and 
flounden, and the usual pastry. Solomon was invited 
down to dinner, but instead of oflering his arm to 
either of the ladies, he seised Nemmy by the shoul- 
den, and suffered his hostess and her daughter to fol- 
low at their leisure. • • 

" What be this here thick stuff o' broth called, bor t" 
said Solomon to the footman. 

" Turtle soup, sir." 

*^ Made from biling down them turtle doves I've 
beerd on, I suppose — ^and these here be their eggs," 
mud Solomon, knocking about the forcemeat balls 
with his knife. 

"Fishr said the lady, offering him a couple of 
amelts. 

" Tklnt worth watting while a picking them 'ere 



sprets, marm. I'm for the solids, pleaae, being fimr 
houn arter time." 

" May I offer you a small portion of this iiican- 
deanf" 

" Free what? it looks, with all them small white 
spikes a sticking out on it, just like a biled porkepine 
with its bristles cut xayther doeeish." 

** Shall I send you a little bonilli beef f' sud the 
lady. 

" Any thing in the beef way ; and just let yonr man 
take f way them 'ere birds, for they smells nnAft^fnn 
strong. Nemmy, have a touch at the bully, bor." 

Mrs. Browne exerted herself to please her guesta, 
and, subverting the order of thinga, even challenged 
the farmer to a glass of wine— but the ungallant mstie 
preferred a draught of beer, asserting that •* item 
tiddling glasses were too leetle to aqneneh his 
drouth." 

<• Has Mr. Browne long had the pleasure of your 
acquaintance t" said the lady. 

*' We've done a heap o' busineaa togother— but we 
hain't aeed one another afore thia morning. Brown'a 
made no end o' money out o' me, and so he will 
again." 

** My dear sir," said the lady, " I am heartily sorry 
that my husband should have been unable to attend 
the honon of his board. Would yon like oar Gar> 
riage to take you to the theatre f " 

At that moment, a loud and imperative knock at 
the street door attracted Mn. Browne's attention. Sh» 
walked out of the room, smiling blandly at Solomon^ 
and whispering, '* I believe its B." 

An indistinct dialogue was heard in the hall, and, 
in a few minutes, the door of the dining room was 
thrown open. Hera'a Pa!" aaid Miss Auguatina. 
Solomon, whose back was turned towards the en- 
trance, shouted out—** I say. Brown, bor, bea'nt you 
a pretty fellow to keep me a waiting—" when hie 
speech was suddenly cut short by a portly elderly 
man with a red face and white whisken, who stood 
beside him. and said, in an angry tone ; " What the 
devil are you doing here?" 

" I be a waiting to see Brown," said Solomon, in a 
doleful tone. 

** My name ia Browne, air," replied the strangtr. 
** What ia your buaineaa with me, airf How is it that 
I find you in my house, sir f at my table, air f Ton 
have smashed my Venus sir ; you have deceived my 
wife, sir, and my daughter, sir, and my servants, sir, 
with a cock and bull story about me, sir, when I dont 
know you, sir;. and so what have you to say, strf 

*' Tou bea'nt John Brown, the com merchant of 
Mark Lane." 

"John Brown? no, sir—-! am Augustus Adrian 
Browne, sir, of the Stock Exchange, sir— Browne- 
spelt with an £, sir— & RO. W.N. £, sir— the only 
Browne with an E, sir, in the parish, sir." 

'*Then," said Solomon, with frightful energy, 
**darn my old stockings, if I hain't oome to the wrong 
shop!" 

*" It is quite evident, B., dear, that the vidgar ruf- 
fian is an improper character. Send for a polieemsii, 
and clear the house of him and that frightful red- 
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looking Ikt child, before the Honorable Mra. Fiizgiggs I 
arrives, or our respectability is gone for ever." 

** Don*t thee bring no policeman here," roared Solo- 
mon ; ** it be all a miitake, and I can aflurd to pay for 
all that my nevey and I ha' been eating, biled porke- 
pine and all. I Was to ha' dined with Mr Brown, of 
the Com Exchange — true as fact, I tell'ee — if you 
don't believe, send to him — ^here, Nemmy, bor, run 
to Mr. Brown's, it must be somewhere in this here 
street, and tell him to come along, and bear witness 
to my character and snspectability." 

Nemmy answered not, but rubbing his eyes with 
the back part of his hands, bunt into a roaring fit of 
crying. 

** The child's afeard, for sartin— so I'll go myself 
I'll let you see I'm a decent man, and don't care Ibi 
nobody nyther. My name's Solomon Whapple, of 
Geuie Green Faarm, nigh handy to Bungay, and I 
■'pose you know where that is f I'll leave my nevey 
here in pawn till I get back." 

The determined Solomon pushed through the crowd 
of tittering domestics, and, opening ihe home door, 
walked into the street, without wailing for his hat. 
He passed the Corn Eichange, and knocking at the 
first door he came to, inquired for Mr. Brown. He 
was directed to the fourth house lower down. Twen\y 
strides brought him to the door; ho seized both bell 



and knocker, and when bis terrific peal was answared, 
clamored loudly for John Brown. 

" Hallo, Whapple. is that you t" said Mr. Brown, 
running down stairs, ** where have you been? I hav* 
waited dinner for you all the afterooon^where'» 
your nephew f" 

" He's in pawn again, bor, just up here ; put OD* 
your hat, and come and testify that I'm not an im- 
proper character, as your neighbor, Mrs. Browne, widi* 
an E, swears I am." 

Solomon's description of his mistake convulsed the 
com merchant, who willingly accompanied him, and 
explained the circumstances of the case. Mr. Browne, 
the stock broker, received the explanation with pro- 
per dignity ; and Solomon, holding his yelping nevejc 
in one hand, and bis hat in the other, bowed himaelf 
out, promising to send a sufiioient quantity of socking 
pigs, Michaelmas geese, and Christmas turkeys, lo 
pay for the fracture of ** that there naked woman's 
arm and nose." 

" I say, Mr. Brown, with ne'er an.E, just show me 
the way to the Bull Inn directly, will you, there's a 
geud fellow. I'll get back to Bungay to-morrow 
morning by the firat coach — and, I say, bor, if ever 
you do catch roe in this here big wicked town o' 
your'n egain, I'll just give you leave to call me the 
largest gander on Geusc Green Faarm." 
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I. 

Oh breathe no more that simple air, — 
Though soft and sweet thy wild notes swell. 
To me the only tale they tell 

Is cold despair ! 
I heard it once from lips as fsir, 
I heard it in as sweet a tone, — 
]Now I am left on earth alone, 

And she is — Where f 

II. 

How have those well known sounds renewed 
The dreams of earlier, happier hours, 
When life— a desert now — was strewed 
With iairy floweni^ 



. Then all was bright, and fond, and fair- 
Now flowers ore faded, joys are fled.^ 
And heart and hope are with the dead. 
For she is — where ? 



• III. 

Can I then love the air she loved T 
Can I then hear the melting strain 
Which brings her to my soul again 

Culm and unmoved ? — 
And then to blame my tears forbear. 
For while I list, sweet maid ! to thee, 
Remembrance whispers, "such was she,' 

And she is — where ? 



le 
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▲ TALE, TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF J. BAUMANN. 



Ill one of the wild valleyi of Swilserland, upon 
the declivity of a rock, stood a little cottage, rudel; 
«Di»lructed of trees and planks. Large flags of un- 
WwB stone, of a weigKt sufficient to resist the violence 
of tlie wind, were piled up over the roof of the hum- 
ble abode, and formed a covering nut wholly imper- 
Tioiu to the snow and rain. A few pine trees which 
happened to be springing on the spot, had been em- 
ployed with the rudest art in the construction of this 
hut; the hatchet had indeed removed the branches 
which obstructed the interior of the dwelling, but 
en the outside they had been left as untouched by the 
hand of art as the rude rocks around them A folding- 
dDor in the roof served the purpose of a chimney in 
Mt weather; but when a storm swept through the 
"valley, it was pulled down by means of a cord which 
remained suspended in the middle of the smoky room. 
In a corner of the room stood a rude table, and at 
both sides a low bench fixed to the wall ; a few logs 
placed before the stone stove served the children for 
seats. In a dark and smoky recess in the wall there 
was placed a crucifix, which was yearly adorned with 
a fresh crown of Alpine roses ; near the old wooden 
clock, stood a long shelf on which the wooden spoons 
and forks were always carefully arranged, after the in* 
mates had concluded their frugal meal. A small door on 
the left opened into a little chamber which the peasant 
and his wife occupied as a sleeping apartment. Im- 
mediately opposite to the crucifix, a picture of the 
Holy Virgin was hung; and in a dark black loft above 
it was placed a small pallet composed of moss and 
beechen leaves, into which the children crept at night. 
Od the west side of the hut lay the stable for the goats 
and sheep ; and near the door stood the kennel of the 
ftithful dog, whose business it was to prevent the 
cattle from gaining access to the hut Yearly, at the 
ai^tfoach of winter, the chinks in the sides and roof of 
this rude abode were closely fiiled-up with moss, and 
a Btfong beam of wood fixed along the north side to 
atiengthen it against the violence of the storms ; the 
stable also was repaired, and received a double 
thatching of fir-branches. The dog too had his comforts 
attended to at this season, and now took up his aoode 
imder the stove ; having no longer any out of door 
dmies to perform. 

In this hut lived the honest Kuoni with his wife and 
childien. He had built it with his own hands, and 
therefore though to others it might appear dark and 
imcorafortable yet to him it seemed cheerful and 
beaotiful. Kuoni was not a proud man, yet he often 
thanked God for his good fortune and comfortable 
coeumstanoes, and felt hinielf rich almost to super- 



fluity, when he recollected that he had seven goats 
and twelve sheep of his own. So true is it that where 
the blessing of Heaven rests, it needs not either 
wealth or abundance to convert any spot of ground, 
in the eyes of a grateful man, into a garden,--«nd any 
habitation, however uncouth into a palace. Kooni's 
brow was ever lofty and unruflHed, and his heart warm 
and cheerful ; and every morning he awoke with a 
** hallowed be thy name," on his grateftil lipa. How 
dififerent is it with the thousands whose hearts cling 
to the perishing creatures of this earth, and are ever 
distracted by its engrosing cares and crosses! In 
their case we see how truly abundance may be 
converted into want, riches into poverty, and life 
itself, though blessed with all outward means of 
happiness, rendered dreary, useless, and unhappy 
With each returning morning, Kuoni felt his heart 
stirred within him by a sense of the mercies he had 
received from his Heavenly Father, but never by any 
of those carking cares, and sorrows, and disappoint* 
menis, which rush in like a flood upon the waking 
thoughts of the worldling, and stifle all that is exalted 
and generous in his nature. 

Kuoni was blessed with a virtuous wife, who had 
brought him seven children, — all strong, healthy, and 
shooting up under his eye into fair and vigorous youth. 
Where nature has her own unsophisticated way, there 
health, and vigor, and cheerfulness may with cer- 
tainty be loqked for. When our young Alpine dwallen 
returned to their cot in the evening, after having 
spent the day in climbing about the rocks, where the 
elder ones gathered winter fodder for the sheep and 
goats, and had appeased their hunger with a full bat 
simple meal, they retired to rest on their beechen- 
leaves without a care, and slept as oomibrtably and 
soundly as if an angel had been keeping watch over 
their repose ; and in winter it was pleasant to see the 
family. all seated around the cheerful stove, weaviog 
baskets of willow-work, which they annually carried 
to the fair, where every one was anxious to purchase 
one of honest Kuoni's baskets, which were always so 
neat and strong. 

Kuoni possessed a great treasure in his dear little 
hut It was a Rose of Jericho which is highly valued 
in many parts of Switzerland, on account of the pro- 
phetic properties which it is believed to possess on 
Christmas Eve. When the solemn evening has arrived, 
the simple housewife takes the preserved flower ftom 
the cupboard or box in which it is carefully deposited, 
puts it in a glass with some cold water, aod then an- 
nounces that this humble ceremony will be followed 
by a little feast, and that all are uowebont to ncetve 
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their ChrulmM gift. Trae, they are tach gUb ai the 
pampered children of affluence vvoukl ipurn at. but 
they are neTerthelen treasures in the eyes of young 
mountaineers, Biore precious far to them than woids 
can tell. They aie the gifts of love and aflection» to 
gratitude and reciprocal loTe. When the little feast 
is over, and all have thanked the good Giver of their 
mercies, with their hearts aa well as their lips, the 
&ther of the family takes hii Litany, and reads the 
beaatifnl passage, commencing : *• Thou, who for us 
wast crucified, have mercy upon us !" 

It is during the reading of the Liiany that the 
flower is expected to bloom ; and, in proportion as it 
expands itself, and seems to drink in nourishment 
from the water and awake to natural life and vigor, 
is its augury deemed propitious. When the important 
moment had arrived, and the rose began to bloom 
iwithin the water, Kuoni returned thanks to heaven 
fer its goodness and mercies, and the mother carefully 
watched the nations of the little wondering group, 
who surrounded the table and gazed with sparkling 
eyes on the marvellous flower, lest any of them should 
upset the glass or begin to pull at the rose itself. 
Then Kuoni addreaid the children, and told them that 
even as the flower was now expanding itself amongst 
them, should their hearts expand towards God when 
they came before him ; and that God's merciful pro- 
vidence would again clothe their valley with the 
beauties of spring after the long winter had passed, so 
there awaited for the good a happier spring after the 
winter of human life was passed, in which they would 
bloom in immortal youth amongst the angels in Hea- 
ven. 

While Kuoni spoke thus, the younger listened to 
him in deep amazement, fiiintly comprehending the 
meaning of his words ; hot the elder ehildren knew 
well the import of that lesson which their father 
wiahed to communicate to them, and rqoiced in the 
anticipation of the bleaeing of which he spoke. So 
ZMhdily doea the young and unsophisticated nind re- 
oaiva the impressions of serious and heavenly tedfii- 

The parents carefully observed towards which of 
their children the rose put forth its strongest blossom- 
ing, for they believed that the emen was particularly 
mn^cious to the individual thus pointed at ; and wilh- 
oot feeling that they loved the others the leai on this 
account, they rejoiced in the good luck of the fortunate 



Though the winter-storm might be howling loudly 
and the snow lying to a man's height in the valley, 
yet every Christmas Eve beheld not a few of Kuoni's 
neighbor shepherds aasembled in his hut to witnen 
the marvel of the blooming rose, and mark what pro- 
mise it gave for the coming year ; after which they 
returned home and related to their friends what ihejr 
had seen, and told them also of the blessings which 
thejr had heard Kuoni invoke for their herds and pas- 
tare* ; whereupon all joined in adairing the vronder- 
ful Rose, and pmising their good and wiM neighbor 
Kuoni. It was Kuoni's custom every Christmas £ve 
to relate his history to the aasembled group, and many 
of the neighbon came to hear this alao; for they 



deemed the simple narrative an instructive lesson, and 
marvelled greatly at the dealings of Providence with 
their neighbor, and the goodness of his heavenly Fa- 
ther. It was thus that Kuoni related his artless story : 
" Down yonder, on the borders of the lake, where 
the beautiful Stanzatadt lies, my father's cottage stood. 
It was a small and humble dwelling compared with 
the houses of the burgb town ; but it was always 
cheerful and comfortable. Our sole property consisted 
of a few sheep and goats ; we were able also to keep 
a cow all the year round.* Our cottage had four 
large windows which looked towards the lake. But 
oh, what a sight was that ? On the left towered the 
dark Pilatus, with his lofly peaks which seemed to 
hang over the lake i on the right lay the village 
of Kutznacht in front of the sheltering heights of the 
Rigi. I was the eldest of three brotheis, and lived 
with my grandfather whose cottage was also near the 
lake, and twice I accompanied him to Lucerne. My 
younger brothers herded the flock, and my father 
wrought to the rich people of Stanzatadt for daily 
wages. Thus we lived very happily, blessed and 
protected by God ; for we all enjoyed good health 
and spirits, and our cattle prospered and multiplied 
yearly. And ever when Christmas Eve came, our 
good neighbors and many of the people even from 
Sianzstadt, came to our cottage ; for all desired to be-, 
hold the wonderful Rose of Jericho which my father 
received frum his father, and he again from a learned 
monk, who had been at the holy city of Rome, where 
the pope lives. ' Kuoni/ said my dear grandfather, 
one Christmas Eve, when the Rose delayed to put 
forth its leaves ; ' there is evil before us and need of 
thy prayers ;' the great people laughed when they 
heard the old man Ulk thus ; but we and our neigh- 
bor friends beheld the token with reverence, and felt 
very sad ; though when the good old man came to 
me, and laid his hand on my head and said : * Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven,' I felt leas 
alarmed. 

" It was among the first days of winter when the 
snow began to fall and clothe the sides of the moun- 
tain down to the lake, that a pestilential disease came 
into our part of the country. Sorely did it afflict us 
all ; my parents were earried off in the course of a 
week, and my two little brothers soon followed them. 
I was but slightly affected, and knew not of the evil 
which had befallen them ; my grandfather too reco- 
vered afler great sickness. It was a serene day when 
he arose for the first time from his sick-bed. O I shall 
never forget that day ! I gazed from the windows of 
our hut— -long and earnestly I gazed abroad, but could 
discover nobody moving about. We walked forth ; 
the country was silent as if all living creatures had 
suddenly sunk into the earth. My grandfather leant 



* Cows, goats, and sheep, constitute the sole riches 
of the Swiss peasant ; but few of the poorer class are 
able to keep a cow for their own use. Those who 
are so wealthy as to possess a cow, generally send it 
to a neighboring farmer, or the proprietor of a large 
dairy, during the summer season, who allows the pea- 
sant a trifle, seldom exceeding twenty-five shillings 
fur the milk of the animal during the Memn, and ra- 
store it to its owner before the approach oPwinter. 
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on ray shoulder, and the large round tean rolled I he had obtained, God knows how. 1 went with him 
j^-.« u:- w««^^ki^ «k^k. »r^ ~*j ♦ 1- •*.• jQ in^^ |jm jjg „^gg ^ ,.j^,jj man, and I was a poor one. 



down his venerable cheeks. We gazed towards the 
lake, — its waves seemed to beat against the shore 
with a hollow and mournful sound ; we turned towards 
the well-known hut where my father and brethren 
dwelt,^but all there too was hushed and lifeless. 
No smoke rose curling above it ; no voice echoing from 
it; it was silent as if no human being dwelt there. 
The sheep browsed tranquilly at some distance; the 
cow lay nnder the shadow of a tree, and the goats 
gazed down from the rocks upon us ; but no sound 
came from the well-known spot where my brothers 
used to disport themselves fiom morning till evening 
while watching the flock. 

" Then my grandfather looked upon me and said : 
' Kooni, thy father is no more ; but * His name be hal- 
lowed and his will be done !' They are all, all gone, 
— and thou, Kuoni, hast lost thy father and brethren, 
and I my children. Thou art now my only child, 
and I am thy only father.' With these words, the old 
man took me in his arras, and pressed me aflectlon- 
ately to his breast, while both of us wept bitterly in 
our sorrow. 

" I was eighteen yean of age, and understood pretty 
well the management of the house and flock. The 
old man too gathered strength again, and the few 
neighbors whom the pestilence had spared were very 
friendly and gave us all the assistance in their power. 
Two years we lived in this way, the third brought 
me a new trial, in the loss of my last dear relative, 
my beloved grandfather. He watf ill, very ill, and 
mortal disease sat sore upon him, when one evening 
the old man thus addressed me : ' Kuoni, I am going 
to join thy parents and brothers : God calls me away 
from hence and cheerfully do I obey the call. But 
there is one thing lies near my heart which T must 
impart to thee before I go. Thou knowest the old 
Ruodi*s daughter, who lives at the other side, at 
Berg ; she knows thee also, and the girl is good and 
chaste, and will bring a hundred blessings upon thy 
house. I know that Ruodi will be friendly to thee. 
Promise me then, and give me thy hand upon it 
Kuoni; and then will I leave this world without 
regret.* I gave him ipy hand and promise, and the 
good old man in a few minutes aAerwards calmly 
yielded up his breath to Him who gave it, after ex- 
horting me ever to put my trust and confidence in God 
above. 

**I was now a1one,~all had gone before me to 
another world ; but the love I had for Bethy, the ho- 
nest Ruodi^s daughter, supported me under my grief. 
Bethy was my love and only solace. But heaven 
had still reserved another and a severer trial than all 
the past for me. A bad man in the neighboring pa- 
rish, whose fields lay adjacent to raise, — a man whom 
no one liked, — produced an agreement by which both 
my father and grandfather made over to him all that 
property which [ believed myself to have inherited 
from them. The neighbors also shook their heads at 
the story ; but he fihowea sign and seal for it, which 



and wealth got the ear of justice, so that I aooo saw 
myself stripe of house and herd. God have mercy 
upon him and pardon him !" In this benevolent and 
merciful ejaculation, which Kuoni always inserted in 
the course of his Christmas Eve narrative, the aimple 
peasants used heartily to join, while they shrunk with 
abhorrence from the wickedness of the man for whom 
they prayed. 

*' Nothing remained mine,*' continued Kooni, ao soon 
as his feelings permitted him to resumed the narra- 
tive,*-*' nothing remained mine of all my father's 
inheritance but the Rose of Jericba I was banished 
from the dear cottage in which I drew the first breath 
of life. My little herd of goats all followed me to the 
gate at the end of their pasture-ground, and seemed 
to me to look mournfully at me as I departed. I 
went to Bethy and told her what had happened ; sbe 
heard the whole story of my misfortunes, but was not 
a whit downcast at it. * Kuoni,' said she, ' thou art 
yet an honest man, and thou art strong and healthy ; 
do not therefore be downcast, man ! My father has 
a piece of ground up yonder on the hill side ; he will 
allow thee to build a house for thyself upon it ; away 
and get a hut ready for thyself, and when it is built I 
will come and live with thee as thy wedded wife, and 
with Heaven's blessings upon us we will be as happy 
there as elsewere, though the winter snow should 
lie longer around and the blast howl louder above 
us.' These words of Bethy restored me to myself; 
I threw my arms around her neck, and wept like a 
child. * Bethy, thou art an angel !' I exclaimed ; and 
as I embraced her and wept aloud her father entered, 
and beheld us both in our mingled love and sorrow, 
and gave lis his blessing. 

** I was now richer far and happier than the bad 
man who had robbed me of my property. It was in 
summer that I began to build my cottage up high on 
^ Alps, and in harvest Bethy and I were married 
o| the priest, and have dwelt here in happiness and 
peace ever since. Thus was fulfilled the prophecy 
o( the Rose, and thus too ray pious grandfather's 
blessing was falfilled." 

Such was the narrative which Kooni used to relate 
after reading the Litany on Christmas Eve. Bifany 
years he dwelt in peace and contentment in his rade 
hut, and here he drew his last breath upon his own 
bed, full of years and patriarchal honors. His faith- 
ful Bethy followed him to the land of rest within two 
years. But the Rose of Jericho was banded down ss 
a precious heir- loom from father to son for many ge» 
neraiions; nor did it lose its marvellous virtues till 
long afler it had gladdened the eyes of Kuoni*B de- 
scendenls, by its marvellous blooming under the roof 
of that very cottage in which the monk first bestowed 
it upon Kuoni's g^nd father, which, with the fields 
attached to it, were restored to Kuoni'a children, apoa 
the death of the man whose falsehood had atnpt their 
father of his paternal poaieflsion. M. 
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And at for me, Ihougli that I ken but lite 

On books for to read, i me delight 

And to them live I faith and fall credence, 

And in mine heart have 'em in reverence 

So heartily that there ii game none 

That firo* my booki makeet me to gone.— CAancfr. 



CONCISE ACCOUNT OF MANY CURIOUS IM. 

FoaruRfis OF literary men. 

Some authon have practiaed tiDfular impoaitiona 
on the public. Varillaa, the French hiatorian, eiuoyed 
for aome time a great reputation in hia own country 
for bia hiatorical corapoaitiona. When they became 
more known, the acholan of other countriea deatroyed 
the reputation he had u^juatly acquired. '* Hia con- 
tinual profeaaiona ef aincerity prejudiced many in hia 
iiiYor, and made him paaa for a writer who had pene- 
trated into the inmoat receaaea of the cabinet ; but the 
public were at length undeceived, and convinced that 
the hiatorical anecdotea which Varillaa put off for 
authentic facta had no foundation, heing wholly of hia 
own invention, though by aflected citationa of titlen, 
ioatmctiona, lettera, memoira, and relatione, all of them 
imaginary, he endeavored to make them paaa for re- 
alitiea!" 

Thevenot, librariaa to the French king, waa never 
oat of Europe, yet he haa compoaed two folio volumee 
of hia ** Voyagea and Travela," by information and me- 
moir* which he collected from thoae who had tra- 
Tolled ; but travela thua related at aeoond-hand caiuM 
bo of great authority, and muat be pregnant mitK- 
loraofallkuida. 

Gemelli Carreri, a Neapolitan gentleman, for 
yoftiB never quitted hia chamber, confined by a^ 
o«B indiapoaitiDn — be amuaed himaelf with writing a 
Toyage round the world — giving charactera of mtfn, 
and deicripliona of countriea, aa if he had really vi- 
sited them. Du Halde, who haa written ao volumtn- 
oua an account oi China, compiled it fiom memoira of 
the mimionariea, and never travelled ten leaguea from 
Paria in hia life— though he appeara, by hia writtnga, 
to bo very familiar with Cbineae acenery. 

Dambeiger'a travela made a great aenaation— and 
tbo pttblic were doped ; they proved to be the ideal 
voyagea made by a member of the German Grub- 
street, about hia own garret ! I am aorry to add, that 
most of our <* Travela" have been lately manulactured 
to iUl ft certain aiae. 

This ia an eioellent obaervation of an anonymoua 
author :— > Writers who never viiited foreign countriea, 
and TraveBert who have run through immenae re- 
gions with fleeting pace, have given im long accoanta 
ofTariiMia oonntiiea and people— evidently ooUected 



from the idle reporti and absurd traditiona of the ig- 
norant vulgar, from whom only they could have re- 
ceived those relationa which we aee accumulated with 
anch undiaceming credulity." 

Some authors have practised the singular impoai- 
lion of announcing a variety of tiilea of works aa if 
preparing for the presa, but of which nothing but the 
titlea have been written. 

Paschal, historiographer of France, had a reason for 
iheae ingenious inventions — he continual ly announced 
such titlea that hia pension for writing on the history 
of France might not be stopped. When he died, hia 
historical labors did not exceed six pagea! 

Gregorio Leti ia ao historian of much the same 
atamp aa Varillaa! He wrote with great facility, and 
hunger generally quickened his pen. He took every 
thing too lightly-— yet hia works are someiimea looked 
into for many anecdotea of English history not to be 
found elsewhere ; and perhaps ought not to have been 
there, if truth had been consulted. Hia great aim waa 
alwaya to make a book, so that he awella hia volumee 
with idle digresaiona ; and, with a view of amusing 
his readers, intersperses many low and ridiculous ato- 
riea; and givea to illuatrioua characters all the re- 
partees and good thinga he collected from old novel 
writera. 

Such forgeriea abound ; the numeroua ** Teatamena 
Politiquaa" of Colbert, Mazarine, and other great 
miniaters, were forgeriea uaually from the Dutch 
preas, aa are many pretended " Memoirea." I could 
point out, in the preaent day, some remarkable in- 
atancea of this kind { biographiea woven out of letters, 
anecdotea, and other documenta all entirely surrepti- 
tious! The French have been flagrant forgers.^ — 
Among other pernicioua eflecta of tbeae ahameful for- 
geriea, is that of overloading the mind with a thou- 
sand false notions, and mistaking at a diatant day the 
vileat calumniea for historical irotha. 

Moat of our old translations from the Greek and 
Latin authors were taken from French versions. 

It is now, I believe, pretty well agreed on, that the 
travela written in Hebrew, of Rabbi Benjamin of To- 
dela, are very fictitioua. He deacribea a journey, 
which if ever he took, it must have been with hia 
nightrcap on: being a perfect dream ! It is said that 
to inspirit and give importance to his nation, he pre- 
tended he had travelled to all the aynagoguea in the 
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east ; placet he mentiont he docs not appear ever to 
have Been, and the different people he describes no 
one has known. He calculates that he has found 
Jews to the amount of near eight hundred thousand, 
of which about half are independent, and not subjects 
of any Christian or Gentile sovereign. These ficti- 
tious travels have been a source of much trouble to 
the learned { particularly to those whose zeal to au- 
thenticate them, induced them to follow the aerial 
footsteps of the Hypogriffe of Rabbi Benjamin. He 
affirms that the tomb of Ezekiel, with the library of 
the first and second temples, were to be seen in his 
time at a place on the banks of the river Euphrates ; 
on this, Wesselius of Groningen, and many other lite- 
rati travelled on purpose to Mesopotamia, but the fairy 
treasure was never to be seen, nor even heard of! 

The first on the list of impudent impostors, ia An- 
Bins of y iterbo, a Dominican, and master of the sacred 
pdaca ooder Aleiander VI. He pretended he had dis- 
covered the genuine works Sanchoniathon, Manatho, 
BeroBus, and other works, of which only fragments are 
remaining. He publnhed seventeen books of antiqui- 
ties ! But not having any MS8. to produce, though he 
declared he had found them buried in the earth, 
these literary fabrications occasioBed great contro- 
versies ; for the author died before he had made up 
his mind to a confession. At their first publication 
universal joy was diffused among the learned. Sus- 
picion soon rose, and detection followed. However, 
a the forger would never acknowledge himself as 
inch, it has been ingeniously conjectured that he him- 
self was imposed on, rather than that he was the im- 
postor. It has been said, that a great volume in MS. 
anterior by two hundred years to the seventeen folios 
of Annius exists in the Bibliotheque Colbertine, in 
which these pretended histories were to be read ; but 
SB Annius would never point out the sources of his 
seventeen folios, the whole is considered as a flagrant 
imposture. 

One of the most eitraordinary literary impoMi 
was adopted by Joseph Vella in 1794, who beoomi 
an adventurer in Sicily, pretended that he po 
seventeen of the lost books of Livy in Arabic; he had 
received this literary treasure, he said, from a French- 
man who had purloined it from a shelf in St. Sophia's 
Church at Constantinople. As many of the Greek 
and Roman classics have been translaied by the Ara- 
bians, and many were first known in Europe in their 
Arabic dress, there was nothing improbable in one 
part of his story. He was urged to publish these 
long-desired books ; and Lady Spencer, then in Italy, 
ofifered to defray the expenses. He had the eflrontery, 
by way of speaimen, to edit an Italian translation of 
the sixtieth book, but that book took up no more than 
one octavo page ! A professor of oriental literature 
in Prussia, introduced it in his work, never suspecting 
the fraud, but it was nothing more than the epitome 
of Florus. About this time he also gave out that he 
had a code which he had picked up in the abbey of 
St Martin, but which he would never return, con- 
taining the ancient history of Sicily, in the Arabic 
period, comprehending above two himdred yeeit; and 
of which ages their own historiaiif were entiiely defi- 




cient in knowledge. Vella declared he had a genu- 
ine official correspondence between the Arabian go- 
vernors of Sicily and their superiors in Africa, from 
the first landing of the Arabians in that Island. Vella 
was now loaded with honors and pensions ! It is true, 
he shewed Arabic MSS., which however, did not con- 
tain a syllable of what he said. He pretended he 
was in continual correspondence with friends at Mo- 
rocco and elsewhere. The King of Naples furmsbed 
him eontinually with great sums of money to aflsist 
his researches. Four volumes in quarto were at 
length published!^ Vella had the adroitness to change 
the Arabic M9S. he poBsessed, which entirely related 
to Mahomet, to matters relative to Sicily ; he bestowed 
several weeks labor to disfigure the whole, altering 
page for page, line for line, and word for word, but 
interspersed numberiess dots, strokes, and floarlsbes, 
so that when he published a fiic-simile, every one ad- 
mired the learning of Vella, who could translate what 
no one else could read. He complained be bad lost 
an eye in this minute labor ; and every one thought 
his pension ought to have been increased. Every 
thing prospered about him except hk eye, which some 
thought was not so bad aeither. It was a« leogth 
discovered, by his blunders, etc., that the whole was 
a forgery ; though it had now been patvoniied, trans- 
lated, and exiittcted, throughout Europe. When this 
MS. was examined by an orientalisi, it was disGovered 
to be nothing but a history of Makomet and &tr /o- 
uttJy.-. Vella was condemned to imprisonncnt. 

A learned antiquary, (says Mr. Swinburne) Medina 
Conde, in order to favor the pratensions of thechnich, 
in a great law-suit, forged deeds and inscriptiona, 
which he buried in the ground, where he knew they 
would shortly be dug up' again. Upon their being 
found, he puUished engravings of them, and gave ex- 
planations of their unknown characters, making them 
out to be so many authentic proofs and evidcnees of 
the assertions of the clergy. 

The Mbrocco Ambassador purchased of him a eop- 

ir bracelet of Fatima, which Medina proved by the 
bic inscription and many certifieatee, to be gena- 
and found among the ruins of Alhambia, with 
er iraasures of its lost king, who hod hid them 
there in the hope of better days. This famous brace- 
let turned out afterwaids to be the work of Medina's 
own hands, and made out of an old brass eandleeiick .' 

George Fkalmaaaxar, well known in the literary 
world, and to whose labors we owe much of the great 
universal history, exceeded in powers of deception any 
of the great impostora of learning. His Island of For^ 
mosa was an illusion eminently bold, and maintained 
with as much felicity as erudition and great must 
have been that erudition, which could form a pre- 
tended language and its grammar, and fertile the ge- 
nius which oould invent the history of an iuikm>wn 
people. It is said that the deception waa only satis- 
factorily ascertained by his own penitential oonfes* 
sion ; he defied and baffled the most learned. The 
literary impostor, Lauder, had much mora audaeify 
than ingenuity, and he died eontemned by all the 
world. Genias and leoining are ill directed in fixm- 
iog literary impooiltoB^ bat at least they moat be die- 
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tioguwhed from the fabrication! of ordinary impoatora. 
-—A aingiilar forgery waa not long ago praciiMd on 
Captain Wilford by a learned Hindu, who, to ingra- 
tiate hiniself and his itadiea with the too zealous and 
piona European, contrived to give the history of Noah 
and hie three eons* in hit ** Parana/' under the deeig- 
nation of Satyavrata. Captain Wilfurd having read 
the paaaage, transcribed it for Sir William Jonea, who 
tranaiaied it as a curious eitract But it afterwards 
appeared, that the whole was au interpolation by the 
dezteroua inrridoction of a forged sheet, discolored, 
and prepared for the purpose of deception, and which, 
having aerved his purpose for the moment, was afte^ 
waida wiihdrewn. Sir William Jones would not 
have been deceived, had he seen this MS^, for he de- 
tected • similar iapudant fraud immediately oo in- 
apectioQ. The forgery is preserved in Lord Teign- 
Bouth*8 memoirs of that elegant acholar. 

Of aaibors who have sold their names to be pre- 
fixed to works they never read ; or, on the contrary, 
who have prefixed the names of others to their own 
writioga, for a certain remuneration, it is sufficient to 
■lemion the circumstances As an anecdote from the 
aeorat memoirs of literature, we may notice one of 
that encyclopedic genius, Sir John Hilt; he owned to 
a friend once, when he fell sick, that be had over fa- 
tigued himself with writing seven works at once. 
One of which was oo architecture, and another on 
oookery. This hero once contracted to translate 
Swamoierdam's works on insects for fiAy guineas. 
After the agreement with the bookseller, he perfectly 
laoolteded that he did not undersmnd a single word 
of the Dutch language. Nor did there exist a French 
tranaiation. The work, however, was not the less 
dooa for this small obstacle. Sir John bargained with 
aaother translator fur twenty-five guineas. The se- 
cond iraiMlalor was precisely in the same situation as 
the firat; as ignorant, though not so well paid as the 
knight. He bargained with a third, who (lerfeoily 
nnde/stood his original, for twelve guineas. So that 
the translators, who ooold not translate, feasted oa^ 



venison and turtle, while the modest drudge, whoaa 
name never appeared to the world, broke in patiaooa 
his <*aily bread. 

The craft of authorship has many mysteries of its 
own ; msny memofable. though uneommeiaorated an* 
ecdotea. The great patriarch and primeval deaTer in 
English literature is said to have been Robert Green* 
one of the most facetious, profligate, and indefatigabla 
of the Scribbleri family. He laid the foundation of a 
new dynasty of literary emperors. The fint act by 
which he proved his claim to the throne of Grub- 
vtreet has served as a model to his numeroua sucooa- 
sors — it was a cheating ambidextrous trick ! Green 
sold his " Orlando Pnrieso" to two diflerent theatrea, 
and is supposed to be the first author in English lite- 
rary history, who wrote as a tradar; or aa crabbed 
Anthony Wood phrases it, in the language of eelihacy 
and cynicism, ** he wrote to maintain hia wifo, and 
that high loose course of living, which poeli gaaeiallf 
follow." Wuh a drop still sweeter, old Anthony de- 
scribes Gaylon. another worthy, ** be came vp to Loo- 
don to live in a shirking eoodiiion, and wrate trite 
things, merely to get bread to aasiain hia and hia 
wifo." The hermit Anthooy aeema to have had a 
mortal aatipaihy against the Eves of literary own. 
The anecdote of Green's ambidextrous aaocsovfe ia 
this:— He sold his play to the Queen's playem for 
twenty noUea, but when the Queeo'a playem ware in 
the country, he reeokJ it to the Lord Admial'e for aa 
much moreb It waa after this, that in open defiance 
lotbe rival proprieiora, he published his ''Tkaevea 
falling out. True Men come by their Ooeda; ni; die 
Bell Man wanted a Clspper." 

Bat of all the impostures in the animls of liteialHre, 
I hat of the Shakspeare papers by Ireland, is, parbapa, 
the most remarkable. That a boy so young and so 
inexperienced, should have imposed upon ao many 
UEAaNKnc.*) men. must bo a matter of astonishssent to 
the present generation. We may notice other impoa- 
tures in a futuro nuitiber. 

E. M. A. 



EVENING MUSINGS. 



Tucv talk of the moon in a cloudless sky !«- 

But give me the gentle moon. 
When the clear light clouds are hurrying by. 

To pass too fleet — too soon- 
Like the flowery dreams that so quickly fly 

In our childhood's blissful noon. 

Look oat on the pure and beautiful Uue, 

As the fleecy host flit on. 
And the lonely star-light peeping through, 

Now here, and anon all gone**- 
Gonld the eye ere ooart a eweeter view, 

Olr hope wish a brighter oaa ! 



Row the leaping heart is subdued in its glee. 

As the eye drinks the glory in. 
Light thoughts are called home, and our bosoms all free 

From the taint of earth and its den ; 
We aro rapt in one wish, that on high we could flee 

That beam if ul heaven to win ! 

Tbal pale, bleesed moon, as it floats in ita pride 

Those vapory clouds among^ 
Like the ** lighta and the shadows*' gf life'e flifal tide 

Gently over our destiny flung, ^ 

Each aeems a sweet mentoi^-a heavanly golda 

While there in the pore ether hung. 

Colombis, Fa. ALP. 
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BT A PIONXKR OF OHIO. 



CHAPTER I. 

Egotism ii an unpardonable oflence in an author, 
bnt, the writer of thete skerehes would remind the 
reader, in the beginning, ihat veracity is tome apology 
for egotism, and he would beg of them to bear in 
mind the old aiiom that ** troth is mighty and will 
prevail." Fifty years ago, the state of Ohio contained 
sixty-four inhabitants; it now contains nearly one 
million and a half of souls. This rapid increase of 
population, was mostly occasioned by the uncommon 
fertility of the soil of the ** Miami Valley/' which is 
the most luxuriant part of the state. But other causes 
oontributed to this increase of population; one of which 
is the mildness of the climate, and the healthiness of 
the state, particularly of that part termed the " Miami 
Valley." The many incidenia which occurred in this 
part of the country, if brought to light, would fill a 
book quite as voluminous as a history of Greece or 
of Rome, and although not posseaing the charm of 
being classical, would, at least, be prolific with the 
deeds of men, whose title to true courage and magna- 
nimity, is as valid as an Alcibiades or as a Cssar. 

The lives of the early settlers of the west were 
pregnant with perils; but, constant danger will em- 
bolden the spirit, and render one less fearful of the 
•* grim monster." There is an excitement in ^dangi 
which increases the charm of a western life; tlii 
may appear improbable, yet many instances could be 
cited, where excitement made heroes of cowards. It 
is known to all soldiers, that the greatest fear is ex- 
perienced just preceding a battle, but so soon as the 
din and confusion of the engagement becomes univer. 
sal, fear is displaced by the excitement, and they rush 
rashly and precipitately into dangers, which, in their 
cooler moments would intimidate them. It is said 
that sergeant Jasper — whose daring deed, in tying the 
fallen flog to its staflf when bullets were flying around 
him, has immortalized him — observed, the day subse- 
quently to the battle, that he could not be ** forced or 
prevailed upon to do the same mad act again ;" these 
words were spoken in his cooler moments, but excite- 
ment would have prompted him again to the same 
act Tis thus with us all; excitement and familiarity 
with dangers harden our spirits, and render our breasts 
less susceptible to the hcnrrors of cowardice. This is 
the master creation within us, which gave a charm 
to the western life, and contributed to the daring ad- 
▼ectures which intimidated and finally subdued the 
savages. 



In earlier days, in the west, efleminacy was not an 
accomplishment, as it appears to be now, but he who 
could wander the dense forest, without any compass 
but such as God gave him ; he who could bear the 
winter winds and summer sun, and tho many hard- 
ships which must be borne in an unhabitable wilder- 
ness, was then considered aocomplished. Our maidens 
were then unacquainted with the art of beautifying 
the complexion with rouge, but the sun colored their 
cheeks with a healthy glow, which would aharoe the 
unnatural hue of the city belles ; if the western maiden 
blushed— if that undefinable sensation was allowed 
to steal upon them — ^it was caused by permitting the 
sun to rise before them. But luxury has made sad 
havoc among our children ; it is a murderer, but it 
murders its victims with a slow but unerring aim, and 
whole nations fall before its powers. If we look to 
the source, to the founders of all nations, of Greece, 
of Rome— we shall see that the fbondeia of those em- 
pires were men whose morals were incorruptible, but 
their descendants degenerated, till luxury enervated 
them, and its follower, voluptuousness, overthrew 
them. Tis thus with the Hesperidet in a small way. 
The first settlers of the state were men of uncommon 
strength and fortitude, whom no dangers coeld intimi- 
date, and no hardships tire ; they went their way 
through the wilderness, and towns sprang up around 
them ; wealth, and its satellite voluptuousness, began 
to pour into our states, and the descendants of the 
hardy pioneers daily became more enervated, both 
physically and mentally. When I speak of degene- 
rating mentally, I refer to the popular mode of teach- 
ing^outh in these days. Instead of being instructed 
in the various branches of an Englinh education— of 
being taught to speak fluently their vernacular tongue, 
they are kept constantly poring over some Latin er 
Greek author, for three or four years, when they 
emerge from the walls of their colleges, and go into 
the world, inflated with the idea uf tlieir profound 
knowledge, they are then incapacitated for attending 
to any business which will earn them a livelihood, 
simply because they do not understand the genius of 
their own language. I wish not to speak at all den>> 
gatory to the intentions of our teachers, for I believe 
them to be good, but I must confess that ray opinion 
(it may be a solitary one,) is against their mode of 
teaching. Knowledge is the bulwark of our nation, 
and one thought upon it, it is hoped, will not be taken 
amiss, previously to the oommencementof our history. 
It is my intention to tell, in a plain, unvanisbed way. 
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the adTentnret of a few of my comrades, end of my- 
ielf. If they prove of interast to my readers, 1 am 
satisfied. The acton of these scenes have all passed 
away from this great stage, hat their deeds are 
monaments which should live in the memory of the 
people, so long as this great valley of the Hesperides 
is peopled. 

I emigrated from Virginia to Ohio, io the spring of 
1790. Oar now popoloas state, was then a howling 
wilderness. The red man, and the bear, and the wolf, 
were its inhabitants, and the former was more to be 
dreaded than all the rest. An able writer says that 
nan is not a reasoning being, bat a being only capa- 
ble of reasoning. This sentence may be very appro- 
priately applied to the Indians during war, for with 
them, the nobler attributes of the human soul are 
frozen up — mercy to a priioner is unknown, although 
like the inquisitorial council of old, a show is often 
made. A council is called, and the prisoner, who 
already knows his fate, awaits with a palpitating 
]ieart,for the council's only mercy— a protraction of the 
execution. 

When I emigrated, I was in the spring time of my 
life. I had heard of Indians, but had never seen one, 
nnd my young imagination could not depict the horrid 
Imrbarities which an Indian could perpetrate. But 
time soon taught me a lesson, which can never be 
ibigotten. I am now in the ** sear and yellow leaf,''«- 
my eyes have lost their lustre, and my frame, once 
so vigorous, has become palsied, and comparatively 
powerleas ; and my hair, once as dark as the raven, 
has faded colorless — but memory can never fade, but 
like a bright untamishable mirror, we can look at all 
times and behold post scenes. I cleared my patch 
of ground, twelve miles from human habitation, on 
the bank of the Great Miami river. I built my cabin, 
reared my stock, and the fears which occasionally in- 
truded upon me, finally left. My family oonsisied 
only of myself, ray wife and child — a pratty little 
Mack eyed girl, twelve months old, but I will not 
deacribe her appearance, or a father's love might carry 
me to the poet's ideal of perfection. Let a father 
paint his only child, and the colors will be no less 
bright than my own. My wife was then but nine- 
teen years of age, her path had never been chequered 
with care, but she had trod her happy way amid 
health and contentment. Fate had reserved all its 
malignity Ibr one fell blow, and it came. That pecu- 
liar silence which reigned around us, was Only a pre- 
lode to the storm which was presently to overwhelm 
ne. My powder and lead were expended, and I 
started, in the summer of 1790, to the nearest point 
to obtain a fresh supply. It was a beautiful morning, 
and as I walked up a ridge overlooking my little farm. 
I gazed upon it, and a feeling of gladness came over 
BM which is indescribable. I had been compelled to 
quit my father's house, where I was treated like one 
of hia dogs, in consequence of marrying against his 



will ; but now I looked upon my own farm, and a 
feeling of gladness came over me which is not within 
the power of man to describe ; bat oar very joys are 
miied with misery^" even in the fiiirest fountain of 
delight, there is a secrat and evil spring, eternally 
bubbling up, and scattering its bitter waters over the 
veiy flowers which surround its margin."* I looked 
at my wife and playing child, at my oommodioos 
bam, and growing crops, and at my thrifty stock which 
stood about — a picture of contei^ent — upon which 
I gazed for the last time! 

It was about four o'clock when I arrived again at 
the bottom of that ridge, and I oommenoed my ascent 
with gladness. I mounted that small hill with a 
vigorous step, and with a volatile spirit When I had 
gained the top within twenty yards, I beheld the 
amoke curling in thick wreaths over the hill tof^— 
**Ab.' ray wife!" I cried, " one moment more, and we 
are together ;"«- but, that meeting was never to be on 
earth. 1 arrived at the top of the hill, and beheld my 
house a pile of smoking coals. I gazed upon the de- 
solate scene with a vacant stare~my thoughts became 
confused — I felt giddy, and staggering against a tree^ 
I clasped it for support. I know not how long I re- 
mained in that state, nor can I describe my sensa t ions. 
I gazed with an idiotic stara, till my agony, which 
before was too intense to allow me to weep, had be- 
come assuaged, and then I cried like a child. After 
I had become somewhat reconciled to my state, I 
hurried down to the ruins, hoping my fiunily had been 
carried unto captivity, and a fiiint beam of hope flick- 
ered like the last .flame of a candle, and as soon died 
away, for I beheld the bones of my wife and child 
scattered about, and blackened with the flame; bat 
the fountain of roy grief was now choked, and revenge, 
deep, insatiable ravenge, reigned predominant in my 
breast. I did not rave and fill the air with my vows 
of revenge, but I silently knelt down and prayed that 
God would grant me health to avenge my family, and 
that prayer was heard, for it was granted. I could 
4iot leave the spot where I had last looked upon all 
that 1 held dear on earth, but I romained there during 
the night, and next morning dug a grave, and buried 
the bones of roy family. I placed a large stone on the 
spot, and, with my knife, cut rudely the names of its 
inmates ; and that stone stands there to this day. The 
same day, Thomas Girty, (no relative to the rene- 
gade.) and myself again visited the ruins, and we 
there made a solemn oath to spare the life of no In- 
dian, and that oath was sacredly kept, tit the expense 
of roy brave companion's life. Seventeen Indians fell 
beneath his unerring aim, and he himself fell a victim 
in striving to secure the eighteenth, and his last worda 
were, as he fixed his dying eyes upon me, *' I have 
kept my oath, and your family ia revenged," — and 
truly they were! J* M. S. 

* Bulwer. 
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THE DEAN OF BADAJOZ. 



A TALK, TRANILATKD FE 



OM THK FRINOS OF THK AllB ILAHOBKT. 



Tke Abbe Blaa«li0t to«k tiM idea of thii iBle ft«m Ml oU book 



much ettecncd in Spain, cslled El Conde 



TtaB d«an of the cmthedral of Badtuoz poMoaed 
man learning than al) the doctors of Salamanca. Al 
eala, and Coimbra unired. He was master of every 
kngnage living or dead. He knew all tciencee. dt 
▼ioe aa well as hamnn ; but unfortunately he wae 
ignorant of magic. He was told of a most faraoun 
BMgidan, who resided in the suburbs of Toledo, eall- 
•d Don Torribio ; he ordered his mole to be saddled 
eat out for Toledo, and alighted at the door of a misera 
^le house, where this great man lodged. Sir rosgi- 
cian, said be, as he came up to him. I am dean of 
Bid^jox. The learned of Spain do me ihe honor to 
call Me Iheir roaster. I come to you to rpq>iest a more 
glorious title, that of becoming your disciple : Be kinH 
enongh to initiate me in the mysteries of your an 
•nd reckon that my gratitude will be deiterviog such 
kindness. 

Don Torribio was not very polite, though he piqued 
himself on living with the best company in hell. He 
toW the dean he might seek another master of magic 
that for him he was quite tired of a trade where he 
gained only compliments and promises, and that he 
wonid no longer disgrace ihe occult sciences by pros 
tilQitng them upon ingratitude. •* How," cried the 
dean, *«can it be possible, signior Don Torribio, that 
yon have met with ungrateful persons f I hope yon 
will do me more justice than to confound me with 
each monsters." He then dotaile<l a long string of 
maxims and apothegms on gratitude; he harangued 
with the kindest voice, and with all the appearance 
of troth, eveiy thing his mem'>ry could supply him 
with ; in short he spoke so well, that the sorcerer, 
after a momenl*s pauie, owned he cmld refuse no- 
thing to one who knew so many fine quotations 
"Jacinths." says he to his housekeeper, *• put two 
partridges to the fire ; I hope the desn «%itl do me the 
honor to sup here to night" He then led him into 
his study, where, after having touched his forehead 
he rep«*ated these mystical words, which the reader 
is entreated not to f >rget. ortoholtn. pUm/ler, onrngHon ; 
dien, withou^fariher preparation, he began to explain 
to him the prologomenas of magic. 

The new disciple was listening with an attention 
that scarce permitted him to breathe, when Jacintha 
entered hastily, fol'owed by a little man. booted to 
his middle, and dirty to his shoulders, who wished to 
•peak to the dean on a mntter of the greatest import 
ance He was a courier that his uncle, the bishop of 
Badajos. had sent after him. to inform him that a few 
hours after his departure his lordship had been seized 
vrith an apoplectic fit. that he was very ill, and that 
the most alarming con«eqtiences were to be appre- 
hended. The dean cursed heartily to himielf, and 
Without scandal, the apoplexy, the bishop, and the 
<i 11 ibree had so bidly ch osen the time 



to interrupt him. He got rid of the coorier by order- 
ing him to return directly to Badsjos, and telling kin 
he would be there as soon as hiranelf. and then re> 
turned to his lesson as if neither uncle nor apoplexy 
had existed. 

Some days afterwards more news came from Bsda- 
joz , but this was scarce worth attend ing to. The 
high chanter, and two of the oldest canons came, and 
notified to the dean that his uncle, the most reverend 
hii«hop, was gone to receive the recompense of his 
virtue in heaven, and that the chapter, legally aiveok- 
hled, had electe<l him to fill the vacant seat; and they 
begged of him to come and console the chorcb of 
BadaJHz his new spoiiRO Dim Torribio was pre>ent 
at the harangue of the deputies, and look advantage 
of it like a clever fellow : He called the new bishop 
aside, and after a proper compliment on the occasioa, 
mid him he had a si>n. named Don Benjamin, who^ 
with much wit and good inclinati<His, had not the 
smallest taste or talent for the occult 8''ienoes;*ihat he 
meant him for the church, and. thanks to heaven, be 
had succeeded in the pious design ; for he had the 
satisfaction of hearing that his son acted as one i»f the 
most deserving of the clergy of Toledo; therefore he 
most humbly entreated his h'ghnees, that he would 
resign to D)n Benjamin hisdeaneryofB^dsjoz, which 
he could not hold with the bishopric. **Alas!** r»> 
plied the prelate, with some confusion, **f shall ever 
be most happy when I ran do any thing you request; 
but I mtwt inform you I have a very old relarioi^ 
whose heir I am, and who is fit only to be a dean: 
Now if I do not givA it him. I shall h^ve a quarrtl 
with my whole family, of which I am fon«l even to a 
degree of weakness ; hni," added he, '*don*i you ifr 
tend to come to Bauajoz7 Vou will not have the 
cruelly to leave roe when f am beginning to he of 
service to you T Believe me, my dear master, let vm 
let out together, ami only think of instructing your 
Dupil ; for I will take upon the establishment of Ooa 
Benjamin, and will do more for hioi th<in his fithar 
now requires. A p<iltry deanery in Gstramadara if 
not a proper benefice r»r the son of a man like yon.'*— 
Don Torribio fi)llow«Ml his disciple to Bad 'joz. Under 
the conduct of so able a master, the bishop made very 
rapid improvements in the hidden sciences; he gave 
himself up to it at first, with an in'emperate arrlor, 
but by degrees he moderated his passion, ao that it 
did not interfere with the duties of his see. The 
learned prelate fille<l all Christendom with the fame 
of his merit; and when he expected it least, he saw 
himself nominated to the archbishopric of Compos- 
tella. 

The people and clergv o*" Badajos. as'may be easily 
imagined, lamented such an event, as it deprivsd 
them of their worthy pastor ; and the eanoa of die 
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caihedral. i* the last rotrk of iheir respect and attach- 
Dent, ananinously desired of him to Dame his sue* 
ce«or. Don TorriUo did not miss so good an oppor 
tnniiy to advance iiis son : He asked the bishopric of 
the new archbishop, and it was with all the grace 
iHiagioable, that the archbishop refused it him. ** He 
had so much veneration for his dear master ! — he was 
BO grieved !^80 very mach ashamed to refuse what 
appeared scarcely a request .'—But how could he act 
otherwise! Don Ferdinand de Lara, constable uf 
Castile, had asked the bishopric for his natural son ; 
and thoogh he had never seen the constable, he was 
imder such strong, secret, and old obligations to him, 
that he felt U as his indispensible duty to prefer the 
old benefactor to the new one : But if he would con- 
sider, it would not appear so very harsh ; for he would 
see what he might with certainty depend upon when 
his turn came, and oeme it soon must." The magician 
had the politeness to believe all this, and made him- 
self as happy as he could with its being given up to 
Don Ferdinand. 

Nothing WW thought of now, but the preparations 
for setting oat to take possession of Couposiella. 
though it was scarce worth while, considering the 
short lime ihey were to remain there. A chamber- 
lain from the pope, brought, a few months afterwards, 
the cardinars bat. with a complimentary brief from 
his holiness, who invited him to oume and assist him 
with his counsels, in governing the christian world ; 
he permitted ihe archbishop to dispose of his mitre in 
favor of whom he pleased. Don Tornbio was not at 
Coropostella when the pope's messenger came there ; 
he was on a visit to his dear son, who still remained 
a poor curate to a small parish iii Toledo ; — he soon 
returned ; but for this time he had not the trouble to 
request the vacant archbishopric. The prelate ran 
out to meet him with open arms: " My dear master, 
I am happy to tell you two pieces of good news in- 
stead of one ; your disciple is a cardinal, and your son 
will shortly be one, or I have no interest at Rome. I 
wished in the mean time to have made him archbishop 
of Compostella ; bat only think how unfortunate he 
is, or rather I am ; my mother, whom we leflat Bada- 
jos. has written to me, during your absence, a cruel 
letter, which haa totally disconcerted all my measures. 
She insists upon ray nominating, as my successor, the 
archdeacon of my former church, the licenciate Don 
Pabloe de Salazar, her confessol, and intimate friend ; 
she threatens me with her death, if she does not ob> 
tain what she wishes for her dear ghostly father, and 
I have not a doubt but she will keep her word. My 
dear master, pot yourself in my place, ahall I kill my 
mother V Don Torribio was not a man to recom- 
mend a parricide ; he applauded the nomination of 
Don Pabloe, and did not show the smalleatfesentmeBt 
against the mother of the praUita. 

This mother, if it most be known, was a good sort 
of an old woman, almost childish, who lived with her 
eat and hoasekeeper, and scarce knew the name of 
her confessor. Was h likely that it was she who five 
the aiehbishopric to Don Pabloa r was it not rather a 
very devout and very pretty Galician widow, a near 
felatioo of the archdeeoon's, at whose home his lord- 



ship roost assiduously edified himself during his stajr 
at Compostella f However it may be, Don Torribio 
followed his new highness to Rome. Scarcely were 
they arrived there when the pope died. The conclave 
is opened, the whole sacred college anite in favor of 
the Spanish cardinal ; — he is now pope ! After the 
oeremoaieB of the eialiaiion, Don Torribio, admiited 
to a private audience, wept with joy as he kissed the 
feet of his pupil, whom he saw fill the pontifical throne 
with so much dignity. He modestly represented hie 
long and faithful services ; he reminded his holineae 
of his promises, inviolable promises, and which bad 
been renewed before he entered the conclave; lie 
hinted a few words about the hat, which he had joat 
quitted in receiving the tiam ; but, instead of asking 
the hat for Don Benjamin, he ended by a trait of 
moderation, scarce to be credited. He piutested he 
renounced all ambitious expectations; his son and 
himself would be too happy if his holiness, with hie 
benediction, would have the goodness to give them a 
small civil emj loymeot; or an aniratty for their livei; 
that would be suflicient £ir the moderate wants of aa 
ecclesiastic and a philosopher. 

During this little harangue, the sovereign pontiff 
was asking himself what he should do with his pre- 
ceptor. Could not he do withoai hfm f And did not 
he know as much of magic as became a popef Woold 
it be proper for him to appear at their nociunml meet- 
ings, and submit to the indecent ceremonials which 
are observed at ihemT Every reflection made bis 
holiness judge that Don Torribio would not only be 
useless, but even troublesome to him ; and this point 
being decided, he was in no difiiculiy what answer 
to make. This is literally his answer: 

*' We have learnt with grief, that under pretext of 
the occult sciences, you hoid a correspondence with 
the prince of darkness and of liars, which we not only 
exhort yoo to expiate by a penitence proportionate to 
the enormity of such a crime, but also order you to 
quit the territories of the church within three daya^ 
under pain of being given up to the secular arms, and 
the rigor of the flames.'* 

Don Torribio, without being disconcerted, repeated 
backwards the threo mysterious words, which the 
reader ought to have remembered; and opening a 
window, be bawled out as loud as be could, ** Jacin- 
tha ! put only one partridge to the fire, for the dean 
will not sop here t4>-nighu" 

This was a thunder clap to the pretended pope, he 
recovered suddenly from a kind of extacy, which the 
three magical sounds had fint thrown him into ; be 
saw that instead of being in the Vatican, he was still ' 
at Toledo in the study of Don Torribio ; by looking at 
the clock, he found he had scarce been an hour in 
this fatal study where the dreams were so delightfoL 
f n leaa than an hour he had fancied himaelf magiciaiit 
bishop, archbishop, cardinal, pope, and found himself 
at last really a dupe and a knave. Every thing had 
been illusion except his own deceit, and the prooft be 
had given of his Ueachery and badness of heart. He 
lefl the room in silence, found his male where he bad 
left him, and returned again to Bedi^ without hav- 
ing learnt te cast a nativity. J* X* 
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THE ANNIVERSARY REGISTER: 

MONTHLY CALENDAR OP AMERICAN CHRONOLOGY. 

KXRIBITINO 

CORRECT DATES 

THE BIRTHS AND DEATHS OF EMINENT MEN, 

ULND AND 8BA nOHTS, TRSATIES, EXTnAORDINART AND MEMORABLE STBMTSy AHB 
OTHER MATTERS, CONNECTED ^ITH THE 

HISTORY OF AMERICA. 
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Died, aged 73, Oliyer Wolcott, L. L. D., ODe of the Sigaon of the Deekniion of Independtoee, 

a dittiiigimhed reTolutkniary Chief, and Geveraer of Conaectieat 
The design of inTadiog Upper Caoada, after 3 timei enbarking the troope on 3 diArent 

daya, ahandoned, and ibe tioepe ordered into wintev qoarteri. The volunteeia, jtostly 

exaaperated at the delaya and aitbve^Qent diaappoininMnt, espieaed their indignatio% 

and fired upon the General, Smyth. 
American Privateer Schooner Kemp, after an actioB withune BntiihBerehantmeD,oapluri4 

■everal. 
Died, at Pittaborg, of bilioua fever, aged 59, Joihoa Bemey, a diatiDgoiahed Cosmndoie hi 

U. S. Navy. 
Died, at Natchei, Mjaa, Foanfeain Winston, lientenent-govemor of Missiisippi. 
Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road opened from Baltimore to Harper's Ferry, 82 miletk 
Died, near Seville, in Spain, aged 63, Fernando Cortei^ the Conqueror of Mezica 
The British having wantonly fired into an open boet paieing up the American shore, weT» 

fired upon by the batteries at and near Black Rock. A general cannonade enaued*^ 

which resulted in the three batteries of the British linee being silenced. 
The public stores at Cumberlend Head, on Lake Champlain, burnt by the British. 
British Ship Granicus captured off Cape Sparlel, the American Privateer Schooner Leo. 
Steamboat Lady Franklin, sunk in the Ohio, below the Yellow BanksL From 15 to 18 pei^ 

eons drowned. 
Bom, in filizabetbtown, N. J., Aaron Ogden, Governor of that State. 
Firit Newspaper in New Jersey (New JerMy Gazette) published at Burlington, by faaae 

CoUina. 
Delaware unanimously adopted the U. S. iederal cooalitatwn, being the first State thai 

adopted it 
Died, aged 81, John Carroll, Biihop of Baltimore, appointed Vioar General of the U. S» by 

the Pope. The first Bish<^ in America. 
Died, in Va., Daniel Sheffey, formerly M. C. 
Died, at Ithaca, New York, aged 79, Simeon de Witi, an eminent palroo* and cohivatar nC 

Science. 
Died, suddenly in city of New York, General Jacob Morton, a revolutiottary ofltoer. 
William Penn held his first Assembly of Pennsylvania at Upland, near Chester. 
General Washington, at Francis' Tavern. N. Y., met the officera of the Ameficam aitty, toad 

with team in his eyes, bade them finewell. 
Action between the British and Americana at Famham Church, near Rappahannock. 
Destructive fire eemmeneed in New York, laHing two dayt. Loss about 900,000 dollaifi 
Died, in Amelia Coun^, Va., William & Gilee, kJe Govemor of ViifBua, and If . C te 

many years. 
Died, at GlasteDhwy, CoBB^ afad 7(^ Smwl AoiiiB* IK D^fiMNMiiy PMrideat of Utf VM^ 

of Vermont 
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Mackenxie, with about 350 inaurgents, took ponearion of Montgomoiy Houie, near Toronto^ 

U. C, and •eiit a measage to Sir F. Head, the Governor, desiring him to disband th« 

provincial parliament, and leave ihe province in 14 days. The Governor dispened 

Mackensie and bis force on the 6ih. 
Born, in Chester County. Penn., Hugh Williamson, Physician, Statesman, and Philosopher. 
First American Congress opened at Philadelphia. 

The Americans, under Arnold and Montgomery, appeared before Quebec 
Boin, at Kinderhook, N. Y., Martin Van Buren, the 8ih President ot the United Statea. 
Died, in Boston, aged 31, Pbillis Wheatley, an African by birib, and a respectable PoeteoiL 
Lord Gosford, Governor of Lower Canada, isaned a proclamation, announcing ** maitial law*" 

and oflering rewards for the apprehension of ▼arieua insurgent leaden. 
Hispaniola (Hayti) discovered by Columbus. 
Rhode Island taken from the Americana by the British forces. 
The Delaware River frozen over in one night, and pasuble next mommg. 
American Privateer Brig Montgomery captured British Ship Surinam. 
Died, Mrs. Benjamin West, wife of the celebrated painter, to whom ahe had been nairled 

upwards of sixty years. 
Died, at Washington, D. C, aged 66, Nathan Smith, U. S. Senator for Connecticut 
Died, at Boston, Richard ^Uingham, Governor of Massachusetts for ten yean, lieoteDant- 

govemor for thirteen yeara. 
Slight ahock of an earthquake felt at Boston. 
Born, Francis Hastings, Lord Rawdon, a British officer, the moat ancoessfol leader of IIm 

British forces daring the American revolutionary war. 
Newport, Rhode Island, taken by the British. 

Lord Dunmore, the British Governor of Virgnia, defeated at Norfolk, and driven to biaShlpa. 
The American Education Society organized. 
Three British Ships with stores for the army, captured by Americans, in whale boata— ander 

Captain Manly. 
Washington croaaed the Delaware into Pennaylvania. 
Battle at Great Bridge, Virginia. 
Died, in S. C, aged 70, Henry Laurena, President of Congress in 1777. He was prisoner in 

Tower of London for some time, on a charge of high treason, having been captured on 

a voyage to Holland to negociate a loan. 
British Ship Amicus wrecked, and nearly all the crew lost, off Holdemeas, N. H. 
Died, at Hallowell, Maine, aged 84. Benjamin Vaughan, L. L. D., a celebrated Philanthropiit 
Died, ot Utica, N. Y., aged 62, John C. Chamberlain, forroeriy M. C. 
Great fire in New York, in and near Maiden Lane. 70 houses burnt. 
Died, at Walpole, N. H.. Stephen R. Bradley, formerly U. S. Senator from Vermont 
The Peace of Ryswick proclaimed at Boston. 
John Jay elected President of Congreaa. 

Died, in Maine, aged 65, Jamea Sullivan, L. L. D., and Governor of Maaaachusetls. 
Fort George and the Town of Newark, 17. C abandoned to the British by Gen. M'CJore, of 

the New York Militia, having first fired the town and spiked the cannon. 
Died, in Bucks County, Pa., James P. Wilson, D. D., an eminent Clergyman in Philadelphia. 
The President of U. S. issued a Proclamation against Nullification, explaining the letter and 

spirit o( ihe Constitution, and warning the people of S. C. of the oonaequences of their 

conduct 
Died, at Washington, D. C, Zalmon Wildman, M. C from Connecticut 
San Antonio surrendered by the Mexicans to the Texian amy under Colonel Milan, wilk 

24 cannon, much powder, and other stores. 
Ship Bristol Factor, one of the three ships which left England with the fint settlen for 

Pennsylvania, arrived in the river Delaware, at Chester, where they lay all winter, the 

river freezing during the night William Markham, the new Governor, came pasoangar 

in the Bristol Factor. 
Born, near North Mountain, Md., Isaac Shelby, Govemot of Kentucky. 
Washington retired with his army to winter quartan at Valley Forge. 
Indiana admitted as a State into the Federal Union. 
Great fire at Cincinnati. Ohio. 

De Vries, the founder of the first Colony in Delaware, sailed from theTexel, with veawli load- 
ed with emigrants, cattle, and farming implements. 
Congress quitted Philadelphia for Baltimore on account of the approach of the Britiafa iiiid«r 

General Howe. 
Americaa Ship Alexanderi 34 guns, and the Menagere, a French 64, captured by Briliah Man 

of War Mediator. 
Died, at Rappahannock, Va., Arthur Lee, a distinguished Patriot 
British General Prevost ordered all American officers, prisonen in Canada, into cIom eoo- 

finemeni, as hostages for the safety of 46 British ofiieen placed in cooiiiieiBeiit in 

America, for 23 prisoners sent to England for trial as British subjecta. 
U. 8. Brig Chippewa wrecked on the Grand Caicos Island, W. L 
Treaty signed between U. S and Emperor of Brasil. 

Died, at Washington. D. C, Blias K. Kane, U. & Senator ikom lUiiioit. ^ t 

Born, in N. Y.. Juhn Jay, Statesman and Jurist Digitized by VjOOQ iC 

CoogreMflntdaiaraiBedtooooatnietanavalferet. ^ 
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Maior-goneral Charles Lee made priMoer in New Jersey hy the Bril'wh. 
General ihanksgiTing day and prayer observed tbtoughoottbe U. S. on acooontof the victorjr 
over CoriiwaUia. 

Pennsylvania adopted the Federal Constitation^the second 8tate in succenion. 

Died, at Shoal Creek, Md., Charles W. Goldsborough, M. C, and Governor of Maryland. 

British General Howe ordered the old North Meeting House and 100 wooden houses to b* 
pulled down in Boston, and used as fire wood. 

The Royalists, under Lord Donmore, defeated by the Americans under Colond WoodfiMd, at 
Norfolk, Va. 

American General Greene informed the Board of War that he bad been unable to advance 
upon the British for ten days, for want of ammunition; that he had no writing paper* 
for want of which no returns could be made— no camp kettles, etc., and that he lay 
within a few miles of the enemy, without six rounds per man — that he had been seven 
months in the field without taking off bis clothes for one night. During the foltowing 
March he wrote that he had 300 men without arms, and 1000 were so naked that they 
could be put on duty only in cases of desperation. 

Charleston. S C. evacuated by the British. 

Died, at Mount Vernon, Va., aged 68, Oioies Washington. 

William Cobbett convicted of a libel against Beqjamin Rush, M. D. of Philadelphia, and fined 
5000 dollars. 

U. S. gun boats on Lake Borgne, near New Orleans, taken by a British flotilla. 

St. Eostache, L. C, taken from the Insurgents by the Loyalists. 

General Jackson proclaimed the existence of martial law at New Orleans. 

Convention of New England Delegates assembled at Hartford, Conn., which resulted, after 
sitiing for three weeks with folded doors, in addressing Congress, charging them with 
pursuing measures relative to war with Great Britain, unfriendly to interests of New 
England, and suggesting a change in Federal Constitution. 

Great fire at Washington, D. C. The U. S- General Post OfiSce, the Patent Office, and the 
Wa«hingtoD City Post Oflice, burnt 7000 models of Patents, out of 10,000 granted by 
Cot.gress, 163 large large folio volumes of Records, 26 large Portfolios containing 9000 
valuable drawings, 10,000 original descriptions of Inventions, and many other valuable 
documents, were entirely consumed. 

Died, at Philadelphia, aged 70. Philip Sing Physic, a celfbrated M. D. 

Died, at Go»pori, Va., aged 85, Captain John Cox. an eflicient revolutionary ofiScer. 

Plymouth, N. E., established as a Colony by the Pilgrim Fathers. John Carver chosen 
Governor. 

Fort Arbuihnot. and a Fort on Sullivan's Island, S. C. burnt by the British. 

earthquake felt in various parts of the United States. 

Died, at New Tork. aged 34. Robert C. Sands, Litterateur. 

The Great Fire at New York City commenced this day, and burned during the 17lh. The 
most destructive conflagration that ever took place in the U. S. 539 houses destroyed. 
Lobs. 17.115.692 dollars, according to estimate. 

The weather supposed to be much colder at Boston than on any other day on record. 

Born, on Lang Island, William Floyd, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

One hundred houses destroyed by fire at Richmond, Va. Loss, 330,000 dollars. 

Rickett's Circus, Philadelphia, burned down, with much damage toother buildings. 

Bonaparte iisued the Milan decree, denationalizing all such vessels as might submit to the 
British order in council issued November 11, 1807. 

Constitution of South Carolina amended. 

Earthquake felt at Charieston, & C 

British attacked Darby, Vt , and burnt the barracks, stores, etc. 

Americans attacked Mississineway and Silverheels towns, Indiana, killing and capturing nmof 
Indians. 

Congress of U. S. passed the general Embargo Law, to continue in force Ull January 1,1815. 

Great fire at Halifax. N. S. 

Lieutenant Scott killed by the Creek Indians, who fired on the Amerieane. 

Died, at Hartford, Conn., aged 67, Mason F. Cogswell, M. D. 

President of U S. communicates to Congress the bequest of 100,000 pounds sterling, ftom 
James Smithson, of London, to the United States, for the purpose of founding, at Wash- 
ington, an establishment under the name of the Smithsonian Institute, for the increase 
and difiusion of knowledge among men. 

Died, at HaeHem, N. Y., aged 81, John Doughty, a Patriot of the revolution. 

Sir Walter Raleigh obtained the aanction of a bUl in parliament to confirm hia diaooveries ia 
America. 

John, Lord Lovelace, arrived at New Tork, as Governor. 

The Constitution of South Caroiina adopted. 

Burial of Washington. 

Great fire at New Torii. 40 houses burnt. Loss, 106.700 dollait. 

Americans atiaoked in their camp by the Indians, near the Mississineway, and eompalled $o 
retire. 

Owing to the absence of the oitiaens as soldien, the Legislature of Lanisiana prolonged te 
lerm of all payments of debts .until May 1st, 1815. 

Died, at Freehold, N. J., a^ 80, PhiUp PiUDeeae. the Ptoet of 1^ Ameriean RevoliitiaB. 

TugMf Navigation and Commaioo between U. & and Rosai* Ihoclnded at Peieiihugk 
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Conflict Mtr Fort Croin, betwteD tU Remiiiolw mmI pwt^ of U. 8. Bfififia. 

Captain Newpon'B Squadron, conlaiiiing CapUtin Smith and othor letdeia ht Viifinia, aaiM 

from England. 
Some of the Filgrim Fathen attaeked in their boela hy the Indiana at Namheket 
1000 Indiam, under &ing Philip, killed in battle by iha New Eagfandeia^ abaot 15 nflM 

from Peta. 
New Jersey adopted the Federal Conitituiioii— the third State in awscenion. 
British captured by auvpiiae the American Fort Niagara. 
Indians burnt Lewistown and Tusearora, near Fort Schloner, N. Y. 
Constitution of South Carolina again amended. 
Steamboat Dolphin bunt her botlcr at St. John's Bar, Florida, killing Liantenant-CaloDel 

Alexander S. Brooks of the T. S. army, and othera. 
Sir Edmond Andros landed in Boaton as Govenwr of New England, by yirtue of commlmiQii 

from James II. New York was included in his dominion. 
Born, at Wesirooreland County, Va.« Arthur Lee, a dieiingvished revolationaiy Patriot 
U. S. Frigate Charleston captured offCapca of Dalnwara by British King's Ships of War 

Diomede and Quebec 
Bank of United Statea commeneed diaconnCing at Carpenter's Hall, PhUadelphia^ 300,000 

doUara disbursed. 
Died, at Newport, R. I., aged 82, Samuel Hopkins, an eminnnt divine and Ibonder of Ihn 

Hopkinsiana. 
Treaty signed between U. Su and the Hansaatin Bepnblica. 
First publication of Boston Gaseti»— the second paper published in Anserica. 
British Parliament passed an Act confiscating all American property floating on the wnln^ 

and anthoriiing the impressment of the craws of all American vessels. 
Died, at Twiford, Va., aged 74^ John P. Hungeribid, M. C. iimm Va., and an oflicer in thn 

revolutionary war. 
Died, at Cincinnati, Ohio, General Jamea Findlay, M. C. fioni Ghsa. 
Died, in New Yerkp aged 74. James Da Wolfe, U. & Sanaioi^ 
The Filgnm Fathnrs landed at Plynonth, N. E. 
First newspaper in Pennsylvania (American Weekly Mereaiy) pnhUihad 'at Philaddpldnhy 

Androw Brad ford —the third aagln- American paper. 
Bom, at Newport, R. L, Wm. Ellory, one of thn Signers of the Dedantton of Indapandniian 
Louisiana taken in possession by the Americana; 
Congress of U. 8. passed a law lor a genwal and indefinite embargo. 
Died, aged 76, General James Clinton, a revolutionary hero. 
U. 8. Brig Vixen captured by British Frigata Souihanpton. Both veawla wem wnekad m 

the Isle of Conception five days after. 
Died, nt Zamavica, in Poland, near Cracaw,aged 47, Joel Barlow, Statesman and LitlerttetBi 

Bom in Reading, Conn. 
Great firo at Porlsmooth, N. H. 170 honsea bnmt 

Commeroial Treaty between U. & and Great Britain rasiflad by the President 
Died, in New York, aged 60, John M. Mason, D. D. 
209ih Anniversary of the Landing of the Pilgrims celebrated at Plymouth. 
Died, nt New York, aged 66, David Hoeack, D. D., F. R. S— an eminent Pbyaician and 

Litterateur. 
General Washington resigned has oomroimion imo the hands of Coogresa, then atttn«g at An- 
napolis, Md. 
Born, in Philadelphia, John Syng Doney. an eminent Physician. 
British defeated by the Americans under General Jackson, at Bayou Bienvenne^ near Nnw 

Orleans— British loss, about 400. 
Died, in Baltimore, Robert Meriy, a distinguished Poet 
Peace between the U. S. of America and Great Britain signed at Ghent 
Vetnont became an independent State. 

Treaty between the United States of America and the Dey of Algieia. 
Battle near Big Cyprem Swamp, Florida, between U. S. troops and Seminole lodlann 
Bom, at York, V&, Thomas Nelson, junior, one of the Signers of the Declaration of lndl»> 
pendcnce. 

1776 Washington having crosaed the Delaware in the night, captured 90O Hessians at Trentob. 
180S Great fire at Portsmouth, N. H. 300 housea burnt 
1811 The Theatre at Richmond, Va. burnt down. 70 lives lost, induding the Govemar of 

Virginia. 
1831 Died, at Philadelphia, aged 84» Stephen Oiimrd, a wealthy Banker and Phaanthmpiat 
1810 Destructive fire at Augu«ta, Georgia. 
1814 Treaty of Peace between U. S. and Great Brimin ntified by Prince Regent 

U. S. Schooner Caroline destroyed by hot shot fiom British batteries at New Orlaamk 

1835 Died, at Deerfield. Mass., aged 75, Ephraim Williams, an eminent Lawyer. 
1837 Steamboat BUck Hawk burst her boilem, 30 milea below Natehes. at 10 o'clock at night 
1547 Louie Cancello. a Dominican friar, and the fint European Mimionary » the ahone ef Amerio^ 
obtained leave from Spain to attempt the peaceful conversion of the nitivaa of Fkfidt* 
Ha waa killsd in 1549, dnrMg hie fimt intarviaw with tha Savagen 
1814 American Privateer Prinoa of NenfiAatol tnhen by BriiM Shipof W« LMnte. ^OOalp 
Vm Mm&CidtettNrigiadil»¥ianPMtei«itftteVaMlHI«, v^^^^i^- 
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Two oompaniw of U. S. tioopi, under Miyor Dado, oonriiting of 8 officen and 109 privatti^ 
attacked bf aBOTerfrfaelraiDg A>roe of Seminole^ between Tmmpa Bay aad Camp Kii^ . 
AH ilain but three, who escaped wounded. 

The Go?eromeot House in New York burnt down. 

Savannah, Georgia* captured by the British. 

United States Frigate Constitution captured British Frigate Java. 

British and Indians surprise Fort Niagara, put the garrison to the tword, and bain the wiirV 
boring villages. ' 

Died, at New Hawea. Good., i^ed 70. Jmims HSboise, Stiiainian. 

Died, aged 90, Francis Lewes, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independenct. 

Boffido and Biack Book deaiKiyvd by Ihe Britssh. 

Steamboat Caroline desWroyed by the Canadian loyalisH at Soblossor* N. T. 

The first Bank in America, chartered by Congress— >the Bank of North A fnifri iMij PhilwlnljiMi 

Treaty of Commerce entered into between Great Britain and U. S. lejeeted Igr ~ 

flattteofaulUaoooclMe in Florida. 40lBdtaMkilM. 



THE STRICKEN ONE 



Wlial noitmiBg Ibim of tiaraty's that, so deaoJlate and lone, 
With dieek as odd and ooloarlesi as veinleaB acnlptuBad aton^ 
Wh^ liko m gnasdian nqgelt-diosfs ja awMt celeitfri^rio, 

r o'« ^e iUI «f aDne poor aioMT^ aanl I 



What aonowing saintlike shape is that, with streaming efoas and hair. 
And woe-wom baow sunk on her breast, in hop el esa, calm despair, 
Like fon tall a»m*t which lately UoomW ihe hii^est of the hed, 
But blfMted, now •boem kweet 4bein xia ornsh*d, yet loeialy hmd f 



What ?— can it be ?— it is— it is!— ^Oh, God ! the same 1 knew ! 

The eye-^e cheek— the lip^ yet, ah ! how chaqged the hrilliant hne I 

liSss bright, yet scarce lesa beautiful, in this their soft decay! 

Like liMMeend, hnmad beams which doee a ahen*»ved winter's ^y. 

Tii sbe !<— ■who tn her i8thei''B house, by TaniL and lOTtme orownxi. 
Had Loves and Pleasures minist*ring, and * dear friends** flocking imind ! 
TJs ehe!— who midst the iairest IbrnMi, in festive bower er hall, 
Wasetitl the btighlBstof the baigh*— the kvelieat flower of aU! 



Tm riw!— w^oae yoong smd g — oi e u s heart, whose i 
To one, were vowed snd giv'n, — and aH but sealed the sacred liand ; 
To one, her simple mind believed, brave, noble, loving, true ; 
But foitane fled, and with it fiiends and— peQiured lover too. 

False treacherous friends ! — ^yet not so false, so treacherous, so cold 
As be, the base, ignoble slave of selfishness and goM ; 
Wlio thus, while summer smii'd, could woo, a youi^f and tender flow>, 
YM aid the«tonn lu crash its heart, in ndnter'e Uasting hour. 



Aad than,^nar tiH^->wlw T—alih and annlea a t te n de d vi m w tty hirt^ 
Oh ! must thou droop without a friend — without a hope on earth I C^ rir^n](> 
»6! no ! bright angd ! there's n ftiend— a hope for you in heaf^;by VjOO^ IL 
«rk«.^%iQ Shalt test, while be shall laqge, nnresthig— unfingiven. Bi 
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REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS 



COUNTRY STORIES ; by Mary Ruaell Mitford, AnthonM of '« Rienzi." « Oar VUUse/* " Belford R«fii.'^ 
•10. One Volume, pp. 204. Lm and Blaacbard. 

Here we have another of Mi« Mitfoid's desirable Tolumee — another collection of Tales of Rural Life, re- 
dolent of freih air, flowera, and raetic revelries. Min Mitford haa long reigned queen over the Sylvana of 
PamaMui; the deserves her advancement; and her present oflering evidences her fitness for the station in 
which she has been placed by the universal sufii^ges of the reading public. A very agreeable diversity pei^ 
vades the volume before us ; and we defy the most inattentive peruser to close the book till he has finished 
the various sketches included in the contents. 

We extract the following interesting account of Reading Abbey from the note to a pleasant little aflaii 
termed '* The Lost Dahlia." 

By fiir the most interesting object in our neighborhood has always seemed to me the rock-like mina 
of Reading Abbey, themselves a history; all the more interesting because, until lately, that the 
most important part of these remains, has become the property of my friend, Mr. Wheble, the present High 
Sheriff of Berks, whose researches have drawn some attention to the subject, these venerable relics of an 
earlier day, situate dose to a wealthy and populous town, not forty miles from London, and actually within 
sight of the great road from Bath and Bristol to the metropolis, have seemed utterly onnnotioed and unknown. 
Ebre and there, indeed, some fanciful virtuoso, like Marshal Conway, (best known as the friend and correa- 
pondent of Horace Walpole,) has evinced his passion for antiquity by the desire of appropriating what he ad* 
mired, and has dragged away whole masses of the walls to assist in his iantastical doings at Henley and else- 
where,— or a set of Goths and Vandals, the county magistrates of fifty years ago (sure am J that their sno- 
eessors would not have dreamt of such a desecration) have pitched upon the outskirts of the old monastery 
for the erection of their huge, hideous staring, glaring gaol and Bridewell, with all its miserable asaociatioos 
of wretchedness and crime,— or an education committee, with equal bad taste in a different way (they really 
seem to have imagined that they had done a fine thing) have run up a roof of red tiles within the walla of the 
refectory, and moved the children of a national school, upon Dr. Bell's system, into the noble hall, where kinge 
had signed edicts and parliaments framed laws. This last nuisance has been abated. The children have 
now a school-room of their own, far better adopted to its object, more healthful and more comfortable, and the 
Abbey is left to the silence and solitude which best beseem the recollections and associations attendant on 
this stupendous structure. 

Reading Abbey was founded by Henry the First, in the beginning of the year 1 191, and dedicated to the 1 
of the Virgin Mary and St John, as appears by the charter granted fbur years afterwards: vide Dugdale*s Ma 
con; ** for my soul's health, and the souls of King William my father, of my son William, of Queen Matilda 
my mother, of Queen Matikla my wife, and of all my predeceasors and successors." 

The charter then goes on to recite the immense possessions and rsgal privileges bestowed npon the monas- 
teiy at Reading, and its cells at Leominster and at Cholsey. 

It grants them a mint, with the privileges of striking money. 

It exempts them from all taxes, imposts, or contributions whatsoever, and from all levies of men fof waia 
or other services. 

It gives " the abbot and his monks full power to try all oflences oemnitted within or withont the bon>iq;hr 
in the highways, and in all other places, whether by their own servants or strangers, with all causes which 
can or may arise with socca* and sacca,t tol, and theam^ and infangenthefl,^ and outfangentheft,{i and ham 
8ocna,t within the borough and without the borough, in the roads and footpaths, and in all places, and with 
ail cawes which do or may arise. 

" And the abbot and bis monks shall^old oonrCs of justice for assaults, thefts, and mnrden, for Ihesheddiqg 
of blood, and breaches of the peace, in the same manner that belongs to the royal authority, etc. etc 

Then follows a paragraph which we insert in honor of the founder. It is worthy of Alfred. 

" But this also we determine and appoint to be lor ever observed, that seeing the Abbot of Radynge hath no 
revenues but what are in common with his brethren ; therefore, whoever by devise, consent and oanonieal 
electkm shall be made abbot, shall not bestow the alms of the monastery on his lay kindred or any otheii, 
bat reserve them for the entertainment of the poor and strangers." 

And William of Malmesbmy certifies that this part of the charter was so well observed, that there waa 
always more expended upon strangers than upon the inhabitants, "the monks being,*' as he asserts, "greai 
examples of piety." 

The charter ooodadeB with a strenuous recommendation to all ancceeding kings to continue the above 



^Socca, the place or preeinct wherein the liberty of court was exercised. 

tSaoea, a liberty granted by the king totry and judge causes, and to receive the fotfeitorea arising fiom 



I Tbeam, a privilege to take and keep bondsmen, villains, and aerCr, with their genenttona, one aller war 



% InfangentheA, a liberty to liy and judge a thief taken within the jnriadiction of the manor or bonwgh. 
ttOutfongenthefl, the same privilege to try any thief taken out of the jurisdictiun of themanor or borongh* 
f Ham aocna, ihe levying afine on the dittorben of the king'a peace. Mgk 
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priviiegM and immanitie> to the moDssterf, and with this remarkable maliaon, the fear of which Beanclere'a 
barly aaeceHor, Henry, the eighth of that name, most amiredly had not before hw eye; when he hanged the 
abbot and knocked down the walla. 

** Bat if any one ahall knowingly pretume to infringe, diminish, or alter this oar foundation charter, may 
the great God of all withdraw and eradicate him and his posteriiy, and may he remain without any inheri- 
tance, in misery and hunger," etc. 

The eiient and magnificence of the monastery were eommensorato with the high privileges granted by the 
royal founder, and with the station of the superior, who ranked as third amongst the mitred abbots of Eng- 
land : next after the abbots of Glastonbury and Sc. Albans. 

A space of thirty acres was comprised within the outer walls ; and though a considerable part of this was 
dcToted to the inner and outer courts, the cloisters, and the gardens, yet the building itself was stupendous in 
size and in strength. I hare seen decayed specimens of gothic architecture which bear more striking traces 
of lightness and ornament, but none that ever seemed so calculated for duration, so prodigally massive and 
solid. The great hall, whose noble proportions are eighty feet in length, forty in width, and forty to the centre 
of the arched stone ceiling, had walls six feet thick, coaled with freestone, and filled up with Aintsand stones, 
cemented with a mortar as durable as the materials themselves. This was the width of ail the walls, inner 
as well as outer, and seems to be only a fair sample of the general proportions of the apartments The foun- 
dations under ground were seven feet deep and twelve wide; and the excavations making in the church, of 
which many of the sur bases of the columns, bits of stained glass and other ornamental parts, remain as fresh 
as if only finished yesterday, prove that the execution of this magnificent pile was as perfect and beautiful aa 
the design was stupendous and grand. Sir Henry Englefield says, (Archseologia.) every form of Sdxon 
moulding, and many never seen before, may be found in the stones dispersed through the town. 

Every thing belonging to these magnificent monks se^ms to have been conducted with this union of large- 
ness and finish. They appear to have brought for their use, from the river Kennett. a canal called the Holy 
(or Hallowed) Brook, from Coley, an elevated spot nearly two miles from the Abbey, conducting it by a de- 
■cent so equal and gradual, that it moved the abbey mills (which still exist) with the same regularity in the 
most parching droughts or the wildest floods, even taking the precautions of paving it with brick, and arching 
it in great part over, during its passage through the town. And having thus provided themselves with soft 
water, and with the constant assurance of grinding their com through every season, however unfavorable, 
tiiey provided themselves with the luxury of spring water from the conduit, a celebrated spring rising on m 
hill on another side of Reading, and at least a mile from the abode of the lord ahbot This water was brought 
to the monastery in pipes, and from a discovery made accidentally by some laborers who were excavating a 
sawpit in a bank on the aouth side of the Kenneir, in the middle of the last century, ii appears to have passed 
under the Kennett. The story is told in Mann's history of Reading.— -^* They" (the men employed at the 
aawpit) ** found a leaden pipe, about two inches in diameter, lying in the direction of the conduit, and passing 
under the river towards the Abbey, part of which, from its situation under the water, they were obliged to 
leave. The rest was sold for old lead." Coates also brings undoubted testimony to prove that the oondoit 
spring supplied the Abbey, and that the water was brought under the Kennett. 

Certainly, as the river runs between the conduit and the Abbey, the pipe most have gone under or over it * 
bat the fact is worth mentioning as curious ia itself, and as tending to prove, in these days, when we are a 
little apt, if not to overvalue our own doings, at least to undervalue those of our ancestors, that, not merely in 
architecture, (for in that grandest an we are pigmies indeed, compared to those great masters whose name» 
are lost, though their works, in spite of a thousand foes, seem indestructible,) that not in architecture only, but 
in tannel*making, we might take lessons from those old-fashioned personages the monks. 

From the peri'jd of its consecration, we find the name of Reading Abbey occurring frequently in all the hia- 
lories of the limes. Parliaments and councils were holden there; legates received ; traitors executed ; kioga,- 
queens, and princes buried in the holy precincts. Speed mentions, picturesquely, King Henry and his Queen 
■* who lay there veiled and crowned." Bishops were consecrated, jouatings celebrated, knights dubbed, ant^ 
money coined. 

One incident which has reference to the Abbey, related by Stowe, is so romantic that I cannot refrain from 
giving the story. It would make a fine dramatic scene— almost a drama. 

" In 1167, a single combat was fought at Reading, between Robert de Montford, appellant, and Henry de 
Easez, defendant; the occasion of which was as follows. In an engagement which Henry the Second had* 
with the Welch, in 1157, some of his nobles, who had been detached with a considerable part of the armv, 
wore cot off by an ambuscade ; thoie who escaped, thinking the king was also surrounded, told every one 
tbey met that he was either taken or slain. 

** The news of this imaginary disaster put to flight the greatest part of the surviving army. Among the 
reat, Henry de Elssex, hereditary standard bearer to the kings of England, threw away the royal banner, and 
fled. For this act of cowardice he was challenged by Robert de Montford as a traitor. Essex denied the 
charge, declaring he was fully persuaded that the king was slain or taken ; which probably would have hap« 
pened, if Roger, Earl of Clare, had not brought up a body of troops, and, by displaying again the royal standard, 
•noouraged the soldiers ; by which meana he preserved the remainder of the amy. 

** The king ordered this quarrel to be decided by single combat ; and the two knights met at Reading, on 
the 8ih of April, on an island* near the Abbey, the king being present in person, with many of the nobility 
and other spectators. Montford began the combat with great fury, and Essex, having endured this violent 
attack for some time, at length turning into rage, took upon himself the part of a challenger and not of a de- 
£snder. He fell after receiving many wounds; and the king, supposing him slain, at the request of several 
noUemen, hia relations, gave permission to the monks to inter the body, commanding that no farther violence 
ahoold be offered to it The monks took up the vanquished knight, and carried him into the Abbey, wheva 

^Tradition asaigna as the place of this combat a beaatifal green island nearly surrounded with willows, in 
flfte midst of the Tbamea, to the east of Caversham bridge. A more beautiful spot could not have been de^ 
vised for such a combat. It was in sight of the Abbey, and of the remarkable chapel erected in the centre of 
fliA bridge, of which the foundation atill lemains, surroanded by a modem house. 
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^ xevtved. When lie raoover«d fton hk wowm1i» be wee raoeifted Mile the 
habit of ihe order, his laode bei^g forfeited te the king." 

Such was the Abbey from its ibundatioo to the Reformation ; eucoeediog Honarcks a ug m e nt in g Hb de 
IMS and reveouet by magnificent gifts, and oonfinning by eneoestfire charten the privilegea, and niwintittef 
Alloyed by the abbot and monks ; for although the soperiar had Tamoiss ooantiy honsee and perks, and wae « 
epiritual peer of the highest rank, there yet appears, from many of the rules which have oeme dewn to •«, 
«ne especially, in which no member of the commanity eoald absent himself for a night withont'firrt obtaining 
gtermission from every individual monk in the convent, suffioient reason to believe that the internal govem- 
ment of the house was not altogether monarchical, but thatit partook somewhat of the miied form of fke 
£aglieh constitution, and that the commons, if we may so term the brethren of the order, had eone iroioe in 
Ihe management of its concerns. 

LitUe now remains, except the shell of the refectory, and one or two other laige detached bvildinge mon 
or less entire, parts of the cloisters, and large rock-like frogaientBof the grey walls, denuded ef the eat firee- 
>«totte by which they were coated, some upright, some leaning againet each other, and eome pitohed violenify 
into the earth, as if by a tremendous oonvulaien of nature. But in the very absence of artiMal omanent, in 
the naasiveness and vastness of these Mmains, there is something singuhtfly i mp res s ive and ni^jeetie. They 
imve about them much of the hoary graadeor, the wild and naked deseUtion which <4iaraoteriae Stonehenge. 
And as the paltry modern buildings which disfigured them are gradoally disappearing, there is <every naeiHi 
4o hojpe, fiom the excellent taste of the pieseat prepnetor, that aa aooii as the«xcavBtioBe which have bronght 
io light so mach that is curious and beautiful ehall be eompteled, th^ may be left te the great artist Hatore, 
40 that we amy, in a few yearn, eee our ence-fesMoa Abbey mora augoat and beautifal ikan it hm been at 
any period since the days of its priatine magnificence ; eesooed, as far as is now possible, fimn the din end 
bamtle of this work-aday world, and riaing like the etately rains of Vfeti^, or rather lilii the tall gvey «lifili 
«f aeme sylvan eolitude. from the fine eleaiic tarf, a nataml carpet, the green elder baeh and ihe yoong aA 
Cne flowing amongst the mouldering niches, the ivy and the waU-iiower waving from above, and the hrighl; 
«lear river flowing silent^ nkmg, adomii^and lefleotlng a aeeoe which m at ence a pieliire -Mid a (faistory . 

Inlhe laet page or so of this desirable bock, there occors, in the American edition, a raaoally mivditfr 
which we cannot conceive to have occurred by aooident^if so, the jitaof reader ia undseerwig hie ■itnatiwi, 
and omght to be aent to stone piokutg oneome mountain aidc-nr oinmigntharing in eilMnie<oaU wwrtiar *&t 
geannnliwi the vanoiii oocnneooeaaanneeled with ihe euan of theeiately edifiee-abcvie meotieiiBd, n eartrin 
•Mmt if aaid to have been qvartered between two of histtooka. The Massachnaetii printer has tbooght fit to 
«ller the text to " monftsyf." This oatrage ia beyond fo^voneas. 



THE flTRANGfiR IN CHINA : on. THE FAN-QUrS VISIT TO TIDE OBLESTIAL EMPTRE, in 18K-7. 
% C. Tocgood Downing, Member of the Rayal CoUege offl uige o n a. TWo rolmiee. Lea and Blandmid. 

TUs work ftr exceeds in interest any of the publicationi nlative to China* whether emanating ftom the 
Tarioua scribes who accompanied lioid Macartney in hia olUiold embas^, or fiom the pane of the iawdaiin- 
Hie ttavellers, who are oompelled to deaotibe the wondera of the interior of the Celestial Bmphre, from tho 
•sareeiy iotenigible reporto of the natives at the outpoats--the ordinances of the "Brother to the Son and 
SiMor to the Moon," ibrbidding the admiiaion of any European into the domesticitiea of the worshippeia of 
Feb. But Dr. Downing has succeeded in reaching the innermoat recesses of the penetralia, and> j 
spirit of observation seldom e^aalled, and a happy vainof deeeriptioa, he hne ptod need one of the aoet4 
«ble and pleasant books of information that it baa over been onr lot to peruse. We have absolately devouod 
4he pages of these volumes with an avidity equaling the rapture of the ecfaoolboy upon his first pemaal of 
Robinson Crusoe, or the delight of the self-resolved sailor-boy who haa met with an odd volume of Gook'a 
Voyvas. The oharm of novelty ia upon every pi^c miid yet we cannot for an instant danbi tho «nth«»- 
Cicity of every detail. 

" Fan-qui" ia an appellation applied by the Chincee to dl atnngera or fiireignen viaif ing their ehovea ; and 
literally meana ** foreign devils, impa, er demons.*' The adventurous navigators who traded with the Chineae 
■ude, from their avarice and brutality, but an un&vomble impreiBton — ^the term Fao-qui waa appUod in 
MfMach, and has become an approved method of c^nition. 

We could readily devote eeveial pagse to this excellent book, but the imperativo calla of other aowMmB 
prarent a longer notice. We have marked several highly interesting passages for extraction, bat every paga 
jNoaenta a favorable claim to notice, and we aelect at random, the following account of the variooa articto 
4if fiKid peculiar to the Chinese. 

it ie v«ry revolting to the leelinga of the Eaiopean upon hie fint viait to China, to obaerve then«tt««a 
pMparing to make their meate open thoae domeetic animals which he haa alwaya been acoustamed to look 
upon with a degree of fondness and affection. The dog especially has alwaya been conaidered the friend and 
oompanfon of maYi ; the only friend sometimes that is left him, after he haa been deserted by the reet of ibo 
EWorld. But the cnving appetite and calls of hunger will generally overthrow the strongeet tiea of affeetion 
aund gratitude. It was thus at the siege of Jerusalem, when the atarving mother fed upon the fleah of bar 
•own murdered child ; and a still more appropriato illustration ia given, in that true and faithful akotch finn 
•natare. Lord Byrun has drawa of the shipwreck of Don Juan, and which is founded upon aa actnal ocisnr- 
acnoe. TheChineseoftheupperiankaofiooiety are aafastidioaa and axpamiva in their food ai any people 
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in the world, while the lower orders are altogether ai filthf . Thit evidendy ariaes from the great mstiMtf 
«f proTifiont among to many millions of people, and the necessity, therefore, of sustaioiag nature tiy whatever 
can possibly aflurd any aoarishmeot This natarally leads in time to a total loss of discrimination as to the 
quality of food eaten, and an animal in the market would, therefore, be valued only in pioportion te the • 
qoanrity of flesh upon the bones, without any reference to its flavor, or state of preservation. A genllemtn, 
in walking through the market at Canton one day, observed that a pheasant and a cat were put up for sale 
«t the same price ; and you will freqoently observe, at the same place, dqga, cats, and lats, sold indiscnmi- 
nately, according to their weight. 

The food of the middle classes in China, consists chiefly of the flesh of ducks and swine. These are the 
«nimahi which are usually reared, as it is considered that they do not encroach upon the lands, which on|(ht 
to be cultivated ^r the use of man alone. Graminivoruus animals, such as sheep, oxen, and horses, are very 
f«reiy to be seen, except in nrauntainoos districts where the plough cannot po«ibly be used with advantage; 
•0 that the little mutton which is sometimes placed on the tables of the great is procured from Tartary. 

The character of the country, in this respeet, seems to be totally altered in the latter ages. In the earlier 
periods of the Chinese monarchy, extensive posture-grounds surrounded the diflferent capitals fiir jraauag 
flocks of sheep, and the wool was used in the manufacture of those rich cloths, which now come only from 
the northern provinces of Shan see end Shen-see. The canse of the change appears to have been the great 
pressure of the population, which induced the leading men and sages to ioculoate the necessity of tilling 
every portion of ground for their support. As the cukivation proceeded, a struggle took place between the 
shepherds and the farmers, in which it appears, after a desperate resistance, the former were driven literally 
oflTthe field, and were obliged to resort -to the mountainous districts in order to pursue their unpopular avo- 
cation. The whole class, since that period, has continued in disrepute, and at the preeent time is considered 
the very lowest and most vile in the country. 

fieeides these subitantiail viands, the grand mandarins attach a high importance to certain lusuries, which 
are perhaps valued, as is freqoently the case in oar part of the world, by the diflkolty of obtaining them. 
These dishes are suppoifed to possess peculiarly nutritious and restorative qualities, and ate fi»r the most part 
composed of glutinous substances. Of this nature are ihe soups .made from the nests of the swallow, the 
Hrundo ewcuUnta, and imported in great quantities from the Eastern UUinds, under the name ef 2trds*4Milf. 
It would appear, that those pretty little animals eat great quantities of a species of gelatinous sea-weed, the 
tfhaTO eoceus oartUagineuB, and when it is suflScienily softened in the stomach, it is returned and used m 
plaster to cement the dirt and feathers of the nests together. 

After importation in their rough state, the birds' nestsare purified in immense nanniaeloriea bnilt lor tha 
porpoee, and are then fit lor use. The soups are made by boiling them into a jelly with water, and addinf 
among other things, a fish called tre-pang, and a gxeat vasiety of apices <and ^iend imen ls. 

Considerable difference of opinion exists among l!lttropeans,as to the palaiableness of this singular oomponnd; 
K>me asserting that it is absolutely nauseohs and disgusting, while others who have tasted it, maintain that it 
ia veiy properly ranked among the gseateat delicacies which can he brought to table. Ue Chineae 4' 



aelvea are, however, after all. the only proper judgea, as the taste in these matters depends so much wpa 
faabtt and preconceived opinion, that those things which we should naturally loathe, and (he sight of which 
wnrald torn the eteosaeh, freqoently beoooM by these «ffi»riB ef the nmd the aonroes of the highest gr atifi c ati oi L 
These is AOihiBg parlioalariy diagHstiog. in my apiaien, in these elahoealad produotioas, especial^ when wa 
ooosider the pains which ate taken to cleaose them fram itvrf kind of inpuiiiy, so that they may tteif faiily 
be ranked with honey and other articles of food which are partly animal and pariiy vagetable. 

There are other articles of general consumption at the ubles of the Chinese grandees, which are brought 
from a considerable distance. Of this kind is the sea-slog or kdothMirioH, estimated in the same manner as 
oaariape is in Europe, and whieh is broBght in gteat quantities from Ceylon and the Manritias, tn addition no 
the coast of New Holland, and the islands of the Eastern Archipelago. Sharks' fins are imported from India, 
and are applied to two purposes; the flesh is boiled for soup, while the jvugh akin is emplayed as glMapaper 
.by the .cabinet-makers. In addition to these exotic ouriosities, the flesh <of wild horses, hears' pawa. And fMsts 
of other beasts, are brought in oooaiderabie quanttiies, veady aalied. freai Tariary, Biam, and Cambodia, and 
are aocounied fseat delicacies even at Jthe tables of the gveat 

Having seen the taste of the higher ocden in China, who may be eupposed wall able to pl ease their lancy 
in the article of diet, we will now observe the bill of fare of ttie poor; who, isApelled by the simsuIus of ae- 
oeasity lo swallow whatever will allay the craving of their hungry stomachs. The lower ordera of like Chi- 
nese would appear to be almost omnivorous; and, it is oeste'ui, that in the artioleof animal ISml, them is 
aoarcely any thing wbioh they are seen to refuse. 

la aU the towns and villages then are dog^Mitohers, whose businem it is to slanghier aitd e^paae £k ario 
the carcasses of these intelligent animals. 

The Chinese dqg is not much esteemed in Europe, where these is a great variety to choose irom. It is 
nearly of the same kind as those which are brought from Kamtscbatka, with a sharp lace and a thick eaat 
of aoft and woolly hair. They make vary good house dtjgi, and are used as such in China, as their voices 
are sharp and clear. There are, generally, one or two of them on board each of tbe junks and all craft of a 
certain mi^nituda, as they are very oonvenient animals lo take le sea j aioce they lequiie very litlle care to 
be taken of them, and they are always ready in case a deficiency of provisions should oblige their maaleia lo 
have them served out fur chow-chow. They feed chiefly upon fish and rice, and on that account aloae w- 
qnire less provision to be made for them than other animals, as they can be sustained upon the xefuse of the 
Chinese sailors, who rarely procuie animal food, Tbe butchers in Canton are always obliged to carry a 
atick or some other weapon with them, as tbe live animals ate apt to attack them in revenge lor the murder 
of ihoir relations. Tbe flesh is hung np ia the atarkeis in the same manner as that of the ebeep with as, and 
ii sold by weight- Tbe young .puppies, esteemed a delicacy in the same way as lambs are in Europe, are 
brought Ibr sale in cages or baskeis, carried oo the ends of a bamboo en the shoulders. These little animals 
are wary pretty, with the wool often of a beautiful white color, and if we could reconcile ourselves to the 
idea of eating their i^tecies at aU. these would be the fint moisela which we ehould ieel inclined to swnUaw. 

The young ladisa of the Celestial Empare make pete of the handsomer kind of net, so that they asenAan 
to be foen in tbe houses of the rich. The poorer people cannot afiiwd to keep thena aapenaiva ioxttaiaa,amd 
4baiafiira their fleah ii a gtieMl article of eooaumpiimi. Wiien it is weU M, it is eonaidnrad avaa aapeffior 
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to that of the dogi, and ia to be teen* occaaionalty, upon the ublet of the opulent A small species of wild 
oat is sometimes caught in the soothern provinces, and is brought to market as a great dainty. It is con- 
sidered game, and none but the rich can afford to eat it. 

Rats and mice are confined almost exclusively to the very poorest people. The former are often seen in 
long rows, skinned and otherwise prepared, and hung up by dozens with a small piece of wood passed acroes 
from one hind leg to another. At Wharopoa these liitle animals are eagerly sought after by ihose in the 
boats, whenever ihey are caught on board the ships. Their bite seems to be utterly disregarded, as I have 
seen a rat fastened with a string tied tu the hind leg, to the top of one of ibe covers of a boat, to form the 
plaything of a little boy or girl. Whenever the captive wretch had got to ihe end of the (ether, the little 
urchin has taken it up with the greatest nonchalance by tlie poll uf the neck, and put it into its place again. 

The way of catching the large waier-rat is so peculiarly Chinese that it deserves to be mentioned. These 
animals live in holes under the excavated banks of streams, and from thence sally forth into the water. The 
Tal-calcher proceeds in the darkness of the night to the spot, and places one of bis showy lanterns immediately 
before the hole. When the rat comes out to see what is the matter, he is su astonished and dazzled with the 
light that he becomes motionless, and then the Chinaman is enabled to capture him with ease. 

Almost every kind of wholesome vegetable is eaten by the Chinese, bui the principal food of this kind is 
rice. In the northern provinces wheat is cultivated to a considerable extpni, but the districts to the south- 
ward are almost universally covered with paddy. This, then, may be considered the siaff of life in the East, 
and animal food of whatever kind is but a scarce and expensive luxury to the half famished pauper. 

The liquid portion of the repast does not present so great a variety as the solid. Tea is the national drink, 
and is consumed indiscriminately by the poor and the rich. It is always used, even in the most miserable 
hovel or san-pan,and is served out at every meal with an unsparing hand. The very poorest cldss of pereons, 
however, in the most distant of the provinces from those wherein the tea-plant is cultivated, are obliged to 
find a substitute. For this purpose they use the leaves of the fern, which are prepared and sold in the same 
manner as Bohea and Pekoe. The green teas are never us d by the natives, but aie prepared expressly for 
foreigners. Other drinks there are, equivalent to our t>eer and wines, made from fermented rice ; one of them, 
sam shu, has been already described. Opium is used in considerable quantities as an exhilarating agent, es- 
pecially in the southern provinces; and tobacco is smoked almost universally, to produce a calm and tranquil 
state of mmd. 



THE MIDDY: or, SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF EDWARD LA8CELLES. TVoo Vdumeg, Carey and 

Hart. 

The author of this amusing work is unknown. " Edward Lascelles" first made his appeaiynce in the pages 
of the Dublin University Magazine. We hail his appearance in his present shape with unequivocal delight; 
and commend him to the notice of our friends. The msjor portion of the ** scenes" take place upon the water, 
and we assure our readers that Captains Marryatt, Cbamier, and Glascock, the English triumvirate of na- 
val novelists, might individually and collectively be proud of the production of the work before us — 
** Selling a Nigger," an article of considerable interest, that appeared in our September number of the present 
year, was extracted from the Middy before its appearance in this country, and we refer our readers to that 
paper for an evidence of the worth of the volumes— in adJition to the following desciiption of " a ship on fire.** 

I had not, however, proceeded far, when I was again interrupted. On this occasion, as if again suddenly 
aiartled. Captain Morley sprung hurriedly to his feet For one instant he remained stationary, in an attitude 
of absorbed attenik>n ; his hand a little raised, as if to command silence ; his brows knit, his eyes fixed, and 
his lips slightly separated. At length, impatiently snuffing the air, he rushed eagerly from the cabin. 

I knew Captain Morley to be a man of the very firmest nerve, and greatest promptitude in cases of emer- 
gency. Never taken unawares; always prepared for whatever might happen; he was woo*t to behold the 
approach of tempest or of battle, how unexpected soever, with the same calm serenity of oountenaaoe with 
which he paced the quarter dock in sunshine and safety. 

His conduct on the present occasion, therefore, struck me as the more remarkable. There was a wild 
expression about his face, and a hurried trepidation in his movements, which I had never before witnessed; 
a mixture of alarm and anxiety for which 1 was totally at a loss to account. 

I did not, however, remain long to consider the probable causes of his sudden disappearance; but dashing 
down my book, I followed him hastily out of the cabin. 

On reaching the main-deck, the first thing that caught my bewildered sight was the captain's eoat lying 
in the lee-scuppers; the very coat he had worn two minutes before in the cabin. I snatched it up, and stood 
fcr a moment lost in a maze of wild conjectures. What could have happened f The uniform ooat in such a 
•ituation, notwithstanding Captain Moriey's known punctiliousness in all matters of etiquette ! Was it pos- 
sible that that raised look, and apparently causeless trepidation, could have arisen from any mental t 
the very thought of such an event was dreadful. 

I looked anxiously around in all directions, in search of some source of explanation, nor was I kept long 
in suspense. First I heard an indistinct murmur rising forward from the lower deck ; then an inarticulate 
sound; and at last spoken by twenty voices at once, the awful announcement— —Fiu! 

At sea, and for the first time, who that has heard that cry can ever forget it ! It is still ringing like a 
death-knell in my ears; and though many summers have since passed over my head, the events of that night 
are still as fresh in my memory as if they were the occurrences of yesterday. Many leagoea from the nearest 
point of land ; our boats insnflSeient to carry one-fifth of the crew, and at best totally unfit to live for a day 
in those seas, if the weather became at all unpropitraos ; we had nothing to look for but death in one or other 
of hla most appalling forms! It was a fearful alternative! 

My first impulse, I know not why, was to roah on deck. I found it aUnost entirely deserted. On the fiiit 
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alarm, men and officers had preyed eagerly forward to aicerlain the extent of the evil ; and, niTing the nan 
at the helm, and Mr. Sands, the purser, who was pacing ap and down the quarterdeck with a look of deter- 
mined reaignaiion, not an individaal was to be seen. 

*' For Gud's sake. Mr. Sands," I cried ; ** where's the fire, sirf 

** In the boatswain's store-room, sir. Another hour, and there will not be a man left to tell the tale." 

'* The boatswain's storeroom !" I repeated, as the thought flashed across my mind that nothing but a thin 
bulkhead divided this room from the powder magaxine. **'Vhe boatswain's store*room ! Then no earthly 
exertion can save us!" 

" Of course not, sir," replied Sands; and pointing forward, he directed ray attention to a thin column of 
white smoke that now began to issue from the fare* hatch way. 

Uncertain what to do, or which way to turn, I stood and gazed npon this harbinger of our destruction, as 
it rose slowly up behind the shelter of the booms; and then, caught by the breeze, was carried away in 
eddies, and dtshipated on the face of the waters. The sound of the drum beating to quarters was the fin* 
thing that rouse<l me ; and in obedience to the summons, I hurried instantly to my station below. 

The scene here soon became one of extreme activity. The firemen of the fore^mast guns handed in wator 
from the main-deck ports ; while those of the after guns cleaned the magazine, and got the gunpowder on 
deck ; where it was slowed abait the roizen-mast, ready to be thrown overboard, in case the fire should obtain 
the mastery. At the fore hatchway, where he commanded a full view of the main, and a partial one of the 
lower deck, stood our g<illant commander, wiihout coat or hat; issuing orders and giving directions. Strang- 
ways took charge of the men boneaih, and directed the play of the engines. 

The fire now raged with fury; and at every fresh discharge of water, it sent up thick snflbcating gusta 
of vapory smoke. The dififerent articles in the store-room ; ropes, canvas, larpaulings, and so forth; being of a 
very combumibie nature, gave additional impetus to the flames; and it became a matter of the utmcat import- 
ance that as many of them as possible should be removed. The perilous and arduous duty of removing these 
was undertaken by the boatsviain himself With a rope fastened round his waist, and a hatchet in his hand, 
the gallant Parsonii made repealed descents on this perilous mission; and was as often dragged out in a state 
of total eihaudtian and insensibility. 

I shall never forget the scene that presented itself to me as I stepped forward to the top of the hatch to 
deliver an order from the captain. Within the burning store-room, his figure enveloped in dense smoke, bat 
at the same time clearly relieved against the red glare of the flame, stood the gallant Parsons; breaking open 
the lockers with his hatchet, and tearing down stores of all kinds from the shelves. The heavy stroke of the 
•xe, and the crashing of the breaking boards, mixed strangely with the crackling sound of the fire, and the 
hissing of the water. Vigorously for a few minutes, did the noble little fellow wield his upliAed hatchet and 
tear asunder the hoards of the lockers. Gradually, however, his stroke became feebler and more feeble ; until 
at length, completely overcome by the scorching heat and suflbcating smoke, he reeled, fell, and was dragged 
inaenaible on deck. 

For two hoars did we labor incevantly, but in vain. The fire was gaining so rapidly, that the stream 
of water from the engines very soon lost almost entirely its effect. As a last resource, therefore, the lower 
deck was scuttled ; and water was brought in buckets, and poured, through the openings, down npon the 
raging element. At first this appeared to produce a good effect, as the strength of the flame was evklently 
subdued ; and in the hope of extinguishing it entirely hy one large volume of water, Strangways ordered the 
nen to fill all their buckets, and pour their contents at the same moment through the deck. 

This was accordingly done ; but, to the astonishment of every one, a fresh flash of fire, accompanied by a 
dense volume of smoke, followed the discharge. The men for an instant stood aghast ; the empty buckets in 
their hands. Strangways seemed uncertain how be was next to proceed ; and the captain bent over the 
hatchway above in considerable consternation. 

A slight murmur among the men succeeded this momentary pause. It seemed to refer to getting the boats 
in readioesa ; and the practised ear of the captain inatantly caught its purport He started, as if struck by 
lightning. 

** Send the carpenter here !" he ezdaimed, in a voice almost amennting to a scream ; and immediately the 
oarpenter was at his side. 

•« Go on deck, sir," he cried ; " render every boat unfit for sea ! And now, men," he continued ; ** we shaU 
aink or swim together!" 

A single round of hearty cheers followed this declaration ; and in a minute all were again busily occupied. 

Scarcely, however, had the axe been laid to the first boat on the booms, when Strangways called up thd ' 
hatchway to announce that the fire was nearly extinguished. The last flash of flame and cloud of dense 
■noke had been the expiring struggle of the devouring element, as the great volume of water fell upon some 
vital oart By a little active exertion, the firemen in a few minutes succeeded in getting it entirely under; 
and very soon nothing remained of the conflagration but the vapory smoke which arose from the smouldering 
embers. 

Such of the stores as were not consumed were now got up on deck ; where they were spread out and ex- 
•mined, in case any latent spark might still be lurking among them. All, however, being reported safe, the 
retreat was beat ; the starboard watch set ; and an universal silence speedily prevailed, which contrasted 
■Irangely with the previons bastle. 



the: dramatic works of SHAKSPEARB. Six Folwnss. T. T. Ash and H. F. Anneif. 

It has been elegantly observed that every new edition of the works of the imniortal Shakspeare is a fresh 
evidence of the progresa of intellectuality. The hijou instance now before m is one of the most elegaqt spe- 
cimens of typography ever presented to the public: the volumes are remarkably jieftte : not exceeding four 
inches in length and two and a half in breadth, yet they contain the whole of the thirty-aiz plays in the ori- 
ginal text ; and a neat likeness of the bard graces the first volume. This miniature edition forms an admirable 
iMidition to the cabinet of a lady; it is also well suited to occupy a small space in the valise of a traveller ; 
mud vre cannot imagine a more aoeeptable preient to the young. 
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ZHEOTSrOFTflfiCCAA: OB.A ViafTTOCT.PETEKBBUIlG INTHE W|]IT£EOri§29^«. Bj 
Thomai Raike% Esq. Tmo VoUmm. Lm uid Bhachnd. 

' We remember to hacve leed a pertinent entwer of « ehMwd Yaohee, leeetod in one ^ the new end lapidly 
firinff towm in the -weet, who, when eihed the ameaot of the popalation in the place of hie reetdence, an- 
OTvefed, *' Somewhere aboat £ve ffaoiieand when I left — but I have been awajr a month, and now, I dare eay, 
it nnroberi tome eight thousand.*' Russia is almost as rapidly progressing in importanoe; the land «f the 
Husoovite is assuming a position amongst the nations, which causes the heads of the Holy Allianoe to ned 
with apprehension. Within a fi»w yean, the Czar has bnilt a vast fleet ef war ships, and trained en enor- 
Monaiy laige army of welMispiplined warriois, and prepared '^the appHanees and means to boot" of main- 
fnintng an extensive war. The eyes of the European potentates are bent upon his motions, and sage politiciane 
aogur strange doings between the rival powem. Under such circumstances, any acoeont of the Russian jutioa 
JBttst prove acceptable— <but it seems rather strange to publish, no», lbs remasks made eight er nine yean 
^i^ « lapse of eoosiderahle iroportanee in the history of the Muscovite nation, which is daily haMening on its 
enwird maicb. Rossia in 1629 is not to be comp ar ed with Russia in 1838, any more than the first iieam- 
hoat Oat plooghed the waten of the United Statea is to be rated as a specimen of the craft that now navi- 
gates the broad Atlantic in certain safety. 

Tom Raihes, a weU>hao«n Imden dandy, and member of various fashionable dobs, hoe prodoeed an 
asneable ohft-«hat sort sC book, bat it is now oonsidersbly behind fhe age. The lapse of half a doaen yean* 
in Ae history of Russia and America is as important as the passage of half a century in the progression of the 
lime-worn lands whose histories tread backwards through the vista of ages — thereliue Mr. Raikes* impna- 
sions are of little avail ; and his descriptions apply to things as they were rather than as they are. 

Vha style of deeoription is easy, and, thenfeie pleasant, but there is a alight attempt at tieok-nnking 
mtif now and then, whieh destroys the general efleet. There are loo many oommon-plaoe remailw too 
many '^foad-bodk" iwlmda and foreign qootatbns, to render it a popular worit— while its deficiency of malo- 
lialandamiqnateddatewill peaventitshaing usafolaaa bookof refiuenoa. We naiend a fii a o a a Me efa- 



A Feeooh gentleman, w^ wasftfmeily smplsyaJ by •bis ^ 
quently at the house of Dubois, told me the following instance ef the manner in which" i 
land ntihat place, by the oadis or inArior nn^trates, when debts nse ohamed Aom the aalieaehf i 
«■. U WMy five yon sesse idea of Tarkish law. 

A mannlaciorer of Caroassonne asrived atOensianiini^ with a lasge iBveatasent ef <ielha. which, by n 
BOW process, he had londored peoaliarly lit lor the T«rkish market An Armeuiatt dealer waa bighly pleaae d 
mith the quality, and bought the whole anertment, 4er which he paid the owner hy his note of hand, falling 
due at a short term. When the period lor payment arrived, the Fnach aMrchant oalled upon his debtor isiih 
Xhe bilU and desMnded the settlement; but gseax was his eorprise, wihen the other deelaaed hebnd nlrsndy 
liaid it. •* How caa that be true." said the indignant Frenchman, "when here is yonr own nele, aari I 
ahould have given it up to you, had it been d«»ly ac^oitied ? 

** Tour peper is of no consequence/* replied the Armenian ; ** I have paid the aoKMnt and can p iad m ia ay 
witBeBses, which is of aiere isapartance Ihrni yonr title " In thk daiemma. Che unlottunaie o r e di aMr aasv no 
wsoocce left 4e him but an apfilioatien to the French wDbMsadec who,ieeling 4he Inetteacy of his own iniar^ 
ventioni recommended the plaintiff to put his case into the hands of one of his interpreters, a man of anA 
ahrewdaess. who had diligently sftudied the •ohicanwy of Tunknh Ian, aitd wss weU awave ef the fisoilities 
which it offered to dishonest debtors in their transactions with a foreigner. The i' 
bis measures, ooonselied the merchant to cite the Armenian be f es e the #adge. When all weee i 
court, the Frenchman was asked, what wss the ground of his complaint ? He answoied, the i 
this hill, which that anan preiende to have paid. 

" What do yoa reply to this?*' said the eadi to the defondaat 

''That I have already paid iL" 

" And why did yon then neglect to retain ywix aignatwef** 

** 1 did not think it necessary.** 

•* Ifave you any witnesses ?** 

"Tes! here they are** 

Tera men imoBedjately advanced from the crowd, and bore testimony lo the peyment of ^ aotn, i 
iog certain details to strengthen their evidence, and particalarly the hour and the day when it took plana. 

** You see,*' said the judge te the Frenchman ; " this man owes you nothing.** 

The affair seemed to be decided, the discomfiture of the plaintiff was cossplele, when the tnlerprelar. whe 
had hitherto remained silent, thus addressed the judge: *' We allow that this roan did actually pay the note 
in the manner and at the time that these worthy persons have asserted ; but they omit to state, or probably 
are not aware, that yielding te the entreaties of this Armenian, who made a merit of his pnnotualiiy in the 
first instance, to obtain a longer aceommodation, of which he was in grea^want, we returned him the money 
•Aerwarda as a private loaa,for which he allowed as te retain his note as a aacurity { and lo prove dun, 
here are our witnesses.** 

Two other individuals then appeared, who testified broadly to the truth of this last assertion, which the 
dishonest Armenian, not being prepared to rebut, he was immediately condemned to satisfy the dnim* to tbe 
gieat ealisfoetion of the injured pUintifl. 
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TOE Ali£iUCA2( JOUJUfAL OP MEDICAL SCISNCCS. V«. Xtf . November, 1896. Lea «aft 

BbnchanU 

We oaoBot d»lMlter, in ettdeevering lo leeominend thie desirable book to the patronage of every medical 
mKt ia the Uniled Slatee^ dkaa eopy a portion of the Eilitoi'a Addreae to hie readera and correipondenti. 

Our readera will perceive, from the present Number, that seveHil ehengas^ and we tnist impwvementi^ 
have been made in this Journal. The roost important of these is the introduction of a new department — that 
of Monographs. In this depsrtment it is intended to insert a series of elaborate articles, of a similar charaeier 
to those in the American Cyolopasdia of Practical Medicine and Surgery ; the publication of which, it is 
hoped, will lessen the regret generally expressed at the suspension of that work. A select Bibliography will 
in future be appended to each of these articles. 

Among the minor improvements may be mentioned an enlargement of the page, and a more distinct type. 

This Journal originated under the influence of physicians belonging to different states, and most of the 
Medical Schouls of the Union, and has been exclusively devoted to the honor and advancement of professional 
reputation and usefulness, unshackled by sectional, personal or parly feelings. The object of its institution 
waa t» fiirra • greafi PkUional Work, one which shonld conduce to the improvement and elevation of the 
pro fe s t i en «t home, and lend to render it better known and more respected abroad. The complimentary man« 
ner in whicti- th« Jburhal has been everywhere received, and the frequency with which it is quoted by foreign 
wnt ow the extensive patronage accorded to it — the respectability and number of the contributors to its 
pages, comprising a \afge portion of the mosr distinguished men in the various portions of the tmion, and 
piofosMNns in difleiom sehoob-^bove all, the great extension and advancement of medical literature amongst 
vm aiaco ifii eomnMBeement, would seem to justify the- conclusion that the objects of the Journal have not been 
wholly miafftained. 

lUicoiiraged by Chi* belief, and under the gnidance of the nme catholic and elevated views of doty by 
which he has hi1iherto> been actuated, the editor (the original projector of this Journal) will undeviatingly 
continue the course thus far pursued. With renewed ardor in the cause— the advantage of eleven yeais 
expeneneo, aad the amalanee of hie nttneiooa^ abio, and lealOue coDabomtors^ he trostb to be able still farther 
to psomote tb* great intesasU of the pnlesiion* and t^ oaas^of traikaod soieaoa. 

The profeaaion throughout the country are invited to austaia the work; ia ila a aa aai s aU wh»deaife iha naL 
advflcncement of medical science, and the elevation of piofesaional character, are deeply intereitad. 

Hie number before as abounds with capital papen, far too numerona to notiee. Dr. Jaf^son, of Philadeir 
phia, haa another excellent paper on the Diagnosis of Delirium Tremeoa, worthy the attention of the prefeasion 
in general, and beneficial to the interest of the community at large. We have seen so many persona uaeB> 
pectedly attacked by this ferocious complaint — pexions whose outward habita of life denied the probability 
of their anbjection to such calamity — and we have witnessed so many iatal results from the want of fifmnnw 
in their medical advisers, that we earnestly intreat the attention of the facnlty to the statements given ia tha 
above comprehensive detail. The singular case, lately reported in the public prints, and still more lately 
contradicted, of the discovery of the dental ligament, is here satisfactorily set at rest We give the account 
verbatim. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE LIGAMENTUM DENTI& 

IT FAVL B. aOODAlkB, M. 9, 

A few months since, an advertisement appeared in the Philadelphia newspapers, stating that a dentist, by 
the name of Humphreys, possessed the power of extracting teeth with very little force or pain, and by a mode 
peculiar to himself. Conceiving that he possessed merely an improved form of forceps, or some similar in- 
strument, it excited but little attention on my part But when 1 was informed, by Mr. Rorer, that another 
dentist, and the original discoverer of the new method, (Dr. Caldwell,} had taken out a very difficult tooth 
fi>r him, without pain, and that the new method consisted in cutting with a penknife something which held 
the tooth in its place, I resolved to scrutinize the matter closely. Accordingly, 1 sought Dr. Caldwell's ac- 
quaintance, but found him determined to keep his discovery a secret. I then procured a jaw, and making 
a very careful dissection, satisfied myself of the existence of a ligament. This consists of short, strong, liga- 
mentous fibres, existing on one side of the human tooth only, and unitea the neck of the tooth to the edge 
of the alveolar process. The fibres arise from the edge of the alveolus between the teeth, and proceeding 
forwards in the case of the molars, and inwards in the case of the incisors, is inserted into the neck of the 
tooth, not quite the sixteenth of an inch (rem the edge of the enamel. Its size, (and of course, its strength,) 
varies with the class of teeth to which it belongs. In the incisores, it is a narrow, tape like bsnd — in the 
cuspidati and bicuspidati, it is wider, and in the molares, it is as wide as the neck of the tooth and very 
strong. A few of its fibres are blended with the gum in its neighborhood, and thus we may account for its 
occasional laceration when a tooth is extracted. Its adhesion to the tooth is stronger than to the jaw, and, 
if not eut, it is commonly dragged out with the tooth. Its ligamentous character is very distinct, the fibres 
' being white and shining, like tendon. 

Afler making this dissection, I applied to Dr. Caldwell to remove a large molar, which had given ma 
trouble for two or three years, and although my teeth had always yielded with diflSculty, he removed the ona 
in question with great ease acid fmyliUUpain. 1 have seen several teeth which were extracted by him, and 

am convinced that ha posMSMS a taat in savaring tha ligament and removing the tooth wh' 
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THE LIP£ OF HANNAH MORE. WITH NOTICES OF HfiR SISTERS By Henry ThompMn, M. A. 

Two Voiamet. Carey and HorU 

A valuable addition to itandard biography. We eameitly adjure lonie of the infuriated bigots of the day 
Id penue attentively this well-written life of the Christian dame, whose works have disseminated the paresi 
morality in every guise, without recoorae to ianaiical display. Her novel of** Ccelebs in Search of a Wife." 
lan through ten editions in one year ; her dramas have ever been popular in the closet and on the stage ; and 
her various religiona and moral essays and poems deserve the celebrity they have attained. 

Many interesting anecdotes and letters are interapened throaghout the biography, and we can aiMire our 
friends that it is well deaerving their approval. 



''In the September number of the Bentley's Miscellany, the editor seems to have drawn pretty fully tm 
hia American resources. He gives his readers, under the head of a Chaoter on Gourmaiiderie— -a chapter 
complete from the Passagoa of Foreign Travel of our countryman Isaac Appleton Jeweit — without of courae 
giving any intimation of the source from whence it is drawn, and with the precaution of leaving out two or 
three American allusions and reflections which are to be found in the chapter in Mr. Jeweti's book. Then 
lie has an article under the head of Uncle Sam's peculiarities, which is so very coarse and vulgar, that it 
must have been obtained from the cheapest of the Trollope or Fiddler travellers The number clu»es with a 
Btory called a Night on the Enchanted Mountains, the scene of which is Isid in TeiineMsee. The motto is 
credited to a Yankee Rhymer, and the whole article bears the marks of having been quietly transferred from 
its place in some newspaper or Annual, on this side of the water, to its corner in the Bentley." 
r 

We have copied this paragraph from a Boston paper, because it corresponds with a statement made by tm 
some few months since, relative to the free and nnacknowledged use made in English periodicals of articlea 
written in America-— and exhibits the critical acumen of our paper Aristarchs, who are unable to discover 
merit in an essay or tale of home manufacture, unlesa from the pen of an acknowledged and sui-cesuful writer, 
until the said article has been impudently copied into an English magazine, and piiOVd as original. Then, 
the same critics indulge in the usual stereotyped phrases of praise, and pudfthe foreign reprint as a marvelluijs 
aflair. We have seen the same number of Bentley's Miscellaoy quoted above, noticed by several of our 
editors as « choice specimen of English literature. We have also peru«ed various compliifenc articles on 
the popularity of American writers in London, as evinced by the presence of some of their most excelleaC 
papers in Bentley's work — but the writer of the paragraph copied above, is the only, one who has delected 
the villany of the thefl, and the meagrenesa of original material in this much lauded but insane periodicaL 



Onr book table is covered with valuable works which wo are unable to notice at present. In the review 
department of the Jannary ntimber, we hope to be able to discharge our critical arrears in full 



END or THE THIRD VOLUME. 

JAN 1 < m 
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A JIEW SERIES. 

Xj" a desirable opportunity for new subscribers, .t^ 



THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE 

GENTLEBIAN'S BIAGAZINE: 

AND 

AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW, 

WILL OOMMBNOK ON THE FIRST OP JANVAET» 1839. 



TcTKi— TVm DaUart per anuum, payable in adeance. Ttoo large vclumee of netuijf one thoumnd paget 

puiUtked every year. 



" i 



THIS roPULAE WORK WILL, IN FUTURE, BE PRINTED WITH 



A NEW TYPE CAST EXPRESSLY "> n. PURPOSE, 

ON FINE THICK PAPER, 

WELL STITCHED IN A NEAT COYEE. 

9TVALUABLE ENQRAVINijtS WILL BE FREQUENTLY OIVEN.^ 



The Gantlemin** Mi^azine and Arnsrlcan M>nthl/ R)vLew his altaiaed a ttanding that ensarei ita oon- 
tinamce; and ihe cou'Dfndaior/ nninei of the moit respect ibie portion of the presi attest iti merits and 
pipuiartty. Cieh minthlyr nuioher c^ntaina Seventy-two. etira-sizod Octavo pages, and presents MORE 
RlflADCNG MATrER TMAN A VOLUMt: OF A ISOVGL. It is published at little more thnn half th* 
price of any other Magiz>ne in the United States, yet coniaios as many 

ORIGINAL PAPERS 

AB ANT OTBEK MOMTHI.T fOtUCATIOH. 



WM. E. BURTON, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, PHILADELPHIA. 



The following distinguished Writers fill ihe pages of the Gen)1em4n*s Magazine with Original Contributioiis: 

Professor Tngraham, author of The South Weat^ lAJtfittt^ Burton^ etc 

Captain Marrjatt, author of Peter Simple^ Japhet^ Jacob Faithful etc 

Miss Catharine H. Waterman, Philadelphia, "The Americaii Hetnans." 

The Hon. R. T. Conrad, Philadelphia, George Walters, Esq., WoBhingtoru 

David Hoffman, Baltimore. James F. Otis, Boston and Washington* 

Mrs. Fanny Remble Butler, Philadelphia. 
Leigh Hunt, England. Morton M^Michael, Philadelphia. 

C. F. Wines, author of Two Years in the Navy^ Letters from Boston^ etc. 
Andrew M^Makin and Ezra P. liolden, Editors of Saturday Courier^ PhUadelphMU 
Charles West Thomson, Philadelphia. Grenville Mellen, New xorh, 

Douglas Jerrold, author of The Rent Day, e/c, England. 

J. F. Elder, Editor of the Columbia Spy, Pa. J. Houston Mifflin, PhUadelpkia. 

James Montgomery, author of Satan^ England. 

Joseph C. NeaU author of C/uircoal Sketches^ Philadelphia. 

The author of ^n ActorU AUoquy. J. Hall Breadj, Philadelphia. 

N. C. Brooks, Editor of Monthly Museum, Baltimore. 
John Frost, Professor of Belles Lettres^ Phila. E. Pinckney Morton, Bangor, Me. 

Joseph Price, lafe Editor of New Fork Mirror. 
William Landor, Philadelphia. T. G. Spear, Phitad. L. A. Wilmer, Baltimore. 

Richard Penn Smith, author of The Disowned, Cuius Marius, etc 
Alexander Dimitry, Washington. A. Hurlbut, Pa. Thomas Dunn English, Fa ^ 
3. Ashbel Green, Phila. John Jones, Baltimore. Philander S. Rotter, A. M., PtL 
Chailea P. IlUley, Editor of the Portland ^^'^'^W^^elf'^OOQlC 

RTO. BTO. BTO. uiQi e y ^ 
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. Hie Review 1)eparuneiit of the GentlainMi's Magazine, which haa elicited praiae from all pointa of tka 
literary eircle, will coniinae to preteai a complete accoant of the popotar literatafe of the dajr, with libant 
extracts from rare and popular works. Translations fn>ni the lighter portions of the French, German, Spanish, 
and Italian aathors, oceor in every number. COPIOUS AND ANl^CDOrAL BIOGRAPHllilS OF EMI- 
NENT MBN OP TH£ D.\Y, WlTkl KNGRAVeo LI£l!;N£S^£S» wiU freqaently urnameat the pagM 
of the Gentleman's Magazine. 

The Editor respectfully requasts atteniion to the following list of the ▼arions popular articles which have 
been published in regular monthly series during the progress of the existing volumea^-moet of these papers 
are still continaed, besides the general variety of the contents : — 

"^ The Experitncts of a Modem Philosopher. 

A Series of Tales entitled Leaves from a Life in London. 

Poets and their Poetry^ with Biographical and Critical Notices. 

Pages from the Diary of a Philadelphia Lawyer^ by an eminent Member of the Bar. 

Play-HoHse People, by the author of an Actor^s AUoqtm. 
Unpublished Portions of the Life of Vidocq^ the celebrated French Minister of Police. 

Mirabilia Exempla^ by a Metropolitan 
Extracts from tlie Journal of a Passenger from, Philadelphia to New Orleans, by 

Professor fngraham. 
Scissiblesfrom the Blank Book of a Bibliographer^ presenting many rare and valua- 
ble details. 
Mographies, in full, of Commodore Stewart, with a Portrait and view of a Sea Fight. 
♦• of Zingha, the Negro- Queen. 

** of Boz, Dickens^ unth m Portrait. 

" of Prince Puckler Muskau, the celebrated German Traveller. 

« of Paganini, with a Portrait. 

« of John Reeve, and other celebrated Theatrical Personages. 

** of Br. John Faust, tlie German Sorcerer. 

« of the Duchess of St. Albans, formerly Mrs. Coutts. 

Tlie Seeond and Third Volomea, of nearly oae thoosand pagea, contain 

THE CELEBRATED ANNIVERSARY REGISTER, 

AND MONTHLir CALGNDAR OP AMERICAN CHRONOLOGY, 

OOHPLBTS T9K KVBaT 2>aT IM THK TEAS. 

SabMribeni, forwarding a Five Dollar bill, may command a year's subscription and the remittance of these 
two volumes, in numbers, by the mail. Or any friend, or well- wisher, transmitting the names of Five or 
more subscribers, at Three Dollars each, will receive the two volumes for 1838, containing the Calendar, free 
of expense. 



For the convenience of snbicribers, various combinatioas have been formed, wherein the transmiasion of 
a Five Dollar bill will save material trouble. 

A Five Dollar bill, of par value, wHI aommand Two years' snbseriptioo to the Gentleman's Magazine— or 
two copies for eae year, if sent to one direction. 

A Five Dollar bill» of par value, will command one year's stibscriptioo to the Gentleman's Maganae, and 
one year's subscription to the Lidy's Bjok. published in Philadelphia, by Mr. Godey, at Three Dollars per 
annum. 

A Five Dollar bill, of par valmo, will command one year's subseriptien to the Gentleman's MagaaiRe^ and 
one year's sttbseriptioa to any of the popular Weekly Papers published in Philadelphia; and the proprietor 
pledges himself that both periodicals shall be duly ibr warded to the given directions. By this meana, sub- 
scribers at a distance may save postage and discount, and depend upon the receipt of their cfaoeea works. 

A Ten Dollar bill, at par value, will comrnand two copies of the Gentleman's Magazine for two years, 
eomraencing wkh the first number, and ending next July— a series of four volumes to each copy. Clubs of 
Ten and apwords will be allowed the tisiial agency, if the nambers are sent, itee of expense, to one dirao- 
tion; thas, Tea Subschbera, receiving the work in one monthly parcel, will be charged but Twenty DoUaii^ 
if the money be sent in advance, and free from postege and discount 

Single copies of the Gentleman's Magaxine cannot be obtained. A year's subscription must be paid ; aod 
at the terminatioii of the time paid for and agreed upon, the subscriber must intimate his intention of discon- 
tinuance, or pay the ensuing year upon demand. 

Postmasters and other Agents allowed the most liberal eommission. 



Editors of Newspapeii are reqaesiad to oblige oa with a few insertions ef our advertisement, and aeeept 
the Magazine tot regular notice ; a copy of the papera eontainiog miice or advertisement is requmted to be 
sent to the EUlitor — but a regular ezchaage is not solicited, ae Newspapers sent to Magazines aie liable lo 
postage. 



O' C n^JV€^ E OF OFJPIC B.4i 

P'DSI.ISBfiD BT WFLLfAM E. BURTON. 

OPPOSITE THE EXCHANGE, DOCK OTREET, PHILADELPHIA: 

Whan aU oidan uri nowiiniiiwiHom fwtf^pgni, u* Mqntttod tot* dineMd. 
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